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PREFACE. 


In  biinging  to  a  conclusion  the  thirty-sixth  number  of  the  new  series 
of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  the  Editor  has  little  to  offer  by 
way  of  preface  to  the  third  volume.  The  condition  of  the  journal 
as  it  respects  its  stid>ility,  is  much  the  same  as  at  the  close  of  1838 ; 
and  its  conductor  has  only  to  repeat  the  determination  which  he  then 
expressed,  of  not  relinquishing  his  post,  unlesss  some  unforeseen 
circumstances,  or  a  diminution  of  that  support  hitherto  tendered 
him  by  the  contributors,  should  leave  him  no  alternative  but  the 
adoption  of  that  measure. 

Li  some  respects,  every  additional  year  that  the  present  series  of 
the  Magazine  stands  its  ground,  it  may  be  said  to  gather  strength ; 
and  considering  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  the  cultivators 
of  science,  who  have  made  its  pages  a  medium  for  recording  their 
observations  in  the  different  branches  of  Natural  History,  and  the 
prospective  reduction  in  the  present  rates  of  postage,  which  have 
hitherto  pressed  most  heavily  upon  scientific  periodicals,  the  Editor 
still  looks  to  the  future  with  sanguine  anticipations. 

A  large  number  of  wood-cuts  illustrate  the  present  volume;  and 
the  supplementaxy  plates,  a  feature  in  the  work,  the  introduction  of 
which  was  attended  with  some  little  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Edi- 
toTy  have  been  extremely  well  received  by  the  Subscribers.'*^ 

10t3,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury, 
J^ov.  2eth,  1839. 


**  So  far  as  the  circulation  of  the  second  number  of  the  supplementary 
plates  can  be  at  present  ascertained,  it  would  seem  that  not  more  than 
five  or  six  of  the  subscribers  have  declined  them. 
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Art.  l.^-^Observatians  upon  the  Fossil  Jaws  front  the  Oolitic  Beds 
at  Stonesfield,  named  Uidelphis  Prevostii  and  Did.  Bucklaodii. — 

By  M.  A.  VaX^ NCIENNES.  * 

jL  he  fossil  bones  of  very  small  vertebrated  animals  discover- 
ed in  the  oolitic  beds  of  calcareous  schist  at  Stonesfield,  have 
acquired  great  notoriety  among  geologists,  in  consequence  of 
the  opinion  formed  respecting  them  by  M.  Curier^  upon  a 
first  inspection. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  upon  examining  the  rather  mu- 
tilated half  jaw  in  the  Oxford  Museum,  shown  to  him  by  Pro- 
fessor Buckland,  Cuvier  recognised  the  characters  of  a  mam- 
mal, which  he  pronounced  to  be  of  the  order  MarsupiaUa, 

In  no  other  way  can  we  fexplain  why  Cuvier  applied  to 
them  the  name  of  Didelphis.  His  ideas  respecting  them  ap- 
pear to  convey  precisely  this  meaning ;  not  only  in  the  note 
at  page  359  of  die  second  part  of  vol.  v.  of  his  *  Ossements 
Fossiles,'  but  in  the  expressions  which  he  uses  in  the  text  of 
the  same  page.  While  enumerating  the  endless  variety  of 
fossils  found  in  the  Stonesfield  slate,  he  says,  *^  and  even,  as 
I  am  assured,  two  firagments  of  jaws,  which,  judging  firom  a 
hasty  inspection  made  when  at  Oxford  in  1818,  seemed  to 
me  to  belong  to  some  Didelphis?'' 

The  extract  firom  his  note  is  as  follows. — "  It  [the  draw- 
ing] confirms  me  in  the  idea  which  a  first  inspection  had 
given  me  :  it  is  the  jaw  of  a  very  small  carnnssier^  the  grind- 
ers of  which  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  opossums ; 

'  *Compte9  Rendus,'  Sept.,  1838,  p.  573.     . 
Vol.  III. — ^No.  25.  n.  s.  b 
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but  there  are  ten  in  a  series,  a  number  found  in  no  other  car- 
nassier  with  which  we  are  acquainted." 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  expressions  ^^qiselque  Di- 
delphe^^  and  ^^celles  des  Sariffues^^  must  have  been  employed 
to  intimate  that  the  fossil  animal  was  a  pouched  mammal, — 
in  other  words  that  it  belonged  to  the  order  Marsupialiay 
Geofl5roy,  and  undoubtedly  closely  related  to  the  didelphs. — 
His  remark  upon  the  number  of  molars  also  shows  that  he 
believed  even  then  that  this  mammal,  when  farther  studied, 
would  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  genus. 

At  any  rate,  however,  this  opinion  confers  great  importance 
on  this  small  relic  of  a  jaw,  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  lines 
in  length,  because  it  indicates  the  presence  of  terrestrial 
mammals  in  rocks  of  more  ancient  deposition  than  the  chalk. 

Cuvier  having  never  had  these  fossil  jaws  in  his  own  ca- 
binet,— having  been  unable  to  compare  them  with  the  skele- 
tons of  existing  species  which  were  brought  together  in  his 
extensive  collection  of  comparative  anatomy,  but  merely  hav- 
ing received  the  drawing,  made  by  M.  Constant  Prevost,  of 
the  jaw  in  the  Oxford  Museum,  and  also  that  of  a  larger  but 
less  perfect  one,  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Rev.  C. 
Sykes, — did  not  treat  of  these  remains  in  a  special  memoir, 
in  which  he  might  have  endeavoured  to  establish  their  rela- 
tions with  other  vertebrated  animals. 

From  this  time,  geologists,  confiding  in  the  authority  and 
judgment  of  the  great  anatomist,  have  cited  the  Stonesfield 
Didelphis  as  an  exception  to  the  generally-received  law,  that 
fossil  mammals  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  beds  belonging 
to  the  secondary  period ;  more  recently,  however,  doubts  have 
been  raised  by  naturalists  and  anatomists,  concerning  this 
determination. 

It  has  been  made  known  that  these  remains  of  Vertebrata 
were  regarded  as  having  belonged  to  the  class  Reptilia :  this 
opinion  is  said  to  have  originated  with  Professor  Grant,  in 
the  German  translation  of  Dr.  Buckland's  Bridgewater  Trea- 
tise, by  M.  Agassiz. 

If  this  new  determination  could  have  been  applied  without 
contradiction  to  the  half  jaw  examined  by  Cuvier,  it  would 
have  had  the  advantage  of  restoring  to  the  order  of  hitherto- 
observed  phenomena,  the  nature  of  the  animals  from  the 
Stonesfield  beds ;  but  M.  de  Blainville  has  again  rendered 
the  opinion  uncertain,  in  the  elaborate  memoir  lately  read  by 
him  before  the  Academy,  and  published  in  the  eighth  num- 
ber of  the  *Comptes  Rendus'  fox  1838,*  under  3ie  title  of 

*For  a  translation  of  M.  de  Blainville's  Memoir,  see  *Mag.  Nat.  Hist' 
1838,  p.  639.— -^rf. 
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'^Doubts  concerning  the   supposed  fossil  Didelphis  from 
Stonesfieldy  ^c.** 

This  celebrated  anatomist  having  had  at  his  disposal  only 
the  drawings  of  these  interesting  fossils,  which  are  more  or 
less  faithful  representations,  has  nevertheless,  with  his  usual 
precise  method  of  comparison,  scrutinised  the  different  parts 
of  these  jaws ;  he  has  put  forward  in  succession  all  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome;  and  placed  us  in  possession  of  the 
doubts  which  the  previous  opinions  had  left  in  his  mind :  and 
finishes  by  coming  to  this  conclusion. 

First. — That  it  is  not  probable  that  the  two  solitary  fossil 
fragments  from  Stonesfield  can  belong  to  a  mammal  of  the 
genus  DidelphiSf  or  to  a  carnassier  allied  to  the  Insecti- 
vara. 

Secondly. — ^That  if  we  ought  to  regard  them  as  belonging 
to  the  class  of  mammals,  their  molar  dentition  would  bring 
them  nearer  to  the  family  of  the  seals  than  to  any  other. 

Thirdly. — ^That  it  is  more  probable  that  they  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  genus  of  the  sub-order  of  saurians. 

Fourthly. — ^That  in  the  present  state  of  the  case  he  propo- 
ses to  distinguish  them  under  a  distinct  generic  name, — that 
of  Amphithertum, 

We  thus  perceive  that  this  distinguished  professor  of  com- 
parative anatomy  is  inclined  to  regard  these  vertebrated  ani- 
mals as  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Reptilia  than  to  any  other 
class ;  and  he  cites,  in  support  of  his  conjectures,  the  opinion 
of  M.  Agassiz,  whom  he  believes  to  entertain  the  same  views 
of  the  matter  as  himself. 

I  ought  here  to  observe  that  the  note  extracted  from  a  let- 
ter of  M.  Agassiz  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  No.  10  of 
the  *  Comptes  Rendus  de  TAcademy,'  seems  in  favour  of  this 
opinion,  since  it  says, — "  M.  Agassiz,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
recent  communication  from  M.  de  Blainville,  writes  word  that 
subsequently  to  the  year  1835,  he  has  expressed,  in  Bronu 
and  Leonhard^s  Journal,  (p.  186,  anno  1835),  an  opinion  per- 
fectly agreeing  with  that  of  M.  de  Blainville  concerning  the 
supposed  Didelphis.^  In  referring  however  to  this  quotation 
I  find  that  in  this  note  M .  Agassiz  establishes,  in  a  very  clear 
manner,  the  opinion  that  the  Stonesfield  animals  are  undoubt- 
edly mammals,  but  that  their  affinity  with  the  marsupials 
does  not  appear  to  him  to  be  so  certain ; — that  their  teeth  re- 
semble more  those  of  the  Inseciivoray  and  also  have  some  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  seals. 

The  object  of  M.  Agassiz  therefore  in  this  note,  is  to  show 
that  these  bones  are  those  of  a  mammal,  which  he  considers 
rather  as  belonging  to  the  order  Inseciivora  than  to  any  other. 
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M.  de  •  Blainville  concludes  his  task  by  an  inTitation  for 
fresh  observations,  which  may  furnish  new  elements  to  the 
argument,  for  or  against  the  opinion  hitherto  admitted. 

The  memoir  of  M.  de  Blainville  proves,  that  if  he  had  had 
the  advantage  of  examining  the  fragments  themselves^  he 
would  have  left  no  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

Having  myself  been  more  fortunate,  I  hastened  in  some 
sort,  to  reply  to  the  appeal  which  he  made,  in  the  name  of 
the  Academy,  and  it  is  this  which  has  determined  me  to  re- 
quest to-day,  permission  to  read  the  memoir  which  I  now 
submit  to  your  approval. 

Dr.  Buckland  has  just  brought  over,  among  other  very  va- 
luable geological  specimens,  the  two  jaws  found  in  the  schist 
at  Stonesfield,  and  preserved  in  the  Oxford  Museum.  He 
very  willingly  entnisted  them  to  me  during  his  stay  at  Paris, 
and  allowed  me  to  have  models  of  them  taken,  which  I  have 
presented  to  the  Academy.  I  have  compared  the  originals 
with  the  different  mammaL<(  and  reptiles  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
Jardin  des  PlanteSy  and  I  believe  that  I  have  arrived,  by  this 
comparison,  at  a  confirmation  of  the  justice  of  Cuvier*s  opi- 
nion. 

One  of  the  two  jaws  submitted  to  my  examination  is  the 
very  one  which  Cuvier  for  a  short  time  inspected  ;  the  IHdel- 
pkis  PrevostiL  The  other,  subsequently  discovered,  is  of  the 
same  species  as  that  described  and  figured  by  Mr.  Broderip, 
his  Didelphis  Bucklandii. 

Another  jaw,  which  I  believe  to  be  of  this  latter  species, 
makes  a  part  of  Mr.  Sykoses  collection.  It  is  this  specimen 
which  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Lyell  allude  to  when  speaking  of 
the  fossils  in  their  works. 

This  specimen,  which  I  am  able  to  refer  to,  from  the  draw- 
ing sent  by  Mr.  Phillips  to  M.  Cuvier,  and  which  M.  Lau- 
rillard  has  had  the  goodness  to  lend  me,  is  less  complete  than 
the  two  others,  for  tihe  angle  is  wanting,  as  well  as  the  con- 
dyle, and  the  largest  part  of  the  ascending  ramus ;  the  latter 
however  has  left  its  impression  upon  the  stone,  which  serves 
as  a  matrix. 

This  proves  that  we  now  have  four  of  these  jaws  belonging 
to  two  distinct  species  of  vertebrated  animals  ;  and  so  far  I 
perfectly  agree  with  M.  Agassiz,  who  appears  to  have  seen  a 
fifth,  and  who  remarks,  it  is  singular  that  we  have  never  yet 
discovered  any  bone  belonging  to  any  other  part  of  the  ske- 
leton. 

The  jaw  first  known  has  been  so  fully  described  by  M.  C. 
Prevost,  in  his  memoir  upon  the  Stonesfield  fossils,  that  it 
will  be  needless  to  recapitulate  here  any  details  of  its  general 
form. 
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Phave  observed  however,  in  the  bone  itself,  that  the  molar 
teeth,  which  are,  as  you  are  aware,  ten  in  number,  are  all 
pressed  closely  one  against  another ;  that  the  five  or  six  an- 
terior teeth  have  two  \dsible  roots  ;  a  tiiangular  and  pointed 
crown,  with  a  little  *'  talon"  on  each  side,  tbe  anterior  being 
more  acute,  the  posterior  more  obtuse ;  that  these  latter,  when 
their  outer  side  is  shown,  present  a  crown  terminating  in  two 
nearly  equal  conical  points,  with  a  little  "  talon"  behind. 

The  second  piece  of  jaw  is  a  horizontal  left  ramusy  with 
its  inner  side  visible.  This  fragment,  which  is  curved  like  the 
jaw  of  the  Did.  murina  has  a  high  coronoid  process,  enlarged, 
rounded,  and  bent  a  little  backward.  The  condyle,  which  is 
veiy  distinctly  seen,  is  placed  a  little  above  the  dental  line. 
The  angle  of  the  jaw  is  prolonged  into  a  "  langueite  miencej^ 
making  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  inferior  line  and  the  hori- 
zontal ramus.  One  thing  very  important  to  point  out,  be- 
cause it  is  a  fact  not  previously  verified,  is,  that  this  ramus 
shows  the  opening  of  the  dental  canal,  which  is  a  small  cir- 
cular foramen^  pierced  a  little  forwarder  than  that  of  the 
D.  murina.  The  symphysis  is  entire  and  distinctly  apparent 
It  has  a  rough,  oval,  oblong  surface,  which  equals  in  width 
a  quarter  of  the  jaw,  and  which  is  obliquely  truncated  infe- 
riorly,  as  we  observe  in  the  Mammalia, 

The  teeth  remaining  upon  the  dental  arch,  are  three  ante- 
rior grinders,  exactly  in  their  right  place ;  they  are  shaped 
like  those  left  in  the  other  fossil  jaw ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
compressed,  triangular,  and  with  two  small  ^'talons"  on  each 
side.  At  the  base  of  the  ascending  ramus  we  observe  a  pos- 
terior, imperfect  molar  tooth,  out  of  its  place,  and  displaying 
two  very  distinct  pointed  tubercles.  There  is  upon  Uie  ma- 
trix and  in  firont  of  the  three  teeth,  an  impression  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  caused  by  a  &llen  tooth.  By  measuring 
with  a  pair  of  compasses  the  void  space  comprised  between 
the  base  of  the  ascending  ramusy  and  the  teeth  which  are 
still  in  their  places,  and  also  that  occupied  by  the  same  three 
teeth,  it  is  easy  to  convince  ourselves  diat  the  interval  ought 
to  be  occupied  by  five  teeth  ;  which  brings  the  total  number 
of  the  grinders  to  ten,  as  in  the  other  jaw. 

The  anatomists  who  are  my  auditors,  will  be  able  to  per- 
ceive from  what  I  have  just  observed  of  the  presence  of  the 
condyle,  of  the  form  of  the  teeth,  of  the  aspect  of  the  ascend- 
ing ramus  and  of  the  symphysis,  the  opening  of  the  dental 
canal,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw  into  an 
apophysis  which  is  slender  and  compressed  into  the  form  of 
a  tongue, — that  the  animal  which  exhibits  these  characters  is 
a  Mammal,     But  that  which  will  complete  the  description 
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and  remove  all  doubts,  is,  that  this  jaw,  like  that  of  the  Di- 
delphis  Prevostiij  is  formed  of  a  single  bone ;  while  in  the 
saurians,  it  is  well  known  that  each  half  is  formed  of  five 
osseous  pieces. 

The  inductions  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  lobulated 
character  of  the  teeth  in  these  animals,  appear  to  me  to  proTe 
that  this  configuration  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Let 
us  only  examine  the  false  molars  of  a  carnivorous  animal, 
a  pandier  for  instance — and  we  perceive  that  they  are  also 
formed  of  a  middle  tubercle,  compressed  and  triangular,  hav- 
ing on  each  side  a  little  "talon"  or  tubercle.  There  is  nothing 
more  in  the  teeth  of  the  Stonesfield  fossil.  This  sort  of  pal- 
mated  appearance  is  not  at  all  similar  to  the  flattened  and 
triangular  teeth  of  some  of  the  saurians,  which  have,  as  in 
the  IgvanaSj  their  edges  notched  in  very  fine  regular  indent- 
ations. 

This  comparison  leads  me  back  to  the  osseous  fragment 
possessed  by  Mr.  Sykes.  This  jaw,  belonging  to  the  right 
side,  has  its  external  surface  visible ;  its  ascending  ramus 
and  symphysary  portion  are  wanting.  We  perceive  in  it  nine 
distinct  teeth,  and  the  socket  for  a  tenth.  The  artist,  who 
was  not  an  anatomist,  has  represented  the  teeth  as  with  crowns 
divided  into  lobes,  to  the  number  of  five,  and  forming  a  sort 
of  "ra?ace",  which  never  exists  either  in  \he  Mammalia  or  Rep- 
tilia.  It  appears  to  me  that  these  organs  have  not  been  pro- 
perly detached  from  their  matrix,  and  that  persons  have  been 
led  into  error  as  to  the  palmated  division  of  these  teeth. 

Having  thus  given  the  reasons  which  prove  to  me  that  the 
animal  to  which  the  fossil  jaws  discussed  in  this  memoir  have 
belonged,  must  have  been  a  mammal,  let  us  examine  to  what 
order  it  ought  to  be  referred. 

I  apprehend  that  what  has  led  us  from  the  truth  has  been 
the  comparison  made  between  these  fossil  animals  and  the 
common  opossum  {Didelphis  Virginiana),  We  see,  in  fact, 
in  this  animal,  that  the  second  false  molar  is  much  higher 
than  those  next  to  it,  and  that  it  differs  from  them.  But  let 
us  take,  as  a  point  of  comparison,  the  Z>.  murinay  which  is  a 
small  didelph  of  about  the  same  size ;  and  we  shall  find  the 
resemblance  more  striking,  and  shall  no  longer  wonder  at  the 
affinity  indicated  by  M.  Cuvier.  In  this  animal  the  false 
molars  are  of  the  same  height,  and  are  equally  pressed  one 
against  another ;  they  are,  like  nearly  all  the  false  molars  of 
the  true  camassiersy  triangular,  and  have  on  each  side  a  small 
supplementary  tubercle.  The  posterior  molars,  like  those  of 
the  fossil  which  I  have  in  view,  have  two  points,  succeeded 
by  a  small  "talon,"  upon  the  outer  edge,  and  three  conical  and 
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pointed  tubercles  upon  the  inner  edge.  Those  specimens  of 
this  fossil  which  are  completely  disengaged  from  their  matrix 
probably  exhibit  a  similar  conformation  of  their  molar  teeth; 
for  M.  Agassiz  says  in  his  note,  that  the  grinders  have  five 
points,  disposed  like  those  of  the  Insectivora,  The  curve  of 
the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  Didelphis  Bticklandiiy  and  the 
form  and  direction  of  the  ascending  one,  present  a  perfect 
agreement  with  that  of  the  2>.  murina :  the  differences  con- 
sist in  the  fossil  having  the  condyle  less  elevated,  the  tongue- 
shaped  process  of  the  angle  more  external,  and  the  opening 
of  the  dental  canal  more  anterior. 

The  Didelphis  Prevosttt  has  the  ramtM  of  the  jaw  straight- 
er,  but  the  form  of  its  molars,  and  the  great  number  of  these 
teeth,  bring  it  nearer  to  the  didelphs  than  to  any  other  mar- 
supial animal. 

If  we  compare  the  fossil  animal  with  the  Insectivoraj  we 
perceive  in  the  latter  the  coronoid  process  carried  more  for- 
ward, and  separated  from  the  condyle  by  a  deeper  space ; 
the  angular  process  of  the  jaw  is  shorter,  forming  a  less  ob- 
tuse angle  with  the  horizontal  ramun;  the  commencement  of 
the  horizontal  ramus  is  more  convex,  the  rest  of  the  bone 
straighter,  and  the  number  of  teeth  always  less. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  admit  that  the  fossil  animal  is  of  the 
order  of  Marsupialia^  we  must  not  wonder  at  the  resemblance 
which  may  exist  between  it  and  the  Insectivoraj  for  we  know 
that  the  pouched  animals  form  a  kind  of  sub-class,  as  Cuvier 
says,  of  which  the  series  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  placental 
Mammalia ;  and  we  can  thus  distinguish  insectivorous  mar- 
supials, carnivorous  marsupials,  and  rodent  marsupials; 
&c.  But  the  animals  of  this  order  [MarsupiiUia]  are  the  only 
the  Cetacea  excepted,  which  are  furnished  with  so  large  a 
number  of  teeth. 

It  was  also  thought  that  this  fossil  animal  might  be  refer- 
red to  the  family  of  the  seals,  on  account  of  the  subdivision 
of  the  teeth  into  lobules.  I  shall  first  observe,  that  in  the 
PhaciB  properly  so  called,  the  common  seal  is  the  only  one 
which  has  five  tubercles  upon  the  dental  crown ; — that  the 
others  have  only  three ; — and  that  in  the  Phoca  crisiata  there 
even  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  simple,  blunt,  coni- 
cal crown,  furrowed  upon  its  surface,  and  without  any  sup- 
plementary tubercles. 

Thus,  a  lobulated  form  of  tooth  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  constant  characteristic  of  the  seals,  and  consequently  is  not 
a  distinction  of  importance.  But  it  must  be  observed  that 
among  the  Amphibia  the  angle  of  the  jaw  is  not  produced  in- 
to the  tongue-shaped  process  which  exists  among  the  car- 
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nassiers  and  the  carnivorous  marsupials.  In  the  common 
seal  we  find  a  simple  tubercle  at  the  maxillary  angle ;  in  the 
Phoca  cristata  this  process  is  more  obtuse ;  and  in  the  Pho- 
ca  leptonyXj  de  Blainville,  it  is  quite  obsolete. 

We  see  indeed  that  this  process  re-appears  and  becomes  a 
character  of  more  importance  in  the  genus  Otariaj  in  which 
it  constitutes  a  strong,  trihedral  projection,  obtuse,  and  pro- 
longed into  a  prominent  ridge  below  the  jaw.  But  there  is 
one  characteristic  mark  in  Uie  species  of  this  genus,  which 
quite  removes  all  affinity  to  the  fossil  jaw ; — ^their  molar  teeth 
have  but  a  single  root. 

Thus  the  supposed  Didelphis  does  not  appear  to  be  refera- 
ble to  the  family  of  the  seals. 

A.S  we  never  see  this  angular  process  disappear  in  the  car^ 
nassiers,  I  think  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  fossil 
bones  found  at  Stonesfield  belong  to  a  terrestrial  carnivorous 
mammal ;  and  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  its  teeth, 
that  it  is  more  closely  related  to  the  didelphs  than  to  any  other 
known  mammiferous  animal. 

The  present  investigation  furnishes  a  fresh  proof  that  the 
attentive  study  of  even  the  smallest  parts  of  organic  struc- 
ture leads  to  very  curious  general  residts,  since  diey  become 
characters,  the  importance  of  which  we  did  not  in  the  least 
anticipate. 

The  prolonged  tongue-shaped  process  is  absent  in  man,  in 
the  Quadrumanaj  and  in  the  frugivorous  bats,  animals  in 
which  the  articulation  of  the  jaw  does  not  require  that  fixed- 
ness which  is  a  necessary  condition  in  the  existence  of  the 
camassiers.  This  process  in  the  last  furnishes  a  strong  in- 
sertion for  the  ligaments  or  sets  of  muscles  which  regulate 
the  lateral  movements  of  the  jaw;  when  it  closes,  they  fix  it 
in  its  articulation,  and  produce  that  action  of  the  teeth  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  mastication  of  the  food.  This  process  is 
obsolete,  or  nearly  so,  in  those  seals  which  are  placed  in  the 
order  carnassiersy  because  these  seize  their  prey  in  the  water, 
and  transfix  it  with  their  pointed  teeth  rather  than  masticate 
it,  and  do  not  therefore  require  so  much  fixedness  of  articu- 
lation. 

If  we  observe  it  to  become  projecting  among  the  Otari<By  it 
is  easy  to  account  for  this  by  a  simple  examination  of  their 
slightly  pointed  teeth,  inserted  obliquely  and  across  the  den- 
tal arch,  and  which  would  have  been  less  fitted  for  retaining 
living  prey,  if  the  lower  jaw  had  been  capable  of  making  a 
lateral  movement  below  the  upper  one. 

Were  I  not  afiraid  of  wandering  firom  my  subject,  it  would 
be  easy  for  me  to  demonstrate  that  the  prolongation  of  the 
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angle  of  the  jaw  is  just  as  well  adapted  in  the  Rodentia  for 
the  action  of  their  teeth. 

Thus  the  form  of  this  process,  and  that  of  the  teeth  and  of 
the  condyle,  are  always  combined  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
study  of  these  parts  becomes  of  very  great  importance  in  as- 
certaining the  natural  relations  of  animals. 

I  think,  therefore,  to  return  to  our  sulnect,  that  the  bones 
from  the  Stonesfield  slate,  published  under  the  names  of  Di- 
delphis  Prevosiii  and  Did,  Bucklandiiy  have  belonged  to 
mammiferous  animals,  veiy  nearly  approaching  the  didelphs, 
but  of  a  distinct  genus. 

Not  having  had  the  advantage  of  inspecting  the  portion  of 
a  jaw  preserved  at  "TEcole  des  Mines,"  I  have  been  unable 
to  treat  of  that  fossil  in  this  memoir. 

M.  Agassiz,  who  regarded  these  animals  as  of  an  ambigu- 
ous nature  among  Vertebrata,  has  proposed  for  a  generic 
name  that  of  Amphigonus. 

M.  de  Blainville,  adopting  the  same  views,  without  being 
aware  of  the  name  proposed  by  M.  Agassiz,  which  is  not 
cited  in  his  note  in  Bronu  and  Leonhard's  Journal,  has  pro- 
posed that  of  Amphitherium  or  Meter  other  ium.  As  in  all 
that  we  can  deduce  from  a  study  of  the  portions  of  jaws  sub- 
mitted to  our  examination,  I  see  nothing  which  indicates  an 
ambiguous  or  heterogeneous  nature, — and  as  the  names  pro- 
posed by  these  naturalists  express  doubts  which  in  my  opin- 
ion no  longer  have  any  foundation,  I  think  it  would  be  advis- 
able now  to  apply  a  more  significant  appellation.  I  do  not 
think  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  ill  consequences 
to  arise  which  generally  follow  changes  of  names  in  Natural 
History,  because  those  which  I  propose  to  replace  by  others 
have  not  yet  been  adopted  by  systematic  writers,  and  conse- 
quendy  have  not  yet  received  tiie  sanction  of  naturalists  in 
general.  The  name  of  Thylacotherium  appears  to  me  a  pre- 
ferable one. 

If  we  call  to  mind  the  figure  of  the  fossil  jaw  published  by 
Mr.  Broderip,  which  is  taken  from  a  fragment  that  I  have  not 
examined,  the  new  genus  of  fossil  Mammalia  will  have 
the  following  characters,  taken  from  the  examination  of  the 
lower  jaw  only. 

Eight  incisor  teeth,  two  canines,  and  ten  molars,  with  five 
or  six  false  anterior  ones ;  the  hinder  teeth  presenting  a  sum- 
mit consisting  of  five  tubercles,  three  internal  and  two  exter- 
nal, the  latter  succeeded  by  a  small  ^Halon." 

The  two  species  referable  to  this  genus,  are — 

ITiylacotheriufn  Prevosiii,  [Didelphis  Prevosiii^  Cuvier), 
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having  its  horizontal  nuitiM  some  what  Btrai(^tened;  its  depth 
about  the  fourth  part  of  its  length.     And — 

Thylacotherium  Bucklandiiy  (Didelphis  Bucklandiiy  Bro- 
derip),  having  its  horizontal  rcanus  narrower  and  more  curved. 

Such  are  the  zoological  characters  at  present  known  of 
this  genus  of  fossil  Mammalia. 


Art.  II. — Kotiee  of  Undescribed  Zoophytes  from  the   Yorkshire 

Chalk.    By  John  Edward  Lee,  Esq. 

Professor  Phillips,  in  his  "  lUustrations  of  the  Geology  of 
the  Yorkshire  Coast,'^  has  observed,  that  ^^  the  interesting  re- 
mains of  Spongi<B  are  nowhere  so  well  developed  as  in  Eng- 
land, and  perhaps  nowhere  in  England,  so  well  as  in 
Yorkshire.  On  the  shore  near  Bridlington,  ihey  lie  exposed 
in  the  cliffs  and  scars,  and  being  seldom  enclosed  in  flint, 
allow  their  organization  to  be  studied  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage." 

This  locality  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  it  deserves  :  the  chalk  cliffs  from  Sewerby  to  the 
Danes'  Dyke  on  the  south  of  Flamborough  Head  abound  in 
Zoophytes^  and  a  diligent  collector  will  not  be  long  in  obtain- 
ing an  extensive  suite  of  specimens  ;  the  chalk  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  admit  of  being  easily  worked,  so  that  the  fossils 
may  be  cleared  without  much  difficulty,  and  their  characters 
properly  exposed.  The  labour  however  has  only  commenced : 
the  varieties  in  form,  and  the  gradations  from  one  to  another, 
are  almost  endless,  and  the  difficulty  in  determining  species 
is  so  great,  that  it  almost  operates  as  a  bar  to  the  study  of 
these  remains  ;  still  as  every  additional  fact  respecting  them 
must  be  of  some  value,  where  so  little  comparatively  is  known, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  description  of  several  species 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  new;  and  should  it  afterwards 
prove  that  I  have  been  mistaken,  they  can  then  be  referred 
to  their  proper  situations. — Two  of  the  species  described  seem 
to  be  Siphonias ;  four,  or  perhaps  five,  may  for  the  present  be 
considered  as  sponges,  and  one  seems  to  be  a  Udotea. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  though  the  locality  from  which 
these  fossils  were  obtained,  is  extremely  rich  in  Zoophytes^ 
yet  the  rest  of  the  Y'orkshire  chalk  is  comparatively  barren : 
this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  southern  part  of  the 
range ;  I  have  sought  almost  in  vain,  for  any  specimens 
worthy  of  preservation,  in  the  numerous  chalk  pits  from  Mar- 
ket Weighton  to  Hessle. 
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The  kind  most  abundaiit  near  Bridlington  is  the  Spangia 
radiciformis  of  Phillips ;  numbers  of  this  species  lie  in  aU 
directions  in  the  cliff  below  Sewerby,  both  paraUel  with,  and 
across  the  direction  of  the  strata :  many  specimens  appear 
to  have  been  a  good  deal  worn  before  they  were  imbedded, 
whUe  others,  particularly  of  the  cup-shaped  form,  are  per- 
fect, even  to  the  finest  fibres  of  the  root  In  some  cases 
these  latter  have  disappeared,  but  are  yet  shown  very  beau- 
tifully by  the  hollows  m  the  chalk  they  once  filled,  being 
coloured  with  ochreous  matter. 

I  have  never  yet  observed  the  root  of  any  sponge  attached 
to  any  of  the  other  fossil  bodies  which  are  found  in  the  chalk ; 
this  fact  appears  singular,  since  the  fine  fibres  of  the  root 
are  in  many  cases  perfectly  preserved:  about  two  years 
ago  however,  I  obtained  a  specimen  of  a  variety  of  Spon- 
^  radici/of^u,  (or  perhaps  a  new  species),  in  which  the 
short  thick  fibres  of  the  root  appear  attached  to  the  head  of 
another  individual  of  the  same  species. 

The  variety  in  outward  form  has  been  already  referred  to  ; 
the  internal  structure  also  exhibits  very  great  irregularity  of 
character :  for  instance,  it  has  been  generally  believed  that 
the  root-shaped  sponges  had  a  central  cylindrical  cavity,  ex- 
tending downwards  to  the  stem :  the  annexed  diagram  {fig.  1.) 
1  .«i_  shows  however  that  this  character  is  not  con- 
stant :  it  is  a  magnified  representation  of  the  sec- 
tion of  one  of  these  fossil  bodies.  The  specimen, 
when  obtained,  was  broken  in  two  or  three  places ; 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  there  was  a  simple 
circular  perforation,  but  about .  an  inch  higher  this  cavity 
had  assumed  a  quadrangular  appearance,  and  other  circular 
canals  were  visible  on  each  side,  two  of  which  were  of  much 
larger  size  than  the  others.  At  first  sight,  it  appeared  to  con- 
nect the  SipkonitiB  with  the  Choanites  of  Mantell,  and  being 
very  anxious  to  obtain  fiuther  specimens,  I  examined  with 
great  care  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  where  this  fossil 
was  procured :  firom  that  day  to  this  however,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  another  instance  of  such  a  conformation, 
and  at  length  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  cha- 
racters must  be  considered  as  merely  accidental. 

The  young  Spongite  are  very  abundant  along  the  whole 
face  of  the  cliff:  a  great  variety  of  globular  specimens  may 
be  obtained,  firom  the  size  of  a  small  pea  to  that  of  a  conmion 
nut ;  the  form  then  becomes  rather  conical,  and  there  are 
often  appearances  of  a  process  of  attachment. — As  they  in- 
crease in  size  the  specific  characters  gradually  develope  them- 
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selves ;  but  the  rouiig  spectmens  as  well  as  the  old,  are  sub- 
ject to  great  vanely  in  ciiaracter. 

Some  of  the  cup-shaped  sponges  attain  a  large  size ;  I 
have  one  which  measures  12  inches  in  diameter. 

Many  specimens  in  my  possession  exhibit  characters  which 
apparently  indicate  new  species,  besides  those  about  to  be 
described.  I  have  however  thought  it  best  only  to  give  an 
account  of  such  a^  are  sufficiently  perfect  to  afibrd  a  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  character. 


I.  Siph.  elava. — Club-shaped;  giadiiallj  increaung  in  size  till  Tojoear 

the  crowD :  tbe  lar^r  canals,  after  spreading  widelj  in  the  substance 

of  the  hodj,  are  crowded  together  at  the  top,  pneentiug  a  pentago- 

naJ,  or  hexagonal  appearance.    Fig.  3. 

The  shape  of  this  species  is  very  regular,  as  will  be  seen 

from  the  annexed  figure,  {^.  2.) ;  the  original  is 

seven  inches  in  length  :  the  stem  is  pierced  by  a 

single  canal,  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 

t  bottom :  about  an  inch  higher,  four  or  five  prin- 

I  clpal  canals,  and  several  smaller  ones  shew  ttem- 

'  selves  ;  the  subjoined  sketch,  (^fiff.  3.)  drawn  of  the 

natural  size,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  appearance : 

still  higher,  the  canals  increase  in  number,  and 

are  considerably  spread  in  the  body  of  the  fossil. 


At  the  crown  there  seems  to  be  a  still  greater  number,  and 
they  are  so  crowded,  as  almost  to  represent  a  honeycomb ; 
figure  4,  which  is  drawn  of  the  natural  size  from  a  specimen 
a  litUe  ground  down  at  the  top,  will  give  some  idea  of  this 
arrangement. 

In  specimens  which  have  been  rolled  on  the  beach,  and 
which  are  consequently  without  the  external  covering,  the 
whole  surface  appears  studded  with  minute  pores ;  these  are 
the  orifices  of  small  radiating  tubes,  which  communicate  with 
the  larger  canals. 

This  species  does  not  appear  to  be  very  rare. 


2.  Siph.   angtiilla. — Elongated,  cjliudiical,  neail;  of  an  .equal  size 
■e  tiroes  tLe  breadtit ;  larger 


eight  oi 
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*  Fig.  5.  which  is  reduced  from  a  specimen  thir- 

teen inches  in  length,  will  shew  the  general  form 
of  this  species  :  the  bottom  is  pierced  by  a  single 
canal,  which  about  an  inch  and  a  half  higher,  ap- 
pears diWded  into  eight  or  ten :  this  number  is 
not  materially  encreased  at  the  top,  where  the 
canals  are  scattered  over   the   surface,  and  not 
crowded  together  as  in  the  last  species :  the  an- 
nexed figure,  i^fig-  6  a 
which  is  of  the  natm 
size,  shows  the  appei 
ance  of  the  summit : 
will  be   seen,   that  t 
highest  part  is'of  a  h 
size  than  the  rest  of  I 

fossil,  and  forms  a''sort  of  crown.  The  specimen 
figured  ia  considerably  compressed,  so  that  in  the 
sketch  it  appears  broader  in  proportion  to  its  length 
than  it  would  have^done  had  it  been  of  its  natural 
form. 

This  species  is  rare :  besides  the  specimen  from 
which  the  above  description  was  taken,  I  have 

only  met  with  two  or  three  fragments. 

Sfonom. 
1.  Sp.  c^ahlatUt. — Inrenelj  conical,  with  a  considerable  depression  at 
llie  crown  :  from  ten  to  Bueea  arms  projecting  downwarda  frDm  the 
lower  part  of  the  bod;.   Fig.  1. 

f  Of  this  beautlfid   fossil, 

[Jig.  7.),  only  one  specimen 
has  hitherto  been  £scover- 
ed:  but  as  the  chamcters 
are  very  well  marked,  it  will 
not,  I  hope,  be  thought  pre- 
mature, to  consider  it  anew 
species.  Nothing  can  be 
sfud  respecting  the  length 
of  the  stem,  as  it  had  unfor- 
tunately been  lost  when  the 
specimen  was  taken  from 
the  face  of  the  cliff:  the 
whole  body  is  covered  with 
irregular  depressions,  which 
on  the  superior  surface,  and 
in  the  neighburhood  of  the 
■  side  arms,  take  a  fiexuoua 
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appearance :  neither  the  stem,  nor  the  side  arms  appear  to 

have  had  any  central  perforation.     The  original  is  nearly  six 

inches  in  length. 
2.  Sp.  faitigiata. — The  lower  part  fnnnel-sliap«d,  inlltited;  the  upper 
part  a  cone,  rUing  from  a  shgbt  depression,    t'ig.  8. 

^  This  fossil  is  nothy  any  means  common ; 

I  have  only  seen  two  specimens,  of  which 
the  most  perfect  is  represented  in  the 
annexed  sketch.  {^^.  8.)  The  inferior 
part  is  surromided  by  depressed  undula- 
ted lines,  some  of  which  take  a  diagonal 
direction :  the  terminating  cone  is  small, 
and  not  by  any  means  proportionate  to 
the  inflated  appearance  of  the  lower  part : 
the  central  cavity  appears  to  be  very 
small  indeed. 

The  figure  is  about  one  half  the  natural 


3.  Sp.  lepiaformii. — Irrerularlj  funnel-shaped  ;  marked  externally  with 
a  few  scattered  elevated  oiiGt-es;  from  eight  to  ten  aims,  rbing  up- 
wards from  the  superior  edge  :  one  or  moie  additiooal  branches  arising 
iiom  the  same  root.    Fig.  9. 
'  This  beautiful  species  appears  to 

be  extremely  rare:  besides  the 
specimen  represented  by  the  &• 
gore,  (Jig.  9.)  I  have  only  met 
with  two  or  three  fragments, 
which  still  were  sufficient  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  above  charac- 
ters were  not  accidental  :  the 
length  of  the  fossil  from  the  root 
to  the  extremity  of  what  remains 
of  the  longest  arm,  is  about  eight 
inches:  there  is  an  appearance  of 
one  small  side  arm,  thrown  off 
downwards,  but  most  probably 
this  is  not  a  constant  character  : 
the  root  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  fibrous. 


FROM  THK  YOBESHIBB  CHALK. 


I.  Sp.ampulia. — Bladder-shaped,  corered  with  ine^uUr  depre»dam; 
stem  equal  to  tie  bodj  in  length ;  fibres  of  the  root  short  and  thick  ; 
central  csvitj  cjlindrical,  hiilf  the  depth  of  the  body.     Fig.  10. 

'  This  species  is  not  so  rare  as  the  pre- 

ceding, but  is  seldom  met  with  in  such 
complete  preservation  as  the  specimen 
figured,  (Jiff.  10.);  the  greater  number 
of  those  which  have  been  found,  are 
compressed  and  distorted.  Two  or 
three  weathered  specimens  in  my  pos- 
session show  very  clearly  that  the  cen- 
tral cavity  is  in  the  shape  of  a  short, 
lliick  cylinder,  suddenly  terminating 
about  uie  middle  of  the  body :  the 
length  of  the  specimen  is  about  nine 
inches  and  a  hidf. 


fi.  Sp.  $pinoia. — Globniar,  unattached,  corered  partly  with  oval  notched 
plates,  overljing  each  other,  partly  rough,  covered  with  irregular  de- 
pressions :  armed  with  from  eighteen  to  twenty  spines :  internal  struc- 
ture fibrous,  radiating  from  a  point  in  the  circumfereuce.    Spines 
ranring  much  in  size,  hollow,  covered  with  an  appearance  of  pointed 
scales  overljiugone  another.    Fig.  II. 
This  most  singular  fossil  has  I  believe,  only  been  found  in 
two  localities ;   one  of  which  is  the  cliff  about  a  hundred 
yardfi  west  of  the  Danes'  Dyke,  and  the  other  a  quarry  north 
of  Marton,  probably  where  the  same  bed  appears  on  the  sur- 
tttce.     It  is  rare ;  I  only  know  of  five  specimens,  of  which 
one  was  foimd  by  my  friend  Mr.  W.  H.  I^kes,  and  is  now 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Hull  Literaiy  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety.     I   have  indeed  heard  of  a  fossil  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Bowerbank,  which  from   the  accoimt  given  to  me  by 
Mr.  CharlesworUi,  may  probably  be  the  same  species,  but 
I  have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  sight  of  it 

The  general  appearance,  when  most  perfect,  is  that  of  a 
small  Cidarit,  with  the  spines  attached :  when  imperfect,  it 
would  probably  be  taken  for  one  of  the  small  globular  sponges, 
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BO  coiuntoD  in  the  chalk  near  Bridlington,  which  majpeHiapa 
account  for  its  not  having  been  before  noticed. 


The  annexed  {_fig.  11.)  will  give  some  idea  of  its  general 
form.  The  specimen  drawn  (^.  12.)  is  one  which  was 
found  on  the  scar,  and  having  been  water-worn  and  weathered, 
shows  the  internal  structure ;  the  figure,  which  is  a  little 
magnified,  displays  the  fibrous  structure  rather  more  plainly 
than  is  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  but  when  a  lens  is  applied, 
the  radiating  structure  becomes  very  apparent  The  struc- 
ture of  the  spines  is  very  singular ;  at  the  base,  they  seem 
composed  of  an  aggregation  of  litUe  spicule,  which  after- 
wards are  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  series 
of  fiiTTowed,  pointed  scales.  Fig.  13.  represents  the  lower 
part  of  one  of  the  spines  very  higly  magnified. 

The  covering  of  the  body  is  of  a  peculiar  character;  in 
some  places  it  appears  similar  to  that  of  many  other  sponges, 
marked  with  indefinite  depressions ;  in  others,  there  are  very 
decided  oval  notched  or  jagged  plates,  most  of  which  overlie 
one  another;  this  arrangement  is  generally  seen  most  dis- 
tinctly in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spines.  Fig.  14  repre- 
H  sents  a  portion  of  the  covering  very  highly 

magnified.     From  the  singularity  of  this 
appearance,  the  animal  might  almost  be 
\  supposed  to  belong  to  a  very  different  class 
I  f  bom  that  of  the  sponges,  and  the  associa- 

ted genera ;  so  at  least  it  appeared  to  me, 
till,  being  anxious  to  see  more  of  the  in- 
ternal structure,  I  had  the  specimen  cut  tlirough,  just  below 
the  plates  figured  in  the  last  diagram:  an  irregular  fibrous 
structure  then  became  visible,  similar  to  that  shewn  in  {Jig. 
12.]  with  the  exception  of  the  radiatod  appearance :  this  dif- 
ference however  may  be  accounted  for  by  its  being  a  cross 
section.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  the  spongy  structure 
appears  to  be  constant,  while  the  plated  appearance  is  not 
so,  I  have  placed  it  amongst  the  sponges  till  it  shall  have 
been  examined,  and  its  place  assigned  by  some  more  ex- 
perienced naturalist 


ON  THE  LAMELUCORNB  OF  OLIVIER. 


1.  Vd.  MKceUoio. — FotiD  rimple,  not  lobed,  marked  wilh  namerans  pk- 

TBDe)  lines,  which  are  crossed  bj  otheis  equal!  j  stnmg,  m  well  aa  by  m- 

reral  concentric  undulations. 

3  '  Doperfect  Bpecunen  figured  is  the 

me  which  I  have  seen,  bo  that  its 

cters  cannot  be  veiy  correctly  de< 

)  annexed  sketch  {Jig.  15.)  will 
-general  idea  of  its  appearance, 
b  it  does  not  mark  the  imdulationg 
11  as  could  be  wished ;  it  is  drawn 
natural  size. 
It  was  found  in  the  same  locality  as  the  other  specimeoB. 

HuU,  Nov.  15M,  I83S. 


By  The 
Rbt.  F.  W.  How,  FJl.8.,  F.L.S.,  "^  "  "     ~ 

wn*.  •FiciB*.  comTKT.  iBBDramiiT  OF  Airtsou 

oifTBd.     1  Mlo.  England.  MeMonOiay  Fabricina. 

LtpUioiA,  Kiib)'. 


dadavascar. 
;.  of  Good  Ho 


4  wfToM.  C.  of  Good  Hope  BololrieKia,  Kirby. 

5  vuigarU.  Enf^land.  MeliAmlha,  Fabrioini. 

6  nfMM.  GennuiT.  Anovia,  Lapoite. 

7  oceiJaUmlit.  Soath  or  Fnmoe.  - 


East  Indies.  Leyidtola,  Kirby. 

9*lmx.        -    C.ofGood  Hope  CnHUiofricAta,  Kirby. 

10  toMitUU*.     France.  RhiMlrogtu,  Laueille. 

11  ciHna.  Paris.  

12  ptni  Provence.  Mitrodenta,  Kirby. 
IS^CB.  Ital^.  SAintrogut,  Latreille. 

14  obloKga.  Puis.  AHonuUa,  Megerle. 

15  eornuta  Calabria-  Paekmnu,  Latreille. 

16  glauea  Brazils.  Peiiditola,  Macl<eay. 

17  l<trUgeTa  North  America.  Areoda,  Leach. 

18  nnefdts  Virginia.  Ptlidnota,  MacLeay. 
lOjwtoi  North  America.  ? 

20  elonmta  Pennsylvania.  Gmut  nomtm 

2lfeTvtda  North  America.  Hohlrickia,  Kiiby. 


arrOeza 


33  plebria  Sen^al.  Anomala,  Megerle. 

24  pallida  C.  of  Good  Hope 

30  uitieolor  Senegal.  

36  n^eoUU  Coromandel.  Anomiola  ? 

27  nuticB  Guadalonpe.  Unknown. 

28  atriplieii  Barbary.  Hoplqpv*,  Laporte. 
^Otignala  Jamaica.  CycJoc«pA<i/a,  Latreille 

-No.  25.  N.  s.  c 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON 


SSKUC. 


•PBGIX8. 


MSLOLONTffd.  ^Oimmaculata 

31  viridii 

32  Lett 

33  Hcolor 

34  suturalii 

35  didna 
36angtdata 
37  HmocuZato 
SSdoreyi 
d9vitu 

40  JFVweAu 

41  femoralii 

42  c«nJea 

43  cartdocephala 

44  Hptcncto^a 

45  maiira 
46^2acfa/M 

47  tef  taCM 

48  f^rtato 

49  globator 
60rauca 

51  erythrocephala 

52  melanocephala 

53  odcttfYi 

54  rwfa 

55  &rufiii«a 
56ymti^fieii 

57  pubetceru 

58  errofu 

59  inii«&a 

60  nitidula 

61  jmcea 
62/et<»va 
63/<eto 
64  aulica 
^5  nlendida 
^  itneata 
enfgihha 
'68  versicolor 

69  miito&t/u 

70  tariabilu 

71  ruricola 

72  humeralu 

73  ZeJra 

74  viftohM 

75  ( vtt/jMf ,  null 
76'[Airto,/anii. 

77  crinita 

78  ctiMrea 

79  «rnM 

80  lynx 

81  pno^McuZea 

82  limbaia 

83  praticola 
S4  agricola 


COUKTBT. 

Guadaloupe 

China 

East  Indies 

Java 

New  Holland 

Cayenne 

Biazilfl? 

China 

St  Domingo 

England 

HoUand 

East  Indies 

C.  Good  Hope 

East  Indies  ? 

C.  Good  Hope 

Baibaiy 

Terre  de  Feu 

Ditto 

Ditto 

C.  Good  Hope 

CoTomandel 

East  Indies? 

Cayenne 

Equin.  Africa 

C.  Good  Hope 

England 

East  Indies 

Coromandel 

North  America 

South  America 

Cayenne 

C.  Good  Hope 

New  Zealana 

Ditto 

Equin.  Africa 

C.  Good  Hope 

Siena  Leone 

C.  Good  Hope 

Sierra  Leone 

Tranquehar 

North  America 

England 

Paris 

C.  Good  Hope 

East  Indies 

Siberia 

Caucasus 

C.  Good  Hope 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

East  Indies 

C.  Good  Hope 

Siberia 

Germany 


▲BBAVOEMSXT  OF  AUTROBS. 

Cuclocephalaj   Latreille. 
JSuchhray  MacLeay. 
MimeUy  Kirby. 
Euehl&ra,  MacLeay. 
Stethaspii,  Hope. 
ChaUpSuy  MacLeay. 
Bolax,  Fischer  ? 
AdorettUf  Escholtz. 
Rutela^  LatreUle. 
AnomaUj  Megerle. 

Adorehu,  Escholtz. 

?Popilltay  Leach. 

^ 


Glaphyrut,  Latreille. 
Macrosonuij  Hope. 


Grenui  novum, 
Apogonia^  Kirby. 

Cyelocephaloy  Laporte. 
AdoretuSy  Escholtz. 
Crenui  novum. 
Sericay  MacLeay. 
Apogoniuy  Kirt>y. 

Anomalay  Megerle. 

Bolax  ?  Fischer. 
Trochaluy  Laporte. 
Calonotay  Hope. 

Genus  novum, 
Sericuy  MacLeay. 
TrochtUay  Laporte. 


Sericay  MacLeay. 


Stripsiphery  G.  P. 
OlapkymSy  Latreille. 
Amphicomay  LatreiUe. 

Anisonyxy  LatreiUe. 


Anisoplia  ? 
Agentusy  Serville. 
Hopliay  Illiffer. 
Anisopliay  Megerle. 
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OSMUS.                             8PBCIB8. 

COUMTBT. 

MELOLONTHA,     85  horticoU 

England 

Sefrutieola 

Gennany 

87  arvicola 

Siberia 

eSreffia 

Algiers 

69farinosa 

France 

90  tqvAmoia 

Paris 

91  argentea 

England 

C.  Good  Hope 

92  rujncola 

93  Hbirica 

Siberia 

94  pulveruUnia 

England 

95jloralis 

Provence 

96  marginata 

Gua<laloupe 

97  mbqnnota 

Jamaica 

9S  atomaria 

C.  Good  Hope 

99  crauipes 

Ditto 

100  gpinipes 

Ditto 

101  podagrica 

Ditto? 

102  dtfUipei 

Ditto 

I03g<magra 

Ditto 

104  artkriHca 

Ditto 

105  a&irmata 

Ditto 

106  longipe$ 

Ditto 

107  capicola 

Ditto 

108  monticola 

New  Holland 

109  temittriata 

Surinam 

110  variant 

C.  Good  Hope 

111  coMtanea 

Surinam 

1 12  hamorrhoida- 

East  Indies  ? 

lu 

113  undata 

Surinam 

1 14  picipet 

Bengal? 

115  itquinoctialU 

Hungary 
Soutn  America 

lie  iffnea 

117  pagana 

Genera 

lis  4-punctata 
119  Hbialu 

Spain 

0.  Good  Hope 

120  alpina 

Geneva 

121  l2-punctata 

Siberia 

AULurosMBirr  or  AumoBfl. 
AnUaplia^  M^;erle, 

Hopliay  Illiger. 


Lepisia,  Serville. 
Hopliay  Illiger. 


Hoplia? 

MacrodactyhuyJjBXt&Me 
Genus  novum. 
Pachynema,  Senrille. 
MonocheluSy  Illiger. 

ZHckeluty  Serville. 

ManocheluSj  Illiger. 
Lepitrix,  Serville. 
DtcheluSy  Serville. 
Lejintrix,  Serville. 
Ltpareiray  Kirby. 
Cyclocevhala  ? 
Anomala? 
Cyclocephala, 
Mimela  ? 

Rutela? 
Mimela? 

Kkitotroguty  Latreille. 
Bolax  ?  Fischer. 
Rhiioiroguty  Latreille. 
Rhitotrogus  ?  Latreille. 
Lmtrix  P 

Rkitotroguty  Latreille. 
Hoplia,  Illiger. 


Genus  5.  Melolontha. 

Sp.  2.  alba.  This  is  evidently  the  same  insect  as  Scarabie- 
us  Hololeucus  of  Pallas ;  as  the  latter  name  was  previ- 
ously used  by  that  author  it  ought  to  be  retained  I  con- 
sider it  as  belonging  to  Mr.  Kirby^s  genus  Lepidiota,  Le 
Comte  de  Castelneau,  however,  ranges  it  with  true  Melo- 
loniha. 

Sp.  3.  CommerBoniL  This  insect  appears  to  be  the  same 
species  which  Fabricius  has  published  under  the  name  of 
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Mel.  roridaf  to  which  he  has  given  Sumatra  as  the  native 
country.  Lepidiota  Commersonii  was  originally  brought 
from  the  Island  of  Madagascar,  by  the  celebrated  botanist 
Commerson.  Possessing  insects  from  both  of  the  above 
localities,  and  particularly  a  specimen  named  by  Fabricius 
as  Mel.  roridaj  I  should  have  doubted  their  being  identical 
had  I  not  carefully  ex.amined  them.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  Lepidioia^  as  a  genus,  is  common  to  Asia  and  Africa, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  two  continents. 
Sp.  4.  serrata.  Now  an  Holotrichia  of  Kirby.  For  the  ge- 
neric details  refer  to  Hope's  Coleopteiist's  Manual,  page 
99.  The  species  seem  from  what  is  known  at  present,  to 
be  peculiar  to  Asia ;  they  will  no  doubt  eventually  be  found 
in  tropical  Africa. 

Sp.  6.  viUosa.  This  species,  according  to  M.  Laporte,  belongs 
to  his  genus  Anoxia.  Vid.  Hist.  Nat.  des  Anim.  (Articul.,) 
par  Laporte  de  Castelnau,  page  132 ;  where  the  details  are 
published.  The  following  species  belong  to  it,  viz. :  Mel. 
arientalisy  Ziegler ;  Mel.  occidentalism  Jab  ;  and  matuti- 
naiis  and  africatui  of  Laporte. 

Sp.  9.  alopex.  Now  a  Cephalotrichia  of  Kirby.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Mel.  brunnipennis  of  Castelneau  belongs  to  this 
genus.  The  Platyonix  of  Dr.  Reich  (since  changed  to 
ihe  name  of  Sibarisy  by  Laporte,)  seems  closely  allied  to 
Cephalotrichia^  differing  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  clypeus. 
The  family  name  of  Sparmannia  has  been  suggested  by 
the  above  writer  to  be  given  to  these  MelolonthtdtB. 

Sp.  10.  solstitialis.  Latreille  gave  this  species  as  the  type  of 
his  genus  Wiisotrogits ;  the  term  Amphimallony  which  in- 
cluded under  it  all  the  species  having  nine  joints  to  the 
antenniBy  he  afterwards  re-united  to  Bhisotrogus.  Laporte 
however,  still  retains  AmphimaUon^  and  singularly  enough 
considers  solstitialis  one  of  the  species;  while  he  gives 
Mel.  albtiSy  Jab.,  and  <BstivuSj  Olivier,  as  examples  of  Rhi- 
sotrogus.  Such  changing  of  types  creates  great  confrudon, 
and  never  should  be  attempted.  The  Latreillian  name 
ought  to  be  adopted,  as  originally  used. 

Sp.  12.  pini.  Now  a  Microdonta  of  Earby ;  Vid.  details  in 
Hope's  Coleopterist's  Manual,  part  1.,  p.  105.  Various 
European  species  belong  to  it 

Sp.  14.  oblonga.  In  the  Manual  I  was  induced,  on  reference 
to  Illiger's  Magazine,  to  consider  the  Fabrician  insect 
named  oblonga^  as  an  Anomala.  Olivier's  oblonga  appears 
to  be  more  allied  to  Rhisotrogris.  The  reference  to 
Schrank's  Enum.  Insect.  Austrice,  No.  27,  and  to  Scopoli's 
Entom.  Camiol,  No.  19,  lead  to  that  conclusion 
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Sp.  15.  comuta.  Latreille  makes  this  insect  the  type  of  his 
genus  Pa>cyphus;  Geotrupes  excavatusy  Jab.,  is  me  same 
insect  The  Baron  Dejean,  in  his  catalogue,  gives  it  the 
name  of  Cnloderuy  I  retain  however,  the  Latreillian  term, 
being  averse  to  changing  names  without  there  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  so  doing. 

Sp.  16.  glauca.  This  is  now  a  Pelidnota^  and  is  the  Scara* 
b4BU8  €Brugina8U8  of  the  ^  Systema'^  of  Linnsus.  The  lat- 
ter specific  name  should  therefore  be  used  instead  of  the 
former. 

Sp.  19.  lutea.  This  insect  is  probably  a  PeUdnota.  No  lo- 
cality is  mentioned  by  Olivier. 

Sp.  20.  elongata.  Evident^  the  type  of  a  new  genus ;  appa- 
rently this  would  be  a  PhilochUmea  of  De  Jean.  As  that 
genus  is  not,  I  believe,  yet  published,  I  do  not  adopt  the 
name,  but  leave  it  for  a  future  describer. 

Sp.  23.  plebeia.  This  insect  according  to  the  French  cabinets 
is  an  Anamalaf  and  I  think  most  probably  is  the  same  spe- 
cies as  Anam.  Scutellaria  of  De  Jean. 

Sp.  27.  rustica.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  genus  this 
species  is  allied  from  the  figure.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
the  locality  of  Guadaloupe. 

Sp.  31.  viridis.  Now  an  Euchlora  of  MacLeay :  the  species 
are  more  numerous  than  in  the  allied  genus  Mimela.  Oli- 
vier gives  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  its  locality ;  it  is  an 
East  Indian  species. 

Sp.  32.  Leii,  A  Mimela  of  Kirby.  For  an  account  of  the 
species  see  my  monograph  in  the  first  volume  of  the  ^  En- 
tomological Transactions,'  p.  116.  No  locality  is  given  by 
Olivier :  all  the  known  species  are  peculiar  to  the  East  In- 
dies. 

Sp.  33.  bicolor.  Olivier  gives  this  insect  as  firom  the  Cape, 
which  is  erroneous,  as  all  the  true  EtschlorcB  belong  to  Java 
and  the  East  Indian  continent 

Sp.  34.  suturcUM.  This  insect  I  make  the  type  of  the  genus 
Stethayns;  it  is  probably  the  Xylonichus  of  the  French 
cabinets. 

Sp.  35.  dubia.  Now  a  Chalepus  of  MacLeay :  the  same  in- 
sect is  named  geminatus  by  Fabricius. 

Sp.  36.  angulata.  No  locality  is  given  for  this  species  by 
Olivier.  It  is  evidently  a  Bolax  of  Comte  Fischer  de 
Waldeim,  (vide  ^  Moscow  Transactions '  in  loco),  and  most 
likely  therefore  inhabits  Brazil. 

Sp.  37.  bifniiculata.  This  insect  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Es- 
choltz.  The  name  of  Trigonostoma  has  been  given  to  it 
by  the  Baron  Dejean ;  as  that  term  is  only  Ibiuid  in  the 
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catalogues,  without  any  published  characters,  I  abandon  it 
and  adopt  Escholtz^  manuscript  name  of  Adoretusj  as  the 
characters  are  detailed  by  M .  Laporte  in  the  ^  Suite  de  Buf- 
fon  (Articules),  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 

Sp.  41.  femoralis.  An  Adoretus  of  Escholtz,  and  the  type 
of  the  genus,  (according  to  a  manuscript  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  the  author  previous  to  his  death),  is  Melolon- 
tha  campressa  of  Weber.  The  species  allied  to  it  are  chiefly 
from  tropical  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Polynesian  Isles.  It  has 
been  reported  in  England  and  France  that  Dr.  Escholtz 
died  of  cholera ;  this  is  erroneous,  as  he  died  of  a  bilious 
fever. 

Sp.  42.  cterulea,  I  consider  this  insect  as  a  PopiUia ;  it  oc* 
curs  in  the  East  Indies,  and  not  in  Africa. 

Sp.  43.  cteruleocephala.  Now  a  PopiUia.  In  form  it  ap- 
proaches the  African  more  than  the  Asiatic  species,  its  lo- 
cality is  probably  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  Mr.  Newman's  monograph  on  this  genus. ' 

Sp.  44.  hipunctata.  The  type  of  the  genus  PopiUia^  Leach. 
No  locality  is  mentioned  by  Olivier ;  it  is  from  the  Cape. 

Sp.  45.  maura^  This  insect  is  the  same  as  Melolontha  car- 
duij  Fab.,  and  is  the  type  of  Latreille's  genus  Glaphyrw, 

Sp.  49.  globaior.  This  insect  appears  to  afford  sufficient 
characters  for  constituting  a  sub-genus :  it  is  probably  a 
Schizanycha  of  Dejean ;  as,  however,  the  Baron  has  not 
published  its  generic  details,  I  cannot  adopt  it.  The  form 
is  not  confined  to  Africa  or  Asia,  it  occurs  alike  in  the  old 
and  new  world. 

Sp.  51.  rauca.  An  Apogonia  of  Kirby.  M.  Laporte  men- 
tions two  species  from  Africa,  namely,  Ap.  africana  and 
pusilla,  from  Senegal. 

Sp.  54.  rufa.  I  have  not  seen  this  insect  in  any  collection 
but  the  Banksian :  from  the  description  and  general  ap- 
pearance it  cannot  be  ranged  with  any  modem  genus. 

Sp.  58.  erratis.  No  locality  is  mentioned  by  Olivier:  I  have 
received  it  from  M.  Leconte,  of  the  United  States. 

Sp.  59.  innuba.  This  insect  I  have  received  from  Rio  Ja- 
neiro :  its  country  is  not  mentioned  in  Olivier. 

Sp.  60.  nitidula.  Entomologists  must  be  carefril  not  to  con- 
found Mel.  nitiduUiy  Fabr.,  (which  is  probably  an  Aniso- 
plia)y  with  Mel.  nitidula  of  Olivier.  The  latter  insect  is 
probably  a  Bolax  of  Fischer. 

Sp.  64.  aulica.     Olivier  has  properly  changed  the  annexed 

1  The  Monogmph  is  unpublished;  a  synopsis  of  the  new  species  is  given 
in  the  *  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.'  yol.  ii.  n.  s.  p.  336.— ^rf. 
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name  in  his  work  to  aulica^  which  Fabricius  in  his  '  Sys- 
tema  Eleut^  had  converted  into  aulicola. 

Sp.  67.  gibba.  Now  a  Trochala  of  Laporte.  Vide  three  new 
species  of  this  genus  described  in  the  '  Suite  de  Buffon, 
Hist  Nat  (Articul6s),  par  Laporte  de  Castehieau.  p.  149, 
vol.  n. 

Sp.  68.  verncolor.  In  my ' Manual*  I  have  given  this  species 
as  a  Sericaj  ML.;  it  may  however  belong  to  the  genus  Tro- 
ckaiasy  Laporte. 

Sp.  69.  variabilis.  The  localities  of  North  America  and  Ger- 
many are  given  to  this  insect :  probably  more  than  one 
species  is  included  under  the  name. 

Sp.  73.  Zebra.  This  insect  is  the  type  of  Strepsiphery  G.  P. 
No  locality  is  mentioned  by  Fabricius ;  Olivier  mentions 
South  America  as  its  country,  which  is  erroneous  :  I  have 
frequently  received  it  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  CetO' 
nia  vittatay  Fabr.,  is  the  Mel.  Zebra  of  Olivier. 

Sp.  74.  vittata.  Hovr  a  Glaphyrtu  of  Latreille.  I  have  late- 
ly received  it  from  Persia. 

Sp.  75  &  76.  These  insects  are  the  different  sexes  of  the 
same  species ;  the  former  is  the  male  and  the  latter  the  fe- 
male of  Amphicoma  vulpes,  Fabr. 

Sp.  77.  crinita.  According  to  Olivier  Fabricius  cites  (Pallas 
^Ins.  Siber.*  tab.  a.  Jig.  17),  Scarab<BU8  bombyliformisy  as 
Mel,  crinita ;  the  former  author  thinks  that  die  insect  de- 
scribed by  Pallas  is  distinct 

Sp.  81 .  proboscidea.  Olivier  states  that  this  species  occurs 
in  Asia  and  Africa ;  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  peculiar  to 
the  East  Indies. 

Sp.  82.  limbata.  No  locality  is  mentioned  in  Olivier,  it  is 
undoubtedly  from  the  Cape,  and  the  type  of  the  genus  Age- 
nifis  of  Serville. 

Sp.  83.  praticola,  Olivier's  figure  would  lead  one  to  believe 
that  praticola  was  an  Anisopliay  according  to  Illiger  it  is 
an  Hoplia. 

Sp.  88.  regia.  This  species  was  named  regia  by  Fabricius ; 
the  Linnsean  name  aulica  should  be  adopted,  as  previously 
used  by  that  author.  It  occurs  in  Spain  and  Barbary,  from 
whence  I  have  received  it 

Sp.  96.  marginata.  I  am  totally  unacquainted  with  this  in- 
sect I  give  it  as  an  Hoplia ;  without  a  doubt  its  loca- 
lity, according  to  Badier,  is  Guadaloupe. 

Sp.  98.  atomaria.  M.  le  Baron  DeJean  in  his  catalogue, 
gives  the  generic  name  of  Gymnolama  to  this  insect  As  I 
am  not  aware  of  the  characters  being  published  I  purposely 
refrain  from  adopting  it  Any  fixture  entomologist  who 
chooses  to  publish  the  details,  is  entitled  to  name  it    Ma- 
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nuscript  names  published  in  catalogues  such  as  DahFs,  Me- 
gerle's,  and  DeJean'sy  &c.  &c.  &c.,  cannot  stand. 

Sp.  99.  crassipes.  In  my  Manual  I  considered  this  insect  as 
a  Monochelus  of  Illiger.  It  appears  to  be  a  Pachynema  of 
Serville,  according  to  M.  Laporte. 

Sp.  101.  Podagricus.  I  am  inclined  to  consider  this  insect 
as  a  Cape  species^  although  the  locality  given  by  Olivier 
and  Fabricius  is  that  of  Coromandel. 

Sp.  103.  gofuigra.  In  the  sameMaoual  I  gave  the  term  Mo- 
nochelm  to  the  above  species,  with  a  query,  and  as  I  sus- 
pected, it  turns  out  to  be  a  Dickelus  of  Serville. 

Sp.  106.  longipes.  Probably  a  Dichelus ;  the  locality  is  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Sp.  108.  monticola.  All  the  species  of  this  genus  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  Continent  of  Australia. 

Sp.  110.  vartans.  I  know  not  under  what  modem  genus  I 
can  place  this  species ;  it  has  never  fallen  under  my  in- 
spection.    Can  it  be  a  gigantic  Anomala  ? 

Sp.  112.  htBtnarrhoidalis.  No  locality  is  given  by  Olivier. 
From  the  figure  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it  a  MimelOy  and 
consequently  as  inhabiting  the  East  Indies. 

Sp.  114.  picipes.  I  have  added  the  name  oi  Mimela  with  a 
doubt ;  the  country  is  not  mentioned. 

Sp.  116.  ignea.    Probably  a  Bolax  of  Dr.  Fischer. 

Sp.  121.  I2'punctata.  This  species  is  evidently  the  same  as 
Sc,  aureolus  of  Pallas,  and  is  now  considered  to  be  an  Hop- 
lia, 

(To  he  corUintied). 


Art.  IV. — Description  of  two  new  species  <^  Beetles,  belonging  to 
the  Family  Cetoniidse  ofMacLeay.    By  Mr.  Adam  Whits. 

The  two  species  now  to  be  described  belong  to  a  fiunily 
which  comprises  about  600  species,  and  is  peculiarly  tropical, 
not  more  than  seven  species  having  been  registered  as  British 
by  the  most  latitudinarian  entomologist  By  Linnaeus  and 
old  authors  they  were  included  in  the  genus  ScarabeBUSy  and 
even  after  the  division  of  that  overloaded  group  into  several 
genera,  some  of  the  CetaniideB  were  placed  along  with  Melo* 
Umtha.  Latreille,  MacLeay,  Kirby,  St.  Fargeau,  Serville, 
Gory  and  Percheron,  have  by  their  labours,  rendered  the 
stuc^  of  them  a  work  of  comparative  ease. 

The  genus  Trichius  of  Fabricius,  distinguished  at  once 
from  Cetonia  of  the  same  author  by  many  characters,  among 
others  by  the  mentum  not  covering  the  meuciUay  and  by  the 
epimeron  (Audouin,)  {p^ce  axiUaire  Latr.)  not  being  promi- 
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nent  between  the  thorax  and  elytra,  contains  several  remark- 
able forms;'  one  of  (he  moat  singular  of  these  is  a  very  flat 
AMcaa  genus  first  characteiized  by  Mr.  MacLeay  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  his  celebrated '  Horse  Entomologicse,'  part  I.  p.  151, 
and  there  named  Platygenia.  The  only  species  known  at  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  geous  {PI.  zairica,)  seems  to 
be  the  insect  described  shortly  before  at  great  length  by  Af- 
zelins,  in  the  appendix  to  the  third  part  of  Schonherr's '  Syno- 
nymia  Insectorum,' p.  38,  (TrichitM  barbattu,)  an  insect  which 
Mr.  MacLeay  himself,  in  his  memoir  on  the  Cetoniida  of 
Airica,  says  certainly  belongs  to  the  sub-genus. 

M-M.  GoryandPercheron,in  their  monograph  of  the  family 
Ce<ontt(^,faavefiguredaninsect,which,  fiismlheemargination 
of  the  c^peu*,  and  the  want  of  the  tufts  of  hair  on  the  inside 
of  the  intermediate  and  posterior  pair  of  legs,  may  possibly 
be  the  female  of  the  Platygenia  barbata,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible, firom  the  rarity  of  specimens  in  collections,  to  determine 
this  point  by  the  mere  inspection  of  a  figure.  The  figure  in 
Guerin's  'Iconographie,'  (pi.  26,  fig.  6,)  seems  to  be  copied 
bom  that  given  in  M.M.  Gory  and  Percheron'a  beautifiil  work. 
Mr.  SamoueUe  found  two  specimens  of  a  new  species  in  a 
collection  brought  frora  the  Gambia ;  he  has  named  it  after 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  genus,  whose  works  on  the 
Annuloxa  have  done  so  much  to  promote  and  facilitate  the 
study  of  his  favourite  science.  Both  of  these  specimens  axe 
in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  and  seem  to  be  fe- 
males, both  wanting  the  strong  spine  at  Uie  base  of  the  claws. 


Platygenia  MacLeaii,  SamoueUe  MSS.,  (Fig.  16). 

F.  picek,  eljtrU  Bnbferragineis,  nituis  anbeterBti,  tibiis  sablaTibus,  »3l- 
ticns  externe  aistincti  tiidentatii.  Long.  lin.  13,  lit.  max.  dytr.  Uo.  7. — 
Hah.  Oambi*.    Mas.  Brit. 

le  found  in  rotten  wood,  npon  which 
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Head  pitcby  brown ;  chfpeus  in  firont  emarginateymuch  and 
coarsely  punctured,  the  spots  decreasing  in  number  in  front 
of  and  between  the  eyes ;  the  vertex  quite  smooth,  side  of 
dypeus  at  base  (canthus)  extended  like  an  arch  over  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eye,  and  fringed  with  ferruginous  hairs. 

ThorcLx  pitchy  brown,  lateral  margin  not  ciliated ;  the  sidefst 
are  coarsely  and  much  punctured,  the  dorsal  part  is  rery  de- 
licately and  sparingly  punctured. 

Scutellum  distinct,  rounded  at  tip,  and  at  base  impressed 
transversely  close  to  the  slightly  produced  posterior  edge  of 
thorax,  the  impressed  part  in  front  punctured. 

Elytra  subferruginous,  throughout  wider  than  thorax '^  wi- 
dest in  the  middle,  towards  the  suture  slightly  raised ;  each 
elytron  with  eight  impressed  longitudinal  lines  somewhat  ar- 
ranged in  pairs,  none  of  them  reaching  either  the  anterior  or 
posterior  edge ;  the  three  inner  at  base  not  impressed,  formed  of 
an  interrupted  line  of  dots ;  the  sides  of  the  lines  are  punctured, 
as  are  the  lateral  margins  of  elytra  and  the  tips,  especially  at 
the  end  of  suture,  which  part  is  also  clothed  with  short  feiru- 
ginous  hairs ;  segment  between  the  second  and  third  pair  of 
legs  without  hairs  in  the  middle.  Apical  segments  of  abdomen 
beneath  with  a  few  short  hairs  on  the  sides. 

Legs  and  under  side  pitchy  brown ;  femora  compressed 
and  punctured.  Tibiae  anterior  dilated  at  tip  and  frirnished 
externally  with  three  distinct  teeth,  the  intermediate  the  strong- 
est ;  at  the  tip  internally  there  is  a  strong  tooth  ;  the  surface 
above  is  punctured,  some  of  the  dots  being  arranged  in  lines. 

Tarsi  and  tibi^B  of  intermediate  and  posterior  pabr  of  legs 
with  spinous  short  hairs,  the  posterior  tibia  behind  the  mid- 
dle with  a  tuft  of  flattened  spine-like  hairs  arranged  trans- 
versely and  inserted  on  a  projecting  part 

Lamarck  in  1801,  in  his  ^  Systeme  des  Animaux  sans  Vert^- 
bres,*  first  separated  certain  species  of  the  Fabrician  genus 
Cetoniaj  characterized  by  having  short  antenntBj  terminating 
in  a  trilamellar  knob— no  upper  lip'— membranaceous  man- 
dibles— and  a  straight  head,  with  a  projecting  forked  or  bifid 
dypeus  (Syst.  p.  209).  He  named  this  division  GoliathuSj 
from  the  gigantic  size  of  the  typical  species,  first  figured  and 
described  by  Drury,  (Illustr.  I.  pi.  xxxi.)  in  1770,  and  in  the 


they  feed ;  in  the  perfect  state  they  generally  subsist  on  the  sap  of  tiees,  at 
the  roots  of  which  several  species  are  found.  (Goiy  &  Percheron,  *  Monog.' 
p.  21  &c.  MacLeay, '  Illustr.  Annul.  S.  Africa,'  p.  16.  Stephens,  '  Bnt 
Entom.  Mandib.'  iii.  p.  229). 

^ ''  Point  de  levre  superieure."    In  the  '  Hist  Nat  des  Anim.  sans  Vert, 
iv.  p.  580,  he  altered  this  erroneous  character  to  *'  Lahrum  occviiatum.** 
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following  year  named  bj  LinnseuSy  Scarabaus  GoUatus. 
(Mantiaaa  Altera  p.  530).  Lamarck  included  in  his  genus 
six  species^  all  of  which  had  previously  been  described. 
These  are,  Gol.  Ajricanuiy^  CacicuSf*  Polyphemus^^  bijronsj^ 
micansy^  and  marginalis.^ 

Weber,  about  the  same  time  as  Lamarck,  after  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Cetonia  Ynca^  remarks  (Obs.  Entomol.  p.  67,) 
^^Fort6  Fifca,  Croliata^  Ccuncus^  Polyphemus,  &c.,  novum 
constituunt  genus;*'  and  Fabricius  immediately  after  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion.      (Syst  El.  II.  p.  136.) 

Many  other  species  have  been  added  to  this  fine  group  of 
beetles  by  subsequent  authcNrSy  and  the  Cetonia  quadrimacu' 
lata  of  Oliv.,  (tab.  viii.  fig.  73,  p.  30,)  and  Scarabaus  tor- 
quatus  of  Dniiy,  (111.  pi.  44,  fig.  1.,)  have  been  since  ascer- 
tained to  be  females  of  species  of  the  genus.  The  male  of 
the  last  mentioned  has  been  lately  brought  firom  Sierra  Leone 
by  Mr.  Strachan,  and  an  exceUent  figure  and  description 
have  been  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  in  the  last  number 
of  this  Magazine.  The  male  of  the  6oL  quadrimaculatus  is 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  MacLeay. 

I  shall  now  confine  myself  to  that  section  of  Goliathus 
which  Mr.  MacLeay  has  called  Smithiiy  in  his  lately  pub- 
lished elaborate  memoir.^  It  is  characterized  by  the  gene- 
rally metallic  colour  of  the  species  composing  it,  which  have 
"  the  elytra  wider  at  the  base,  the  body  very  depressed,  the 
thorax  nearly  truncated  behind,  or  at  least  only  sbghtly  emar- 
ginate  to  receive  the  scutellum.  The  males  have  almost  al- 
ways the  anterior  tibics  denticulated  on  the  inside.''  (Mac- 
Leay.) 

In  one  division  the  males  have  the  anterior  tibim  externally 

'  Afterwards  changed  to  (roL  gigantetu  in  the  'Hist.  Nat  des  Anim.  sank 
Vert'  iv.  p.  580.  Fabricius,  OliTier,  and  Latreille,  as  well  as  Lamarck,  re- 
garded the  insect  fignred  by  Druiy  in  1782,  ('  Illust'  iii.  pi.  xl.)  and  named 
in  his  index  Scaraoaut  GoliattUj  as  a  mere  rarietj. — Subsequent  authors 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  distinct ;  and  Mr.  Westwood  has  named  it  Golia- 
thus Drurii  in  his  new  edition  of  Drury's  'Illustrations.' 

*  8carab€Bus  Cacictu  ingefu,  Voet,  'Coleopt'  ord.  1,  ffen.  1,  p.  34,  No.  151, 
tab,  22jfig.  151,— originally  regarded  as  a  native  of  &e  New  World,  and 
named  accordingly,  but  since  ascertained  to  be  African. 

*  Scarahmui  Poiyphemnu^  Fabr. '  Mantissa,'  i.  7,  53.  Cetonia  Polyphe- 
mus, Oliv.    Mecynorhina  Polyphemus,  Hope,  'Col.  Man.'  p.  119. 

*  Cetonia  hifronsj  Oliv.  'Coleopt.'  6,  pi.  6,^.  117,  p.  82.  Inca  hifrons, 
Lep.  &  Serv. « Ency.  Meth.'  x.  p.  381. 

'  Scarahaus  micans,  Drury, '  Illustr.'  ii.  pi.  xxxii.  fiy,  3.  Dieronorhina 
micansj  Hope,  'Col.  Man.' 

*  CeUmia  bifida,  Oliv.  p.  43,  pi.  ix.fig.  9.     Schizorhina,  Kirby,  G.  &  P. 
^  On  the  CetoniidiB  of  S.  Africa,  in  '  Illustr.  of  the  Annulosa  of  S.  Africa,' 

forming  No.  3  of  Dr.  Smith's  African  Zoology. 
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tridentate.  In  the  other  Uie  anterior  tibia  have  no  teeth  ez- 
temally.  To  this  division  the  Rev.  F.  Hope  has  applied  the 
name  Dicronorkina,  (Coleopt  Man.  p.  119,]  giving  as  the 
t^e,  the  Scarabeus  mt^ans  of  Dniry,  Goliatkus  micans  of 
Lamarck.  He  regards  the  "  Cetonia  quadrimaculata,  OUv. 
which  is  evidently  the  same  as  Gol.  Daphnii  Buquet,  and 
also  Gol.  Grallii  of  the  same  author,"  as  belonging  to 
the  genus.  Mr.  MacLeay,  who  has  the  male  of  the  Cetonia 
quadrimaculata  in  his  collection,  regards  it  as  quite  distinct 
from  the  Daphnii.  He  has  lately  described  a  new  species, 
discovered  near  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  by  Dr.  Smith,  after 
whom  he  names  it,  ( Illustr.  Annul.  S.  Africa,  p.  34. 

The  species  about  to  be  described  comes  near  the  Golia- 
tkus Grallii  of  Buquet,  (Ann.  de  la  Soc.  Ent  de  France,  v. 
p.  201,  pi.  5.  B.  fig.  3,]  from  which  however  it  is  evidently 
quite  distinct.  The  shape  of  the  tnentum,ihe  nearly  equila- 
teral scutellum,  the  depressed  much  produced  clypeu*,  and 
the  want  of  a  brush  of  hairs  on  the  last  joint  of  tarsus,  with 
other  characters,  at  once  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  a  section 
distinct  from  the  Goliathus  [Dicronorkina)  micans,  and  for 
which  I  would  suggest  the  name  of  Eudtcella.'  The  Gel. 
{£«.)  Grallii,  Buquet,  Gol.  {Eu.)  Smitkii,  MacL.,  Got.  (£«.) 
quadrimaculatus,  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  the  same  group. 


il5=:3?> 
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I  know  only  the  male  of  the  foUowiug  species,  which  may 
be  characterized  as  follows : — 

.  Ew  well,  ttXfMa  a  fork. 
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Goliathus  {Eudicella)  Morgani, 

G.  (Eudicella),  Nitide  Tiridis,  thorace  sabsneo,  pedibus  sneis. 

Mas  clypei  cornu  medio  Tftlde  elongato,  depresso  ponrecto-eleFato,  paulo 
recunro,  piceo-mfo,  supia  (basi  apiceque  exceptis)  lutescente.  Hab.  Sierra 
Leone.    Ker.  D.  F.  Morgan.   Mus.  Brit 

He(id  green,  coarsely  punctured ;  clypeus  very  much  pro* 
duced ;  porrecto-eleyated  and  slightly  recurred,  flattened  and 
deeply  forked  at  the  tip,  the  prongs  nearly  straight  and  fur* 
nished  on  the  posterior  side  at  the  tip  with  two  blunt,  slight 
tubercular  elevations  ;  on  one  of  the  prongs  in  the  specimen 
described  there  is  a  more  distinct  internal  tooth.  The  basal  part 
of  pedicel  ferruginous  brown,  the  fork  above  pale  yellowish 
brown,  beneath  reddish  brown,  the  tips  with  the  small  teeth, 
black;  base  ofclypeuswiih  two  excavations,  the  sides  of  which 
are  produced  in  front  into  a  somewhat  acute  brown  tooth,  di- 
rected forwards  and  upwards. 

Antenna  dark  brown,  situated  close  in  front  of  the  eye, 
basal  joint  sub-globular,  largest,  distinctly  dotted,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  with  irregular,  rather  deeply  impressed  dots  on  the 
basal  parts ;  inner  joint  of  knob,  hairy  on  the  outside. 

Trophi  brown,  the  apical  lobe  of  maxilla  with  ferruginous 
hairs.  Mentum  bright  green,  dotted,  at  base  apparently 
rounded  and  rather  deeply  excavated,  in  front  notched,  densely 
hairy,  having  the  sides  towards  the  front  sinuated. 

Thorax  above  and  below  of  a  bright  shining  green  with 
coppery  reflections,  broad  behind,  in  front  narrowed  and  dis- 
tinctly sinuated  for  reception  of  head;  the  front  and  sides  dis- 
tinctly margined ;  posteriorly  at  insertion  of  scutellum  there 
is  a  slight  somewhat  sinuated  lobe,  with  a  short  transverse 
impressed  line  in  front  of  the  angles.  The  surface  above  is 
most  delicately  punctured,  the  puncturing  most  distinct  in 
front,  the  raised  lateral  edges  being  free  from  dots.  Scutellum 
almost  equilateral,  bright  green. 

Elytra  of  the  same  shining  green  as  thorax^  but  with  little 
if  any  metallic  reflection ;  the  shoulders  have  a  few  irregular 
ferruginous  marks ;  the  surface  most  delicately  punctured, 
and  having  about  twelve  longitudinal  lines  of  impressed  dots, 
the  line  on  each  side  of  suture  being  the  most  distinct ;  the 
sutural  part  of  elytra  at  base  depressed,  the  sides  of  suture 
towards  the  middle  raised,  and  at  the  tip  poduced  beyond 
the  plane  of  the  elytra^  lateral  margin  of  elytra  raised ;  brown 
with  ferruginous  hairs. 

Body  beneath  green  with  coppery  reflections,  the  margins 
of  the  segments,  as  well  as  an  abbreviated  line  on  the  pro- 
duced basal  segment  of  abdomen,  ferruginous.  Apical  segment 
green. 
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Legs  green,  and  in  some  parts  curiouslj  lineated  with  red. 
TihiiB  internally,  as  well  as  the  terminating  spines  and  all 
the  joints  of  tarsi  pitch  j  brown;  femora  of  anterior  pair  densely 
clothed  in  front  with  ferruginous  hairs,  before  insertion  with 
tibia  ferruginous ;  anterior  tihim  with  from  eight  to  ten  teeth 
on  the  inner  side,  the  two  terminal  the  largest  The  tihim  with 
regard  to  dentation  not  symmetrical.  In  all  the  tarsi  there 
is  a  rather  strong  spine  between  the  claws,  but  no  brush  of 
hairs  on  the  terminal  joint. 

The  Rev.  D.  F.  Morgan  has  made  two  yalnable  collections 
of  Insects  during  his  residence  at  Sierra  Leone,  both  of  which 
he  has  most  liberally  presented  to  the  British  Museum. — 
The  above  described  species  is  named  after  him. 


Art.  V. — Vffyn  the  chifM  of  the  Ardea  alba — Great  Egret,  or 
White  Heam,  to  be  considered  a  British  bird.  By  Arthur 
Strickland,  Esq. 

Doubts  have  by  late  authors  been  thrown  upon  the  propriety 
of  continuing  this  species  in  our  catalogue  of  additional  vi- 
sitors to  this  country.  Mr.  Jenyns,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
the  British  Vertebrata,  has  stated,  **  there  is  no  well  authen- 
ticated instance  of  its  having  been  met  with  in  this  country 
of  late  years,  or  any  British  specimen  in  existence."  Mr. 
Gould  in  his  beautifrdly  illustrated  work  on  European  birds, 
just  completed,  has  reiterated  these  sentiments.  I  am  happy 
however,  to  be  able  most  satisfactorily  to  reftite  these  state- 
ments, and  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  retain- 
ing this  fine  species  in  our  list  of  British  Birds,  as  an  occa- 
sional visitor  ;  indeed  upon  much  better  authority  than  many 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  retain  as  such. 

Twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  (but  the  exact  date  of  which 
I  cannot  now  satisfactorily  determine)  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  this  bird  appeared  at  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hom- 
seamere,  in  the  East  Riding  of  York.  It  had  remained  about 
there  some  weeks,  and  several  attempts  had  been  made  to 
procure  it  by  different  members  of  the  family  of  the  proprie- 
tor of  that  fine  piece  of  water,  when  it  was  accidentally  seen 
by  a  fiiend  of  mine  one  morning,  in  his  way  to  meet  the 
hounds,  who  took  some  more  successful  mode  of  procuring 
it,  and  had  it  sent  to  him  a  few  days  afterwards  in  beautiful 
condition.  It  was  well  preserved  by  Mr.  Dunn,  who  still 
lives  at  Hull,  and  remained  some  years  in  the  possession  of 
the  gentleman  above  alluded  to,  when  it  was  kindly  added  to 
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my  collection,  where  it  is  at  this  time  in  perfect  preservation. 

This  bird  being  killed  in  winter,  is  without  the  scapular 
plumes,  and  in  that  state  which  was  formerly  called  the  great 
white  h^on.  But  much  more  recently  another  specimen,  in 
all  the  beauty  of  summer  plumage,  has  been  killed,  not  many 
miles  from  the  place  that  produced  the  above  mentioned  spe- 
cimen. Three  years  ago  this  bird  was  seen  by  a  labourer, 
in  the  fields  of  James  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Scorbro,'  near  Beverley, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  what  used  formerly  be  a 
decoy,  but  which  modem  draining  or  cultivation  has  rendered 
useless.  The  person  who  saw  it  procured  a  gun  and  killed 
it  while  sitting  upon  the  top  of  a  gate.  This  specimen  has 
been  beautifully  preserved  by  Mr.  Read  of  Doncaster,  and  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hall,  who  duly  appreciates  its 
value. 

We  have  thus  two  instances  of  this  bird  being  recentiy 
killed  in  this  country,  all  the  circumstances  of  which  may 
still  be  satisfactorily  traced,  and  both  of  which  specimens  are 
in  perfect  preservation  at  this  time.  But  these  are  not  the 
only  facts  that  can  be  deduced  for  warranting  our  continuing 
this  bird  in  our  catalogue.  In  the  beautiful  collection  of 
British  birds  belonging  to  Mr.  Folgambe,  of  Asberton,  there 
is  a  specimen  of  this  bird,  with  a  label  attached  to  the  case, 
stating  it  was  killed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place ;  — 
as  the  country  not  far  from  Asberton  is  very  likely  to  attract 
such  a  bird,  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  label  was 
placed  there  by  the  late  proprietor  and  former  of  that  collec- 
tion, whose  accuracy  cannot  be  disputed,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  but  that  this  is  another  well  authenticated  instance 
of  its  having  been  killed  in  ibis  country,  and  in  which  the 
specimen  itself  is  still  in  existence. 

Another  example  has  been  mentioned  to  me,  but  which  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  enumerate  amongst  the  well  authen- 
ticated instances ;  indeed  so  littie  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in 
these  matters  upon  the  statements  of  those  who  do  not  accu- 
rately know  the  facts,  or  do  not  carefully  discriminate  species, 
that  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it  were  it  not  in  the  hopes 
of  drawing  the  attention  of  some  one  who  may  have  an  op- 

Sortunity  of  investigating  the  account  and  removing  our 
oubt  upon  the  subject.  The  statement  is,  that  a  bird  of  this 
species  was  a  few  years  ago  seen,  and  after  much  trouble 
procured^  in  the  south  east  part  of  Lincolnshire ;  a  country 
I  may  observe,  very  productive  of  the  wading  and  water  birds 
— this  specimen  was  stated  to  have  been  preserved  and  pre- 

I  Not  Scarborough^  which  is  forty  miles  from  this  place. 
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sented  to  one  of  the  collections  in  that  county,  but  in  which 
town  I  could  not  learn. 

As  my  only  object  at  present  is  to  rescue  this  interesting 
bird  from  being  unjustly  excluded  from  our  catalogue  of  vi- 
sitors to  this  cotmtry,  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  other  matters 
connected  with  it,  but  only  observe  that  an  attentive  exami- 
nation of  the  specimens  above  referred  to,  will,  I  have  no 
doubt  convince  any  one  of  the  propriety  of  separating  this 
European  species  from  the  Ardea  garettay  the  great  Egrett 
or  large  white  heron  of  America,  a  bird  which  has  in  many 
instances  been  placed  in  our  collection  to  represent  this  bird ; 
but  which  is,  I  have  no  doubt  a  distinct  species. 

Burlington  Quatfj  Dec.  lOth  1838. 


Art.  VI. — On  the  Synonymy  of  the  Perlites,  together  with  brief 
Characters  of  the  old,  and  of  a  few  new  Species.  By  Edward 
Newman,  Elsq.>  F.L.S. 

C\9asr--J^EUR()PTERA.     Natural  Order— PERU TES. 

Family  PERLID^. 

The  family  PerlidtB  I  now  use  in  a  restricted  sense,  includ- 
ing only  those  genera  which  are  furnished  with  caudal  seteB : 
Leach  and  Stephens  incorporate  with  them  the  ecaudate  Ne- 
moureB, 

Economy. — Larva  and  pupa  active,  carnivorous,  aquatic : 
imago  winged,  reposes  by  day  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  &c.,  flies  by  night. 

Greographical  distribution. — Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North 
America,  New  Holland,  Van  Dieman's  Land. 

Authorities. — ^Linneus,Fabricius,Fourcroy,  Latreille,  Geof- 
froy,  Panzer,  Kctet,  Curtis,  Stephens,  Westwood,  Newman. 

Genera. — Eusthenia^  Pteronarcys^  Perla^  IsogenuSj  Chlo- 
roperkty  Leptoperla. 

Genus  I. — Eusthenia,  Westwood. 

I  find  this  genus  proposed  in  the  English  translation  of 
Cuvier's  *  R^gne  Animal  by  Griffith  and  others :  the  follow- 
ing quotation  is  all  that  appears  on  the  subject. — ^^  Mr.  West- 
wood  has  established  this  genus  on  account  of  the  jaw  being 
homy,  and  very  much  dentated.^'  As  I  trust  Mr.  Westwood 
will  give  us  a  more  detailed  description  on  some  friture  occa- 
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sioo,  I  shall  at  present  merely  employ  the  name.  Neither  of 
the  species  has  ever  been  described  under  any  other  generic 
appeUation. 

Sp.  1.  Eust,  Thalia,  Subnippra;  als  opacs,  fuses,  macula  8iibroiimd4 
pon^  medium  albida ;  pedes  nigri,  femora  basi  testacea,  tibiae  piopd 
basin  testaceo  annulate.  (Corp.  long.  .5  unc.  ant  .5,  set  caua.  .05, 
alar,  dilat  1  425  unc.) 

Tbe  apical  portion  of  tbe  forewings  is  completely  reticulated,  and  the 
eostal  cell  interrupted  by  very  numerous  transverse  nervures,  the  bind  wings 
possess  similar  characters ;  tne  wings  of  the  female  are  abbreviated  occa- 
sionally (but  not  invariably)  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  male  in  the 
British  species  of  the  restricted  genus  Perla;  the  antennm  have  a  large  ba- 
sal joint,  and  are  somewhat  longer  than  the  body ;  the  caudal  tet€t  are  ex- 
tremely short,  scarcely  equalling  in  length  the  diameter  of  the  abdomen ; 
they  are  curved,  of  uniform  thickness,  and  are  composed  of  few  joints :  in 
colour  this  insect  is  nearly  black,  the  forewings  are  opaque  and  dark  brown, 
with  a  nearly  round  white  spot  situated  rather  beyond  the  centre;  the  hind 
wings  are  brown  without  the  spot;  a  series  of  testaceous  spots  extends  along 
the  costal  margin  of  all  the  wings,  and  round  the  extreme  tips ;  the  legs 
are  nearly  black,  the  basal  portion  of  the /emora,  and  a  ring  round  each  of 
the  Hhia  being  bright  testaceous. 

Inhabits  Van  Dieman's  Land.  There  are  four  of  this  spe- 
cies in  the  cabinet  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  loan  of  specimens.  The  extreme  difference 
between  this  and  the  cognate  species,  as  regards  the  caudal 
9etiB,  would  have  induced  me  to  raise  it  to  the  rank  of  a  ge- 
nus, had  not  Mr.  Westwood,  on  examination,  considered  it  to 
belong  to  his  genus  Eusthenia, 

Sp.  2.  Ewt.  tpectahilis,    (Corp.  long.  1  unc.  alar,  dilat  2  unc.) 

„  „  Westwood;    Translation  of  Cuvier's  *R^gne 

Animal  *  by  Griffith  and  otbers.  Part  Insects,  vol.  ii.  p.  348,  tab. 
Ixxii.^y.  4. 

Body,  including  the  antenna  and  caudal  seta  of  a  very  dark  brown,  near- 
ly blacx  ;  the  upper  wings  are  opaque  and  brown,  with  an  elongate  red  spot 
near  Uie  costal  margin,  and  rather  nearer  the  base  than  the  apex  of  the 
wing,  beyond  and  below  this  is  a  large  blotch  of  dirty  white ;  the  nind  wings 
are  red  at  the  base  and  black  externally. 

Inhabits  Van  Dieman's  Land.  In  the  cabinets  of  the  En- 
tomological Club  (donor  J.  O.  Westwood),  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope 
and  Mr.  Westwood.  The  very  ample  and  reticulated  wings 
of  this  beautiftil  insect,  together  with  its  straight  caudal  setiB^ 
and  general  habit,  lead  us  to  the  giants  of  this  group  compos- 
ing the  genus  Pteronarcijs.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  have 
placed  the  described  typical  species  subsequently  to  the  new 
and  aberrant  one. 

Vol.  III. — No.  26,  n.  ».  n 
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Genus  II. — PTERONARcrSf  Newman. 

The  genus  is  founded  on  the  reticulation  of  the  wings, 
which  is  nearly  as  complicated  as  in  the  genus  Libellula.  It 
was  first  characterised  in  the  ^Entomological  Magazine/ 
where  a  detailed  description  is  given.  Neither  of  the  species 
has  ever  been  described  under  any  other  generic  appellation. 

Sp.  1.  Pter,  regalis.    (Corp.  long.  1  unc.  alar,  dilat.  3.35  unc.) 

„      Newman;  *  Entomological  Magazine,'  vol.  v.  p.  176. 


»> 


The  body  is  dark  brown ;  the  head,  pro-  meso-  and  meta-thorax  are  mark- 
ed by  a  longitudinal  yellow  line  common  to  them  all ;  each  segment  of  the 
abdomen  has  its  posterior  margin  yellow ;  the  wings  are  hyaline,  but  have 
throughout  a  dingy  tinge  of  brown,  which  tinge  is  darker  along  the  sub- 
costal nervure  of  the  forewings,  and  terminates  in  a  still  darker  spot  beyond 
the  middle.    The  legs  are  brown,  the  knees  concolorous. 

Inhabits  Canada.  A  single  specimen  is  in  the  cabmet  of 
the  British  Museum ;  a  second,  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Mr. 
Lee's  insects,  in  that  of  the  Entomological  Club. 

Sp.  2.  Pter.  hiloba.    (Corp.  long.  .9  unc.  alar  dilat  2.75  unc). 

„  „    Newman ;  *  Entomological  Magazine,'  vol.  v.  p.  176. 

The  body  is  dark  brown,  the  head  has  no  yellow  markings,  the  prothorax 
has  yarious  impressed  lines,  and  also  a  faint  yellow  spot  on  the  anterior  and 
posterior  margins ;  these  are  connected  by  a  still  fainter  line ;  the  mesotho- 
rax  is  shining  and  without  markings,  the  metathorax  is  also  shining,  and 
has  a  longitudinal  yellow  line.  The  abdomen  is  brown,  the  eleventh  seg- 
ment beneath  being  furnished  with  two  flat  obtuse  processes,  which  are  pa- 
rallel with  the  abdomen,  and  point  towards  its  extremity.  The  forewings 
have  three  very  conspicuous  subcostal  brown  spots,  and  the  hind  wings  one. 
The  legs  are  brown  and  the  knees  concolorous. 

Inhabits  North  America.  A  single  specimen  (donor  R. 
Foster)  is  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Entomological  Club. 

Sp.  3.  Pter.  Proteus.    (Corp.  long.  .86  unc.  alar,  dilat  2.75  unc,) 

.,  „        Newman ;  *  Entomological  Magazine,'  vol.  v.  p. 

177,  *^ 

The  body  is  dark  brown,  the  head,  prothorax  and  metathorax  having  an 
interrupted  longitudinal  yellow  line.  The  abdomen  is  brown,  without  the 
appendages  noticed  in  the  last  species.  The  wings  are  deeply  and  distinct- 
ly variegated  with  brown.    The  legs  are  brown  and  the  knees  yellow. 

Inhabits  North  America.  Three  specimens  (donors  E. 
Doubleday  and  R.  Foster)  are  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Club. 
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Genus  III. — PerlAj  Geoffroy. 
Pkryganea^  Linneus ;  Semblis,  Fabricius,  &c. 

The  wings  are  abbreviated  in  the  male,  in  the  female  they 
are  fiilly  developed ;  the  longitudinal  nervures  towards  the 
tips  of  the  wings  are  uninterrupted  (or  nearly  so)  by  trans- 
verse nervures. 

*  Species  aberrant, 

Sp.  1.  Perla  ahnormu.    (Corp.  long,  .9  unc.  alar,  dilat.  2.5  unc.) 

y,  „        Newman,  *  Entomological  Magazine,'  vol.  v.  p. 

177. 

Testaceous  brown,  with  scarcely  any  shade  of  different  dolour,  the  eyes 
and  ocelli  alone  being  obviously  darker.  Wings  tinged  with  brown,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  tips  of  both  fore  and  hind  wings  have  various  trans- 
verse nervures,  forming  a  decided  although  small  portion  of  the  wing  com- 
pletely reticulated. 

Inhabits  North  America.  Several  specimens  of  this  insect 
are  in  the  cabinet  of  the  British  Museum,  also  in  that  of  the 
Kev.  F.  W.  Hope ;  and  one,  much  injured  and  discoloured, 
owing  to  which  circumstance  it  was  originally  characterised 
as  ^^  fuscous, ''  in  that  of  the  Entomological  Club,  (donor  R. 
Foster.)  The  aberrant  species  is  here  again  placed  before  the 
normal  ones,  because  it  serves  to  connect  the  latter  with  the 
species  of  Pteranarcys. 

**  Species  normales. 

Sp.  2.  Perla  Lycorias.  Caput  prothorace  manifesto  latius,  testaceum; 
oculis  ocellisque  fnscis :  prothorax  testaceus  linea  longitudinali  nigra, 
alarum  apices  hand  reticulati.  (Corp.  long.  .8  unc.  alar,  dilat.  1.8 
unc.) 

Head  considerably  broader  than  the  prothoraXy  and  scarcely  at  all  im- 
mersed therein,  testaceous,  with  the  eyes  and  ocelli  fuscous,  and  in  some 
specimens  the  ocelli  are  enclosed  in  a  somewhat  quadrate  fuscous  spot. — 
The  prothorax  is  testaceous  with  a  black  longitudinal  line.  The  meso-  and 
metathorax  are  shining  and  pale  brown,  scarcely  testaceous.  The  abdomen 
is  brown.  The  nervures  of  the  wings  are  testaceous,  the  tips  of  the  wings 
have  only  the  longitudinal  nervures.    The  legs  are  testaceous. 

Inhabits  Canada.  In  the  cabinets  of  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope. 

Sp.  3.  Perla  Xanthenes,    (Corp.  long.  .76  unc.  alar,  dilat  1.76  unc.) 

„  „  Newman,  *  Entomological  Magazine,'  vol.  v.  p. 

178. 

Pale  yellow,  tbe  nervures  of  the  wings,  the  antentus,  and  legs  of  the  same 
colour:  the  eyes  and  ocelli  alone  are  black.  The  prothorax  is  quadrate  but 
much  narrower  posteriorly. 
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Inhabits ^.     Two  specimens  in  the  cabinet  of  the 

British  Museum. 

Sp.  4.  Perla  hieaudata.    (Corp.  lon^.  .7  unc.  alarum  dilat  2  uncfem,) 
„     fiavipeSj  Fourcroy ;  *  Entomologia  Paiisiensis,'  p.  349. 
„      a  paties  jaunes,  Geoffroy ;  *  Histoire  abrege  des  Insectes, 
Fol.  ii.  p.  231. 

„     Jlavipes,  Latreille ;  *  Hist  Nat.  Crust.  &c.'  vol.  xiii.  p.  49. 
„      bipunctata^  Pictet;  *Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,'  vol. 
xxviii.  p.  65,  tab.  v*Jig»  12 — -H. 

„      marginata,  Stepliens;  *  Illustrations  of  British  Entomology' 
Mand.  vol.  vi.  p.  135. 
Phryganea  bicauaata,  Linneus ;    '  Fauna  Suec.,'  p.  379,  No.  1489. 
„  „  „  *Sy8t.  Naturae,' vol.  i.  908,  No.  I 

„         maxima^  Scopoli ;  '  Entomologia  Camiolica,'  p.  269. 

Head  fulvous,  with  two  brown  spots  including  the  ocellij  and  often  pro- 
longed  to  the  ba^  of  the  antentue,  which  are  nearly  black,  with  the  basal 
joint  generally  yellow:  in  front  of  these  sjpots  is  a  third,  somewhat  triangu- 
lar, and  situated  nearer  to  the  clypeus.  The  prothorax  is  fulvous,  with  the 
margins  and  a  median  longitudinal  line  dark  brown  or  nearly  black,  and  on 
each  side  of  this  median  line  is  a  black  spot  in  the  living  insect,  but  this 
frequently  nearly  disappears  after  death,  and  in  some  specimens  becomes 
quite  obliteratedf,  and  tne  entire  disk  of  the  prothorax  appears  brown.  The 
meso-  and  metathorax  are  bordered  with  yellow :  the  legs  are  vellow,  with 
the  joints  fuscous:  the  wings  are  less  transparent  than  in  the  following 
species,  and  the  abdomen  is  of  a  more  dusky  nue. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  England.  In  the  cabinet  of  the  En- 
tomological Club.  That  Fabricius  and  all  subsequent  authors 
have  entirely  mistaken  the  Phryganea  bicaudata  of  Linneus 
will  be  perfectly  evident  to  any  entomologist  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  Linnean  specimen  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Linnean  Society.  As  to  the  real  distinctness  of 
the  following  species  from  the  present,  I  am  unable  to  decide. 
I  had  considerable  doubts  on  the  matter,  against  which  M. 
Pictet^s  detailed  characters  of  the  species  in  their  larva  and 
imago  states,  have  so  far  prevailed  as  to  induce  me  to  keep 
them  separate  for  the  present. 

Sp.  6.  Perla  marginata.    (Corp.  long.  .7  unc.  alar,  dilat.  2  unc.) 
„  „  Panzer ;  '  Fauna.'  hai.Jig,  3. 

„  „  Pictet ;  *  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,'  vol. 

xxviii.  p.  53,  tab.  5,  jf.  I — 11. 
Semblis  marginatOy  Faoricius ;  *  Entomologia  Systematica,'  vol. 
ii.  p.  73,  No.  7. 

Phr^g,^  W«,«<iate,]^^«^«*5  'Genera,'  fai.  xxiv.  fig.  8. 
„  maxima,  Scopoli ;  *  Entom.  CamioL'  p.  269. 

The  head  is  yellow,  margined  with  brown.  The  ocelli  are  black,  with  a 
triangular  space  between  them  brown ;  the  antentuB  are  entirely  black,  the 
prothorax  is  brown,  with  a  median  longitudinal  furrow  and  various  irregu- 
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lar  yellow  markings,  which  usually  disapjiear  on  the  death  of  the  insect : 
the  metothorax  is  brown,  with  a  yellow  margin ;  the  metathorax  is  entirely 
brown :  the  legs  are  brown,  the  tibia  rather  paler :  the  wings  are  hyaline, 
slightly  tinged  with  yellow ;  the  abdomen  is  yellowish,  with  dusky  sides. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  England.     In  the  cabinet  of  the  En- 
tomological Club. 

Sp.  6.  Perla  cepluUotes,    (Corp.  long.  .65  unc.  alar,  dilat.  1.75  unc.  fem) 
„  „  Curtis ;  *  British  Entomology,*  pi.  190. 

„  „  Pictet;  'Annalesdes  Sciences  katurelles,'  vol. 

xxviii.  p.  56,  tab,  vi.jf*.  1 — 3. 
„  „  Stephens ;  *  Illustrations  of  British  Entomology' 

Mand.,  foI.  yi.  p.  136. 

Head  variegated  with  black,  brown,  and  yellow ;  prothorax  brown,  very 
rugose,  traversed  longitudinally  by  a  furrowed  yellow  line.  Meso-  and  m«- 
tathorax  nearly  black,  each  with  a  brown  or  paler  spot  posteriorly.  Abdo- 
men yellow  throughout  in  the  female,  at  the  extremity  only  in  the  male. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  England.  In  nearly  all  collections  of 
British  insects.  I  see  that  M.  Pictet  complains  of  an  incor- 
rectness in  Mr.  Curtis's  figure,  as  regards  the  neuration  of 
the  wings  in  this  species.  In  this  I  Uiink  he  is  wrong,  the 
neryures  being  so  exceedingly  variable  as  often  to  differ  in 
the  opposite  wings  of  the  same  insect.  I  could  wish  the  con- 
tinental figures  were  always  as  accurate  as  those  in  ^  British 
Entomology." 

Sp.  4.  Perla  Cymodoce,    Nigricans,  vitta  communi  longitudinali  flava 
capitis  prothoracisque.    (Corp.  long.  .65  unc.  alar,  dilat.  1 .75  unc.  fem.) 
„      bicaudata  ?  Fourcroy  ;  '  Entomologia  Parisiensis,*  p.  349. 
„       bicaudata,  Stephens ; '  Illustrations  of  British  Entomology,' 

Mand.  vol.  vi.  p.  136. 
Semblit  bicaudata,  Fabricius ;  '  Ent.  Syst.'  vol.  ii.  p.  73,  No.  8. 

Nearly  black,  the  head  and  prothorax  marked  by  a  louflpitudinal  yellow 
line,  the  prothorax  is  rugose,  and  has  a  median  longitudinal  furrow  in 
which  occurs  the  yellow  hne :  the  wings  are  dusky ;  Uie  abdomen  beneath 
yellowish. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  England.  In  nearly  all  cabinets  of 
British  insects ;  always  labelled  as  the  Perla  bicaudata, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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REVIEWS. 


Art.  I. — Illustrations  of  the  Zoology  of  South  Africa,  By  An- 
drew Smith^  M.D.  No.  3,  Annulosa ;  by  W.  S.  MacLeat, 
Eeq.,  M.A.,  F.L.S.     London :  1838.     4to.,  75  pp.  4  col.  plates. 

As  the  contents  of  the  present  and  preceding  numbers  of  the 
^  Magazine  of  Natural  History^  place  before  our  readers 
some  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Cetoniid(B^ 
it  appears  to  us  a  desirable  opportunity  for  noticing  the  work 
at  tlie  head  of  this  article,  or  rather  that  portion  of  it  in  which 
attention  is  so  prominently  directed  to  diis  group  of  insects. 
The  plan  of  this  part  is  not  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
two  which  hare  preceded  it,  and  to  which  we  shaU  on  a  future 
occasion  advert.  The  Annulosa  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  MacLeay,  who  has  here  given  us,  not  a  se- 
ries of  isolated  descriptions,  but  illustrations  of  particular 
groups  worked  out  iq)on  the  quinarian  principle. 

Acquainted  with  Mr.  MacLeay's  great  opportunities  for 
investigation  whilst  at  the  Havannah,  naturalists  were  anx- 
ious to  learn  whether  his  views,  as  developed  in  the  ^  Horse 
Entomologies,'  remained  unchanged,  or  whether  the  recent  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  uphold  a  trinarian,  quater- 
nian,  or  septenary  system,  had  materially  altered  them.  That 
Dr.  Smith's  work  should  have  been  chosen  for  the  solution  of 
these  enquiries,  we  cannot  but  regret,  as  it  gives  to  the  work 
the  appearance  of  a  want  of  unity  in  the  plan ;  and  we  fear 
that  Uiere  are  many  readers  who  would  have  preferred  de- 
scriptions and  figures  of  a  greater  number  of  species,  rather 
than  the  endless  and  unsatisfactory  observations  intended  to 
support  the  favorite  views  of  the  author. 

The  number  contains  three  memoirs,  which  we  will  proceed 
shortly  to  notice.  The  first  is  entitled  "  On  the  Cetonue  of 
South  Africa,"  but  it  is  rather  a  memoir  on  the  quinary  distri- 
bution of  the  CetoniidtB^  with  descriptions  of  Uie  new  South 
African  species,  twenty-one  in  number.  It  would  lead  us  too 
far  to  analyse  the  introductory  remarks ;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  Mr.  MacLeay  deems  the  foUovnng  as  the  uniform 
gradational  series  in  the  Animal  Kingdom ;  1,  Sub-kingdom ; 
2,  Class ;  3,  Order ;  4,  Tribe ;  5,  Stirps  ;  6,  Family  :  7,  Ge- 
nus ;  8,  Sub-genus ;  9,  Section ;  10,  Sub-section ;  11,  Species : 
each  of  these  groups  except  the  last,  being  divisible  into  five 
minor  groups,  and  forming  ai  circle.  But  Mr.  MacLeay  him- 
self, in  the  outset,  shows  the  inconvenience  of  supporting  such 
a  series,  by  introducing  another  division  without  a  name,  be- 
tween the  stirps  and  family ;  namely, — "  5,  Stirps,  Petaloce- 
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ray  Thalerophagay  6,  Family,  CetoniidiB,^''  Again,  the  mode 
in  which  the  genera,  sub-genera,  sections,  and  sub-sections 
are  treated,  appears  to  us  sufficient  to  prove  the  necessity  for 
the  adoption  of  some  other  plan  than  that  now  proposed  bj 
Mr.  MacLeay.  For  instance,  after  characterising  the  family, 
and  asserting  that  it  contains  more  than  600  species, — having 
previously  remarked  that  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  the  world  contains  of  CetoniidcB  few  species  un- 
known, at  least  in  comparison  with  those  which  are  known, 
— ^we  are  fsivored  with  an  account  of  the  five  genera,  and  of 
the  sub-genera,  sections,  and  sub-sections  known  to  the  writ- 
er. As  there  are  five  sub-genera  in  each  genus,  and  so  on, 
the  iamily  will,  according  to  Mr.  MacLeay's  views,  naturally 
comprise  25  subgenera,  ^^  125  sections,  and  625  subsections.** 
(p.  51) :  but  although  the  group  is  so  well  marked,  the  insects 
of  such  large  and  conspicuous  size,  and  the  number  so  great 
aB  to  lead  to  the  idea  that  the  greater  part  are  known; — Mr. 
MacLeay  has  only  been  able  to  make  out  47  sub-sections  out 
of  the  625,  exclusive  of  the  sections  which  are  not  cut  up  in- 
to sub-sections ;  and  even  of  the  sections,  of  which  there 
ought  to  be  125,  he  has  only  filled  up  40,  exclusive  of  those 
sub-genera  which  are  not  cut  up  into  sections. 

A  plan  is  here  also  adopted  which  appears  to  us  to  set  the 
rules  of  zoological  nomenclature  entirely  at  defiance.  All  ge- 
neric names  are  made  to  terminate  in  inus;  and  thus  we  have 
Tfichinusy  Cetaninusy  &c.,  instead  of  IHchitis,  Cetaniay  &c. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  an  improvement,  according  to  the 
views  of  different  readers ;  but  when  we  find  the  name  of 
Fabricius  tacked  to  TVichinuSy  or  that  of  Kirby  to  Gymneti- 
nu8y  we  cannot  but  object  to  the  innovation.  The  five  gene- 
ra into  which  Mr.  MacLeay  divides  the  family  are  Trichinusy 
CetaninuSy  Gprnnetinv-Sy  Macrominusy  and  Cryptodinus. — 
But  it  is  evident,  on  a  very  slight  examination  of  an  exten- 
sive series  of  these  insects,  that  these  five  groups  are  not 
of  equal  rank ;  for  instance,  Cetaninus  and  Macrominus 
have  characters  much  weaker  than  those  of  Trichinus  or 
Crypiodinus.  Again,  whilst  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  re* 
garding  Cryptodus  as  belonging  to  the  family,  we  are  asto- 
nished to  find  it  sunk  into  a  sub-genus,  and  regarded  as  only 
of  eqmal  rank  with  each  of  the  four  subgenera  of  Crem(i8to» 
ckeilns.  Plaiygenia  in  like  manner  is  of  far  higher  rank  than 
Otmodermay  although  regarded  only  as  a  sub-genus  of  7W- 
chinus;  whilst  the  giant  Goliathi  are  sunk  into  a  sub-genus 
of  Cetonia. 

We  may  be  told  that  by  considering  them  in  the  light  in 
which  they  are  exhibited  to  us  by  Mr.  MacLeay,  they  clearly 
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prove  the  circular  and  quinarian  arrangement;  but  we  main- 
tain that  nature  is,  in  this  work  of  Mr.  MacLeay,  repeatedly 
violated.  Any  one,  for  instance,  unprejudiced  by  system, 
would  at  once  see  that  Platygenia  is  of  far  higher  rank  than 
ValgtMy — ^that  in  fact  it  is  equal,  in  its  characters,  to  the  four 
united  sub-genera  Osmoderma^  Valgus^  Trichius^  and  Cam- 
pulipus.  Hence  we  consider  that  three  additional  genera  at 
least  ought  to  be  added  to  the  family  as  extended  by  Mr. 
MacLeay,  namely,  Platygenia^  CryptoduSy  and  Goliathu4. — 
With  respect  to  the  sections  and  sub-sections  of  the  sub-ge- 
nera we  have  a  similar  remark  to  make.  If  we  take  the  low- 
est of  these  groups,  we  find  for  instance,  two  well-marked 
groups,  Trigonophora  and  Jumnos,  regarded  as  sub-sections. 
Now  the  character  of  these  two  sub-sections  of  sections  of 
sub-genera,  as  they  are  termed  by  Mr.  MacLeay,  have  been 
given  by  Mr.  Hope,  in  his  recenfly-published  *  Coleopterists* 
Manual,'  and  are  as  strong  even  as  those  of  the  sub-genera 
themselves  separated  by  Mr.  MacLeay  firom  the  genus  Ma- 
crominus.  It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  an  equality  of  rank 
is  not  maintained  in  the  sub-genera,  sections,  and  sub-sections 
throughout.  In  the  genus  Cetoninus  the  sub-sections  of  the 
sections  of  the  sub-genus  Cetonia  are  of  very  varied  charac- 
ter ;  for  instance,  the  sub-sections  of  the  section  Typiccs  are 
so  closely  allied  that  they  are  only  distinguished  by  colour, 
C,  aurata  andjastuosa  being  types  of  two  of  these  sub-sec- 
tions, between  which  the  relation  is  as  close  as  possible.  In 
the  TrichioidetB  we  have  the  sub-sections  characterised  firom 
their  geographical  range,  and  thus  the  two  equally  allied  spe- 
cies C.  capensis  and  stictica  are  placed  in  difierent  sub-sec- 
tions. The  sub-sections  however  of  the  Cremastocheilideous 
and  Polybapheous  sections  of  the  sub-genus  Cetonia  are  cha- 
racterised by  structural  peculiarities,  they  must  therefore  be 
evidently  of  higher  rank  tj^an  those  distinguished  merely  by 
colour. 

Mr.  MacLeay  will  perhaps  assert  that  he  is  correct  in  his 
views,  because  Cetonia  being  the  most  complete  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  species,  he  is  in  that  sub-genus  best  able  to  seize  the 
plan  of  the  natural  system ;  but  this  will  apply  equally  in  con- 
demnation of  the  application  of  his  principles  in  other  groups, 
and  even  in  working  out  this  very  sub-genus :  thus  if  tibe  spe- 
cies composing  "  CETONINUS ;  Cetonia^  Typica^''  be  so 
close  that  no  better  character  than  colour  can  be  found  to 
separate  them  into  a  required  number  of  sub-sections,  we 
ought  to  consider  that  the  same  proximity  would  also  exist 
in  every  other  group,  if  we  knew  all  its  species  as  fiiUy  as 
those  of  the  Typicoi  are  known ;  and  hence,  for  want  of  a 
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knowledge  of  all  the  species  existing  in  nature,  groups  hav- 
ing good  structiural  characters  equivalent  to  sub-genera,  have 
been  sunk  to  the  level  of  sub-sections  of  sections  of  sub-ge- 
nera. We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  MacLeay  in  advoca- 
ting uniformity  in  the  rank  of  the  gradational  series  of  nature; 
but  we  contend  that  Mr.  MacLeay  has  acted  in  violation  of  his 
own  principles  in  every  page  of  his  work.  As  to  the  disad- . 
vantages  resulting  from  giving  names  resembling  those  of  ge- 
nera to  so  many  groups  of  sectional  character,  we  have  only 
to  cast  our  eyes  over  the  work  to  be  convinced  of  the  difficulty 
of  following  the  author.  There  is  no  general  synopsis  given  of 
the  sections  and  sub-sections,  (which  we  have  been  compell- 
ed to  construct,  in  order  to  gain  a  clearer  notion  of  the  author^s 
meaning),  and  as  we  have  the  specific  name  used  indiscrimi- 
nately in  conjunction  with  its  generic,  sub-generic,  sectional, 
or  sub-sectional  name,  the  confusion  of  ideas  thereby  origi- 
nating is  completely  unavoidable  and  most  perplexing.  Thus 
the  Agenius  Hor^fieldii  (p.  14)  is  called  TVtchinus  Horftfieldii 
in  the  plate,  and  {Trichinus)  Campulipus  Horxjieldii  in  the 
text :  and  throughout  the  figures  we  have  either  the  generic 
or  sub-generic  name  alone  used.  And  thus  in  speaMng  of 
the  Jumnos  Ruckeri  we  may  call  it  Cetofiinus  Ruckeri,  Co- 
rgphe  Ruckerif  Rhambarhina  Ruckeri^  or  Jumnos  Ruckeriy 
its  legitimate  name  being  Cetoninus  Coryphe  Rhomborhina 
Jumnos  Ruckeri.  Surely  this  kind  of  nomenclature  cannot 
be  adopted. 

Of  the  species  we  have  but  little  space  to  remark  further 
that  Mr.  MacLeay  is  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  what 
has  already  been  done.  This  will  be  evident  when  we  state 
that  four  at  least  out  of  the  six  species  figured  as  novelties 
have  been  previously  described.  Irichius  Hors/leldn  is  Age- 
nia  yiavipennisy  Gory ;  Cetonia  leonina  is  scarcely  a  variety 
of  Cet.  compressay  Goldfuss  ;  Iscknostoma  pica  is  Cet.  alho- 
marginata^  Herbst :  Macrominus  spinitarsis  is  Cet,  variabi- 
lisy  Gory  ;  and  Iscknostoma  spatulipes  is  probably  the  male 
of  Cet.  pimeUrideSy  Hope :  the  specimen  of  the  last-named 
insect,  which  we  have  under  examination,  thus  labelled  by 
M.  Gory  himself,  (as  indeed  are  the  majority  of  the  Cetonim 
above  mentioned,  which  have  enabled  us  to  give  these  cor- 
rections), having  one  of  the  posterior  calcarids  spatulate,  but 
with  the  clypeus  truncate. 

We  have  given  a  greater  extent  to  our  notice  of  this  me- 
moir, not  only  because  it  occupies  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  part  before  us,  but  also  because  it  will  render  it  unneces- 
sary to  enter  into  any  farther  notice  of  the  principles  adopted 
by  Mr.  MacLeay  in  the  other  parts  of  his  work. 

Vol.  III. — ^No.  25.  n.  s.  r 
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The  second  memoir  is  ^^On  the  Brachyurous  Decapod 
CroBiacea  brought  from  the  Cape  by  Dr.  Smith,"  and  con- 
tains descriptions  of  twenty-three  new  species.  Instead  how- 
ever of  giving  us  a  sketch  of  the  primary  distribution  of  the 
CruBtaceaj  we  have  the  debateable  question  of  the  metamor- 
phoses of  these  animals  introduced,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  telling  us  that  Mr.  J.  V.  Thompson  has  merited  well 
of  science  for  his  researches,  ^'  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  any  of  those  persons  who,  by  crude  inferences,  but  never 
by  direct  observation,  ventured  to  attack  him."  Can  Mr. 
AlacLeay  be  ignorant  that  Rathke  has  most  elaborately  traced 
the  developement  of  the  embryo  cray-fish  ? — That  Westwood 
has  dissected  the  ova  of  the  land  crab  of  the  West  Indies  ? — 
And  that  Rathke  has  recently  asserted  that  ^^as  to  the 
Decapods,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  their  developement,  I 
must  deny  the  assertion  of  Thompson :  and  of  them  I  can  say 
nothing  less  than  that  at  the  end  of  their  existence  in  the  egg 
they  have  exactly  the  same  aspect,  and  are  as  fully  develop- 
ed, as  the  full  grown  individuals." — (Annals  Nat.  Hist.  1837). 
If  these  be  not  direct  observations, — or  if  they  merit  the  term 
of  "crude  inferences,"  we  would  ask  what  kind  of  observa- 
tions Mr.  MacLeay  would  require  ? 

Mr.  MacLeay  divides  the  Decapods  into  five  tribes, — Te- 
tragonoBtoma  and  Trigonostoma  (fprming  the  Brachyura)^  and 
Anomuray  M.E.,  Sarobranchia,  and  Caridea,  Latx.,  (forming 
the  Macroura,  Each  of  the  tribes  Tetragonostoma  and  Tri- 
gonostoma  is  divided  into  five  stirpes^  which  are  placed  op- 
posite to  each  other  from  analogy ;  but  nothing  appears  more 
arbitrary  than  the  adoption  of  their  analogous  characters,  for 
instance.  Pinnotheres  and  Dromiay  or  Cancer  and  Corysies, 
are  as  unlike  as  can  well  be  conceived,  and  yet  they  are  op- 

Sosed  to  each  other.  As  to  the  genera  and  other  subordinate 
ivisions,  the  author  constantly  expresses  his  inability  to  de- 
cide upon  them,  from  not  being  acquainted  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  species. 

The  third  memoir  is  " On  a  new  species  of  Cerapterusy^ 
but  it  contains  a  monograph  of  the  genus,  so  far  as  Mr.  Mac- 
Leay was  acquainted  with  the  species ;  and  also  observations 
on  the  family  {Paussidee)  to  which  it  belongs.  To  these  Mr. 
Westwood  has  published  a  reply  in  the  last  number  of  the 
^  Entomological  Magazine,'  in  which  he  has  described  a  fifth 
species,  not  contained  in  Mr.  MacLeay's  monograph. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  alluding  to  the  beautiful  ex- 
ecution of  the  four  plates  with  which  this  part  is  embellished 
from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  C.  Curtis,  although  they  are  destitute 
of  those  structural  details  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth,  which 
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Mr.  MacLeay  has  shown  to  be  so  necessary : — nor  without 
expressing  our  regret  that  the  author  should  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  speak  in  such  harsh  terms  of  so  many  of  his  fel- 
low-labourers. 


SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

Ths  determination  of  the  zoological  relations  of  the  fossil  jaws  from 
the  Stonesfield  strata,  and  also  those  of  the  animals  whose  footmarks 
have  been  left  in  rocks  of  still  higher  antiquity,  are  two  subjects  now 
before  the  scientific  world.  As  regards  the  first  of  these,  our  readers 
are  already  in  possession  of  much  interesting  matter  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  two  distinguished  continental  naturalists,  who  entertain  very 
opposite  opinions.  With  respect  U^the  sandstone  impressions,  this  sub- 
ject is  so  nearly  related  to  that  of  the  "  supposed  fossil  didelphs,"  that 
we  are  induced  (knowing  the  report  to  be  a  correct  one)  to  quote  the 
following  article  from  the  columns  of  the  '  Liverpool  Mercury,  *  of  the 
24th  of  August,  1838.  It  contains  the  substance  of  a  lectins  deHver- 
ed  by  Prof  Grant,  at  the  Liverpool  Mechanics'  Institution;  and  the 
I)ortions  we  extract  refer  to  the  numerous  footmarks  lately  noticed  in 
Stourton  stone-quarries. 

In  the  oldest  fossiliferous  beds  of  transition  rocks  the  organic 
remains  are  chiefly  of  inxertebrated  animals,  with  obscure 
traces  of  fishes  belonging  to  forms  altogether  extinct ;  and  al- 
though in  the  secondary  mountain  limestone,  immediately  be- 
low die  coal,  diversified  forms  of  fishes  abound,  no  trace  of 
reptiles  or  of  warm-blooded  animals  has  yet  been  perceived 
in  rocks  of  that  antiquity.  In  the  new  red  sandstone  before 
us,  however,  the  densest  parts, — ^the  teeth,  and  distinct  impres- 
sions of  the  feet  of  reptiles,  begin  to  make  their  appearance, 
and  most  colossal  forms  of  the  animals  of  this  class  abound 
through  all  the  lias  formations,  extending  almost  from  this 
sandstone  rock  to  the  oolites.  The  numerous  large  footmarks 
on  this  block  of  sandstone  are  most  quadruped-Uke  in  their 
forms,  but  as  no  fragment  or  trace  belonging  to  that  elevated 
class  of  animals  has  ever  been  observed  in  formations  below 
the  oolites,  which  oolites  approach  to  the  newest  of  the  se- 
condary rocks,  it  behoves  us  not  only  to  compare  these  im- 
Eressions  cautiously  with  the  ieet  of  dififerent  classes  of  verte- 
rated  animals,  but  also  to  suspend  our  judgment,  if  they  are 
not  capable  of  affording  satisfactory  evidence  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  animal  which  has  left  them.  In  attempting  to 
draw  determinate  conclusions  from  imperfect  relics  of  this 
kind,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Scheuchzer  described,  as 
the  remains  of  our  species,  as  a  homo  diluvii  testis y  what  is 
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now  acknowledged  by  every  one  to  be  the  skeleton  of  a  sala- 
mander, and  that  SpsJlanzani  described  as  the  relics  of  ante- 
diluvian  giants,  what  were  afterwards  found  to  be  bones  of 
extinct  elephants.  An  imperfect  relic  ifrom  the  new  red  sand- 
stone of  Burdiehouse,  lately  pronounced  by  an  English  ana- 
tomist to  be  the  tusk  of  a  wolf,  has  been  subsequently  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  tooth  of  a  sauroid  fish,  common  in  that  for- 
mation. Although  no  remnant  of  our  race  was  ever  found 
but  in  alluvial  deposits,  impressions  of  this  kind  found  in  the 
sandstones  of  Ainerica  have  been  confidently  referred  to  the 
human  species :  and  impressions  identical  in  every  respect 
with  those  now  before  you,  and  which  were  found  in  the  new 
red  sandstone  of  Germany,  have  been  pronounced,  by  a  dis- 
tinguished naturalist  of  that  country,  to  belong  to  an  animal 
of  the  class  Mammalia^  and  of  the  order  Marsupialia.  The 
free  condition  of  the  supposed  thumb  both  on  the  large  hind 
feet  and  on  the  small  anterior  extremities  in  the  specimen 
before  you,  as  in  those  of  Germany,  might  as  well  entitle  this 
animal  to  a  place  among  the  Quadrumana^  next  to  man,  but 
the  geologists  are  more  attached  to  the  heterogeneous  order 
of  marsupial  quadrupeds,  from  a  belief  that  certain  bones 
found  in  the  oolites  of  Stonesfield,  have  been  determined  to 
belong  to  Mammalia  of  this  order.  Impressions  of  the  feet 
of  tortoises  were  observed  several  years  since  in  quarries  of 
this  new  red  sandstone  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  in  other  locali- 
ties, and  they  abound  in  this  sandstone  from  the  Stourton 
quarry,  along  with  numerous  impressions  of  the  webbed  feet 
of  Emydes^  of  jointed  reeds,  and  of  the  slender  feet  and  claws 
of  lacertine  reptiles.  But,  as  might  be  expected,  these  foot- 
marks of  tortoises  were  at  first  referred  to  Mammaliay  to  dogs 
or  similar  quadrupeds  walking  up  an  inclined  plane  of  yield- 
ing sand,  which  had  subsequendy  consolidated,  to  form  the 
dense  rocks  of  the  quarry. 

The  rock  at  Stourton  from  which  these  specimens  have  been 
obtained,  is  extremely  soft,  loose,  and  everywhere  percolated 
by  water,  so  that  but  little  of  it  is  capable  of  being  used  as  a 
building  material.  It  dips  about  fifteen  degrees  to  the  east, 
like  the  present  acclivity  of  Stourton  hill,  and  it  appears  to 
have  done  so  when  the  foot-marks  were  impressed  and  the 
reeds  grew  on  its  surface.  It  forms  the  surface  rock  of  all 
this  part  of  England  on  the  shores  of  the  Mersey,  and  appears 
to  have  been  very  little  disturbed  in  its  primitive  horizontal 
position  by  voltaic  agency,  so  that  its  rapidly  decomposing 
surface  forms  the  loose  sandy  soil  around  this  city,  and  we 
have  to  wade  for  a  mile  through  deep  sand,  in  ascending 
Stourton  hill  to  the  quany.     But  the  same  new  red  sandstone 
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acquires  very  different  properties  where  it  has  been  subjected 
to  pressure  from  superincumbent  strata,  and  to  greater  heat 
from  volcanic  action ;  as  around  Edinburgh,  where  it  has  been 
consolidated  bjr  the  volcanic  agency,  which  has  thrown  up 
Arthur's  seat,  Salisbury  Crag,  the  Calton-hill,  Castle-hill, 
Inchkeith,  and  other  masses  of  trap  rocks, — and  where  this 
sandstone  forms  the  beautiful  material  of  which  that  city  is 
built  In  Stourton  quarry  there  are  two  distinct  strata  of 
these  footmarks,  about  two  feet  vertically  separated  from  each 
other,  and  the  workmen  believe  that  there  is  a  third  stratum 
of  the  same  impressions  a  very  little  lower  in  the  rock;  but  I 
have  been  able  to  examine  only  the  two  upper  strata  of  these 
remarkable  impressions.  This  specimen,  and  the  others  in 
Liverpool,  were  obtained  from  the  upper  stratum  of  markings, 
which  occiu-s  at  a  vertical  depth  of  37  ft.  from  the  actual  sur- 
face of  the  rock.  The  lower  stratum  of  footmarks  is  39  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  the  sandstone  in  this  quarry 
has  been  worked  in  some  places  to  a  depth  of  nearly  100  ft. 
and  has  been  pierced  for  a  well  to  a  further  extent  of  40  ft. 
without  reaching  the  lower  limit  of  this  bed  of  new  red  sand- 
stone. The  continuity  of  this  bed  of  sandstone  is  only  inter- 
rupted by  occasional  very  thin  conformable  layers  of  soft  clay, 
which  vary  from  one  line  to  two  inches  in  thickness.  The 
prints  of  the  feet  have  always  been  first  made  on  the  upper 
surface  of  these  thin  layers  of  clay,  which  have  but  imper- 
fectly communicated  them  to  the  surface  of  the  rock  below, 
but  have  given  most  perfect  casts  of  these  impressions  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  superincumbent  rock.  The  specimen 
before  you,  therefore,  and  all  the  others  which  have  been  ob- 
tained, do  not  represent  the  prints  left  by  the  animal  on  the 
soft  substance  on  which  it  once  trod,  but  are  perfect  casts  of 
these  prints  taken  by  the  under  surface  of  the  rock  immedi- 
ately above.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  foot  impressions 
met  with  in  Scotland,  Germany,  America,  and  everywhere 
else,  indeed,  the  impressions  could  not  have  been  preserved 
but  by  the  intervention  of  this  clay,  which,  by  interrupting 
the  continuity  of  the  sand-deposits,  has  prevented  these  prints 
from  becoming  obliterated.  There  are  also  innumerable 
small  isolated  pieces  of  soft  clay  spread  through  the  texture 
of  the  sandstone,  and  the  superincumbent  soft  clay  is  much 
used  in  this  neighbourhood  in  brick-making  for  building. — 
A  large  portion  of  the  present  floor  of  Stourton  quarry  exhi- 
bits die  inferior  stratum  of  foot  impressions,  at  the  depth  of 
39  ft.  from  the  surface  of  the  rock ;  but  as  the  clay  which  re- 
ceived the  prints  adheres  tenaciously  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  superincumbent  rock,  which  has  been  there  removed,  the 
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exposed  prints  seen  at  present  on  the  floor  of  the  quarry,  are 
far  from  being  so  distinct  as  in  the  block  before  you.  The 
workmen  hare  traced  these  large  footmarks  in  a  continuous 
single  line,  produced  by  the  walking  of  one  animal,  for  20  or 
30  feet  over  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  they  occur  everywhere 
at  this  level  in  the  quarry.  Sometimes  the  impressions  are 
crowded  together  in  great  numbers  in  a  small  space,  as  in  the 
specimen  before  you,  where  there  are  about  twenty  marks  of 
the  large  hind  foot  sdone  in  a  surface  of  about  5  ft.  by  4  ft. ; 
in  other  places  the  rock  is  marked  only  by  the  pacing  of  a  sin- 
gle animal  across  the  surface.  Towards  the  upper  part  of 
this  block  you  observe  four  large  footmarks  passing  in  a  curv* 
ed  direction  to  the  right  side,  and  below  them  three  similar 
large  footmarks  directed  to  the  left  side ;  but  both  above  and 
below  these  two  lines,  nearer  the  margins  of  the  block,  you 
perceive  numerous  other  large  footmarks  of  the  same  kind. — 
These  large  impressions  of  the  hind  feet,  which  are  about  9 
inches  long,  4  inches  broad,  and  pentadactylous,  are  always 
accompanied,  as  in  the  German  specimen  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  and  figured  in  Dr.  Buckland's  late  Treatise, 
by  small  anterior  feet,  about  4  inches  in  length  and  breadth, 
also  pentadactylous,  and  with  an  opposable  or  free  toe,  like  the 
hind  feet  From  the  point  of  the  right  or  left  foot  to  &e  point 
of  the  same  foot  in  advance,  I  have  commonly  measured  a 
clear  pace  of  about  3  ft.  8  inches,  but  the  feet  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body  are  here  interposed,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
straight  line.  The  similar  feet  of  this  animal  must  therefore 
have  moved  alternately,  as  in  saurian  and  chelonian  reptiles, 
and  not  in  pairs,  like  those  of  kangaroos,  rodents,  and  other 
leaping  quadrupeds,  which  have  this  great  disparity  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  members.  The  impressions  indi- 
cate a  free  toe  or  thumb  both  on  the  anterior  and  hinder  feet 
of  this  animal,  and  the  creature  thus  apparently  endowed  with 
prehensile  members  has  been  called  Chirotherium,  or  handed 
beast ;  but  this  quadrumanous  character  is  not  seen  in  the 
order  of  marsupial  quadrupeds,  to  which  Kaup  supposed  the 
unknown  animal  to  belong. 

Associated  with  these  anomalous  markings  of  the  Chiro- 
therium^  are  numerous  short  club  feet,  with  large  broad  claws 
of  tortoises ;  some  feet  with  the  toes  and  claws  more  elonga- 
ted and  webbed,  of  EmydeSy  or  wading  Chelonia ;  many  with 
the  long  free  toes  and  slender  claws  of  lizards ;  some  ap- 
proaching in  form  and  gait  to  omithichnites,  but  without  the 
hind  toe,  and  with  the  anterior  toes  approximated  and  col- 
lapsed; and  some  resembling  the  long  tapering  feet  of  frogs, 
advancing  by  alternate  motions  of  their  hinder  webbed  feet 
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alone ; — ^but  all  agreeing  with  the  impressions  of  the  reeds 
and  branches  of  trees,  in  indicating  a  great  river  or  estuary 
opening  remotely  into  the  sea,  and  that  the  ChirotheHum  it- 
self may  have  been  also  semi-aquatic,  like  the  crocodiles  and 
Etnydes  of  existing  shores. 

In  the  crocodilian  reptiles,  of  which  numerous  gigantic  re* 
mains  abound  in  the  lias  deposits,  nearly  as  ancient  as  this 
rock ;  the  hands  are  proportionately  very  short  and  broad, 
and  pentadactylous,  as  in  this  ChirotheHum^  and  the  outer 
finger  projects,  short  and  free,  as  the  supposed  inner  finger 
or  thumb  in  the  animal  before  you.  In  diese  reptiles,  also, 
it  is  the  outer,  and  not  the  inner  toe,  of  the  proportionately 
large  hind  feet^  which  is  short  and  rudimentary ;  and  there 
may  have  been  great  diversities  in  the  extent  or  freedom  of 
this  outer  rudimentary  hind  toe  in  the  various  Teleosaurif 
Sieneasauri,  and  other  semi-aquatic  forms  of  reptiles  which 
have  long  become  extinct  like  the  Ichthyosauri  and  Plesio* 
sauri  which  swarmed  at  the  same  period  in  the  ocean.  If 
we  suppose  the  free  projecting  toes  of  the  Chirotherium  to 
have  been  inner  toes  or  prehensile  thumbs,  this  animal  must 
have  crossed  the  line  of  gravity  of  its  body  with  its  feet,  at 
every  pace,  in  bringing  them  to  the  ground,  as  may  easily  be 
perceived  by  carrying  the  eye  along  the  line  of  footmarks. — 
Although  this  supposition  agrees  with  the  developement,  if 
muscular  and  not  osseous,  at  the  base  of  the  thumb,  it  forces 
us  to  believe  that  this  animal  crossed  the  right  foot  to  the 
left  side  of  the  line  of  gravity  of  the  body,  by  the  entire 
breadth  of  that  foot,  before  it  reposed  it  upon  the  ground,  and 
that  the  left  foot,  to  the  same  extent,  crossed  over  to  the  right 
side  before  it  rested  to  support  the  trunk.  But,  if  the  sup- 
posed thumbs,  which  here  curve  backwards  in  a  manner  ex- 
traordinary for  such  members,  be  only  forms  of  the  short  out- 
er toes  of  the  large  hind  feet  of  crocodiles,  gavials,  and  alli- 
gators, the  feet  no  longer  cross  the  median  hne  of  the  body, 
but  assume  the  positions  seen  in  the  walking  of  most  other 
reptiles.  Although  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  shells, 
bones,  or  other  organic  relics  in  these  rocks,  nor  have  heard 
of  any  having  been  observed  by  others,  the  ordinary  ripples 
seen  on  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  and  on  the  banks  of  lakes, 
are  everywhere  common  and  distinct  in  the  sandstone  of  this 
quarry.  In  the  upper  stratum  of  the  footmarks  there  is  a  re- 
markable pitted  appearance  over  the  surface  of  the  impressed 
clay,  as  if  produced  by  drops  of  rain,  or  by  the  unequal  shrink- 
ing of  the  clay  in  drying,  and  this  .often  produces  a  warty  ap- 
pearance in  the  casts  of  the  footmarks.  In  some  of  the  spe- 
cimens preserved  I  perceive  smooth,  rounded,  broad  markings, 
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with  transverse  slight  corrugations,  as  if  the  animal,  between 
the  efforts  of  progression,  had  rested  its  belly  on  the  ground, 
a  constant  character  with  reptiles,  but  not  with  mammals. — 
The  long,  recurved,  angular  claw  seen  distinctly  on  the  sup- 
posed posterior  thumb,  as  on  the  other  hind  toes  of  the  Chi- 
rotheriuniy  is  crocodilian,  and  not  mammiferous ;  it  is  obvious 
on  the  rudimentary  outer  toe  of  alligators,  but  was  never  seen 
on  the  opposable  hind  thumb  of  an  opossum.  In  the  foot- 
marks you  perceive  that  the  heel  of  the  hind  foot  has  pressed 
heavily  on  the  ground,  and  raised  much  of  the  sand  around 
it,  as  in  the  heavy-bodied  and  feeble-footed  reptiles,  and  that 
it  was  not  able  to  raise  itself  on  tip-toe,  and  sink  its  claws 
into  the  ground,  like  the  more  active  and  vigorous  unguicu- 
lated  quadrupeds.  The  terminal  tapering  of  the  hind  toes  of 
this  animal  into  the  large,  broad,  conical  claws,  is  crocodilian 
in  its  character,  and  most  unlike  the  sudden  setting-on  of 
these  parts  on  the  rounded  toes  of  quadrupeds ;  so  that,  al- 
though these  relics,  of  vast  antiquity  in  the  history  of  our 
globe,  are  fiill  of  scientific  interest,  and  may  long  exercise  the 
acumen  of  naturalists,  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  yet 
satisfactorily  established  the  existence  of  hot-blooded  mam- 
miferous quadrupeds  at  the  remote  period  assigned  to  the  de- 
position of  this  new  red  sandstone.  They  show  that  notwith- 
standing the  extremely  perishable  character  of  all  organic  de- 
posits committed  to  those  porous  siliceous  beds,  percolated 
incessantly  by  water,  they  are  capable  of  preserving,  for  an 
indefinite  period,  impressions  thus  mechanically  made  upon 
their  surface,  and  of  transmitting  entire,  to  the  remotest  pos- 
terity, the  most  delicate  footmarks  of  animals,  every  other 
trace  of  whose  existence  has  long  been  effaced  firom  our 
globe. 

Among  the  promised  forthcoming  Works  on  Natural  His- 
tory or  generad  science,  we  may  mention  *  A  History  of  the 
Fishes  of  Madeira,*  by  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Lowe ;  in  which  the 
author  will  have  the  able  assistance  of  Miss  M.  Young,  in  de- 
lineating the  species.  The  admirable  sketches  made  by  this 
lady  which  illustrate  Mr.  Lowe's  already  published  ichthyolo- 
gical  memoirs  in  the  ^  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society,' 
lead  us  eagerly  to  anticipate  the  appearance  of  this  more  ex- 
tensive undertaking. 

Mr.  Edward  Newman  announces  an  illustrated  ^  History 
of  British  Ferns':  and  the  editor  of  the  *  Arcana  of  Science*  a 
scientific  annual,  entitled  *  The  Year-Book  of  Facts.^ 
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Abt  I. — J^ew  Doubts  relating  to  the  supposed  Didelphis  of  Stones^ 

field.^    By  M.  Db  Blainville. 

[M.  De  BlainTille  intiodnoes  the  present  memoir  with  some  general  ob« 
senrations  explanatory  of  the  reasons  which  haye  led  him  to  enter  so  fully 
into  details,  in  laying  before  the  Academy  his  opinions  upon  the  subject 
under  discussion]. 

«  ♦  ♦  «  « 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  sentiments  that  I  had  the 
honour  of  reading  before  the  Academy  on  the  20th  of  August 
last,  some  doubts  and  obserrations  relating  to  the  supposed 
fossil  Didelphis  found  at  Stonesfield ;  in  which  observations 
my  object  was  rather  to  draw  the  attention  of  English  na- 
turalists to  a  matter  of  such  great  importance  in  palaeontology, 
and  to  show  how  questions  of  this  nature  ought  to  be  treated, 
than  really  to  solve  the  problem,  deprived  as  I  was  of  the  ne- 
cessary elements  for  so  doing.  After  having  indeed  set  forth 
and  compared  the  data  that  I  was  able  to  advance  as  premi- 
ses in  the  question,  and  which  data  necessarily  became  the 
special  subject  of  the  discussion,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  fossil  jaws  from  the  oolitic  schist  of  Stonesfield  had 
certainly  not  belonged  to  an  animal  of  the  marsupial  subclass, 
nor  even  to  the  family  of  the  Insectivora  of  the  placental  sub- 
class; and  that  hence  it  became  probable  that  it  was 
not  even  a  mammal,  but  rather  an  oviparous  animal  of 
the  family  of  the  saurians,  in  the  class  Reptilia.  But  before 
giving  a  definite  character  to  these  conclusions,  I  was  very 
careful  to  mention  to  you  that  I  had  not  examined  any  one 

■ '  Nouyeaux  Dontes  sur  le  pretendu  Didelphe  de  Stonesfield ;  (Comptes 
Rendus,'  October  6th,  1838,  p.  727) 
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of  the  original  fragments  upon  which  I  raised  these  donbts, 
having  only  seen  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  them  which 
had  been  published  by  M.  Constant  Pnevost,  Mr.  Broderip, 
and  Dr.  Buckland.  I  therefore  concluded  my  memoir  by  in- 
voking the  aid  of  those  skilful  observers  who  had  the  fossil 
remains  in  their  possession,  or  at  their  disposal,  to  assist  in 
the  farther  examination  of  the  question. 

The  result  of  my  appeal  has  not,  I  am  happy  to  say,  been 
long  delayed.  Professor  Buckland,  who  has  two  of  these 
fragments  imder  his  care  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  at  Ox* 
ford,  being  about  to  visit  Paris,  Dr.  Roberton,  at  the  sugges* 
tion  of  M.  Lamillard,  happily  thought  of  requesting  him  to 
bring  them  with  him,  which  he  did  ;  but  unfortunately  for  me> 
and  perhaps  for  the  question,  the  day  on  which  Dr.  Roberton 
wished  me  to  pass  an  evening  at  his  house  with  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  I  had  set  out  for  the  country,  and  thus  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity of  clearing  up  my  doubts,  and  of  correcting  any  eiroiB 
I  might  have  committed.  Nevertheless  this  courteous  and  li- 
beral attention  of  Ptt)fessor  Buckland  has  not  been  without 
advantageous  results,  since,  during  my  absence,  four  persons^ 
— M.  Agassiz,  M.  Valenciennes,  and  two  of  our  fellow-mem- 
bers, M.  E.  Geoffrey  and  M.  Dumeril,  have  made  known  to 
the  Academy  their  observations  on  the  same  subject ;  and 
thus  the  inquiry  is  seriously  taken  up. 

The  first  of  diese  observations  in  point  of  date  is  due  to  M. 
Agassiz,  who,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Academy  on  the  drd 
of  September,  and  inserted  in  the  ^Comptes  Rendus,'  (p.  537, 
2nd.  sem.,  1838},  claims  priority  in  the  view  which  I  had  ad- 
duced, by  saying  that  since  the  year  1835  he  had  offered  an 
opinion  concerning  the  supposed  DidelpkU  from  Stonesfield, 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  mine.  Although  I  certainly  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  fact,  it  would  have  been  very  unskilfiil 
of  me  not  to  have  supported  my  opinion  by  those  of  observers 
like  Prof.  Grant,  M.  Agassiz,  and  M.  Meyer;  I  therefore  did 
so,  and  I  thought  I  should  secure  myself  against  all  reproach 
on  this  subject,  by  quoting  M.  Agassiz  as  having  at  &rst  en- 
tertained the  same  views  as  myself,  but  as  having  afterwards 
apparently  abandoned  them.  As  to  the  rest,  I  am  far  fix>m  re- 
fusing myself  the  credit,  which  I  may  claim  as  a  matter  of 
justice,  of  having  added  some  fresh  details  upon  this  subject. 

M.  Agassiz  appears  to  have  mentioned  these  fossils  for  the 
first  time  in  1835,  in  a  very  short  note  inserted  in  the  German 
Journal  of  MM.  Leonhard  and  Bronn,  p.  186 ;  and,  according 
to  M.  Valenciennes,  the  object  of  this  note  is  to  establish,  in 
3.  definite  manner,  the  opinion  that  the  Stonesfield  ani- 
mals are  undoubtedly  manunals,  but  that  their  affinity  with 
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the  marsupials  does  not  appear  to  him  so  evident ;  that  the 
teeth  are  more  like  those  of  Che  Insectivoray  and  that  they  also 
bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  seals.  From  this  theii 
it  appears  that  the  claim  of  M.  Agassiz  can  relate  only  to  the 
erroneously  supposed  relation  of  these  fossil  remains  to  the 
opossums,  and  to  a  certain  resemblance  of  the  posterior  molars 
to  those  of  many  species  of  seal.  I  therefore  very  willingly 
repeat  what  I  said  in  my  first  ^^  Doubts/'  and  which  I  learned 
from  M.  de  Roissy,  that  M.  Agassiz  had  told  him  that  he  had 
printed  in  a  note  added  to  the  German  translation  of  Prof. 
Buckland's  work  on  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  that  the  fossil 
bones  of  Stonesfield  did  not  belong  to  a  mammiferous  animal. 
To  this  M.  de  Roissy  added  that  he  knew  firom  another  source, 
and  not  fix>m  M.  Agassiz,  as  I  erroneously  remarked  in  my 
first  ^'doutes,"  that  Dr.  Grant,  the  Professor  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  at  the  London  University,  had  advanced  the  same 
opinion  in  his  course  of  Lectures  this  year,  at  the  same  time 
assigning  his  reasons  for  it 

But  as  I  have  been  able  myself  to  consult  the  first  article 
quoted  above,  in  M.  Leonhard^s  Journal,  and  the  second  in 
the  German  translation  of  Dr.  Buckland's  work,  of  which, 
however,  a  part  only  has  recently  arrived  in  Paais ; — I  think 
it  requisite  for  me  to  give  my  own  literal  translation  of  it,  in 
order  that  I  may  be  able  to  notice  some  inaccuracies  which 
have  escaped  M.  Valenciennes. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  consider  the  first  note. 

^'As  to  the  enigmatical  species  of  Didelphis  from  Stones- 
field,"  says  M.  Agassiz,  "  I  now  know  that  it  is  not  a  fish. — 
I  have  seen  all  the  specimens  which  are  in  the  English  col- 
lections,— ^five  lower  half  jawa  belonging  to  two  species, — but 
nowhere  any  trace  of  vertebra,  or  of  bones  of  the  extremities. 
The  trenchant  crown  of  the  largest  molars,  laterally  com- 
pressed, always  has  two  small  notches  on  each  side,  and  con- 
sequently five  pointed  tubercles.  The  smaller  ones  have  but 
thiee ;  they  are  certainly  those  of  mammals ;  but  that  they 
may  be  compared  with  the  teeth  of  the  marsupials,  is  not  the 
case.  The  dental  system  indeed  has  also  much  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Insectivoraj  and  eaCh  separate  tooth  resembles 
even  the  greater  part  of  those  of  the  seals,  near  which  group 
the  animcd  to  which  these  jaws  belonged  should  form  a  dis- 
tinct genus.  In  fact  the  aspect  of  these  fossil  fragments  is  so 
peculiar,  that  it  draws  our  attention  towards  aquatic  animals 
rather  than  away  firom  them."' — *  (Neue  Jahrbuch  Mineral,  und 
Geolog.  von  Leonhard  und  Bronn,  1835;  torn,  iii.,  p.  185; 
in  a  letter  written  from  Neufchatel,  Switzerland,  June  20th, 
1835.) 
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M.  de  Blainville  also  quotes  the  second  note  of  M.  Agassiz,  which, 
though  longer^  adds  scarcely  anythiBg  to  the  contents  of  the  first;  ex- 
cept that  M.,  Agassiz  very  justly  remarks  that  M.  Cuvier,  in  speaking 
of  these  fossils,  never  positively  affirmed  that  they  ought  to  rank  in  the 
genus  Didelphis  ;  ana  he  [M^  Agassiz]  proposes  to  designate  the  ge- 
nus hy  the  name  of  Amphigonus. 

From  these  two  passages  we  may  infer,  that  prior  to  his 
haying  actually  seen  these  fossils,  M.  Agassiz  had  supposed 
that  they  might  belong  to  a  fish ;  an  opinion  which  he  has 
abandoned  to  refer  them  decidedly  to  the  class  Mammalia. 

Thus,  as  M.  Valenciennes  properly  observes,  it  would  be 
unjust  in  M.  Agassiz  to  lay  claim  to  the  opposite  opinion ; 
alUiough  in  fact  neither  of  tbese  articles  has  for  its  object  the 
establishing,  in  a  direct  manner,  that  these  remains  from 
Stonesfield  are  those  of  mammals ;  as  M.  Valenciennes  ne- 
vertheless observes.  We  may,  on  the  contrary,  find  there  the 
assertion,  though  destitute  of  proofs,  that  the  dental  system 
of  the  supposed  Didelphis  of  Stonesfield  is  too  far  removed 
from  that  of  the  marsupials  to  allow  of  our  placing  it  in  that 
sub-class  ;  and  that  if,  regarded  in  its  totality,  it  bears  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  what  we  find  in  the  Insectivora^  the  pos- 
terior teeth  in  particular  may  also  be  compared  to  those  of 
certain  seals.  He  thus  leans  towards  the  opinion  that  it  is 
rather  an  aquatic  than  a  terrestrial  animal,  considering  it  as 
approaching  to  the  seals.  We  there  also  find  that  M .  Agas- 
siz was  of  opinion  that  these  fossils  ought  to  form  a  distinct 
genus ;  but  that  he  did  not  propose  for  this  genus  the  name 
Amphigonus  until  his  second  note  ;  of  this,  indeed  I,  was  ig- 
norant, as  M.  Valenciennes  very  correctly  observes,  nor  could 
I  possibly  have  known  it,  since  this  note,  if  it  were  printed 
at  the  time  my  memoir  was  read,  was  certainly  not  published. 

Finally,  I  ought  to  notice  a  very  just  observation  of  M. 
Agassiz,  which  is,  that  M.  G.  Cuvier,  in  speaking  of  these 
fossils,  always  retained  a  doubtfiil  form  of  expression,  or  at 
least  very  sUghtly  affirmative,  and  such  as  would  follow  from 
a  very  rapid  and  consequently  slight  examination. 

But  of  the  four  communications  made  to  the  Academy  re- 
lating to  the  supposed  Didelphis  from  Stonesfield,  that  of  M. 
Valenciennes  must  necessarily  occupy  the  first  place,  as  be- 
ing the  longest  In  fact,  Dr.  Buckland,  who  from  the  first 
intrusted  these  fossils  to  M.  Laurillard,  that  is  to  say,  not 
only  the  specimen  upon  which  rests  the  Did.  Prevostii  of  M. 
Cuvier,  but  also  another,  in  some  respects  more  complete,  and 
of  which  no  one  had  previously  spoken  ; — at  the  particular 
request  of  M.  Valenciennes,  very  obligingly  allowed  him  to 
msdkC  them  the  subject  of  his  observations,  and  even  to  take 
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firom  them  impressions  in  sulphur,  very  carefully  executed, 
and  the  casts  in  plaster  were  thus  procured  which  are  to  en- 
rich the  paleontological  collection  of  our  Museum. 

M.  Valenciennes  has  also  received,  through  M.  Laurillard, 
a  drawing  very  carefully  executed,  which  appears  to  me  to 
be  that  originafly  sent  to  M .  G.  Cuvier  by  Mr.  Phillips,  and 
which  was  taken  from  a  third  half-jaw  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Sikes. 

So  that  instead  of  the  two  specimens  of  this  curious  fossil 
being,  as  I  imagined,  the  only  ones  existing  in  England,  ge- 
ologists  now  possess  four,  including  that  in  Mr.  Broderip's 
collection,  and  even  five,  according  to  the  first  note  of  M. 
Agassiz,  without  reckoning  the  fragment  in  ^M'Ecole  des 
Mines'"  which  we  mentioned  in  our  first  ^'doutes,'^  and  which 
is  generally  referred  to  the  saurians. 

From  an  actual  examination  of  the  two  portions  of  jaw 
brought  over  by  Professor  Buckland,  merely  the  casts  of 
which  have  been  exhibited  to  the  Academy ; — and  from  the 
drawing  of  that  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Sikes ; — M.  Valen- 
ciennes returns  to  M.  Cuvier's  opinion,  that  it  is  a  marsupial 
mammal ;  he  however  thinks,  like  every  one  before  him,  that 
it  must  form  a  distinct  genus,  to  which  he  assigns  another 
Bew  name ;  ^^mais  qu'il  choisit  assez  signicatif  pour  qvCk  lui 
seul,  il  formule  nettement  sa  mani^re  de  voir." 

It  is  also  on  this  side  of  the  question  that  M.  E.  Geoffrey 
de  Saint-Hilaire,  and  M.  Dumeril  have  ranged  themselves; 
the  one  without  explaining  the  reasons  of  his  conviction,  the 
other  basing  his  upon  the  presence  of  a  condyle,  and  the  uni- 
ty of  the  jaw- 
Without  doubt  persons  who  are  little  versed  in  the  study 
of  organic  structures,  and  who  place  too  implicit  a  reliance 
on  perhaps  rather  a  presumptuous  assertion,  that  by  the  aid  of 
a  single  bone,  or  of  a  simple  facette  of  a  bone,  die  skeleton 
of  an  animal  can  be  reconstructed,  and  consequently  its  class, 
order,  family,  genus,  and  even  species  determined,  may  very 
probably  think  it  strange  that  four  or  five  half-jaws,  more  or 
less  fiimished  with  teetli,  shoidd  be  insiifBcient  to  indicate 
promptly  and  with  certainty  to  what  class  the  animal  to  which 
they  belonged  should  be  referred ;  but  their  astonishment 
would  cease  if  they  would  in  the  first  place  observe  that  in 
the  present  case  these  jaws  are  perhaps  not  one  of  them  en- 
tire ;  that  they  are  not  to  be  fully  examined  either  by  our- 
selves or  by  the  parties  to  whom  they  belong,  on  account  of 
their  attachment  to  the  matrix  enclosing  them,  and  its  ex- 
treme hardness ;  but  above  all  because  the  assertion  above 
quoted,  although  it  has  almost  passed  into  a  common  phrase, 
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and  is  to  a  certain  degree  correct  when  we  appljr  it  to  known 
animals,  or  to  such  as  differ  but  little  from  them,  becomes 
strained,  and  even  quite  fisdlacious,  when  the  forms  in  ques- 
tion are  mote  or  less  isolated,  whether  recent  or  fossil ;  this 
will  be  placed  beyond  doubt  in  the  continuation  of  my  great 
paleontological  work. 

M.  De  Blainyille  then  passes  on  to  the  detailed  description  of  three 
portions  of  jaw,  which  form  fresh  elements  in  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  the  basis  of  the  Did,  Prevostii^  of 
which  he  has  been  able  to  form  a  much  more  correct  idea 
from  the  cast,  and  one  very  different  to  that  derived  from  very 
inaccurate  sketches,  especially  that  given  by  M.  Prevost, — 
he  alludes  chiefly  to  there  being  no  trace  of  a  condyle,  but  ra- 
ther a  sort  of  articular  yotf^a,  something  like  that  in  fishes ;  he 
insists  upon  the  presence  of  a  lower  marginal  ridge,  {siUon)j 
and  he  observes  diat  the  teeth,  which  are  far  firom  displaying 
that  regularity  of  disposition  indicated  by  the  figures  which 
have  been  mentioned,  have  the  summit  of  their  roots  adher- 
eai  to,  and  continuous  with,  the  substance  of  the  jaw. 

Respecting  the  second  portion  of  jaw  which  is  now  for  the 
first  time  introduced  in  the  discussion,  and  which,  while  it  is 
more  perfect  with  regard  to  the  bone,  is  much  less  so  as  re- 
spects the  dental  system,— *M.  de  Blainville  thinks,  in  oppo- 
sition to  what  was  said  of  it  by  M.  Valenciennes,  who  looked 
upon  it  as  the  inner  side,  that  it  is  also  a  ramus  of  the  right 
side,  with  its  external  aspect  visible;  and  in  proof  of  his 
opinion  he  points  out  the  general  curve  of  the  horizontal  por*- 
tion  longitudinally,  and  its  declension  towards  the  dental 
line ;  the  existence  of  a  ^^  fosse  massit^rienne^'*  and  of  an  an- 
gular process,  which  is  evidently  convex  on  the  firee  side  and 
bent  back  on  the  adherent  one  ;  and  finally,  the  existence  of 
the  same  ridge  (sillon)  observed  in  the  preceding  piece.  He 
does  not  admit  the  orifice  of  the  dental  canal  noticed  by  M. 
Valenciennes  as  a  small  circular  foramen,  situated  at  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  fosse  mass^t^ienne  with  the  horizontal 
branch ;  M.  de  Blainville  supposing  that  this  appearance, 
which  is  so  evident  in  the  drawing,  is  owing  to  some  defect 
in  the  colouring,  since  there  exists  no  trace  of  it  in  the  sul- 
phinr  impression,  nor  upon  the  plaster  cast.  Neither  does 
he  admit  the  symphysis  described  by  M.  Valenciennes,  any 
more  than  on  articuliar  condyle,  nor  even  a  coronoid  process, 
clearly  as  it  appears  tenninated  in  the  figured  firagment,  be- 
cause nothing  similar  shows  itself  in  the  sulphur  imfn^ssion. 

Finally,  wUh  respect  to  the  third  piece,  consisting  of  a  d€>- 
sign  carefully  executed,  which  ho  has  merely  seen  for  a  mo^ 
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nent  in  tihe  haads  of  M.  ValencienneB^  who  unfortunately  did 
not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  lend  it  to  him, — M.  de  Blain- 
yille  thinks  that  the  palmated,  fiTe-lobed  form  of  the  posterior 
molars  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  negative  all  approach  to 
the  didelphs,  and  even  to  the  Mammalia. 

Insomuch  that  M.  de  Blainville  reviewing  the  reasons  up- 
on which  M.  Valenciennes  bases  his  opinion,  namely,— ^the 
existence  of  a  condyle,  the  presence  of  which  upon  either  of 
the  impressions  cited  M.  de  Blainville  positively  denies,—- 
the  form  of  the  teeth,  which  certainly  have  no  relation  in  num- 
ber, ^sposition,  or  shape,  to  those  of  the  Didelphis  murina^ 
any  more  than  to  those  of  any  other  knovm  mammal,  although 
they  support  themselves  upon  what  M.  Agassiz  has  said  of 
the  taetn  having  five  points,  disposed  as  in  the  Insectivora^ 
which  is  not  the  case,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  note  given  li- 
terally above ;  the  aspect  of  the  ascending  ramusy  which,  in 
both  specimens  is  mutilated,  and  has  only  left  its  impression^ 
indicating  a  kind  of  very  slender  plate,  slightly  convex  ex^ 
temally,  and  concave  within ;  -  -the  symphysis,  which  exists 
only  in  appearance  ;*^the  opening  of  the  dental  canal,  of 
which  also  he  denies  the  existence,  since  the  jaw  is  seen  on 
the  outer  side,  and  which  had  neither  the  form  nor  the  posi- 
tion of  that  of  the  Didelphis,  nor  even  of  other  MammaUa  ; 
— the  prolongation  of  the  angular  process,  which  has  nothing 
in  its  shape  to  remind  us  of  that  of  the  didelphs,  and  which 
rather  brings  to  our  recoUection  that  of  certain  fishes ; — aand 
finally,  the  compound  structure  of  the  jaw,  which  might  verjr 
well  be  no  longer  distinctly  visible  in  a  firagment  so  long  aga 
fossilized^  and  yet  have  existed ;  and  of  which,  it  appears  to 
him  there  are  left  some  traces  in  the  lower  marginal  ridge  still 
visible  in  the  two  specimens,  and  in  the  projection  where  it 
eommences. 

M.  de  Blainville  then  finds  himself  compelled  to  pause,  at 
least  until  firesh  evidence  be  produced;  in  the  conviction  that 
the  portions  of  fossil  jaws  found  at  Stonesfield,  certainly  do 
not  belong  to  a  marsupial, — ^and  probably  not  to  a  placental 
manunal,  either  insectiTorous  or  amphibious ;  and  that  con- 
sequently it  is  more  likely  that  the  animal  may  have  been 
oviparous. 

As  to  the  doubt  which  he  has  just  formed  by  analogy  with 
what  is  known  of  the  BasilosauruSy  a  laige  fossil  reptile  of 
America,  the  teeth  of  which  display  the  peculiarity  of  posses^ 
sing  a  double  root,— that  this  might  be  an  ammal  of  the  sau- 
rian Older, — ^M.  de  Blainville  says  that  if  M.  Agassiz,  who 
has  studied  fossil  fish  much  more  even  than  himself,  had  not 
decidedly  j^ven  his  opinion  against  all  approach  to  fishes^  he 
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wonld  have  been  rather  led  to  suppose  that  it  might  be  an 
animal  of  that  class. 

We  see  from  this,  adds  M.  de  Blainville^  that  I  ought  to 
persist  in  retaining  the  name  Atnphitherium  which  I  proposed, 
if  only  because  it  has  the  priority  over  that  of  Amphiffonus 
given  by  M.  Agassiz ;  and  that  so  much  the  more,  because 
even  if  it  should  be  beyond  a  doubt  that  these  jaws  are  those 
of  amammiferous  animal,  I  see  nothing  in  them,  any  more  than 
in  their  dental  system,  which  could  lead  to  their  being  ne- 
cessarily those  of  an  opossum ;  for,  from  the  dental  system, 
and  especially  from  the  molar  teeth,  to  form  conclusions  re- 
specting the  rest  of  the  organization,  and  above  all  as  to  its 
marsupial  nature,  is,  as  I  propose  to  show  in  a  report  which 
I  am  about  to  make  immediately  to  the  Academy,  to  go  far 
beyond  what  the  method  of  analogy  will  aDow. 

As  to  the  rest,  it  appears  that  every  one  has  not  regarded 
the  question  as  so  completely  solved  as  our  fellow-members 
have  supposed  it  to  be  ;  since,  according  to  what  is  reported 
to  me  by  a  zoologist  and  anatomist,  whom,  for  my  own  part, 
I  very  much  regret  I  do  not  see  among  the  number  of  compe- 
titors for  the  vacant  place  in  our  section.  Dr.  Buckland  has 
himself  offered  the  problem  and  the  fragments  on  which  it 
rests,  to  the  investigation  of  the  German  naturalists  assembled 
in  congress  at  Fribourg,  in  Brisgau,  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber last,  which  was  his  intention  in  bringing  them  to  Paris. 

We  may  therefore  hope  that  the  German  zoologists  who 
have  seen  and  studied  these  enigmatical  fossils,  co-operating 
with  those  who  possess  or  have  access  to  them  in  England,  and 
the  matter  being  discussed  by  arguments  based  upon  evident 
and  incontesUble  facts,  it  may  attain  to  a  demonstration,  of 
what  nature  is  of  but  little  consequence,  provided  it  be  satis- 
factory enough  to  be  admitted,  if  not  generally,  at  least  by  all 
those  who,  in  scientific  questions,  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
leisure  and  the  ability  to  judge  without  prejudice,  but  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  cause. 

In  conclusion  I  ought  also  to  announce  to  the  Academy, 
that  the  scientific  conductor  of  the  English  Journal  called 
the  ^  Athenaeum,^  has  already  laid  before  his  readers  the 
point  under  discussion,  having  no  doubt  but  that  there 
vnJl  soon  be  discovered,  in  the  Stonesfield  quarries,  some 
fragment  that  will  be  sufficiently  demonstrative ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  he  himself  proposes,  to  avoid  he  says  being 
accused  of  partiality  towards  either  of  the  three  already 
proposed, — ^Uie  name  Botherdiiotherium  for  the  supposed  2>t- 
delphis  of  the  oolite ;  so  that  science  is  already  embarrassed 
wiUi  four  or  five  denominations  for  an  animal,  of  which  our 
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knowledge  i»  most  imperfect ;  since,  by  one  party  it  is  refer- 
red to  the  Mammalia^  by  another  to  the  insectiTorous  mono- 
delphsy  or  the  Amphibia :  and  by  a  third  to  the  didelphs  al- 
lied to  opossams,  or  to  a  genus  representing  the  seals,  in  the 
sub-class  of  Marmpialia ;  whilst  others  make  a  saurian,  or 
even  a  fish  of  it ;  which,  it  may  be  remarked  en  passant,  ap- 
pears much  more  in  accordance  with  the  a^e  and  the  geolo- 
gical character  of  the  formation  which  contains  the  fossils  in 
auestion,  as  well  as  with  the  organized  bodies  with  which 
ley  are  associated. 


Art.  II. — ^  Calaloffue  of  the  Fossils  found  in  the  Comhrash  Lims' 
stone  of  Scarborough :  with  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  some  of 
the  undescribed  Species.     By  William  Bban,  Esq. 

The  combrash  limestone  on  the  Scarborough  coast  is  a  ^^  thin 
and  unimportant  rock,''  which  cannot  be  applied  to  any  use- 
ful purpose :  it  has  certainly  been  sometimes  injudiciously 
used  to  repair  our  highways,  a  practice  we  hope  will  be  dis  • 
continued,  as  much  better  road-stone  may  be  more  easily  ob- 
tained. But  that  this  **  thin  and  unimportant  rock ''  is  not 
deficient  in  interest  to  the  enquiring  geologist,  the  following 
catalogue  of  its  organic  remains  will  amply  testify.  Com- 
mencing at  Gristhoipe  Cliffs,  and,  with  some  interruptions, 
terminating  at  £we-nab,  (a  wider  range  than  Mr.  Phillips  has 
assigned  it),  we  meet  with  little  to  reward  our  labours ;  the 
stone  is  of  a  bliugji  grey  colour,  and  rises  in  shapeless  masses, 
full  of  shells  la£|t  in  every  direction,  and  strongly  cemented 
together,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  perfect 
specimen.  A  blue  shale  covers  this  rqpk,  and  may  be  met 
with  four  or  five  times  within  the  above-named  limits.  It 
contains  several  fossils  rarely  found  in  the  bed  below,  parti- 
cularly Sanguinolaria  parvula,  Cardium  latum,  Isocardia 
triangularis,  Belemnites  tornatitis,  Astacus  rastratus  saxdAs, 
Birdii  ;  the  two  last  are  in  nodules  which  occur  in  the  great- 
est abundance..  Proceeding  onwards  we  again  meet  widi  the 
combrash  on  the  north  side  of  the  Castle  Hill,  and  it  finally 
disappears  before  reaching  Peaseholm  Beck.  To  the  left  of 
the  bathing-place  the  same  blue  shale  occurs  as  at  Mill  Bay, 
containing  the  same  fossils ;  but  our  favourite  locality  is  op- 
posite Harland's  cottage,  where  most  of  the  fossils  recorded 
in  the  following  pages  have  been  obtained :  the  stone  is  here 
of  a  reddish  colour,  not  so  coarse-grained,  contains  fewer  or- 
ganic remains,  but  in  a  better  state  of  preser\'ation.    The  oii- 
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nerals  met  with  in  this  stratum  are  iron  pyrites,  lenticular 
calcareous  spar,  and  common  iron  glance. 

When  the  *  Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Yorkshire'  was 
published,  the  cabinets  in  this  place  contained  only  thirty-se- 
ven species  of  combrash  fossils ;  our  collection  now  amounts 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  all  procured  by  our  own  exer- 
tions. To  this  we  attach  some  importance,  after  having  wit- 
nessed with  regret  the  extent  to  which  fossil-making  has  been 
carried  in  this  neighbourhood :  and  (we  say  it  ^*  more  in  sor- 
row than  in  anger'^)  such  impositions  have  not  always  been 
confined  to  ignorant  and  mercenary  dealers.  We  cannot 
close  this  article  without  returning  our  kindest  thanks  to  Miss 
Travis  for  the  correct  and  elegant  drawings  which  illustrate 
this  paper. 

ABBHKTIATIOKt. 

8.— 4ow«rb7'ft  <  Minovl  Conobology.*  P.— Fhmipt's  'Geology  of  the  Toikibire  CoMt* 

B.— Bean. 

REliAINS  OF  PLANTS. 
Dicotyledonous  wood,  yeiy  much  compressed. 

ZOOPHYTA. 

SvovQiAjloricept^  P. 
papUlouiy  B. 
Cbllaria  SmUhU,  P. 
Flustra  imperfect. 

MiLLEPORA  ttrammeay  P. 
Cartophtllia 

AsTRXA  Dunniiy  B.    Found  by  John  Dunn,  Esq.    A  unique  and  inte- 
resting specimen. 

TUBIPORA 

?  acervaUsy  B.    Common  in  the  Bafli  oolite. 
•^^-^—  tncnifteM,  B.    (New  Sp.) 
Crust  reiy  thin,  spreading,  smooth,  and  almost  coyered  with  short  cy- 
lindrical tubes. 

This  beautiful  fossil  is  found  adhering  to  oysters,  &c.,  and 
is  very  rare. 

BADIARIJ. 
CiDARIS  tNMfOltf,  P.  ^ 

Clypeus  citimcu&m,  P. 
crbicvlaTiSj  P. 


Galerites  depresiut^  P. 

AsTACUS  roitrahtty  P. 
Birdii,  B. 


CBUSTACEA. 


One  if  not  both  of  the  above  species  must  be  removed  from 
this  genus.  We  have  perfect  specimens  from  the  inferior 
oolite,  which  will  be  described  should  the  fossils  of  that  for- 
mation come  under  our  consideration. 
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ANNULATA. 


Serpula  iniettinaluy  P. 
mamosa^  P. 


-clavOy  B. 


CONCHIFBRA, 


Order  L — Dimjfaria. 

Pholadomya  Murchiioni^  P. 

ota/tf,  S. 

<tctUieo8tatay  S. 


-obsoletay  P. 
■nana^  P. 


Mya  moduMy  B. 
lUertUa^  P. 

'  d€pf€SSilj  S. 

ealceiformisy  P. 

Amphidesma  deciMtohcm,  P. 
<ewrt/brmg,  P. 
decuMsaium,  B.    (New  Sp.) 
Shell  oval-oblong,  equiralre,  unequilateral,  gaping,  and  a  little  round- 
ed at  each  extiemi^,  covered  with  numerous  lines  of  growth,  and 
the  anterior  end  finely  striated  longitudinally.  Length  2  in.,  breadth 
31  in. 

This  rare  shell  is  evidently  of  the  same  family  as  the  above ; 

probably  none  of  them  belong  to  the  genus  Amphidesma. 

Amphidesma  rectimttit,  P. 

CoRBULA  depreua^  P. 

Sanouinolaria  undfdaiay  S. 

— fortmla^  B.    (New  Sp.  fig*  18).  18 

Shell  transversely  oblong,  compressea,  smooth,  and 
marked  with  a  few  lines  of  growth.  Anterior  end 
a  little  rounded,  and  the  posterior  with  a  rounded 
truncation.  B«iks  nearest  the  anterior  extremity. 
Length  ^  in.,  breadth,  i  in. 

A  rare  shell,  which  has  not  yet  been  found  in  any  of  our 
other  strata. 

PsAMMOBiA  lam^ta^  P. 
Tellina 

fTcletarifiy  B.    Very  rare. 

CoRBis  amUsy  P« 
— ^^  lucida,  B. 
LuciNA  cnusa^  S. 
— ^^  detpecta,  P. 
ASTARTE  mtfttfita,  P. 
■hurida^S. 


•extema^  P. 
'poliiula,  B. 
-rotimdata,  B. 


PuLLASTRAfere^rtna,  B.     UnioveregrtMUyV. 

large  species,  impenect. 

Trigonia  cotUUdy  S. 

dongatay  S. 

.  claveUata,  S. 
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Cabdidm  tabatwn,  P. 


globotmn,  B.     (New  Sp,  fig,  1»). 

Shell  globulu,  equivalve,  equilateral,  smootli,  Bhining, 

and  covered  with  nuroeioaB  yety  fine  cODCeDtiic  itria.   t 

The  length  &nd  breadth  are  equal. 
Occun  in  othei  Btrata,  hut  me  m  all. 


~  amgalata,'P. 
-  mfii^,  P. 

■  -  (New  sp.  fig.  20). 
We  possess  perfect  specimens  of  the  five 
species  afliocardia  enumerated  aboTe,  and 
consider  them  all  distinct  The  two  last, 
in  shape  and  size,  are  reiy  much  alike,  but 
l8o.  triangularis  may  at  once  be  distin- 
guished by  its  stronger  concentric  lines  and 
longitudinal  stria. 
CoctruJBA  eane^Jata,  P. 


— friaiij«iiam,  P. 


Arci  ivmtib,  P 
Ndcola  Laehrym»,  S. 
'  rmiabifii,  S. 

MoDioLA  eimetta,  P. 

imhrieata,  S 

biaartita,  F, 

MvTiLtiB  tW)Um*,  8. 
Pinna  Zonom^ala,  S. 


Oidei  H. — Mouamj/afia, 
P. 


Inoceb&ndb.    FiatfmeDti  of  a  terj  Uij^  and  thick  vpecies. 

QeRTILLIA  OMCtlioiidr!*,  S. 

PuotosTOHA  rigidvlvm,  P. 

Lima  rudu,  P. 

gibheta,  S. 

PecteH  eiimaluM,  B. 
.  ctmcfUatiu,  P. 


-  in^ptkoilatut,  P. 

-  itmunu,  P. 

-  fibrvtut,  S. 
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BxooTU  MMM,  B.    Ckama  wmt,  P. 
Ortthai  bnllata,  P. 
OnuA  MankU,  S. 
'    '  tpatioia,  B, 

MtadH,  a. 

^^—  ffmmiiaUf'B. 

In  Dr.  Murray's  cabinet.    Our  specimen  of  Uiis  beautiful 
oyster  is  from  the  Bath  oolite. 
OsTREA.     A  mnhU,  thick,  oral  speciM. 
Ahoku  iiutmialu,  B.     Oitrra  iiiaqiuUii,  P. 

dmtuietiia,  B.     Oilna  dwrnunt^i,  P.  tt 

'  tamttriata,  B.     (N«w  sp.  J^.  31). 

SlMtll  OTftl,  convex,  thick,  wit£  numerous  longitD- 
diiul,  nndnlated  itria,  ohIt  liaible  towuda  the 
mugiii.     Beak  pointed,  DQt  not  tenninal. — 
LBngth, )  in.  hraadth,  )  in. 
In  looking  over  a  great  number  of  speci- 
mens of  the  fossils  which  we  hare  placed  in 
this  genus,  only  one  of  what  may  be  the  low* 
er  valve  has  been  met  with.    It  i&  peribrated, 
and  has  the  iq)pearaoce  of  the  under  valve  of  an  Anomia,  but 
it  is  very  thin  and  fragile,  and  may  possibly  have  been  broken 
by  accident 

Older  lU.- 
Tbbibratdli  toaalit,  P. 

^igoma,  S. 


-  ontttAoenAoAtf,  S 


<>iilet,P. 


This  is  not  the  Ter.  ovoidet  of  Sowerby,  but  a  common 
shell  in  the  shale  that  covers  the  combrash  on  the  north  shore. 
Good  specimens  are  rarely  met  with,  but  the  beak  of  the 
larger  valve  is  always  very  perfect,  prominent,  and  incurred, 
which  gives  the  shell  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  a  bird's  head. 

MOLLT^CA. 

Older  I. — Guterapoifa. 
Bulla  mdtdaia,  B.    (New  ap.  jig.  23).  n 

Shell  oral,  appiwachine  to  ^obnl&T,  longitudl- 
nsUj  wiiniled  or  undulated.    Aperture  large, 
comprisiuK  nearlj  the  whole  shell,  but  mach 
wider  at  the  lower  than  the  upper  part  Apex 
mnbilicated.    Length,  1^  in.  breadth,  1  in. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  in  his  'Genera  of  Re- 
cent and  Fossil  Shells,'  says, — "Fossil  spe- 
cies are  only  to  be  distinguished  in  the  ter- 
tiary beds  and  in  the  green  sand."     For 
once  we  must  differ  from  him,  at  the  same 
o  3 
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time  acknowledging  the  correctness  of  his  general  assertions. 
Fossil  BullcB  are  certainly  rare ;  the  specimen  figured  being 
the  only  one  that  has  occurred  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
Bulla  elongata  figured  by  Professor  Phillips  in  his  *  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Geology  of  Yorkshire,*  cannot  belong  to  this  ge- 
nus, as  all  our  specimens  (though  imperfect)  have  one  fold  on 
the  pillar. 

Vermetus  noiitf,  B.     Vermicfdaina  nodus^  P. 

^reverse  var.  B. 

Dentaliuh  glaheUmn^  B. 

CiRnvsfiaiiculahUy  B.     Turbo  Jumemlahu^  P, 

KoTBLLA  expansa^  S. 

Pleurotomaria  ffra$whuay  S. 

Trochus  f/umUUecHUy  P. 

LiTTORiNA  omato,  S. 

ymchim,  B.  (New  sp.  fy.  23). 
Shell  turbinated,  finely  striated  longitudinally  and  trans- 
Tersely,  which,  under  a  high  magnifier,  gives  it  a  yeir 
beautiful  appearance.  Whorls  six,  rounded  and  well 
divided,  the  body  whoil  occupying  one  half  the  length 
oftheshelL  Aperture  elUptical.  Pilkr  lip  thick  and 
a  little  flattenea :  outer  lip  very  thin.  Length  nearly 
}  in.  breadth  i  in. 

The  only  specimen  procured  from  the  combrash,  but  in  the 

inferior  oolite  at  Peak  Hill  it  is  not  uncommon ;  the  specimens 

found  there  are  larger,  coarser,  and  the  spire  is  not  so  much 

produced. 

Phasianella  HeddtnffUmefuis,  S. 

CTftoto,  B.    Melama  vUtatdy  P. 
Turritella  lanffitueula^  B.     7W.  dngenda^  P. 

ffemmatdy  B. 

Terebra  gnmulata,  P. 

ROBTBLLARIA  KfpmOM,  P. 

Order  IV.^Cej^udopoda, 

Belehnites  iomeaiUtf  P. 
Nautilus  imperfect 
Ammonites  Hermiy  S. 
terebraiutf  P. 

This  ammonite  grows  to  a  large  size,  in  which  state  it  is 
compressed,  smooUi,  and  destitute  of  its  former  ornaments. 

BSlfAINS  OF  FISHES. 
Part  of  a  fiah  of  the  genus  Lepidotui. 

REMAINS  OF  REPTILES. 
Vertebras  and  bones  of  saurian  animals. 

Scarborough^  Dec.  12, 1838. 
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Art.  III. — Notices  of  Irish  Entozoa*  By  James  L.  Drummomd, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Royal  Belfast  Institution,  Pr^ 
sident  of  the  Bel&st  Natural  History  Society. 

(Gmdnuedjnmpa^  662  vol.  ii.  n.  8.) 

EcHiNORHYNCHva  Hystrix ;  Bremser. 
^  Eeh,    Proboscidis  cylindriciB  parte  antica  angostata,  coUo  breri,  cor- 
poze  antiorsum  crassissimo  aculeate,  apice  caudali  tenui  subnudo."     Rud* 
^Syn.'p.76. 

On  Friday,  the  Wh  of  November  last,  I  leceiyed  irom  my 
friend  Dr.  Hopldrk,  (now  attached  as  naturalist  to  the  Irish 
ordnance  survey),  the  bodies  of  two  goosanders,  (Mergus  Met* 
ganger)  J  which  had  been  recently  shot.  In  one  of  these  there 
were  nearly  a  hundred  specimens  of  JSchtnorhynchtis  Hystrix 
adhering  to  the  intestine,  firom  about  two  inches  above  its 
lower  extremity  to  the  distance  of  a  foot  and  a  half  higher  up. 
They  were  very  white,  and  to  the  nailed  eye  not  larger  than 
the  head  of  an  ordinary  pin ;  but  after  maceration  in  water, 
they  enlarged  in  every  direction^  so  as  to  present  the  appear- 
ance  shown  at  a^fig.  24. 
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gamea.  (/)  magnified 
view  of  aepedmemrtkon 
QjjBtontion  has  ffl^nfmiwn^ 
oed.  (y)amatnreocn(m. 
(A)  two  inmalnro  ooa. 


Eehinork^tsehut  HyttriXf  Bremaer. 

I  had  often  had  a  difficulty  in  comprehending  what  cbuld 
be  the  use  of  the  numerous  aculei  on  the  bodies  of  various 
Entozoaj  and  though  it  might  seem  sufficiently  obvious  that 
their  fi^^l  object  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  die  undnuli  of 
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the  proboscis^  yet  the  difficulty  remained  of  knowing  how 
.they  could  come  into  action ;  and  on  looking  at  A,  Jig.  24, 
which  is  a  magnified  view  of  the  present  species,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  the  proboscis  (c)  could  be  assisted  by  the 
aculei  at  d.  And  were  the  natural  state  of  the  animal  such 
as  is  represented  here,  and  in  delineations  of  this  and  yarious 
allied  species  in  helminthological  works,  these  aculei  would 
be  little  better  than  useless ;  but  the  figures  alluded  to  show 
the  animals  not  in  their  natural  state,  but  distended  to  six 
times  their  original  bulk,  or  more,  by  the  absorption  of  wa- 
ter, and  rendered  rigid,  and  almost  reieuly  to  burst,  instead  of 
being  shrivelled  and  flaccid.  In  accordance  with  this  obser- 
vation I  found  that  on  examining  the  present  species,  when 
immediately  removed  firom  the  intestine,  it  bore  in  form  a 
close  resemblance  to  a  Patella  Hungarica  in  miniature  ; 
there  was  a  small,  conical,  raised  extremity,  but  the  broad 
end  w^as  expanded  like  a  circular  disc,  with  the  proboscis  pro- 
jecting from  its  centre,  as  represented  at  e,^^.  24.  The  first 
sketch  which  I  made  of  this  species,  was  that  shown  at  /^ 
fig,  24,  after  the  absorption  of  water  had  commenced;  while 
by  fig*  24,  shows  the  animal  when  the  distention  was  com- 
pleted. 

Now  it  must  be  obvious  that  while  the  Eniozoon  can  ap- 
ply the  aculei  to  the  side  of  the  intestine,  or  to  the  tough 
mucus  lining  it,  considerable  adhesive  force  must  be  added 
to  that  of  the  proboscis,  and  the  animal's  hold  be  rendered 
thereby  more  secure.  It  would  appear  too  that  the  younger, 
and  consequently  the  weaker,  the  animal  is,  the  greater  is  the 
surface  which  the  aculei  occupy.  All  the  specimens  which 
I.  obtained  were  evidently  adult,  and  only  the  anterior  part 
was  armed  with  them,  but  those  which  Rudolphi  received 
firom  Bremser,  and  which  were  found  in  the  intestines  of  the 
cormorant  (Pelecanus  Carbo,  linn.),  would  seem  firom  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  to  have  been  of  difierent  ages,  and  to  bear 
out  this  opinion. — ^^  Apice  posteriore  excepto  corpus  aculeis 
^xiguis  reflexis  horret,  in  specimine  minimo  ad  ultimum  api-^ 
cem  protractis ;  in  reliquis  major  pars  nuda  est" — ^Ent.  Syn.' 
p.  332.  This  subject  will  be  recurred  to  in  considering  the 
next  species. 

Contrary  to  what  is  usual  among  the  Entozoa,  the  males 
in  my  specimens  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  females ;  the  cau- 
dal vescicle  is  not  oblique,  but  directly  terminates  the  body. 
On  cutting  into  several  specimens  in  the  distended  state,  a 
fluid  crowded  with  granules  rushed  oat ;  and  on  cutting  the 
females  thousands  <^ova  appeared.  These  were  of  the  usual 
form  of  the  ova  of  the  Echmorhynchir-'^^gitis^  and  linear. 
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Those  which  were  immature  exhibited  only  one  envelope, 
bat  in  such  as  were  more  advanced,  a  second  was  very  con- 
spicuous, a  considerable  space  intervening  between  the  two, 
especiaUy  at  one  end.  A  granular  mass  occupying  some  part 
of  the  central  axis  was  always  visible  in  the  mature,  and  some- 
times in  the  immature  ova.  The  round  or  oval  masses  were 
likewise  numerous,  but  exhibited  no  appearance  of  contained 
iwula.  With  regard  to  these  bodies  I  will  taJke  this  opportu- 
nity of  remarking,  that  though  at  page  523  of  the  last  volume 
I  spoke  strongly  against  the  supposition  of  the  spicular  ova 
having  any  intimate  connection  with  them,  as  no  such  union, 
after  very  numerous  observations,  had  ever  presented  itself  to 
me,  yet  I  am  now  persuaded  that  they  are  masses  of  ovula  in 
a  rudimentaiy  state.  On  the  6th  of  October  last  while  exa- 
mining some  specimens  of  Echinarhynchus  versicolor  from  a 
duck,  I  saw  in  one  individual  so  distinctly  that  the  round  bo- 
dies consisted  of  young  ova^  that  I  marked  down  the  follow- 
ing words  in  my  diary. — ^^  I  saw,  without  any  manner  of 
doubt,  that  most  of  the  rounded  masses  were  composed  of 
immature  ova^  their  outline  being  so  clearly  visible  that  there 
could  be  no  mistake.^^  Among  the  spicular  free  om,  too,  were 
many  minute  specimens  which  exactly  resembled  those  in  the 
orbicular  masses.  In  several  other  individuals  which  I  exa- 
mined from  the  same  duck,  and  in  others  afterwards  from  the 
sheldrake,  I  found  no  similar  appearance;  but  in  the  instance 
mentioned,  the  ovular  composition  of  the  masses  was  so  in- 
disputably evident,  that  in  my  own  mind  there  was  left  no 
frurther  room  for  doubt. 

To  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject, — my  friend  Dr. 
Bellingham  of  Dublin,  who  has  paid  more  attention  to  the 
Entozoa  than  any  other  person  in  this  country,  having  kindly 
offered  to  co-operate  with  me  in  illustrating  our  native  spe- 
cies, I  gladly  avail  myself  of  his  friendly  assistance  in  describ- 
ing the  present.  In  a  letter  dated  December  9th,  1838,  he 
observes, — '^I  have  obtained  the  Echinorhynchus  Hystrix 
ftovk  the  large  and  small  intestines  of  the  crested  cormorant, 
from  the  small  intestines  of  Mergus  serrator^  and  what  I  take 
to  be  it  from  the  rectum  of  the  common  cormorant,  and  of 
the  red-necked ,' grebe  {Podiceps  ruficollis  ?).  The  following 
are  the  observations  which  I  find  I  had  made  on  this  species. 
May  8th,  1838. — ^In  large  and  small  intestines  of  crested  cor- 
morant found  many  specimens  of  Echinorhynchus  Hystrix. 
In  most  instances  they  were  firmly  adherent  to  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  greater  number  and  the  largest  existed  in 
die  rechtm  and  close  to  its  short  caeca :  in  the  small  intes- 
tines they  weee  fewer  and  of  less  size.    Their  colour  is  white, 
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the  largest  are  three  lines  in  length,  and  a  line  in  breadth 
across  the  thickest  part  of  the  body.  The  proboscis  is  coni- 
cal, armed  with  very  numerous  recurved  hooks,  rounded  an- 
teriorly ;  the  neck  in  some  is  retracted,  when  fiilly  protruded 
it  is  about  the  length  of  the  head,  smaller  where  it  joins  the 
head,  and  increasing  in  diameter  posteriorly ;  it  is  unarmed. 
The  body  is  thick  and  somewhat  globular  anteriorly,  gradu- 
ally diminishing  in  diameter  as  it  approaches  the  posterior 
extremity.  It  is  armed,  especially  anteriorly,  with  innumera- 
ble minute  recurved  hooks,  which  are  much  smaUer  than 
those  on  the  head ;  some  specimens  are  armed  from  one  end 
of  the  body  to  the  other,  others  are  unarmed  near  the  poste- 
rior end.  The  body  in  the  female  is  rounded  posteriorly,  and 
has  a  very  small  yellowish  spot  at  its  extremity.  The  male 
is  not  so  long  as  the  female,  but  as  wide  anteriorly.  Two 
vessels  appear  through  the  parieies  of  the  neck,  running  into 
the  body,  where  they  are  lost" 

This  species  is  beautifully  figured  in  Bremser^s  seventh 
plate,^^.  22 — ^23,  but  the  proboscis  is  there  represented  more 
conical  than  I  have  seen  it.  It  has,  so  far  a;8  my  information 
extends,  been  hitherto  found  only  in  the  following  birds : — 
by  Bremser  in  the  Pelecanus  Carbo;  by  Dr.  Belhngham  in 
the  same  ?  and  in  Carbo  cristatusj  Mergus  serrator;  and  Po- 
diceps  rti/icollis  ?  and  by  myself  in  the  Mergus  Merganser. 

'ECBlSORBYJfCB.VS JllicolliSy  Rud. 

''  Proboscidis  (semper  latentis)  receptaculo  magno  sphierico,  coUo  filifor- 
mi,  corpoie  oblongo  utrinque  obtusissimo." — ^Rud. '  Syn.'  p.  71. 
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Echinorhifnchus,fiUcoUi9t  Budolphi. 
(a)  EchinmrhyncktaftUcolUs  in  its  natural  or  corrugated  state,  adhering  to  the  eoat  of  the  in- 
testine,   (b)  a  specimen  distended  with  water,  and  seMrated  from  its  connections,    (c)  head  mag- 
nified,   (d)  head  with  part  of  it  removed  \>j  a  Tertical  section,  shewing  the  thick  central  pillar 
surmoonted  by  the  umoo. 

Rudolphi  mentions  this  species  as  having  been  observed  in 
the  wild  duck,  the  tufted  duck  (Fuligul-a  cristata)^  the  sum- 
mer duck  (AfUis  sponsa),  the  eider  duck  (Anas  molUssima)^ 
and  the  bald  coot  {Fulica  atra).  Dr.  Bellingham  has  found 
it  in  the  wild  duck  and  the  tufted  duck ;  from  which  latter 
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species  I  have  obtained  it,  and  also  from  the  golden  eye  (Anas 
clangula  lin). 

dn  the  25ih  of  November  last  my  friend  Dr.  Hopkirk  sent 
me  two  specimens  oi  Anas  clangula^  in  one  of  which  1  found 
three  Entozoa  so  closely  resembling  the  figm'es  of  Echino" 
rhynchu9  sphtcrocephalus  in  Bremser's  plate,  (^  Icones  Hel* 
minthum,^  tab.  vii.  ff.  14 — 19),  that  I  sent  Dr.  Bellingham  a 
specimen  under  that  denomination.  He  informed  me  shortly 
afterwards  that  it  was  what  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering as  Ech.JUicoUisy  and  on  comparing  it  with  the  de- 
scription of  that  species,  I  accordingly  found  it  to  be  so,  but 
for  reasons  which  I  shall  presently  state  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  Ech.  JUicolUs  and  Ech.  sphisrocephalus  are  identi- 
cally the  same. 

On  the  14th  of  the  present  month  in  examining  a  tufted 
dock  sent  by  my  friend  Wm.  Thompson,  Esq.,  1  found  up- 
wards of  thirty  specimens  of  the  same  Entozoan.  When  seen 
lying  in  the  intestine  it  resembles  a  portion  of  a  thick  TcBniay 
so  much  is  it  corrugated  transyersely.  It  is  found  however 
to  be  very  firmly  fixed  to  the  intestine,  and  on  farther  exami- 
nation it  is  ascertained  that  while  the  body  of  the  animal  is 
in  the  intestinal  cavity,  the  head  is  on  the  outer  or  peritoneal 
surface,  while  the  slender  neck  connecting  the  one  with  the 
other  passes  through  the  intestinal  walls.  The  outer  sur&ce 
of  the  intestine  hence  presents  the  appearance  of  being  stud- 
ded with  a  number  of  tubercles,  as  wnen  the  Ech.  versicolor 
is  present,  but  with  this  difference,  that  many  of  the  tuber- 
cles are  not  in  immediate  contact  with  the  surface,  but  are 
appended  each  to  a  slender  projecting  pedicle,  one  or  two 
lines  in  length. 

Rudolphi  describes  this  species  as  being  firom  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length ;  my  largest  specimen,  which 
is  firom  the  Anas  clangula,  measures  about  fourteen  lines. 
He  states  that  in  the  examination  of  above  thirty  speci- 
mens, he  never  saw  the  proboscis  exserted,  ('Ent.  Hist'  i.  p. 
288);  and  again  in  the  *  Synopsis,*  p.  827,  he  observes, — 
^  EchinorhyncktisfilicoUis,  quemadmodum  prsecedens  (Ech. 
porrigens)  nunquam  proboscidem  exsertam  affert,  sed  in 
bullam  sive  receptaculum  et  ita  quidem  retractam  sistet,  ut 
nulla  encheiresi  evolvi  possit**  I  believe  that  the  proper  ex- 
planation of  this  is,  that  there  is  no  proboscis  to  exsert ;  and 
for  these  reasons.  On  examining  at  least  a  dozen  specimens 
in  the  microscope,  I  found  first,  that  the  head  and  projecting 
part  of  the  neck  (or  pedicle)  are  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer 
of  periUmmumy  which  can  be  readily  torn  away ;  under  tiiis 
is  a  much  thicker  and  stronger  envelope,  which  with  a  little 
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trouble  can  also  be  remoyed  or  torn,  so  that  it  may  be  evert- 
edy  in  doing  which  it  is  seen  to  be  every  where  in  close  con* 
tact  with,  though  not  adhering  to,  the  ball  or  head ;  there  is 
no  perforation  whatever,  either  through  it  or  the  peritoneal 
covering,  nor  is  there  any  vacant  space  into  which  the  pro* 
bosds  could  be  protruded.  A  proboscis  therefore  could  not 
pass  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  bird,  nor  is  there  any 
space  for  receiving  it  in  the  coats  which  envelope  the  head. 

But  £stTther,  when  the  extraneous  coats  are  removed  and 
the  head  itself  comes  fairly  into  view,  there  is  not  on  the  lat- 
ter the  slightest  appearance  of  any  aperture,  nothing  like  the 
entrance  into  an  investing  sheath  in  which  the  instrument  could 
be  retracted,  and  the  centre  of  the  disc,  instead  of  being  de- 
pressed, is  prominent  and  rounded.  Rudolphi  describes  the 
disc,  or  top  of  the  head,  as  apiculate,  ^seu  puncto  eminente 
insignem ;  ^  but  this  term  does  not  fairly  express  its  nature, 
the  central  projection  not  being  a  minute  or  sharp  point,  but 
blunt,  convex,  and  surrounded  by  a  broad  fosse ;  the  proper 
term,  as  applied  to  the  head  would  be  umbotuUed^  and  to  the 
central  projection,  that  of  umbo. 

The  circumstances  mentioned  are  sufficient,  I  believe,  to 
show  that  the  only  proboscis^  if  so  it  can  be  called,  is  the 
head  itself. 

The  neck  of  this  species  is  very  slender,  being  no  thicker 
than  an  ordinary  sewing  thread,  but  it  is  extremely  tough, 
and  difficult  to  break,  so  that  by  care  and  patience  the  intes- 
tine may  be  cleared  away  from  it ;  and  in  doing  this  I  have 
succeeded  better  by  tearing  away  the  intestine  piecemeal, 
with  a  pair  of  forceps  in  each  hand,  than  by  using  cutting 
instruments.  Rudolphi  observes, — ^^  Tuberculo  extus  aperto 
sphsera  invenitur,  quae  cum  coUo  facile  a  corpore  discedit, 
intestine  vero  prius  aperto,  et  eodem  circa  vermis  collum  cau- 
td  dissecto,  vermis  illsesus  extrahitur.  Turn  vero  intestinum 
circa  collum  tenue  contractum  conspiciendo,  qui  bulla  cana* 
lem  tenuissimum  transgredi  potuerit  mireris.^' — ^  Ent^  i.  p.  284. 
The  first  part  of  this  passage  does  not  correspond  with  my 
own  experience,  for  I  have  always  found  that  the  neck  ana 
bodv  adhered  most  tenaciously  to  each  other ;  and  with  re* 
gard  to  the  last  clause,  that  our  wonder  should  be  excited  by 
the  passing  of  so  large  a  body  as  the  head  of  the  Entozoon 
through  so  small  a  canal  as  that  which  contains  the  neck, 
my  opinion  is  that  it  never  makes  any  such  passage.  I  have 
no  idea  that  the  head  of  the  animal  is  first  contained  in  the 
intestmal  cavity,  or  that  it  is  attached  to  the  parietes  of  the 
latter,  and  afterwards  works  its  way  through  to  the  peritoneal 
surface ;  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  animal's 
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progress  is  in  a  contrary  direction^ — thai  in  its  first  stage  of 
being,  the  head  is  formed  in  the  peritoneal  coat,  and  that  jfrom 
it  the  neck  penetrates  the  other  tunics,  and  that  afterwards 
the  body  is  aeveloped. 

In  support  of  this  opinion  I  may  at  present  mention,  that 
besides  tfie  tubercles  on  the  outside  of  the  intestine  of  the 
tufted  duck,  to  which  were  appended  the  bodies  of  perfect 
JEntozoay  hanging  free  in  the  intestinal  cavity,  there  were 
many  other  similar  tumors  having  no  such  appendages,  and 
on  examining  these  I  found  the  head  of  Ech,  *ftlicoUi9f  with 
its  enveloping  coats,  its  central  umbo^  and  the  stria  numing 
&om  it,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  head  of  the  fiilly  deve- 
loped animal,  but  the  neck  was  a  pedicle  of  about  two,  or  at 
most  three,  lines  in  length,  terminated  by  a  blunt,  conical 
point,  but  not  entering  into  any  coat  of  the  intestine,  the  pe« 
litoneal  excepted,  in  which  it  was  involved.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  tnese  were  the  heads  of  perfect  Entozoa^  whose 
bodies  had  previously  dropped  off,  and  this  idea  occurred  to 
me  in  their  examination,  but  I  could  perceive  no  circumstance 
in  any  way  fisLvouring  such  a  supposition.  I  am  ready  to  ad- 
mit, however,  that  much  more  observation  will  be  required  to 
setde  this  point  as  an  absolute  matter  of  truth,  but  in  the 
mean  time  I  am  much  inclined  to  suppose  that  various  intes- 
tinal Entozoa  have  their  embryotic  period  of  existence  in  the 
perUonmumy  and  are  afterwards  developed  into  their  final 
state  by  prolongation  through  the  other  intestinal  coats  into 
Iheir  common  cavity.  This  I  suspect  to  be  the  case  with  the 
Boihriocephalus  so  common  in  the  cod,  the  head  of  which  is 
always  lodged  in  a  curved  irregular  tumor,  on  the  outside  of 
one  of  the  pyloric  appendages,  while  the  bo(fy  hangs  firee  in 
ihe  duodenum.^ 

The  Ech.  JilicoUis  absorbs  water,  but  by  no  means  so  ra^- 
pidly  as  any  others  of  the  same  genus  which  I  have  examin- 
ed, and  in  several  of  the  specimens  which  I  obtained  firom 
Ihe  tufted  duck,  the  process  was  defective  both  at  the  anterior 
aad  posterior  ends,  while  it  was  nearly  perfect  in  the  middle^ 
so  that  the  centre  was  swelled  and  the  extremities  narrow^ 
exactly  as  the  Ech.  ipkierocephalus  is  described  by  Rudolphi, 

>  On  enquiria^  from  Dr.  BeUingbam  whether  he  had  ever  detected  the 
head  of  this  species,  he  thus  writes, — ^  I  ha^e  seldom  examined  a  cod  that 
I  have  not  found  the  Boihriocepludus  you  mention ;  that  it  is  a  Boihrioce- 

CItu  appears,  I  think,  from  the  situation  of  the  ovaries.  I  have  never 
n  able  to  unravel  the  head,  so  as  to  escamine  it,  although  I  have  drawn 
H  eul  loa  fine  point,  hat  eoold  see  neither  depiessioa  nor  okuU.**  Dr.  B. 
JasAei  steles  that  he  is  suie  it  is  &  new  species,  and  suggests  for  it  the  veiy 
appropriate,  specific  title  of  crjfptocephalus. 
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and  fig^ured  by  Bremser.    The  only  point  of  difference  in- 
deed which  exists  between  my  specimens  of  Ech.  Jilicollis 
and  Ech.  sphterocephiBlus  is  their  being  unarmed,  though 
even  this  may  not  perhaps  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their 
identity.    Bremser  first  observed  that  several  species  which 
are  fully  armed  in  their  young  state,  lose  a  great  part  of  their 
spines  on  becoming  adult    Rudolphi  at  first  rejected  that 
idea,  but  at  length,  and  firom  the  examination  of  this  very 
Ech.  sphiBrocephaluSj  embraced  it  as  an  undoubted  &ct — 
^^  Ita  nunc  factum  est,  ut  Echinorhynchos  juniores  cum  seni- 
oribus,  annates  illos  sensim  in  denudatos  transientes.'' — '  Syn.' 
p.  672.     I  may  remark  too  that  while  in  Bremser^s  seventh 
plate,  figure  15  represents  the  Ech.  9ph<Brocephalus  with  the 
head  and  anterior  part  of  the  body  thickly  armed,  figure  17 
with  the  head  also  thickly  armed,  but  with  only  a  few  acuiei 
on  the  anterior  of  the  body,  figure  19  is  totally  destitute  of 
armature  on  any  part  of  it  whatever ;  a  pretty  strong  presump- 
tion that  in  this  species  at  least,  the  presence  or  the  want  of 
armature  is  not  of  primary  importance  as  a  distinctive  mark. 
The  specimens  of  Ech.  sphierocephalus  examined  by  Brem- 
ser and  Rudolphi  were  sent  by  Natterer  from  Brazil,  and  were 
found  in  the  intestines  of  the  sea  pie  [H<Bmatopu8  ostralegu8)j'^ 
and  in  those  of  some  species  of  gull :  they  were  of  various 
sizes,  and  very  numerous.    Rudolphi  says  of  those  firom  the 
H(BmatopuSf — ^^  Plurima  specimina  duas  cum  dimidia,  unum 
septem,  alterum  novem  hneas  attingunt," — ^^Syn.^  p.  670 ;  but 
no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  their  neck  penetrating  the  in- 
testine, whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  were  found 
free  in  the  cavity ;  and  as  we  know  that  various  Ascarides  &c. 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  at  other 
times  in  ibe  periton€Sumy  there  can  be  nothing  absurd  in  the 
conjecture  that  this  species  may  also  occupy  one  or  other  of 
these  localities.     Supposing  then  Ech.  JilicoUis  and  Ech. 
gph^rocephalus  to  be  in  reality  the  same,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  when  the  head  is  in  the  peritomBum  it  will  be  un- 
armed, for  there  armature  would  be  useless ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary if  attached  simply  to  the  mucous  coat,  then  the  same 
necessity  for  armature  would  exist  as  in  other  Echinorhynchi 
similarly  placed ;  it  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  since, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  growth  of  the  ^11™^!, 
the  acuiei  are  shed  or  retained ;  so  according  to  situation  they 
may  be  formed  or  not    These  ideas  axe  however  only  con- 
jectural. 

>  Mr.  Thompson  suggests  that  this  probably  was  the  HttwuUopm  pallia 
atu8  of  Temminck,  the  Hmm^oitralegus  not  being  found,  according  to  that 
author,  in  South  America. 
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The  head  found  in  the  tumors  before  mentioned,  and  when 
the  neck  or  pedicle  did  not  pierce  the  intestine,  was  as  large 
as  in  the  fuHj-dereloped  specimens;  but  supposing  the  young 
animal  to  be  attachea  to  the  mucous  coat,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  a  small  proboscis-like  head  would  answer  better,  as  giv- 
ing a  more  penetrating  and  surer  hold  than  an  expanded  bulb. 
Now  Rudolphi  describes  the  head  of  the  smaller  specimens 
of  Ech.  8phiBrocephalu8  as  if  it  were  really  a  proboscis^  and 
makes  no  mention  of  a  head  at  all*  ^^Minarum :  Proboscis 
globosa  Tel  sub-globosa  (antica  parte  tum  minus  convexa), 
echinorum  mediocrium  seriebus  plurimis  densd  armata.^^ — 
*  Syn.'  p.  670.  Of  the  larger  specimens  he  says, — ^^Magno- 
rum :  Proboscis  nulla,  sed  btUla  terminalis  magna,  rotunda, 
parum  aimata.^' — *  Syn. '  p.  471.  Now  if  Ech.  ^icoUis  and 
Ech.  9ph4Brocepkalus  be  die  same,  the  peritometim  and  not 
the  mucous  coat  is  the  more  natural  situation  of  the  head, 
which  I  would  infer  from  this,  that  Ech.  JiUcoUis  is  by  no 
means  unfrequent,  whereas  Ech.  sphitrocephaltu  is  only 
known  I  believe  through  the  medium  of  the  specimens  from 
Brazil.  When  therefore  the  developement  of  the  animal 
commences  in  the  intestinal  cavity,  although  the  head  may 
be  so  constitutioned  as  to  adapt  itself  to  that  locality,  yet  the 
more  natural  developement  into  a  ball  will  occasionaily  mas« 
ter  the  tendency  to  accommodation ;  and  hence  we  find  that 
at  least  in  one  of  the  small  specimens  examined  by  Rudolphi 
the  head  did  not  assume  a  proboscideal  form.  ^^  Unicum 
tantnm  specimen  acque  parnmi  proboscidis  loco  btUlam  mag^ 
nam  seriebus  longitudmalibus  armatam  obtulit*' — ^  Syn.  '*  p. 
671. 

The  head  of  Ech.  JilicoUis  is  not  truly  globular,  but  is  of 
the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid ;  and  when  the  side  of  it  is  re* 
moved  by  a  vertical  section,  a  white  strong  pillar  is  seen, 
standing  in  its  centre,  and  continued  into  the  umboy  while  a 
considerable  interspace  (containing  a  fluid  ?)  lies  between  it 
and  the  outer  walls.  It  thus  bears  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  vertical  section  of  the  capsule  of  some  mosses,  espe- 
cially of  Splachnum.  In  the  central  pillar  I  could  find  no 
trace  of  a  probagcis.  The  lateral  bandelettes  of  Cloquet  are 
very  conspicuous  on  opening  the  body  of  the  animal ;  they 
are  two  round,  firm  cords,  about  four  lines  long,  and  having 
their  extremities  free,  while  their  base  is  firmly  attached  to^ 
or  rather  continuous  with,  the  root  of  the  neck. 

Belfast^  Dec.  SO^A,  1838. 
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Art.  IY. — A  few  Observatunu  an  toms  of  the  Natural  Oljeett  tn 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cheadle,  Staffordehire.   By  Jambs  cTabtiir, 

£sq. 

As  it  is  only  by  the  accurate  recording  of  fitcts  and  obsenra- 
tions  made  by  individuals  on  tbe  objects  of  the  districts  in 
which  they  reside,  that  a  general  knowledge  of  the  natural 
history  of  any  country  can  be  acquired,  I  am  induced  to  publish 
the  following  scattered  notes,  made  during  the  years  1836,-37, 
and  part  of  1838,  in  the  rnterrals  of  time  left  unoccupied  by 
the  discharge  of  professional  duties,  and  by  so  doing  add  ano- 
ther mite  to  the  information  on  local  natural  history,  at  present 
**  rudis  indigestaque  moles,"  but  firom  which,  at  some  fixture 
period,  general  laws  of  great  interest  may  be  deduced. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Cheadle  is  highly  picturesque, 
being  very  hilly,  and  intersected  in  various  Sections  by  nar- 
row valleys,  the  sides  of  which  are  frequently  very  abrupt  and 
rocky,  wnereby  the  scenery  is  rendered  romantic.  The  ge- 
neral features  of  the  coimtry  are  in  fMt  intermediate  between 
those  of  the  southern  and  of  the  northern  counties. 

The  Flora  also,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  situation  of 
the  county,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  plants  common  in  the 
south  with  those  characteristic  of  the  north  of  England. — 
Thus,  Clematis  Vitaiha  entirely  disappears,  and  Acer  cam* 
pestre  is  by  no  means  common  or  abundant :  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  meet  with  Empetrutn  nigrum^  Pamoisia  pahutriSy 
Saxifraga  hypnaidesy  Vaccinium  Vitis  Idea^  and  other  north- 
em  plants.  The  difference  however  consists  rather  in  the 
degree  of  abundance  of  the  same  plants,  than  in  the  occur- 
rence of  different  species;  for  instance,  Vaccinium  MyrtiUuSy 
which  occurs  sparingly  in  the  south,  grows  in  the  greatest 
profusion  in  many  of  our  fir  plantations  and  commons,  even 
to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  plant,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Calltma  and  Erica. 

Many  of  the  tracts  of  conmion  in  this  part  of  the  country  are 
still  very  extensive,  although  within  the  last  few  years  tt  vast 
quantity  has  been  enclosed  and  planted  with  firs.  Grouse  are 
found  in  tolerable  abundance  on  some  of  the  large  heaths  in 
the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  also  on  those 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  near  Buxton,  Derby- 
shire. Besides  the  plants  usually  met  with  on  the  heaths  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  Eleocharis  ceespitosay  Juncus 
sqitarrasuSf  and  Digitalia  purpurea  are  extremely  common 
and  abundant,  as  are  also  Jasione  montana  and  Empetrum 
nigrum.  Plantago  Coronopus  and  Genista  anglica  occur 
sparingly:  in  the  moist  spots  Eriopharum  angustifoUum, 
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polystackum  f  (I  cannot  affect  to  be  able  satisfactorily  to  dis- 
tingiiiBli  tbe  latter  species  from  angtLstifolium)  and  vaginatum, 
Oxycoecus palustris  zxiA  Viola  pcUusiris  ore  tovaid.  Vaccinium 
Vitu  Idea  is  tolerably  abundant,  and  Foe.  Myrtillus  extremely 
so,  as  already  mentioned ;  the  fhiit  of  the  bilberry  when  ripe  is 
gathered  by  the  poor,  and  carried  to  the  neighbowing  mar* 
Icets ;  mixed  with  currants,  or  even  by  themselves,  they  form 
a  very  palatable  tart.  The  wood-pigeon  also  feeds  upon 
them,  and  on  account  of  the  peculiar  flavour  which  its  flesh 
then  acquires,  this  bird  is  considered  excellent  eating  during 
the  bilberry  season. 

The  principal  plants  which  occur  in  boggy  situations  are 
Hyihrocotylcy  Viola  palustris^  Drosera  rotttndi/olia  and  lonffi- 
foUa^  Menyanthe^  trifoliatay  Narthecium  omfragum^  and,  in 
elevated  positions,  as  about  Cotton  and  Whiston,  Parnassia 
palustris  in  abundance,  but,  as  Mr.  Luxford  remarks  in  the 
November  number  of  this  Magazine,  always  confined  to  li- 
mited  spots. 

There  is  a  ridge  of  limestone  hills, — the  Wever  Hills, — 
on  which  some  rather  uncommon  plants  are  met  with ;  among 
them  maybe  enumerated  Draba  viuralisy  SpinBaJHipertdula, 
Lathrmasquamaria  (near  the  lime-kiln),  Arabis  hirsuta^  Tri- 
foUum  striatum^  Primula  elatioTy  Spergula  n^dosa^  Arenaria 
tenuijbliaj  Carduus  nutans,  Afplenium  Ruta-muraria  and 
Atq),  Trichomanes,  and  the  common  limestone  plants  Helian- 
ihemum  vulgare,  Poterium  Sanguisorbaj  Saxifraga  tHdaciy- 
litesy  &c.  Several  species  of  land  shells  also  occur  abun- 
dantly ;  as  Helix  crystallina,  pulchelUij  rupestrisy  (in  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks) ;  Pttpa  umbilicatay  Clausilia  rugosa, 
and  a  variety  something  similar  to  CL  dubia.  In  a  pasture 
on  the  same  range  of  Mils,  near  the  Three  Lows  toll-gate, 
Gentiana  campestris  grows  plentifiiUy,  in  company  with  Pla- 
tanthera  viridisy  which  latter  plant  is  rather  common  in 
gravelly  pastures.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road  leading 
from  the  toll-gate  above  spoken  of,  to  the  village  of  Oaka- 
moor,  is  a  lovely  romantic  ravine,  which  will  well  repay  the 
naturalist  for  his  researches.  The  sides  are  rugged  and  steep, 
but  wooded,  and  on  them  are  found  Pyrola  minor y  huzula 
syivaticoy  pilosay  and  congesta,  Polypodium  Dryopteris,  Hie- 
racium  sylvaticum  and  umbellatum :  I  was  also  highly  de- 
lighted to  discover,  by  the  side  of  a  stream  which  runs  along 
the  bosom  of  the  vaUey,  Valeriana  Pyrenaicay  growing  in 
tolerable  abundance ;  it  occurred  for  a  considerable  distance 
up  the  stream,  but  was  out  of  flower,  (August  5th).  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  recorded  English  habitat  for  this 
plant ;  it  is,  I  am  aware,  considered  as  one  of  our  certainly- 
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not-indigenous  plants,  but  no  one  who  sees  it  in  the  locality 
here  given,  will  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  decidedly  wild,  or 
at  least  perfectly  naturalizea.  The  vegetation  generally  in 
this  spot  was  particularly  luxuriant;  Asplentum  Filix'fxmi- 
na  was  especially  fine,  and  the  leaves  of  the  Arctium  Lappa 
were  so  large  that  I  stood  erect  under  them  during  a  shower 
of  rain.  Myrrhis  odorata  occurred  in  the  same  spot,  but  ra- 
ther sparingly ;  where  also  I  took  Helix fasca  and  Scarbur- 
ffensis;  of  tibe  latter  I  found  only  four  specimens,  which  were 
among  dead  beech-leaves. 

Another  very  picturesque  valley  called  Demon's  Dale,  or 
Dimsdale,  extending  from  Alton  Towers,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbiuy,  in  the  direction  towards  Cheadle,  affords 
Viola  palustrisy  Chrysosplenium  oppositifolium  and  alterni- 
folium  in  great  provision ;  also  Adoxa  moschatellinay  which 
indeed  is  much  more  abundant  in  many  places  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood than  I  ever  observed  it  elsewhere ;  it  abounds  on 
every  moist,  bushy  bank.  Angelica  sylvestrisy  Lycopodium 
inundatumj  Polypodium  Dryopteris,  PoL  calcareum  (one 
specimen),  Gnaphalium  rectum^  Empetrum  nigrum^  Pyrola 
minor  (by  the  side  of  the  private  coach-road),  and  Orobanche 
elatior  occur  in  the  same  locality,  as  does  Circma  lutetiana^ 
but  of  so  dwarf  a  stature,  although  growing  in  a  damp  situa- 
tion, and  with  leaves  so  decidedly  heart-shaped,  as  to  be  ea- 
sily mistaken  for,  if  indeed  it  be  not,  Cir.  alpina.  In  the 
woods  which  cover  the  sides  of  this  valley  I  found  several 
colonies  of  Helix  nitensj  of  a  very  large  size,  occupying 
rounded  excavations  under  stones,  which  in  three  instances 
also  contained  a  rather  uncommon  beetle  (Cychrtis  rostratus). 
Pupa  edentula  is  very  common,  adhering  to  the  back  of  the 
barren  fi*onds  of  Blechnum  horeale;  and  on  the  luxuriant 
herbage  which  grows  on  the  moist  spots  by  the  side  of  the 
rivulet  traversing  the  valley,  Helix  fusca  is  found  sparingly. 

In  the  summer  of  1837  I  took  many  specimens  of  Hylobiuff 
straminea  ;  indeed  this  beetle  was  abundantly  met  with  in 
many  localities  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  last  year. 
This  insect  afforded  a  singular  instance  of  tenacity  of  life :  I 
plunged  two  specimens  into  a  phial  filled  with  spirits  of  wine, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  they  lay  apparently  dead  for  three 
days ;  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  I  transfixed  them  with 
a  pin,  and  stuck  them  on  a  setting-board  ;  the  next  day,  to 
my  surprise,  I  found  them  alive,  and  as  active  as  when  I  first 
took  them. 

In  the  barren  pastures  Gentiana  AmareUa  grows  plenti- 
fully ;  and  in  several  localities,  as  about  Wootton,  Cheadle 
Common,  and  Dilhom,  that  elegant  little  fern  Botrychium 
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Lunaria  occurs  in  profusion;  in  a  pasture  near  Wootton  I  saw 
hundreds  of  plants  in  the  space  of  a  few  yards  :  I  also  had 
the  pleasure  of  collecting  it  in  Cheadle  Park, — ^the  very  spot 
where  it  had  been  found  many  years  since  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  who  was  then  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  some  large  estates 
in  this  neighbourhood.  In  the  same  pasture  wherethis  fern  oc- 
curred so  abundantly,  I  took  two  specimens  oiLudiuscupreus. 

Needwood  Forest  has  been  given  as  a  habitat  for  that  rare 
plant*  Euphorbia  Characias;  I  fear  however  it  is  now  extinct 
there :  many  botanical  firiends  who  have  searched  the  spot 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  it,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Gisbome, 
who  has  lived  in  that  neighbourhood  nearly  fifty  years,  and 
has  made  botany  a  particular  study,  states  in  a  letter,  with  a 
copy  of  which  I  have  been  favoured,  that  he  has  been  equal- 
ly unsuccessfiil.     Eu.  amygdaloides  grows  there  abimdantly. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  our  Flora  I  may  mention  that 
the  place  of  Papaver  Rhoeas  is  supplied  by  Pa.  dubium ;  so 
exclusively  so  indeed,  that  out  of  a  large  number  of  red  pop- 
pies which  I  caused  to  be  gathered  from  several  localities,  I 
could  not  discover  a  single  specimen  of  the  former  species. — 
Another  plant  which  is  common  in  the  south,  but  with  which 
I  never  met  in  Staffordshire,  is  Malva  rotundifolia ;  Malva 
sylvestris  is  much  less  common  than  M.  moschata.  A  white- 
flowered  variety  of  Calluna  vulgaris  grows  sparingly  on 
Cheadle  Common ;  I  am  informed  it  is  abundant  about  Bux- 
ton, Derbyshire. 

The  foUoHdng  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  plants  occmTing 
about  Cheadle  which  have  not  already  been  incidentally  men- 
tioned. Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  on  the  authority 
of  various  botanical  friends. 

Ranunculus  hederaceus  Geranium  pusillum 

auricomus  lucidum,  Alton 

-aroensis  Rhamnus  catharticuSy  Dovedale 


-fl/immula  Genista  arufUca 


Cory  da  LIS  claviculaia  tinctoria 

Fu MARIA  capreolatay  Dimsdalc  Vicia  Cracca 

Nasturtium  ierrestre  angustifolia 

Cardamine  amaraj  Dimsdale  Orobus  niffer 

* impatiensy  Dovedale  Geum  rivale,  Cresswell 

•HuTCHiNSiA /leirtfa,  Dovedale  Potentilla  anserina 

H e 8PE  ris  matronalis  — ■ —  Comarufn 

Viola  canina  Alchemilla  mlgarU 

■  ■■     odorata  arvensts 


(not  hirta)  Sang  u  iso rb a  officinalis ^  near  the 

-flaviccrnu,  near  Dmycott  Delph  House 


*Silbne  tttflofu,  Dovedale  Epilobium  anffusiifoUwH,  on  a 

Arenaria  ruhin  rabbit-warren,  Cotton 


trinervis  Sedum  acre 


Geranium  pratense,  Cotton  Telephium 
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Rises  alpinum,  Needwood  Forest 
SAXi¥RAGAhyjmoidetyl)oYedtiXe6LO 
Viburnum  Opulus 
Ajsperula  odorala 
Valerianella  olitoria 

'        dcntata 

Phenanthes  muralis 
HiERACiuM  sabaudvm 

umbeUatum 

EuPATORiUM  cannabinum 
TussiLAOO  Petasites 
Achillea  Ptarmica 
Tanacetux  tulgare 
Campanula  latifolia 

rotundifolia^  Jl,  albo 

*PoLEMONiuM  ctBnUeum,  Wetton 
LiTHospERMUM  officinale 
Lycop8I8  arvensis 
Atropa  BeUadanna^  Alton  Castle 
Veronica  sciUellata 

officiiudis 

' montana 

Mentha  actUi/oliay  side  of  the 

river,  Oakamoor 
Origanum  vulgare 
Galeopsis  Tetrahit 

versicolor,  Draycott 

Stachys  annua 

tanhigwiy  Alton 

^Anagallis  tenella^  Chartley 

Polygonum  Bistorta 
'  hydropiper 

Fagopyrum 

Orchis  nuw^ula 

'   ■  latifolia 

*—  conopsea 


Platanthera  hifolia  ' 

LiSTERA  OWLla 

Epipactis  latifolia 

Paris  quadrifolia,  copse  by  the 

side  of  the  Leek  road 
Hyacinthus  nonserivtus^fl.  alb 
Allium  ummcm,  Oa£iiinoor  &c. 
Triglochin  palustre 
Sag  ITT  aria  sagitttfolia 
Sparc  AN  i  u  m  simplex 

—  ramosum 

Andromeda  oo2i^o£ia,  Chartley 
Carex  steUutata 

curta 

ovalis 

— —  muricata 

tulpina 

pendula 

— —  strigosa 

svlvatica 

■  nava 

binervU 

— —  pilulifera 

paiuaosa 

■  riparia 
hirta 

Lycopodivm  clavatum,  Cheadle 

Common 
Ophioglossom  tudgatum 
AspiDiUM  aculeatum 

lobatim 

Oreopteris 

spinulosum 

' ailatatum 

Cystopteris  fiagilis 
OsMUNDA  regalis,  Chartley 


Art.  V^-'-^nalyHc  Degcripiimso/the  Gnmps  of  Birds  composing 
the  Order  Sireptiores.      By  Edwahd  Blyth,  Esq. 

No.  IW .—Zygodactyli  Leiyirostres,  or  the  Toucan  family 
{Rhamphastid<B\  and  the  Touraco  and  Coly  family  [Mu- 
sophagidiB). 

The  second  principal  diTidon  of  the  Strepitores^  or  thd  Zy- 
godaciyli,  comprises  erery  member  of  the  class,  save  only  the 
pam)te  {Scansores)  and  jacamars  abready  described,  whici  has 
the  outer  toe  reversed,  in  consequence  of  which  the  middle 
or  longest  toe  becomes  the  external  jfront  one  ;  diflfering  in 
this  respect  &om  the(foke-footed  Heterodactyii,  or  the  tJ*o- 
gons  {Accurvtrostre8)y  wherein  the  first  )and  second  toes  are 
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opposed  to  the  third  and  fourth,  and  the  longest  (or  represen- 
tative of  the  middle  toe  in  the  generality  of  birds)  is  accord- 
ingly inward.  It  also  includes  certain  genera  (as  the  touracos 
and  puff-birds)  which  have  the  first  and  fourth  toes  disposed 
laterally,  and  one  (that  of  the  colies)  generally  described  to 
have  all  four  toes  directed  forwards.  By  stating  that  the 
tarse  is  always  scutellated  in  firont,  we  succeed  in  excluding 
the  parrots  from  the  definition ;  and  the  syndactyle  jacamars, 
by  mentioning  that  the  forward  toes  are  separate  firom  the 
first  joint  I  am  aware  of  no  finrther  generalization  that  can 
be  advanced,  apart  fiom  other  Sirepitores  ;  unless  it  be  that 
the  young  appear,  without  exception,  to  shed  their  entire 
nestling  plumage  during  the  first  autumn  or  winter. 

The  Zygodactyli  primarily  subdivide  into  two  very  distinct 
groups,  which  I  have  termed  Picoides  and  Cuculoides, 

The  Picoides  are  distinguished  by  having  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  stomach  more  developed,  and  by  the  absence  of  cceca 
to  the  intestine :  the  sternum  is  always  doubly  emarginated 
at  its  posterior  border,  and  the  coracoid  bones  are  of  unusual 
length.  All  of  them  produce  purely  white  eggs ;  and  the 
young  (I  have  reason  to  suspect)  are  in  every  instance  hatched 
naked.  The  clothing  feathers  possess  an  accessory  plumelet, 
more  or  less  developed. 

In  the  Cuculoidesj  the  stomach  is  comparatively  lax  ;  and 
there  are  large  pedicillatp  dilated  cceca^  resembling  those  of 
the  owls,  as  in  all  other  Strepitorea  that  have  any :  the  ster- 
num is  sometimes  only  singly  emarginated,  and  die  coracoid 
bones  are  stout,  and  never  elongated.  Many  of  them  lay  co- 
loured or  spotted  eggs ;  and  probably  all  (like  our  native 
cuckoo)  are  hatched  covered  with  down.  The  clothing  fea- 
thers exhibit  not  the  slightest  trace  of  a  supplementary  plume. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  brain  is  remarkably  diminutive, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  the  Picoides. 

The  former  of  these  divisions  is  especially  remarkable  for 
the  variations  which  it  presents  in  the  structure  of  the  tongue, 
which  is  barbed  like  a  feather  in  the  toucans,  vermiform  and 
protrusile,  with  generally  some  small  retrofiected  lateral 
spines  near  the  tip,  in  the  woodpeckers,  and  of  the  ordinary 
shape  in  the  barbets.  The  great  majority  of  its  species  dis- 
play bright  colours.  They  fall  under  two  principal  and  very 
distinct  minor  groups,  which  I  have  designated  Levirostres 
and  Cuneirostres,  The  latter  contains  the  only  scandent 
memabers  of  the  Zygodactyli,  although  the  entire  group  (with 
the  addition  even  of  the  jacamars  and  trogons)  is  still  deno- 
minated "grimpeurs '"  by  the  French*  We  must  now  confine 
our  attention  to  the  Lemrosires. 

h3 
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Under  this  appellation  I  have  brought  together  the  two 
very  distinct  &milies  of  RhamphasiidtB  (comprising  the  tou- 
cans and  aricaris),  and  MusophagicUB  (consisting  of  the  plan- 
tain-eaterSy  touracos,  and  colies);  the  former  restricted  in 
its  distribution  to  South  America ;  the  latter  peculiar  to  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
species  of  colj,  to  Africa.     The  name,  if  not  quite  all  that 
may  be  wished,  is  nevertheless  the  least  objectionable  that 
has  yet  occurred  to  me:    it  is  appropriate  enough  to   all 
except  the  colies.     There  is  considerable  similarity  in  the 
conformation  of  the  skeleton  in  these  two  families,  the  princi- 
pal difference  consisting  in  the  very  small  size  of  the  sternum 
throughout  the  MusophagidiB^  and  in  the  imperfection  of  the 
clavicles,  or  lateral  halves  of  the  furcula,  in  tiie  true  toucans, 
though  not  in  the  closely  allied  genus  of  aricaris  {Pteroglos- 
8us)y  to  judge  from  THerminier's  representation  of  the  sternal 
apparatus  of  Pt.  aricariy  wherein  the  fwrcula  is  made  to  re- 
semble that  of  a  touraco :  in  both,  there  are  no  false  ribs  at- 
tached to  the  anterior  anchylosed  vertebrm  of  the  pelviSy^  a 
very  peculiar  character.     The  beak  is  inflated  and  permeated 
by  osseous  fibres  in  the  plantain-eaters  {Muaophaga)^  and  to 
a  less  extent  in  the  touracos  (Corythaix)  and  nape-crests 
(Chiz<Bris)\  vrith  proportionally  thin  parieteSy  as  in  the  tou- 
cans (Khamphasto8)y  where  the  inflation  and  consequent  at- 
tenuation  of   its   substance  attain  their  ultimatum.      The 
tongue,  which  in  the  toucan  family  is  barbed  throughout  its 
length  with  lateral  appendages  like  a  feather,  is  in  the  toura- 
cos similarly  fringed,  but  towards  the  tip  only,  to  a  variable 
extent.    The  digestive  organs  chiefly  differ  in  the  presence 
of  a  small  gall-bladder  in  ihe  Musophagidmj  which  is  wanting 
in  the  RhamphoitidiB.    Lastly,  of  their  external  characters, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  both  have  only  ten  tail-feathers,  that 
their  wings  are  much  rounded,  and  more  or  less  of  their  body 
plumage  loosely  webbed.    They  subsist  principally  (and  some 
of  them  it  would  appear  wholly)  on  fruits ;  and,  excepting 
the  colies,  are  remarkable  for  the  airy  lightness  of  their  move- 
ments. 

The  distinctions  between  the  Rkamphastid^  and  Muso- 
phagidiBy  however,  are  considerably  more  obvious  than  their 
points  of  similitude,  being  principally  external.  The  modi- 
fication of  the  foot  is  very  different,  and  in  the  former  group, 
to  which  I  shall  now  restrict  myself,  typically  zygodactyly 
From  the  singularity  of  their  appearance,  occasioned  by  the 

'  At  least,  I  can  peiceive  no  traces  of  such  having  been  broken  off,  in  the 
skeletons  to  which  1  have  access. 
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disproportionate  size  of  the  bill,  as  compared  with  that  of 
others  of  the  feathered  race,  the  ShampkastitUB  have  excited 
a  more  than  usual  degree  of  interest;  in  ccmsequence  of  which 
we  are  now  in  possession  of  much  satis&ctoiy  information  re- 
specting their  internal  structure  and  economy.  Some  inte- 
resting details  on  their  anatomy,  by  Prof.  Owen,  are  appended 
to  Mr.  Crould's  admirably  illustrated  monograph  of  the  £unily; 
and  the  observations  of  several  naturalists  on  their  wild  har 
bits,  together  with  those  of  Mr.  Broderip,  Mr.  Vigors,  and 
others,  made  upon  individuals  which  have  lived  in  captivity 
in  Europe,  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  order  to  complete  our 
knowledge  of  their  economy  and  general  history. 

On  inspecting  a  fine  perfect  skeleton  of  a  species  of  toucan 
(the  only  one  which  I  have  seen)  in  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  at  Guy's  Hospital,'  I  found  the  entire 
structure  to  be  less  firail  than  descriptions  had  led  me  to  an- 
ticipate ;  its  conformation,  however,  evidently  betokening  a 
bird  of  feeble  flight :  the  sternum  was  proportionally  much 
larger  than  in  the  MusophagicUs,  and  similarly  emarginated  at 
its  posterior  edge ;  its  crest  low,  though  the  pectorsi  muscles 
would  seem  to  have  been  large  and  full,  and  LeVaillant  ex- 
pressly describes  the  toucans  to  have  heavy  and  fleshy  bodies, 
as  is  analogously  the  case  with  the  diminutive  todies.  The 
separate  clavicles  were  If  inch  in  length,  and  taper  at  their 
extremities.  These  birds  have  a  wide  gullet,  a  moderately 
muscular  stomach  (which  extends  into  the  abdominal  portion 
of  the  cavity  of  the  body),  no  gall-bladder,  the  intestine  short, 
not  exceeding  the  length  of  the  body,  and  devoid  of  coecal 
appendages,  as  already  noticed :  they  have  been  observed  to 
regurgitate  partially  digested  food,  and  after  submitting  it 
to  a  rude  kind  of  mastication,  again  to  swallow  it :  Petiver 
remarks  the  same  of  the  syndactyle  hombills. 

Exteriorly,  their  enormous  bill  has  the  first  claim  to  our 
attention ;  (be  magnitude  of  which,  in  some  instances,  is  in- 
deed astonishing:  this  organ,  however,  is  excessively  and 
surprisingly  light ;  its  homy  sheath  being  (save  towards  the 
tip)  extremely  thin,  especially  that  of  the  upper  mandible,  but 
elastic,  and  though  yielding  in  a  slight  degree  to  moderate 
pressure,  presenting  a  considerable  amount  of  resistance  if  the 
force  be  increased  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  beak :  its 
interior  stracture  resembles  what  has  been  already  described 
in  the  analogous  instance  of  the  hombills.    Its  form  is  length- 

1 1  take  tliis  opportunity  to  express  my  obligationB  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  the 
aboTe-named  institutioD,  for  the  ready  access  which  he  has  ever  afforded 
me  to  the  valuable  coUecdon  of  dceletons  there  deposited. 
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ened,  and  a  little  decurved,  the  downwaid  bend  incTeasing  in 
both  mandibles  towards  the  tip :  and  its  surfSau^e  is  extensively 
traversed  by  ramifications  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which 
render  it  unusually  sensitive,  in  beautiful  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  employed.  In  connection  with  this 
sensitiveness,  it  may  be  remarked  that  these  birds  are  carefiil 
to  preserve  their  beak  fi*om  cold,  and  at  night  are  enabled  to 
bury  completely  its  immense  bulk  within  their  body-plumage : 
they  are  also  frequently  observed  to  scratch  it  gently  with  the 
foot,  as  if  this  produced  an  agreeable  sensation.  Its  struc- 
ture is  extremely  delicate  in  the  young ;  and  these,  accord- 
ingly, must  subsist  on  very  delicate  and  soft  food :  and  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  it  does  not  attain  its  ultimate 
magnitude  for  a  series  of  years ;  becoming  finely  coloured  as 
it  approaches  to  maturity.  The  edges  of  both  mandibles  are 
distinctly  denticulated. 

The  tongue,  as  already  noticed,  is  a  very  curious  instru- 
ment, elongated  and  slender,  and  barbed  not  unlike  a  feather ; 
its  sheath  giving  off  from  the  lateral  margins  a  series  of  stiff 
biistle-like  appendages,  directed  forwards,  which  structure  is 
continued  to  tiie  apex :  the  peculiar  or  accessory  function  of 
this  sort  of  tongue  appearing  to  be  that  of  touch  ;  it  acting  as 
a  kind  o(  antenna,  whereby  to  test  the  softness  and  ripeness 
of  fruit,  and  the  fitness  of  other  substances  for  food.  That 
the  toucans  also  possess,  however,  the  sense  of  taste  in  very 
considerable  perfection,  will  appear  frrom  a  fact  to  be  stated 
in  the  course  of  this  summary :  but  the  developement  of  nerv- 
ous tissue  and  papilUs  over  the  beak  has  been  erroneously 
deemed  an  extension  of  the  olfactory  surface.  ^ 

These  birds  have  the  legs  of  mean  length,  and  covered,  as 
are  also  the  toes,  with  large  BcuteUiB :  their  feet  are  adapted 
for  hopping  from  bough  to  bough.  The  wings  are  short  and 
rounded ;  and  tail  of  moderate  length,  and  but  slightly  cime- 
ated,  in  the  genus  Rhamphastosy  longer,  and  much  graduated^ 
in  the  others :  it  is  mostly  held  erected.  The  cheeks  are  bare ; 
the  skin  of  them  being  generally  blue,  and  sometimes  red,  or 
even  green :  irides  most  commonly  pale  blue :  and  the  cloth* 
ing  plumage  is  of  rather  open  texture  (as  in  the  motmots)) 
having  the  webs  of  the  feathers  disunited,  and  often  glisten^ 
ing  on  those  parts  that  are  brightly  coloiured :  *■  the  accesso- 
ry plume  is  fiocculent  aad  of  considerable  length,  in  sojne^ 

'  One  ^des,  known  as  the  curl-crested  aricari,  is  remarkable  for  a  cuzi'. 
0U8  modincation  of  the  feathers  of  its  crown,  which  have  the  webs  soldered 
•so  as  to  be  undisttai^piishable,  appearing  like  curled  and  brilliantly  shining 
'     '  ~  of  blaek  seahng-wax.    Ine  intent  lemaiiis  to  be  explanea: 
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but  reduced  to  a  mere  tuft  in  otihers.  They  are  birds  of  gor- 
geous colouring,  and  peculiar  in  the  disposition  of  their  tints: 
the  true  toucans  being  chiefly  black,  with  large  masses  of 
crimson,  white,  or  yellow  (or  very  rarely  faint  blue),  on  the 
breast  or  below,  and  especially  beneath  the  tail,  where  it  is 
rendered  conspicuous  by  the  habitual  elevation  of  the  latter ; 
there  is  often,  also,  a  band  of  bright  colouring  across  the  rump, 
snd  generally  a  gorget  of  one  or  more  difierent  hues  contrasting 
with  and  bounding  the  mass  of  colouring  on  the  forepart  of 
the  breast :  the  aricaris  difier  in  having  the  upper  parts  chief- 
ly green,  of  various  degrees  of  brightness,  and  are  in  general 
rather  more  variegated :  in  these  Ibe  sexes  also  difier,  the  fe- 
male being  ehestnut-rufous  where  the  male  is  black ;  whereas 
the  male  and  female  toucan  present  only  a  trivial  disparity  of 
size:  the  groovebills  (Aulacorhynchus^Govld)^  which  con- 
stitute a  sub-genus  of  aricaris,  have  the  ground  colour  vivid 
green.  In  all  the  young  possess  the  gorgeous  livery  of  the 
adult,  and  are  at  first  sight  chiefiy  distinguishable  by  their 
smaller  beaks.  Azara  remarks,  that  he  has  often  observed 
that  these,  when  brought  up  tame,  underwent  a  moult  when 
about  two  or  three  months  old :  at  which  time  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  firom  analogy,  that  the  primaries  are  shed.  Le- 
vaillant  and  others  have  considered  the  relation  which  the 
aricaris  bear  to  the  toucans,  to  be  similar  to  that  which  the 
magpies  and  jays  hold  to  the  crows  and  ravens. 

These  birds  breed  in  the  hollows  of  decayed  trees,  produc- 
ing (in  every  known  instance)  two  delicately  white  eggs,  of  a 
nearly  spherical  form :  the  young  recurve  their  tails  upon 
the  back  while  in  the  nest.  They  are  of  a  social  disposition, 
small  fiocks  of  ten  or  a  dozen  being  commonly  seen  together; 
difier^it  species  of  them  mingling  in  society.  They  are  shy 
of  approach,  more  particularly  the  larger  toucans  which  ge- 
nerally perch  on  the  higher  branches  of  lofty  trees,  where 
they  skip  fix)m  bough  to  bough  with  the  most  lightsome  agi- 
lity ;  .or  sit,  with  invariably  the  beak  turned  towards  the  wind. 
They  fly  rapidly,  but  evidently  with  much  exertion,  and  with 
difiiculty  against  the  wind ;  at  a  mean  height,  and  always  in 
a  straight  line ;  flapping  their  wings  at  intervals,  and  with 
some  noifie ;  and  carrying  the  beak  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  body,  with  the  tail  overlying  the  back.  On  the  ground 
they  are  rarely  seen,  wh^re  they  advance  by  oblique  hops, 
and  rather  awkwardly.  They  are  very  fond  of  washing.  In- 
dividuals are  ofi;en  noticed  perched  upon  high  trees,  watching 
the  moment  at  which  other  birds  leave  their  nests,  on  which 
they  instantly  pounce  to  feed  on  the  eggs  or  young,  some- 
times even  contesting  a  prize  with  the  monkeys.    The  ex 
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press  use  of  their  singulaxly  formed  bill  is  deemed  to  be  for 
insertion  into  the  deep  pensile  nests  which  aboimd  in  their 
indigenous  locality ;  the  sensitiyeness  of  this  organ  having 
reference  to  the  same  object,  by  enabling  them  to  feel  the 
contents.  Azara  relates  &at  they  devour  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  young  birds,  upon  which,  and  on  eggs,  they  subsist 
principally  during  the  season ;  and  he  states  that,  aAer  rain, 
they  will  descend  and  demoli^  the  mud-built  domed  nests  of 
the  ant-catchers,  which  are  so  firm  as  to  withstand  the  wea- 
ther for  years :  he  adds  that  they  have  been  known  to  rob 
those  of  the  caracaras  {Polyborus),  For  the  rest  of  the  year, 
continues  the  same  Spanish  naturalist,  the  toucans  maintain 
a  rigid  and  protracted  lent,  feeding  only  on  finiit  and  other 
vegetable  produce  :  though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  but  that 
they  likewise  prey  on  caterpillars,  and  any  odier  small  ani- 
mal food  that  may  fall  in  their  way.  Linnasus  even  applied 
the  term  piscivorus  to  one  of  the  species :  but  I  am  unaware 
that  the  information  on  which  this  rested  has  ever  been  con- 
firmed. 

Of  toucans  that  have  been  brought  up  tame,  it  has  al- 
ways be^i  remarked  that  a  decided  preference  is  evinced  for 
animal  over  vegetable  diet ;  and  so  eagerly,  even  gloatingly, 
do  they  pounce  upon  a  sinall  bird  or  quadruped  whenever 
such  prey  is  offered  to  them,  as  to  remove  all  doubt  that  they 
have  a  natural  carnivorous  propensity,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing  direct  testimony  of  Azara,  and  of  others 
equally  worthy  of  credit,  has  been  denied  by  some  who  have 
studied  them  in  their  native  abode.  The  sight  of  such  prey 
immediately  rouses  them  into  a  state  of  violent  excitement : 
$md  a  captive  individual  being  presented,  by  Mr.  Broderip, 
with  a  small  bird,  it  snatched  it  with  its  bUl,  and  killed  it  in- 
stantly by  the  violence  of  the  squeeze,  which  was  so  powerfiil 
as  to  cause  the  bowels  to  protrude.  As  soon  as  it  was  dead, 
the  toucan  hopped  with  it,  still  in  its  bill,  to  another  perch, 
and  then  placing  it  between  one  foot  and  the  perch,  began  to 
strip  off  the  fearers.  When  it  had  plucked  away  most  of 
them,  it  broke  the  bones  of  the  wings  and  legs  (still  holding 
it  in  the  same  position)  with  its  bill,  taking  the  limbs  therein, 
and  giving  at  the  same  time  a  strong  lateral  wrench  :  conti- 
nuing this  work  with  great  dexterity,  tUl  it  had  almost  redu- 
ced the  body  to  a  shapeless  mass.  It  then  first  ate  all  the 
soft  parts,  leaving  the  larger  bones  to  the  last,  which  seemed 
to  give  it  more  trouble,  particularly  the  beak  and  legs.  From 
the  deportment  of  the  animal,  the  flavour  of  its  prey  seemed 
to  impart  the  most  keen  sense  of  enjoyment,  such  as  was  ne- 
ver manifested  when  it  fed  on  fruit  or  vegetables ;  and  it  even 
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appeared  to  protract  its  feast  considerably,  by  continually 
applying  the  tongue  to  each  morsel,  before  throwing  it  up  and 
catching  it  in  the  throat,  as  these  birds  are  necessitated  to  do 
whatever  they  feed  on,  their  singularly  formed  tongue  being 
inadequate  to  assist  in  deglutition.  It  may  be  that  the  smaller 
^>ecies  are  somewhat  less  camiyorous ;  and  the  Pteroglossus 
aricariy  which  abounds  in  Guiana,  is  stated  by  LevaiUant  to 
make  great  havoc  in  the  plantations  of  bananas,  guavas,  and 
even  of  coffee :  bnt  the  truth  is  that  they  are  all  very  general 
feeders,  more  so  than  any  other  Zygodactylu 

The  Rhamphastida  are  much  more  hardy  in  the  climate  of 
England  than  would  be  expected;  are  tame  and  fearless;  and 
display  a  tolerable  share  of  sagacity :  becoming  soon  attach- 
ed to  persons  they  know.  They  are  lively  and  active  in  the 
extreme,  and  surprisingly  light  and  elegant  in  all  their  move- 
ments, so  much  so  that  in  the  living  bird  the  beak  has  not 
the  least  appearance  of  being  disproportionate :  erecting  the 
tail,  which,  Mr.  Vigors  remarks,  is  jerked  up  as  though  it 
moved  by  a  spring,  the  conformation  permitting  of  which  is 
described  by  Mr.  Owen  in  the  'Appendix'  before  referred  to. 
They  have  only  a  harsh  and  grating  cry.  Those  individuals 
which  have  been  tamed  have  heen  noticed  to  catch,  with  the 
utmost  facility,  grapes  and  other  fruit  thrown  to  them ;  to 
seize  which  they  open  the  bill  sideways  or  horizontally.—* 
Towards  evening,  after  taking  their  last  meal,  they  retire  to 
roost,  and  sit  listlessly  for  an  hour  or  two  with  the  plumage 
puffed  and  tail  lying  close  upon  the  back,  as  if  dozing ;  at 
which  time  they  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  gently  handled  : 
at  length,  they  turn  the  head  backward,  and  so  completely 
bury  their  enormous  beak  between  the  scapulary  and  inter- 
scapulary  feathers,  that  frequently,  not  a  portion  of  it  remains 
visible ;  the  plumage  of  the  breast  descending  and  covering 
the  flanks ;  so  that  the  bird  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
rotmd  ball  of  feathers,  every  naked  part  being  as  effectually 
covered  as  in  birds  of  less  extraoidinaiy  proportions.  The 
foregoing  detailed  account  is  derived  from  various  authentic 
sources,  of  which  Azara's  description,  and  the  observations 
of  Messrs.  Broderip,  Bennet,  and  Vigors,  in  the  '  Zoological 
Journal,'  and  'Gardens  and  Menageries  of  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety Displayed,'  are  the  principal.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
bring  into  one  focus  the  substance  of  all  that  I  know  has  been 
written  respecting  the  habits  of  this  singular  group  of  birds, 
that  future  observers  may  corroborate  or  refute  according  to 
their  experience. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  weU  just  to  mention  that  the  rainfowl 
(Scythrops)^  an  AustraliaD  genus,  is   included  among   the 
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RhamphasticUe  by  Mr.  Swainson,  solely  on  account  of  the 
magnitude  of  its  bill ;  the  actual  structure  of  which,  however, 
together  with  every  detail  of  conformation,  even  to  that  of  an 
individual  feather,  also  the  style  of  colouring,  the  progressive 
changes  of  plumage,  and  indeed  everything  that  can  be  sup- 
posed to  indicate  real  affinity,  combining  to  show  the  impro- 
priety of  such  arrangement,  and  alike  intimating  the  close  and 
immediate  relationship  of  that  genus  for  the  restricted  cuckoos, 
with  which  it  even  forms  a  particular  subdivision  of  the  fa- 
mily CuctUidiB^  peculiar  to  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

(To  be  continued). 


Art.  VI. — On  the  Synonymy  of  the  Periites,  together  with  brief 
Characters  of  the  old,  and  of  a  few  new  Species.  By  Edward 
Newman,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

{Concluded  from  Page  37). 

Genus  IV. — Isogenus,  Newman. 

The  genus  was  separated  from  Perla  on  account  of  its  hav- 
ing the  wings  equally  developed  in  both  sexes.  The  habit 
is  also  more  slender,  the  wings  more  ample.  They  have  usu- 
ally fifteen  nervures,  reaching  the  margin  of  the  fore-wing  be- 
tween the  subcostal  nervure  and  the  base. 

Sp.  1 .  Isog.  Ligea,  Fusca :  facies  testacea ;  abdomen  testaceum,  later- 
ibus  satuiatioribas;  alas  vix  hyaline,  croceo-brunneo  tincte.  (Corp. 
long.  .55  unc  alar,  dilat.  1.5  unc.) 

The  face  is  testaceous,  the  other  parts  of  the  head,  and  the  entire  pro- 
meso'  and  meta-thorax  are  dark  brown  and  glabrous ;  the  abdomen  is  dor- 
sally  testaceous,  laterally  dusky  brown :  the  wings  are  scarcely  hyaline,  and 
are  tinted  throughout  with  a  clear,  rich  brown,  resembling  the  colour  of 
burnt  sienna. 

The  country  of  this  species  is  unknown.  A  single  speci- 
men is  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope. 

Sp.  2.  Isog.  nubecula.    (Corp.  long.  .6  unc.  alar,  dilat.  1 .5  unc.) 

„  „        Newman;  *£ntom.  Magazine,'  vol.  i.  p.  415. 

„  „        Stephens,  '  Dlustrations  of  British  Entomology,' 

Maud.  vol.  vi.  p.  137,  tab.  xxxi.Jig.  2. 

The  text  refers  to  tab.  xxxi.^^.  4,  which  represents  Leuc- 
tra  geniculata^  Steph.,  subsequently  also  erroneously  referred 
to  ^.  8,  which  represents  Nemoura  rariegatay  Steph. — 
The  figure  of  Isog.  nubecula  is  without  the  brown  spot  on  the 
forewing,  which  serves  most  readily  and  obviously  to  distin- 
guish this  species  firom  those  which  follow. 
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Perla  hieaudata^  Pictet;  'Aunales  des  Sciences  Nataxelles,'  vol. 
xxviii.  p.  58,  tab,  y'uff*  6—7;  but  I  believe  not  of  either  of  the 
authors  as  quoted  by  Al.  Pictet. 

I  make  the  assertion  that  my  Isogenus  nubecula  and  M. 
Pictef  B  Perla  bicatuiata  are  identical,  on  that  author's  own 
authority;  who,  not  having  examined  the  Linnsean  specimen, 
expressed  his  opinion  when  in  England,  that  the  insect  in 
question  was  the  Phryganea  bicaudata  of  Linneeus,  which  I 
think  I  have  shown  above  to  be  perfectly  distinct 

Body  dark  brown ;  head  dXiiLpToihorax  with  a  longitudinal  ochreous  line. 
Forewings  hyaline,  with  a  small  oval  spot  of  a  dark  brown  colour  on  the 
costal  margin,  situated  about  two  thiros  of  the  distance  fipom  the  base  to 
the  tip,  hind  wings  beautifully  hyaline,  iridescent 

Common  in  Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Notting- 
hamshire.    In  most  cabinets  of  British  insects. 

Sp.  3.  Isog.  frontalis.    (Corp.  long.  .776  unc.  alar,  dilat.  1.425  unc. 
„  „        Newman;  *Entom.  Magazine,'  vol.  v.  p.  178. 

Perla  bicaudata^  Kirby;  'Fauna  Boreali- Americana,'  part  Insects, 
p.  252. 

Brown,  having  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  between  the  antenruB  yeUow, 
at  the  back  of  the  head  is  a  second  yellow  marking,  and  ih^prothorax  has 
a  yellow  longitudinal  line ;  the  wings  are  hyaline;  the  forewings  have  a 
very  slight  brown  costal  spot  in  the  same  situation  as  the  preceding  species. 

Inhabits  North  America.  Several  specimens  (donor  B.  Fos- 
ter) are  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Entomological  Club. 

Sp.  4.  hog,  T/nicrocephala,    (Corp.  long.  .8  unc.  alar,  dilat  1 .6  unc.) 

Perla  mierocephala^  Pictet;  'Annales  des  Sciences  Naturdles,' 
vol.  xxviii.  p.  69,  tab.  vi.  jf.  4,  6. 

Black :  head  spotted  with  yellow  and  narrower  than  the  protharax,  which 
is  very  short,  wider  posteriorly,  and  marked  with  a  yellow  longitudinal  line; 
the  femora  are  brown,  the  tarsi  yellow  spotted  with  black :  the  wings  are 
hyaline,  with  light  clouds  of  a  brown  tint 

Inhabits  France,  Switzerland,  &c.  There  are  several  spe- 
cimens in  the  cabinet  of  the  British  Museum. 

Sp.  5.  Isog*  infusixUw.    (Corp.  Ion?.  .55  unc.  alar,  dilat  1.6  unc). 
I,  „        Neti^taum^ '  Entom.  M«g«'  vol.  v.  p.  499. 

The  head  is  entirely  brown  and  wider  than  the  protfiorax,  in  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  deeply  immersed :  die  protharax  is  much  wider  anteriorlv  than 
posteridrly  ;  it  is  dark  brown,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  elender,  |>ide,  an- 
teri(E«  naigki :  the  duihs  of  the  pro-*  and  mesothonup  are  brown,  theur  lateral 
margins  inolining  to  yellow:  the  wings  are  entirely  opaque  and  nearly  black, 
with  the  exception  of  the  casta,  which  in  all  the  wings  is  yellow. 

iBhabits  theEast  Indies.  A  single  specimen  is  in  the  ca- 
binet of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope. 
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Sp.  6.  liog.  Drymo,  Caput  testaceum,  clypeo  macttl&que  quadrata  pos- 
tidL  fuscis ;  prothorax  foscus  maculis  auabus  magnis  isete  testaceis 
signatus ;  caeteia  fosca,  femoribus  basi  pallidioribus.  (Corp.  long.  .4 
unc.  alar,  dilat.  1.3  unc.) 

The  bead  is  testaceous,  the  clypeus  dark  brown,  and  on  the  crown  of  the 
head  adjoining  the  wothorax  is  a  quadrate  brown  mark,  from  each  of  the 
anterior  angles  of  wnich  a  brown  line  parses  to  the  root  of  the  aatenma:  the 
prothorax  is  dark  brown,  and  adorned  with  two  bright  testaceous  spots,  which 
are  separated  only  by  a  yery  narrow,  median,  longitudinal,  brown  line,  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  protkorax  is  testaceous ;  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
are  dark  brown ;  the  legs  are  of  the  same  colour,  with  the  basal  portion  of 
femora  jaaXeT :  the  wines  are  slightly  suffused  with  brown,  all  the  nervures 
of  the  fore  wings  and  me  apical  ones  of  the  hind  wings  are  dark  brown. 

Inhabits  Georgia.  There  are  two  specimens  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  British  Museum. 

Sp.  7.  liog.  Clio.  Caput  fuscum,  lateribus  circa  oculos  flavidis ;  protho- 
rax  fuscus,  linea  mediani,  longitudinali  flayida ;  abdomen  testaceum ; 
antenns,  meso-  et  metathorax  pedesque  fusco.  (Corp.  long.  .25  one. 
alar.  dUat  1.1  unc.) 

Head  dark  bnywn  with  lateral  ydlow  marks  surrounding  the  eyes,  pro- 
thorax  dark  brown,  with  a  median  longitudinal  yellow  line :  abdomen  rufo- 
testaceous:  antenna^  meto- and  metathoraxy  legs  and  caudal  teta  brown;  the 
fore  wings  and  the  costal  portion  of  the  hind  wings  are  tinged  with  brown, 
and  have  darker  nervures. 

Inhabits  Georgia.  There  are  two  specimens  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  British  Museum. 

Genus  V. — ChloroperlAj  Newman. 

In  this  genus  the  habit  is  still  more  slender,  the  wings  still 
more  ample :  the  wing-nervures  are  much  reduced  in  number 

*Specie8  aberrantes. 

These  have  usually  eleven  nervures  reaching  the  margin  of 
the  forewing  below  tfie  subcostal  nervure. 

Sp.  1.  Chlo,  Spio,  Testacea  fere  unicolor:  ocelli  duo  fusoo-nigri,  oculi 
magni,  nigri ;  caput  prothorace  latius :  pedes  incrassati :  alae  subob- 
scurse  iridescentes.    (Corp.  long.  .35  unc.  alar.  dilaU  1.1  unc.) 

Colour  a  uniform  and  obscure  but  pale  testaceous:  the  ocelli  are  two  only 
and  of  a  dark  brown  colour;  the  eyes  are  black  and  very  large,  making  the 
head  considerably  broader  than  the  prothorax  :  the  protkorax  is  somewhat 
quadrate,  but  broader  than  long,  and  broader  anteriorly  than  posteriorly ; 
its  disk  is  wrinkled  longitudinally :  the  wings  are  rather  obscure,  and  obvi- 
ously  iridescent;  the  legs  are  very  stout,  more  so  than  is  usual  in  this  genus; 
the  tihiiB  are  attenuated  at  both  extremities,  more  particularly  the  apical ; 
the  tarsi  are  extremely  small. 

Inhabits  Sierra  Leone.  A  single  specimen  is  in  the  cabi- 
net of  the  British  Museum. 
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Sp.  2.  Ohio,  grammatica,    (Corp.  lonff.  J29d  unc.  alar,  dilat  .95  one.) 

„   fuMcivetmUy  Stephens, '  lUustiatioiw  of  Britiah  Entomology,' 

Mand.  vol.  vi.  p.  138. 
„    lateralis^  \ 


media. 


„    venosus. 


Stephens,  loc,  eii.  varietatet. 


„    rufetceruj 
Perla  viresceMy  Pictet,  'Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,'  vol. 

xxviii,  p.  60,  UiJb,  vi.  Jf.  8—10. 
Pkryganea  grammatica^  Scopoli, '  Entomologia  Carniolica,'  p.  269. 

1763. 

The  colour  of  this  insect  is  a  pale  yellowish  green,  which  pervades  also 
the  wings ;  head  yellowish,  with  the  eyes  and  aceUi  hlack,  the  crown  of  the 
head  is  often  marked  with  hrown ;  the  antewMt  are  yellowish,  inclining  to 
brown  towards  the  tips ;  the  prothorax  is  of  the  same  colour,  rather  dusky 
towards  the  sides,  the  mego-  and  metathorax  are  dusky,  as  also  is  the  upper 
side  of  the  abdomen :  the  nervures  of  the  fore  wings  are  more  or  less  brown. 

This  insect  is  common  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in 
England.  It  is  extremely  variable,  and  Mr.  Stephens  has, 
firom  this  circumstance,  been  induced  to  divide  the  species  as 
above.     In  nearly  all  cabinets  of  British  Insects. 

Sp.  3.  Chlo.  trantmarina,    (Corp.  long.  .3  unc.  alar,  dilat.  I  unc.) 

„  „  Newman,  '  Entomological  Magazine,'  vol.  v. 

p.  499. 

Head  fuscous,  thorax  with  a  yellow  longitudinal  line,  head  yellow,  with 
two  long  fuscous  spots  which  extend  to  the  margin  of  the  prothorax :  wings 
hyaline,  shining,  tinged  with  yellow  at  the  hase ;  nervures  of  the  forewings 
and  those  of  the  apex  of  the  hind  wings  brown. 

Inhabits  North  America.  Several  specimens  (donors  E. 
Doubleday  and  R.  Foster)  are  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Club. 

Sp.  4.  Chlo.  Clymene.  Caput  flavum,  oculis  ocellisque  nigris ;  als  fus- 
co  leviter  ttnctce,  nervuris  onmihus  fuscis.  (Corp.  long.  .3  unc.  alar, 
dilat  1.05  unc.) 

Head  bright  yellow,  with  black  eyes  and  ocelli ;  antenniB  brown  through- 
out :  prothorax  broader  than  long,  pale  testaceo-fuscous,  with  a  still  pfder 
but  ill-defined  longitudinal  dorsal  line ;  the  meso-  and  metathorax  and  ah- 
domen  are  dusky  testaceous,  and  the  legs  are  of  the  same  colonr,  the  basal 
portion  of  ihe  femora  being  rather  paler:  the  wings  are  suffused  with  a  de- 
ucate  tint  of  brown,  and  all  the  nervures  are  dark  brown. 

Inhabits  Georgia.  There  is  a  single  specimen  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum. 

Sp.  5.  Chlo,  Ephyre.  Caput  flavum,  macula  verticali  fusca,  oculis  ni. 
gris ;  sets  caudales  virescentes  fusco  annulate.  (Corp.  long.  .45  unc. 
alar,  dilat.  1  unc.) 

Head  yellow,  with  a  brown  spot  on  the  crown,  and  black  eyes ;  the  body 
and  legs  are  of  a  pale  sickly  green  cast,  with  many  variously«(U6po6ed  mark- 
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ittgs  of  A  fiunt  brown  hue  $  die  nervures  of  the  fore  wings  an  brown,  in  the 
hind  wings  the  marginal  nervure  alone  is  of  this  colour :  the  caudal  seUs  are 
pale  green,  with  brown  rings;  the  joints  of  the  teia  in  this  species  are  un- 
usuaOy  long. 

Inhabits  Georgia.  There  is  a  single  specimen  in  the  cabi- 
net of  the  British  Museum.  In  the  abdomen  of  this  specimen 
I  observed,  through  the  transparent  cuticle,  a  large  Filaria ; 
it  is  coiled  up  in  several  rings,  and  occupies  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  the  cavity. 

**  Species  normales. 

These  have  usually  nine  nervures  reaching  the  margin  of 
the  forewing  between  the  subcostal  nervure  and  the  base. 

Sp.  6.  CMo.  Jlavi,    (Corp.  long.  .37  unc.  alar,  dilat  .7  unc.) 

„        „    Stephens, '  Illustrations  of  Brit.  Entomology,'  Mand. 
vol.  vi.  p.  1 39. 
Perla  Jlava,  Fourcroy,  *  Entomologia  Parisiensis,'  p.  349. 
Phryganea  trivunctataP  Scopoli, '  Entomologia  Camiolica,'  p.  269. 
Semblit  vindu,  Fabricius,  *  Entom.  Syst.*  vol.  ii.  p.  74.' 
„        lutea,  Latreille,  *  Hist.  Nat.  Crust.  6ec.'  vol.  xiii.  p.  49. 

Yellow  green,  the  tips  of  the  antenna^  the  eyes,  and  ocelli  black,  the  pro- 
thorax  is  almost  circular,  with  reflexed  margins  and  longitudinal  wrinlues, 
the  margins  are  also  very  distinctly  brown :  the  abdomen  is  yellowish,  with 
a  dorsal  fuscous  line^ 

Common  in  Europe  and  England.  There  are  specimens  in 
nearly  all  collections  of  British  insects. 


Sp.  7.  Chlo.  apicalis,    (Corp.  long.  .3  unc.  alar,  dilat.  .6  unc.) 

„        Newman,  '  Ent.  Mag.'  vol.  iii.  p.  601,  A[ 
illiday  Stephens,  *  Illustrations,'  Mand.  vol.  vi.  p.  139, — 


Entirely  of  a  delicate  yellow  green,  with  the  eyes  and  tips  of  the  ontenntB 
black :  tibe  prothorax  nearly  quadrate  and  perfectly  concolorous,  tarsi  dusky. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  England.  Specimens  in  nearly  all 
collections  of  British  Insects. 

Sp.  8.  Chlo,  Cydippe,    Pallida  lutea,  alis  venuste  virescentibus,  nervu- 

ris  concoloribus;  antenme  fuses,  basi  imo  tantum  lutes.    (Corp.  long. 

.15  unc.  alar,  dilat.  JS  unc.) 

Pale  yellow,  the  wings  beautifully  tinged  with  green,  the  nervures  being 

exactly  concolorous,  and  not  observable  without  some  difficulty ;   the  on- 

tetmcB  are  brown,  the  extreme  base  alone  being  yellow. 

This  insect  nearly  approaches  Chlo,  apicalis^  which  ap- 
pears identical  with  Chlo,  pallida  of  Stephens,  a  species  not 
uncommon  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Switzerland  ;  but 
the  antennm  are  differently  coloured,  and  several  other  slight 
discrepancies  are  obser%'able  on  a  minute  comparison. 
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Inhabits  Georgia.    There  are  two  specimens  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Sp.  9.  Ohio,  hifrtmt.    (Corp.  long;.  .3  unc.  alar,  dilat.  .65  unc.) 

Newman, '  Entom.  Mag.'  vol.  v.  p.  401. 


>»        » 


Entiiely  of  a  dark  shining  brown,  wings  tinged  with  brown,  the  nervures 
being  rather  darker :  the  antenna  and  caudal  setiB  are  of  about  the  same 
lengu,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  body. 

Inhabits  Scotland;  taken  by  Mr.  Walker  at  New  Lanark. 
In  the  cabinets  of  the  Entomological  Club  and  Mr.  Stephens. 

Sp.  10.  Ohio,  nigra,    (Corp.  long.  .37  unc.  alar,  dilat.  .75  unc.) 

Perla  nigra^  Pictet,  'An^es  des  Sciences  Naturelles,'  vol.  xxviii. 
p.  61.  to^.  vi.j^.  11, 13. 

Entirely  of  a  shining  black  colour :  it  is  extremely  slender,  the  legs  and 
animna  bein^  remarkably  slight;  the  wings  are  opaque  at  the  base  and  hy- 
aline at  the  tip. 

Inhabits  Switzerlaad,  where  it  takes  short  and  rapid  flights 
among  the  stones  on  the  banks  of  rivers :  it  is  rery  diflicult 
to  capture  this  delicate  insect  without  spoiling  it  In  the  ca- 
binet of  M.  Pictet  of  Geneva. 

Sp.  11.  CUo,  Opu.    Nigra,  nitida,  concolor;  prothoracis  lateia  conveza 
als  obscurae  nisco  tinctse,  ner^uris  saturatioribus.    (Corp.  long.  J2  unc. 
alar,  dilat  .5  imc.) 

Entirely  black,  shining:  the  prothorax  is  rather  wider  than  the  head,  and 
Its  sides  are  very  convex,  the  anterma  are  about  as  long  as  the  body,  the 
caudal  seta  longer,  and  have  the  joints  remarkably  long  and  distinct :  the 
wings  are  tinged  with  brown  and  the  nervures  are  darker ;  the  femora  are 
blac^,  the  tiHtB  and  tarti  brown. 

This  little  insect  inhabits  Newfoundland.  The  only  two 
specimens  I  have  seen  are  in  Mr.  Westwood's  cabinet,  and 
have  been  kindly  lent  to  me  for  description. 

Genus  VI. — Leptoperla,  Newman. 

Proalarum  nervurse  apicales  paralleles  6,  nervuris  transversis  numerosis 
intersectse :  antenn»  setsque  caudales  elongats ;  pedes  elongati. 

Sp.  1.  Leptoperla  Beroe,  Fusca;  alsB  onacse,  fuscse,  versus  apicem  ma- 
culls  aibidis  notatae ;  pro-  et  mesopeaes  fusel,  tibiis  medio  testaceis : 
metafemora  testacea,  apice  fusca.  (Corp.  long.  .3  unc.  ant.  .475  unc. 
set.  caud.  .475  unc.  alar,  dilat.  .9  unc.) 

This  is  a  slender  and  very  elegant  insect ;  it  differs  generically  irom  Iso- 
genus  and  Perla  in  the  neuration  of  the  fore  wings,  the  exterior  portion  of 
which  is  occupied  by  six  strong  parallel  longitudinal  nervures;  of  these  the 
fourth  is  fiircate  at  the  extremity,  and  the  fifth  unites  with  the  fourth  just 
before  its  furcation ;  these  longitudinal  nervures  are  intersected  by  several 
very  delicate  transverse  nervures:  the  antenna  and  caudal  seta  are  extremely 
slender,  and  much  longer  than  the  body  of  the  insect ;  the  terminal  segment 
of  the  abdomen  below  is  furnished  with  two  leaf-like  processes,  which  curve 
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upwards,  passing  between  the  caudal  seta  and  tenninadng  in  acute  points : 
the  legs  are  very  long  and  slender :  the  insect  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
the  wings  being  opaque,  dark  brown,  and  the  exterior  portion  of  the  fore 
wings  regularly  spotted  with  dirty  white ;  the  hind  wings  are  immaculate ; 
the  pro-  and  metofemora  having  a  bright  testaceous  ring ;  the  mett^emora 
are  testaceous,  with  the  apex  only  dark  brown,  the  tibia  are  nUher  paler, 
and  the  tarsi  nearly  black. 

Inhabits  Van  Dieman's  Land.     There  is  a  single  specimen 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope. 


Art.  VII. — Observations  on  the  Rodentia*  with  a  mew  to  point  out 
the  grovps,  as  indicated  by  the  structure  of  the  Crania,  in  this  or* 
der  of  Mammals.    By  G.  R.  Waterhou8E>  £sq..  Curator  to  the 

•    Zoological  Society. 

The  various  published  classifications  of  the  Rodentia  appear 
to  be  chiefly  founded  upon  the  external  structureof  the  species 
composing  this  order,  combined  with  their  dentition.  The 
habits  of  animals  of  the  same  group,  however,  are  often  very 
variable,  and  their  external  characters  and  certain  portions 
of  their  skeletons,  are  of  necessity  equally  so.  ^^  The  skele- 
tons of  Rodentia^''  says  Ouvier,'  ^^are  so  variable, owing  to 
the  diversity  of  the  movements  of  the  species  of  different  ge- 
nera, and  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  clavicles,  that  it  is 
diflicult  to  find  any  characters  in  common,  unless  it  be  in  the 
bones  of  the  skull.^^  These  considerations  have  led  me  to 
search  in  the  skull  for  characters  by  which  to  define  the 
larger  groups  and  to  determine  the  affinities  of  the  genera, 
and  the  object  of  the  present  communication  is  to  point  out 
such  as  appear  most  important,  and  in  fsu^t  to  state  the  re- 
sults arising  firom  the  examination  of  an  extensive  series  of 
cnmioy  with  the  view  of  so  arranging  the  various  species  of 
rodents,  that  by  the  position  of  any  particular  individual  the 
most  important  points  in  its  structure  shall  be  indicated,  and 
the  relative  value  of  the  characters  expressed  by  the  nature 
of  the  divisions  and  sub-divisions. 

It  may  be  asked  upon  what  principles  I  estimate  the  valoe 
of  characters  ?  and  as  this  is  a  very  important  point,  a  few 
words  on  this  subject  appear  necessary.  I  may  answer  that 
I  value  a  character  by  its  constancy ;  and  consider  that  cha- 
racter of  most  importance  which  extends  through  the  greatest 
number  of  species,  provided  these  species  evince  affinities  one 
with  another  by  the  gradual  modifications  of  other  characters 
of  less  importance, — that  is  to  say,  more  subject  to  variation. 

*  *  Ossemcnts  Fossilcs/ 
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There  axe,  however,  certain  points  in  which  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  species  agree, — these,  which  may  be  called  the 
t3rpical  characters  of  die  group,  in  my  opinion  should  not  be 
selected,  with  the  departures  from  such  typical  characters, 
for  the  establishment  of  primary  divisions.  The  skulls  of 
rodents,  for  instance,  generally  possess  a  large  glenoid  cavity, 
longitudinal  in  its  direction ;  but  in  the  genus  LeptM  this  ca- 
vity is  remarkably  small  and  narrow: — thus  rodents  in  getie-* 
ral  might  be  arranged  in  one  family,  and  the  genus  LeptM  in 
another. 

Or  if  we  take  the  perfect  or  imperfect  state  of  the  clavicles 
as  our  guide,  the  present  order  would  also  be  divided  into 
two  ftmilies  or  sections.  Rodents  are  typically  claviculated 
animals,  those  with  imperfect  clavicles  being  exceptions  in 
this  respect  to  that  structure  which  is  most  commonly  found 
in  the  species.  The  claviculated  or  unclaviculated  groups 
eannot,  I  think,  be  of  equal  value. 

My  principles  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  by  the  mode  in 
which  I  have  proceeded  in  the  investigation  of  the  affinities 
of  the  animals  under  consideration. 

After  a  careful  comparison  of  part  with  part  throughout 
the  whole  series  of  rodent  skulls  which  I  have  had  an  oppor^* 
tunity  of  examining,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  zygomatic 
arch  and  dJii^oxhiiaX  f&ramen  afforded  the  most  constant  cha* 
lacters.  In  the  Sdurida^  Muridm^  and  Arvicolidm  for  in- 
stance, we  find  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  maxillary  bone  to 
consist  of  a  large  thin  plate  of  bone,  which  is  oblique  in  its 
position,  and  has  the  lower  edge  emarginated  so  as  to  throw 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  zygomatic  arch  above  the  plane  of 
the  palate :  here  the  anterior  outlet  of  the  snb-orbitaiybram^fi 
is  much  contracted.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  HystriceSj  the 
genera  Echimys^  Myopotamus,  Dtuyprocta,  and  in  the  Chin- 
ehillidm  and  Caviid^y  the  ant-orbital  foramen  is  very  large, 
endiosed  by  two  meeting  branches  fix)m  the  maxillary  bone, 
the  lower  branch  being  thrown  out  from  the  level  of  the  palate. 

In  the  hares  and  rabbits  {Lepus),  taking  the  same  charac- 
ter, we  find  quite  a  new  type  of  form,  indeed  these  animals 
appear  to  be  in  many  respects  isolated.  In  the  very  imperfect 
stale  of  the  palate,  however,  and  in  some  other  characters 
which  win  be  hereafter  mentioned,  there,  appears  to  be  an  ap'- 
proach  in  the  ChinckiUidiB  and  Caviidm, 

Thus  we  have  nearly  all  the  principal  genera  of  rodents 
thrown  into  three  great  sections,  which  may  be  easily  distin- 
gpuished ;  and  upon  arranging  the  various  species  of  the  ge- 
nera or  fiatmilies  above  mentioned  in  these  sections,  we  find 
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many  other  points  indicative  of  the  mutual  affinity  of  those 
placed  in  the  same  section. 

Two  genera,  however,  form  exceptions,  not  possessing  the 
combination  of  characters  above  noticed^  I  allude  to  DiptM 
and  Helamys.  The  whole  of  the  skulls  were  therefore  re-ex- 
amined, with  a  hope  that  the  discovery  of  some  other  cha* 
raoters  might  enable  me  to  determine  the  situation  of  these 
genera.  1  then  perceived  that  the  lower  jaw  afforded  points 
of  distinction  .of  great  importance,  by  means  of  which  Uie  af- 
finities of  one  of  the  two  genera  just  mentioned  {Dipus),  can, 
I  think,  be  satisfactorily  deterinined. 

In  order  the  morecl^arlv  to  describe  the  lower  jaw,  I  shall 
view  each  mmufaa  di^ded  into  four  portions,  which  may  be 
called  the  alveolar  parfiouy  the  condyloid^  the  coronoidy 
and  the  descending  ramus. — ^A  ridge  of  bone  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  ramus,  extending  firom  the  alveolar  portion  to  the 
condyle,forms  tbe  upper  or  anterior  boundary  of  what  I  term 
the  descending  ramus. 

[n  the  first  section,  which  I  shall  call  Murina,  the  de- 
scending ramus  of  the  jaw  consists  of  a  broad  plate,  concave 
on  the  inner  side,  and  flat  or  convex  on  the  outer.  It  ap- 
proaches more  or  less  to  a  quadrate  form,  the  upper  posterior 
angle  is  directed  outwards,  and  the  lower  posterior  angle, 
which  is  often  ipunded,  ia  <Urected  inwards.  The  lower  boun- 
dary of  this  plate  consists  of  a  thickened  ridge  or  branch, 
which  springs  firom  the  under  side  of  the  alveolar  portion  of 
the  jaw,  and  is  directed  backwards  and  downwards.  The 
posterior  part  of  the  descending  ramus  is  usually  in  the  same 
perpendicular  line  as  that  of  the  condyle,  and  very  seldom 
extends  beyond  that  Une. 

The  coronoid  process  terminates  usually  high  above  the 
level  of  the  molars.  The  condyloid  portion  is  long  and  di- 
rected obliquely  upwards  and  backwards.  The  rami  of  the 
jaws  converge  to  a  point  at  the  symphysis^  which  is  usually 
of  but  small  extent,  and  forms  an  angle  of  about  45^  with  the 
horizontal  ramus. 

The  lower  jaw  of  a  squirrel  may  be  regarded  as  the  type 
of  the  form  just  described.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
the  departures  fi'om  this  type  when  I  define  the  families. 

The  principal  genera  contained  in  this  section  are  ScwnUy  Arctormfty 
Myoxus,  Dipus,  Mum,  Arvicola,  (reoi»|/<,(afid  Castor. 

Section  II. — Hystridna.  In  this  section  the  descending 
ramus  of  the  jaw  is  formed  by  a  triangular  flattened  plate,  the 
lower  boundary  of  which  consists  of  a  thickened  ridge  or 
branch,  (the  under  surface  of  which  is  almost  always  flat) 
which  springs  from  the  outer  side  of  the  alveolar  portion,  and 
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the  apex  of  which  is  produced  and  forms  an  acute  angle, 
which  almost  invariably  terminates  beyond  the  condyle.  The 
rami  of  the  jaw  somewhat  suddenly  diverge  behind  their  junc- 
tion at  the  symphysis  mentis  which  is  of  considerable  extent 
The  horizontal  ramus  is  separated  from  the  alveolar  portion 
beneath,  by  a  groove,  which  is  more  or  less  distinct  The 
caronmd  process  is  usually  small  or  but  slightly  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  molars,  and  situated  more  forward  than 
in  section  I.,  and  the  condyloid  is  comparatively  short. 

The  principal  genera,  are  Bathyergut^  Poephoffomys,  Octodon,  Abrooomdj 
Myopotanms,  Capromys,  Echimys,  Aulacodus,  HystriXy  Daiyproctay  Chm- 
ehtlla^  Cavim  and  Hydrochanu. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  genera  here  mentioned  possess 
all  the  characters  combined  which  have  just  been  pointed  out 
Some,  however,  will  not  agree  with  the  description  in  all 
respects,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  these  instances  the 
remainder  of  the  distinguishing  characters  are  more  than  usu- 
ally evident  In  Bathyergus  for  instance,  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  descending  ramus  is  rounded,  and  not  acute ;  but 
here,  this  portion  of  the  jaw  is  thrown  out  from  the  alveoli  of 
the  great  inferior  incisors  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and 
there  is  a  very  distinct  broad  channel  on  the  under  side  of  the 
jaw  separating  the  two  portions  in  question — a  character 
never  found  in  the  species  of  the  first  section.  The  coronoid 
process  is  also  very  small.  Again,  in  the  cavies  [Cavia)  the 
lower  boundai^  of  the  descending  ramus  is  not  thrown  out 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  alveolar  portion  ;  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  however,  is  greatly  produced,  the  condyloid  process  is 
short  and  the  coronoid  is  very  small.  It  is  not,  therelbre,  by 
any  one  particular  character  that  I  would  pretend  to  define 
the  sections,  but  by  the  combination  of  characters. 

Section  III. — Leporina.  The  hares  {Lepus)  are  remarkable 
for  the  flatness  of  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  their  great 
size  compared  vrith  the  teeth,  the  almost  horizontal  direction 
of  the  symphysis  mentis  the  great  height  of  the  condyloid  por- 
tion— along  tLe  outer  side  of  which  there  is  an  elevated  ndge 
which  represents  the  coronoid.  The  condyloid  process  is  also 
more  upright  than  in  other  rodents.  The  descending  ramus 
is  very  large  and  flat,  and  has  the  lower  margin  rounded  or 
angalsir,  as  in  the  genus  Lagomys,  at  least  in  some  of  the 
specie's. 
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Section  I. — Murina. 
Famil;  I.— Sciukiiu. 
Dentition. — Incisors  laterally  compressed.  Molares  ^, 
rarely  -H*  equal  in  size  or  nearly  so,  excepting  the  anterior 
molar  of  the  upper  jaw  (where  there  are  are  44))  which  is 
smaller  than  the  rest.  The  series  of  molars  on  the  opposite 
side  of  each  jaw  are  widely  separated,  and  parallel. 


ht  BOBtion  of  the  utwblul 


Skull. — Aut'orbital /oramen  very  small,  situated  near  the 
plane  of  the  palate,  and  about  midway  bbtween  the  line  of  tlie 
front  molar  and  the  mtennaxiUary  suture.  TbiAjbramen  haa 
its  anterior  outlet  bounded  extenuUly  by  a  booy  protuberance, 
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which  is  produced  downwards  into  an  angle  more  or  less 
tinctly  marked.  Zygomatic  process  of  the  maxillary  bone 
consisting  of  a  broad  thin  plate^  which  is  concave  in  front, 
oblique  in  its  position,  (the  lower  part  being  the  farthest  re- 
moved from  the  nasal  portion  of  the  skull),  and  occupies  the 
whole  space  between  Uie  plane  of  the  palate,  and  that  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  skull.  The  lower  boundary  of  this  plate 
is  emarginated,  and  forms  an  arch  which  throws  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  zygomatic  arch  above  the  plane  of  the  palate. 
Palatine  portions  of  the  intermaxillaiy,  maxillary,  ana  pala- 
tine bones,  on  the  same  plane,  or  together,  forming  a  slightly 
concave  and  nearly  even  sur&ce.  Incisive  foramina  small 
and  narrow,  terminating  in  most  cases  at  the  intermaxillary 
suture.  The  palatine  portion  of  the  palate-bone  ap- 
proaching to  a  quadrate  form,  the  palato-maxillary  suture 
being  almost  always  between  the  penultimate  molars :  there 
are  two  small,  widely  separated,  suturo-palatal  foramina ; 
and  on  each  side,  close  behind  the  last  molar  there  is  a  tole- 
rably large  posterior  i^dldAxl  foramen.  The  posterior  bound- 
ary of  the  palate  is  doubly  emarginated  or  truncated,  and  is 
situated  in  a  line  with  the  hinder  portion,  the  last  molar  on 
each  side,  or  (generally)  behind  this  line. 

Frontal  bone  with  a  distinct  post-orbital  process,  which  is 
directed  backwards  and  downwards,  and  leaves  a  wide  space 
for  the  passage  of  the  temporal  muscle.  The  malar  bone  is 
continued  forwards  and  upwards,  to  join  the  lachrymal,  and 
backwards,  to  form  the  outer  boundary  of  the  glenoid  cavity; 
this  cavity  is  broad  and  open,  and  not  contracted  by  longitu- 
dinally elevated  ridges. 

Lower  jaw, — The  descending  ramus  nearly  of  a  quadrate 
form,  its  upper  posterior  angle  acute  and  directed  outwards 
from  the  line  of  the  condyle,  and  the  lower  posterior  angle 
rounded  and  directed  inwards.  The  lines  formed  by  the  low- 
er margins  of  the  descending  ramus  on  each  side,  are  nearly 
parallel.  The  horizontal  rami  meet  in  front  and  join  by  a 
symphysis  of  limited  extent. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  skulls  of  the  present 
family,  and  one  which  distinguishes  them  from  all  other 
rodents  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  the  distinct  post- 
orbital  process.  This  process  however,  although  always 
distinct,  varies  considerably  in  size.  It  is  most  developed  in 
the  larger  species  of  the  genus  Pteromys.  In  some  of  the 
marmots  it  is  also  very  large.  In  the  genus  Sciurus  it  varies 
consideirably,but  neither  in  this  genus  nor  in  any  other  of  the 
present  family,  have  I  ever  found  it  wanting.  It  is  least  de- 
veloped in  the  palm  squirrel,  {Sciurus  palmarum).    In  some 
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of  the  Spermophili  (if  not  all)  it  is  very  small)  and  it  is  also 
small  in  the  genus  Geosciurus  of  Dr.  And.  Smith,  (which  I  have 
no  doubt  is  the  same  as  the  genus  Xertis  of  Hemp  and  Ehr.) 
The  palate  is  proportionally  larger  in  the  ScturuUB  than  any 
other  Rodents.  It  abnost  always  extends  considerably  be- 
yond the  last  molars.  In  Sc.  Prevostii  however,  the  palate 
terminates  in  the  line  of  the  hinder  portion  of  the  last  molar, 
and  in  Sc.  maximus  and  Sc.  Leschenatdtii  it  terminates  rather 
within  this  line.  The  position,  combined  with  the  small  size 
of  the  ant-orbital ybram^ra,  will  also  serve  to  distinguish  the 
SciuridiB.  The  genus  Castor,  in  the  character  of  the  ant- 
orbital  foramen^  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  present 
family ;  here  however,  this  opening  is  not  so  low  down. 

The  general  form  of  the  skull  in  the  true  SciuricUe  is  short 
and  rounded,  the  cranial  portion  is  very  large,  and  the  nasal 
portion  short.  In  the  genus  Arctamps  the  nasal  portion  is 
proportionately  larger,  and  the  cranial  smaller.  Here  the 
interorbital  portion  of  the  skull  is  considerably  contracted,  as 
we  also  find  the  same  part  in  the  larger  species  of  Pteramys, 
these  however  have  the  short  nasal  bones,  as  in  the  genus 
Sciuriis.  In  Sc.  palmarum,  and  in  the  genera  Spermophilus 
and  Geosciurus  [Sci.  erythropus^)y  the  skull  is  considerably 
elongated  and  somewhat  ovate,  the  nasal  bones  are  longer 
than  in  the  true  squirrels.  The  animal  last  named  offers  ma- 
ny peculiarities  in  die  form  of  the  craniuniy  it  is  not  however 
my  intention  to  enter  into  detail  at  present ;  I  will  merely  no* 
tice  one,  viz.,  the  horizontally  compressed  form  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  zygomatic  arch  which  forms  the  lower  boimaary 
of  the  orbit :  a  character  in  which  it  difiers  firom  all  the  other 
Sciuri  examined  by  me,  but  to  which  I  find  an  approach  in  the 
skull  of  a  species  of  Spermqpkilus,  (Sp,  Frank linii). 

The  genera  and  subgenera  contained  in  tliis  family  the  skulls  of  which 
I  have  examined,  are — Pterojmfs,  SciuropteruSy  Sciunu,  Macroxus^  Tamia^ 
GeotciurtUf  SpermaphUuiy  and  Arctamys. 

{To  be  continued.) 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Richardson  for  the  loan  of  the  skull  of  this  spe- 
cies, and  also  of  the  crania  of  several  other  rodents,  which  have  been  of  great 
service  to  me. 
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SHORT  COMMUNICATIONS 

Note  on  Ampkicoma  vulpina,  Hentz. — ^When  in  East  Flo- 
rida I  received  a  letter  from  Count  Castelnean,  in  wlii<;h, 
amongst  other  matters  relating  to  Entomology,  he  informed 
me  that  what  he  considered  the  most  interesting  coleopterous 
insect  he  had  taken  in  West  Florida  was  an  Amphieoma^  or 
rather  an  insect  of  a  new  genus  very  closely  allied  to  Amphi- 
coma.  This,  he  added,  was  peculiarly  interesting,  as  this 
group  of  the  lamellicoms  was  heretofore  supposed  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  Old  World,  and  in  a  great  measure  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

When  at  Cambridge  (Mass.)  last  October,  I  for  the  first 
time  saw  the  insect  to  which  I  believe  the  above  remark  refers; 
and  there  learned  from  Dr.  Harris  a  few  particulars  with  re- 
gard to  its  history,  which,  from  their  being  upon  the  interest- 
ing subject  of  Insect  Geography,  are  of  some  importance. 

This  insect  is  the  Amphicoma  vulpina  of  Hentz,  but  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  his  name  is  more  than  a  manuscript  one. 
Perhaps  it  ought  to  form  a  new  genus,  and  be  considered  as 
the  American  representative  of  Amphicoma  but  I  have  not  yet 
had  leisure  to  examine  the  only  specimen  I  brought  home 
with  me.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  of  an  insect  of  this  ge- 
nus, or  of  one  so  nearly  allied  to  it,  being  found  in  North 
America,  is  interesting  and  important ;  and  not  less  so  is  the 
fact  that  its  range  over  that  vast  continent  is  extremely  wide, 
extending  from  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire  to  the  Upper 
Mississipi,  and  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  from  all  which  places  Dr.  Harris  knows 
of  specimens :  to  these  we  must  add  West  Florida,  as  its 
southern  limit,  and  thus  we  find  that  it  ranges  throughout  the 
whole  territory  of  the  United  States,  fit)m  east  to  west,  and 
from  north  to  south. 

A  specimen  of  this  insect,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Entomological 
Club.  It  was  taken  by  Dr.  Gould  of  Boston,  on  the  flowers 
of  the  American  elder,  in  New  Hampshire,  I  believe  in  the 

month  of  July.  j.     'v 

At  present  we  know  but  little  of  the  geographical  distnbu- 
tion  of  insects ;  our  entomological  authors  being  very  careless 
about  definmg  their  exact  localities.  I  have  been  particulariy 
struck  with  diis  carelessness  in  regard  to  the  insects  of  the 
United  States.  Some  European  entomologists  who  have 
written  on  the  insects  of  that  country,  appear  to  think  it  quite 
needless  trouble  to  indicate  whether  their  species  are  from 
Vol.  III. — No.  26.  n.  s.  k 
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the  snow-clad  mouBtains  of  ilie  eastern  states^  the  floweiy 
prairies  of  Illinois,  or  the  orange*groves  of  East  Florida. — 
Whether  this  fault  has  originated  on  this  side  of  the  water  or 
on  the  other,  I  know  not  It  may  be  that  the  American  en- 
tomologists themselves,  in  their  remittances  of  insects  to  Eu- 
rope, have  neglected  to  specify  their  exact  locaUties ;  or  it 
may  be  that  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  vast  extent  of  the 
various  republics  known  as  the  United  States  of  America. — 
Be  this  as  it  may,  that  such  carelessness  should  exist  cannot 
be  too  much  lamented. — Edward  D(nihleday. — Sudbury ^  2\8t 
Jany.  1839. 

On  the  Fossil  Remains  of  Cetacea. — The  philosophical 
journals  both  of  England  and  Scotland  record  instances  of 
the  discovery  of  cetaceous  remains  in  positions  to  which  it 
is  physically  impossible  the  present  seas  can  have  reached; 
and  yet  the  condition  of  such  remains,  and  their  isolated  en- 
tombment, added  to  the  fact  of  their  occurrence  exclusively 
in  the  most  superficial  strata,  have  led  to  a  doubt  of  their  fos- 
sil character.  On  the  banks  of  the  Forth  the  bones  of  an 
animal  72  feet  long  were  once  discovered,  imbedded  in  clay 
more  than  20  feet  above  the  reach  of  the  highest  tide  of  that 
river.  A  solitary  vertebra  was  described  by  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie in  the  'Edinb.  Phil.  Trans.'  vol.  x.,  p.  105,  as  obtain- 
ed from  Strathpepper  in  Bosshire,  at  an  altitude  of  12  feet 
above  the  present  level  of  the  sea.  Several  bones  of  a  whale 
were  subsequently  discovered  at  Dumore  Rock,  Stirlingshire, 
in  brick  earth,  nearly  40  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the 
sea.  Still  in  all  these  instances  no  remains  of  extinct  ani- 
mals were  present  with  them,  nor  were  there  any  extinct  ma- 
rine Testacea  attached  to  the  bones :  so  that  their  fossil  cha- 
racter rests  upon  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  condition 
of  the  beds  in  which  they  were  deposited,  and  from  the  rela- 
tive position  of  their  respective  mausoleums.  The  latter,  be 
it  observed,  are  generally  on  more  or  less  elevated  ground, 
adjacent  eitlier  to  the  sea  or  to  tidal  rivers.  The  stratum  in 
which  they  repose  is  either  witliout  exception  what  is  termed 
marine  dUuvium,  or  the  clay  beds  subordinate  to  it.  It  is 
true  moreover  that  living  Cetacea  are  occasional  visitants  to 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  the  supposed  fossil  remains  are 
discovered.  We  must  therefore  await  additional  evidence 
before  we  can  with  confidence  assign  to  these  remains  any 
degree  in  the  chronological  scale  higher  than  that  of  the  re- 
cent period  of  geologists. 

To  the  before-mentioned  instances  I  may  add  that  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  of  1837,  I  obtained  twelve  vertebrm  of 
a  whale,  some  candal  others  dorsal,  fix>m  the  yellow  marie  or 
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brick  earth  of  Heme  Bay,  in  Kent.  The  spot  from  whence 
they  were  taken  is  not  more  than  10  feet  from  the  high  water 
mark,  and  certainly  not  more  than  10  feet  above  thie  occa- 
sional reach  of  the  sea  on  that  coast  They  were  the  bones 
of  a  young  animal,  since  their  epihpyses  were  still  unconnect- 
ed with  their  bodies,  and  the  bony  structure  not  fiilly  dere- 
loped.  Their  specific  gravity  was  little  above  that  of  water, 
and  their  texture  frail,  although  embedded  in  tenacious  clay. 
No  other  animal  remains  were  discoverable  in  the  clay.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  remark  that  the  remains  in  question  singu- 
larly correspond  with  their  predecessors  in  position  and  cha- 
racter, and  add  their  corroborative  testimony,  by  way  of  ac- 
cumulation, to  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  cetacean  reli- 
guiiB.  I  send  this  statement  under  the  impression  that  your 
Magazine  is  ever  open  to  the  details  of  facts  in  Natural  His- 
tory, be  the  evidence  to  be  drawn  from  these  &ucU  what  it 
may.  —  IVm.  Richardson. 

Note  on  ike  Argonaut. — I  have  talked  with  Delia  Chiaja 
very  much  about  the  argonaut;  he  states  that  he  has  traced 
the  animal  from  the  ovnm  to  the  formation  of  the  shell,  and 
he  haa  published  plates  of  the  progress  of  its  developement, 
which  are  beauUfrdly  executed.  I  think  we  may  place  full 
confidence  in  his  observations;  he  is  animated  with  the  great- 
est zeal  for  science, — almost  unsupported,  and  certainly  un- 
remunerated. 

I  ttm  sorry  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  an  argonaut; 
I  have  requested  the  fishermen  to  bring  the  first  they  catch 
to  me.  They  come  off  this  coast  only  in  summer,  and  are 
then  more  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  off  Baia  and  Puzzuoli, 
rather  than  in  our  Bay. — J.  C.  Cox. — Naples,  Dec.  28,  1838. 

Ormtlu^ogical  Note$. — Seeing  from  time  to  time  lists  ofbirds  shot  in  dif- 
ferent  counties,  it  has  occuned  to  me  that  if  such  lists  were  procured  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  would  he  as  useful  an  index  to  collectors  of  Brit- 
ish birds  as  could  be  formed.  These  lists  might  be  much  abridged  by  leav. 
ing  out  such  species  as  are  common  to  all  ^arts  of  the  country ;  they  would 
greatly  aid  the  British  ornithologist,  for  innumerable  are  tne  difficulties 
whidi  he  has  to  encounter,  and  aner  all  his  exertions  but  very  few  are  the 
birds  he  can  procure  with  his  own  g^n.  He  will  have  to  contend  with  the 
unprincipled  conduct  and  exorbitant  demands  of  those  who  call  themselves 
^^naturalists."  For  alas  for  the  rare  birds  of  Britain !  whenever  a  harmless 
and  interesting  stranger  makes  its  appearance,  some  ruthless  eye  is  imme- 
diately upon  it,  and  it  is  generally  murdered  in  mere  wantonness:  for  I  be- 
lieve but  few  of  the  rarities  taken  axe  preserved ;  they  are  just  handed  about 
for  a  day  or  two,  to  gratify  the  stare  of  stupid  wonder,  or  else  nailed  against 
a  bam,  as  a  trophy  of  cruelty. 

But  few  of  these  rarities  have  come  under  my  own  observation.  A  fine 
male  honey-buzzard  (Pemit  apwwut)  was  shot  here  last  June ;  it  was 
exceedingly  tame.  The  goshawk  {AMtwr  palumbariw)  has  been  taken  here, 
and  the  kite  {MUvm  ietumu)^  thoagh  fomwriy  ptentiral,  has  now,  through 
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the  mtUessaess  of  the  gamekeepeis,  almost  disappeaied.  The  scops  owl 
(Scops  Aldrovandi)  was  taken  some  years  ago,  and  I  have  no  douht  would 
have  continued  with  us,  but  for  the  same  cause,  for  the  aforesaid  gentry  ne- 
ver trouble  themselves  to  inquire  whether  such  visitors  may  not  do  as  much 
or  more  good  than  harm,  it  is  enough  for  them  to  know  that  they  are  not 
game,  and  of  course  must  he  exterminated. 

Amongst  other  birds  which  I  have  known  taken  is  the  ash-coloured  shrike 
(Lanius  excubitor).  That  very  interesting  little  bird  the  pied  fly-catcher 
{Muscicapa  luctuota) ;  the  chatterer  (Bmnhycivora  garrula),  the  finest  case  I 
ever  saw  of  which  were  purchased  of  a  boy  who  was  feeding  his  ferrets  with 
them,  for  one  penny  each ;  in  fact  most  of  these  things  are  destroyed  to  no 
purpose,  as  soon  as  seen.  The  grey-headed  wagtail  {Motacilla  neglecta)  was 
once  obtained  from  a  boy.  Next  comes  the  poor  litUe  crossbill  (Loxia  cuT" 
virostra),  of  which  we  have  lately  had  numbers,  and  which,  by  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  might  be  induced  to  take  up  its  abode  ^nd  increase  among  us ; 
but  no  sooner  is  it  heard,  (and  its  note  being  a  peculiar  one  is  the  herald  of 
its  own  destruction),  than  it  is  driven  from  plantation  to  plantation,  and, 
like  the  dove  from  the  ark,  can  find  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot. 

The  little  busy  barred  woodpecker  meets  with  no  encouragement  here, 
and  is  obliged  to  seek  a  habitation  elsewhere.  The  stock  dove  (Columba 
JEnas)  has  become  scarce  of  late ;  and  the  large  bustard  {Otis  tarda)  is  all 
but  exterminated.  A  fine  female  was  sold  in  Cambridge  market  last  Fe- 
bruary for  £2.  2s.;  it  was  shot  between  Cambridge  and  Lynn.  A  male  was 
killed  near  this  place  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  hawked  about  for  half- 
a-crown.  The  little  bustard  {Otis  tetrax)  was  taken  last  year  in  this  coun- 
ty. The  little  sandpiper  (Tnn^amiW/^),  the  little  auk  (3fer)7u/t»  tn«/ano- 
leucos),  and  the  fulmar  {Procellana  glacialis),  have  also,  singularly  enough, 
been  taken  here;  as  well  as  the  fork-tailed  petrel  {TJuUassidroma  Bullockii). 
Some  of  the  above  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  this  town,  but  I  am  sor- 
ry to  say  not  the  whole  of  them. 

But  I  have  not  yet  stated  the  chief  difficulties  the  naturalist  has  to  con- 
tend with ;  these  are  the  jealousies  and  envying^  which  seem  to  pervade  the 
breasts  of  men  of  all  classes  in  the  different  branches  of  science.  This  to 
me  is  unaccountable.  When  all  are  animated  by  a  common  object,  mutual 
assistance  ought  to  be  cheerfully  rendered,  especially  when  all  are  working 
for  the  public  good.  Creation  is  full  of  beauties  for  the  naturalist  to  ad- 
mire.  In  the  lively  and  interesting  feathered  race,  the  well-adapted  and 
giaceful  figures  of  quadrupeds,  the  infinitely  diversified  forms  of  tne  insect 
tribes,  and  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  surrounding  vegetation, — there 
is  nothixig  to  excite  envy,  but  everything  to  induce  an  opposite  firame  of 
mind.  Everything  was  intended  for  our  enjoyment  and  instruction ;  every- 
thing is  beautiful  and  happy ;  and 

"All  save  the  nririt  of  man  is  diTine : " 

and  but  for  that  spirit  the  earth  would  be  a  paradise. — Joseph  Clarke. — 
Saffron  Walden,  Nov.  24(A,  1838. 
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Mr.  James  F.  Stephens,  author  of  the  Illustrations  of  British  Insects,  is 
preparing  for  publication  a  series  of  Manuals  descriptive  of  all  the  species 
of  British  Insects.  The  first  volume,  containing  the  whole  of  t^e  British 
Beetles,  is  neariy  ready. 
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Art.  I. — Observations  on  the  Poulp  of  the  Argonaut    By  Madamb 
Jeankette  Power.'" 

Having  for  many  years  past  devoted  to  natural  science,  and 
to  enriching  my  cabinet  with  marine  objects,  the  few  hours 
to  be  spared  from  domestic  cares,  for  in  fact  few  are  the  mo- 
ments ihat  one  of  my  sex  and  condition  can  enjoy  in  study, — 
the  poulp  of  the  argonaut  specially  fixed  my  attention,  from 
so  much  having  been  said  on  the  subject  by  naturalists.  I 
have  since  been  enabled  to  follow  up  a  series  of  observations 
upon  this  cephalopod,  which  other  naturalists  could  not  per- 
haps have  done,  for  want  of  those  opportunities  and  means 
with  which  I  have  been  ftiUy  supplied.  I  therefore  deemed 
it  incumbent  upon  me  to  ma!ke  careful  inquiries  on  the  most 
disputed  points  which  regard  the  physiological  condition  of 
the  animal,  and  consequently  devoted  myself  for  some  years 
to  an  uninterrupted  course  of  observations ;  and  after  repeated 
experiments,  I  have  at  last  been  able  to  obtain  data  which 
lead  to  very  important  residts  :  first,  by  assuring  myself  that 
this  mollusc  is  the  constructor  of  the  shell  which  it  inhabits ; 
secondly,  by  clearing  up  doubts  with  regard  to  the  first  de- 
velopement  of  its  eggs ;  and,  finally,  by  making  known  many 
new  &cts  respecting  its  habits.  I  \nll  therefore  present  to 
you.  Gentlemen,  after  a  short  sketch  of  the  state  of  zoological 
knowledge  as  regarded  the  Argonauta  Argo  when  I  commen- 
ced my  experiments,  an  account  of  the  method  followed  by 
me  in  my  researches,  and  the  physiological  inferences  dedu- 
ced frx>m  them. 

^  *'  Osservazione  fisicbe  sopia  il  polpo  dell'  Argonauta  Arffo,  della  Socia 
Gorrespondente  Madame  Jeannette  Power."  R^id  at  the  Meeting  of  26th 
November,  1836.    From  the  xii.  vol.  of  the  Academy,  Catania. 
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It  has  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy  amongst  natu- 
ralists, whether  the  poulp  of  the  argonaut  really  secretes  the 
shell  in  which  it  is  commonly  found,  or,  like  the  Paguri, 
forces  itself  in  after  the  proper  inhabitant  has  been  either 
driven  out,  devoured,  or  become  naturally  extinct  Indeed, 
whilst  Lamarck,  Montfort,  Ranzani,  &c.  supported  the  former 
opinion,  Blainville  and  others  maintained  as  certain  the  lat 
ter ;  and  this  learned  malacologist  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
the  animal  of  the  argonaut  was  totally  unknowfiy — (^^ Animal 
tout-i-fait  inconnu." — ^^  Manuel  de  MaJacologie,'  p.  494"). — 
Prior  to  these  the  enlightened  Abb6  Olivi  had  stated,  although 
he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  living  argonaut, 
that  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  a  cephalopod  might  ea- 
sily form  a  calcareous  shell  like  that  of  the  argonaut,  if  another 
cephalopod,  according  to  the  observations  of  Martini,  was  the 
constructor  of  the  heavy  and  chambered  shell  of  the  nautilus. 

The  reasons  which  induced  the  opposers  of  this  opinion  to 
think  the  shell  not  the  work  of  the  poulp,  were  that  its  body 
had  not  a  spiral  conformation,  and  that  it  did  not  adhere  to 
the  shell,  which  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Uie  inclosed  animal,  being  regularly  furrowed  at  the 
sides,  and  possessing  a  spiral  convolution  something  like  an 
ammonite,  while  nothing  analogous  was  observed  in  the  ani- 
mal, whose  folds,  when  it  withdrew  into  the  shell,  presented 
the  appearance  of  anything  but  regular  furrows.  To  these 
objections  I  will  now  reply,  because  I  am  glad  to  show  at 
this  time  how  Signor  Poli,  attentively  scrutinizing  the  eggs 
of  the  argonaut,  assures  us  that  he  saw  the  young  shell  at- 
tached to  the  mollusc,  and  concludes  that  there  is  no  longer 
room  to  doubt  that  the  shell  in  which  we  see  the  argonaut  is 
generated  in  the  e^g  with  the  mollusc,  and  not  merely  inha- 
bited by  it  afterwards,  as  many  believe.  With  all  this,  the 
observations  of  Poli  do  not  appear  to  have  entirely  removed 
the  doubts  of  the  celebrated  Baron  Cuvier,  who,  not  being 
willing  to  declare  the  opinion  of  Blainville  erroneous,  quali- 
fied it  as  exceedingly  problematical. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  with  respect  to  the  argonaut, 
when  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  absence  of  experiments  alone 
was  the  cause  of  such  conflicting  opinions,  and  that  all  must 
be  brought  to  light  if  attentive  examinations  were  instituted 
on  so  important  a  subject. 

Determined  on  this  undertaking,  I  well  considered  the  aim 
of  my  observations,  which  was  to  assure  myself  of  the  fact 
that  die  constructor  of  the  argonaut  shell  was  the  cephalopod 
which  inhabited  it.  In  this  case  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  structure  of  this  mollusc  should  be  the  first  of  my  endea- 
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vours ;  to  examine  the  relation  of  the  mollusc  with  its  shell 
the  second ;  and  the  third  to  accompany  it  in  its  develope- 
ment  from  the  egg  through  its  entire  growth.  But  how  to 
prosecute  so  difficult  a  series  of  observations  ?  The  Port  of 
Messina,  daily  frequented  by  me  in  search  of  marine  objects, 
offered  opportunities  and  means  which  perhaps  no  other  situ- 
ation could  present  For  this  object  I  thought  of  cages, 
which  were  constructed  under  my  (Erection ;  they  were  eight 
palms  long  and  four  broad,  with  a  convenient  interval  (three 
or  four  lines)  between  the  bars,  which  allowed  the  water  to 
enter  freely  when  placed  in  the  sea,  whilst  the  escape  of  the 
animal  was  prevented.  I  placed  the  cages  in  a  shallow  bot- 
tom in  the  sea  near  our  citadel,  in  a  spot  where  I  could  exa- 
mine them  without  disturbance.  I  inclosed  in  them  a  num- 
ber of  living  argonauts,  which  I  took  care  to  supply  every 
two  or  three  days  with  both  naked  and  testaceous  molluscs 
for  food.  Fortified  with  invincible  patience,  I  never  once 
thought  of  desisting  from  the  undertaking,  although  many  and 
many  times  my  experiments  met  with  no  fortunate  result — 
It  was  only  after  several  months  that  I  succeeded  in  clearing 
up  my  doubts,  and  in  seeing  my  researches  crowned  with 
success. 

With  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  mollusc  of  the  argonaut, 
as  no  one  is  ignorant  of  what  authors  have  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  recount  what  I  have  ob- 
served as  singular,  or  not  described  by  others,  doubting  that 
Bome  essential  particulars  in  the  history  of  this  animal  may 
have  escaped  many  naturalists. 

The  cephalopod  of  the  argonaut  is  furnished,  with  eight 
arms,  having  on  each  two  rows  of  suckers ;  the  first  two  arms 
are  more  robust  than  the  others,  and  should  be  so,  because 
they  serve  as  masts  to  support  the  sails,  which,  spread  out, 
act  before  the  wind  as  such.  At  the  base  they  have,  on  the 
inferior  sides,  the  double  row  of  suckers  like  the  other  six ; 
but  from  the  inferior  row,  at  about  an  inch  from  the  base  in 
adults,  a  rather  furrowed  membrane  begins  to  dev elope  itself, 
which  extends  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  arm,  and  holding  it 
bent,  it  can  no  longer  follow  the  office  of  a  rowing  amiy  but 
as  every  one  knows,  it  is  employed  by  the  animal  as  a  sail. 
But  here  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  these  sails  (for  so  we  will 
call  them)  attached  to  the  sailing  armssixe  so  large,  that  when 
turned  backwards  and  pressed  against  the  shell  they  can  en- 
tirely cover  and  protect  it  Thus,  as  far  as  I  can  conclude, 
the  true  office  of  these  sails  is  exactly  that  of  keeping  them- 
selves applied  to  the  shell  at  all  times,  in  reserve  lor  the  mo- 
ment when  the  animal,  coming  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
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removes  them,  and  spreading,  raises  them  in  the  office  of  sails. 
In  fact,  the  series  of  suckers  of  the  sail-arms,  when  the  mem- 
brane of  the  sails  is  wrapped  about  the  shell,  are  placed  ex- 
actly over  the  keel  of  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  sucker 
corresponds  to  each  point  in  which  the  ribs  of  the  argonaut 
terminate  until  they  reach  the  two  margins  of  the  spiral. 

Observation  leads  me  to  compare  the  sails  of  the  argonaut 
with  the  two  wings  of  the  mantle  of  the  Oyprtea^  not  only 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  cover  the  shell,  but  because  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  formation  itself  of  the  shell 
results  from  a  transudation  by  the  membrane  of  the  sails, 
the  corrugations  of  which,  in  secreting  the  calcareous  matter, 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  ribbed  form  of  the  shell.  These  may 
also  serve  as  a  means  of  retention  of  the  animal  in  its  shell 
during  the  movements  of  the  mollusc,  which,  vrithout  all  these 
furrows,  might  easily  slip  about  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

This  consideration  may  weigh  in  obviating  the  difficulties 
of  those  who  cannot  imagine  how  a  shell  containing  a  cepha- 
lopod  should  present  no  resemblance  vrith  the  folds  of  the 
animal  compressed  within  it  For  if  they  would  consider  it 
the  result  of  a  calcareous  deposition  of  the  membrane  of  the 
sails,  they  would  find  not  only  the  series  of  little  points  cor- 
responding to  the  suckers,  which  adapt  themselves  to  the  keel 
of  the  spiral,  but  an  explanation  of  the  disposition  of  the  ribs, 
and  of  the  smooth  and  paper-like  condition  of  all  the  shell. 
They  have  not  all  seen,  I  can  frankly  assert,  how  the  argonaut 
appears  when  it  has  placed  its  sails  over  the  shell ;  drawing 
alone  can  shew  it,  and  I  have  here  annexed  a  figure  which  is 
a  very  good  resemblance. 

The  sail  when  spread  out  presents  a  silvery  surface,  speck- 
led with  concentric  circles  of  spots  vrith  a  black  spot  in  the 
middle,  and  siurounded  with  a  beautiful  gold  colour;  and 
this  and  the  vicinity  of  the  suckers  along  the  keel  and  the 
spiral  assume  so  vivid  a  purple  colour  that  it  approaches  that 
of  the  lanthina. 

The  mouth,  the  head,  the  bag,  and  the  branchuBy  have  not 

S resented  me  with  any  particularity  but  what  has  been  alrea- 
y  well  described  by  naturalists,  and  which  is  common  to  the 
Sepia  and  Calamaries,  in  these  parts  little  difiering  from  my 
argonaut.  However,  as  regards  the  fimnel  with  which  these 
cephalopods  axe  frimished,  I  believe  I  have  two  new  obser^ 
vations  to  ofier.  One  is,  that  it  holds  the  office  of  a  pump  or 
proboscis,  rather  than  that  of  a  funnel ;  and  that  the  animal 
employs  it,  when  swimming  with  its  arms  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  as  a  helm,  elongating  it  in  front  of  the  widest  part  of 
the.  shell,  at  the  same  time  that  the  spiral  serves  as  a  prow. 
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Reflecting  on  the  delicacy  and  fragility  of  the  shell  here 
treated  of,  it  seems  strange  to  see  them  so  rarely  broken,  and 
wishing  to  trace  the  cause,  I  set  about  touching  one  whilst  its 
]K>ulp  was  within;  aud  taking  it  dexterously  between  my 
fixers  to  learn  what  degree  of  flexibility  it  would  admit, 
I  discovered  that  it  was  extremely  pliant,  so  much  so  as  to  be 
able  to  bring  in  contact  the  two  extremities  of  the  great  curve 
without  breaking  it ;  and  indeed,  shells  so  fragile  ought  to 
possess  this  flexibility,  in  order  that  they  should  not  conti- 
nually be  liable  to  be  broken  to  pieces  by  the  restless  and 
uninterrupted  movements  of  their  poulps,  as  well  as  the  shocks 
which  they  would  be  likely  to  sufler  in  the  depths  during  a 
stormy  sea.  In  this  case  it  would  prove  very  unfortunate  for 
them,  not  being  capable  of  forming  an  entire  new  shell,  as 
will  be  observed  afterwards. 

Having  ascertained  the  flexibility  of  the  above  mentioned 
shell,  while  the  living  animal  was  within  it,  I  tried  to  assure 
myself  whether  such  would  be  the  case  without  it,  and  after 
having  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  I  immersed  some 
empty  ones  in  fresh  water,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  found 
them  as  pliant  and  flexible  as  the  first. 

As  regards  the  connection  between  the  animal  and  the  shell 
in  which  it  is  housed,  I  have  not  found  any  ligament  or  mus- 
cle which  connects  them ;  while  the  sac  is  simply  held  by  the 
turning  of  the  end  of  the  spiral,  from  which  it  may  be  easily 
separated ;  and  it  appears  that  the  tight  adhesion  of  the  sac 
against  the  internal  surface  of  the  ribs  of  the  shell  is  sufficient 
to  hold  it  attached.  Moreover  the  external  super-position  of 
the  sail-arms  keeps  the  shell  firmly  upon  the  poulp. 

Passing  on  now  to  what  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  observe 
with  regard  to  the  habits  of  this  mollusc,  I  shall  remark  that 
in  a  state  of  natural  liberty  in  the  environs  of  Messina,  and 
even  in  the  port,  the  argonaut  is  to  be  found  almost  all  the 
year,  although  in  larger  or  smaller  quantity.  But  I  should 
say  their  true  season  to  be  during  autumn,  or  September,  Oc- 
tober,  and  November.  It  may  be  because  the  sea  at  that  time 
brings  them  with  the  current  of  the  Faro  ;  or  because  that 
season  is  more  favourable  to  them  on  account  of  certain  ma- 
rine matters  on  which  they  feed ;  or  finally  because  it  may  be 
the  time  of  their  fecundation.  They  are  therefere  seen  most 
abundantly  in  the  muddiest  parts  of  the  port,  and  exactly 
where  the  anchored  boats  are  thickest  among  them. 

On  observing  any  person,  if  they  are  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  they  fold  the  sail-arms  over  the  shell,  and  the  rowing 
ones  inside  of  it,  and  sink  to  the  bottom. 

If  they  are  under  water,  by  means  of  the  tube,  where  ter- 
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minate  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  ink-ressel,  they  throw  the 
ink  forth,  like  the  rest  of  the  cephalopods,  in  order  to  make 
the  water  turbid,  and  thus  escape  from  the  enemy  by  gaining 
time  to  hide  in  the  mud.  When  still  further  pursued,  whilst 
in  the  cage,  they  would  make  use  of  another  stratagem,  after 
having  employed  the  first;  this  was  to  spirt  a  quantity  of 
water  by  means  of  the  tube,  then  tired,  they  would  shrink 
into  the  shell,  and  withdrawing  the  sails,  which  are  always 
folded  over  it,  would  spread  them  and  cover  it  entirely,  mak-/ 
ing  it  appear  at  first  silvery,  as  I  have  before  said,  but  an  in-' 
stant  after  along  the  suckers,  over  all  the  keel  and  spiral,  a 
purple  colour  would  spread,  and  the  concentric  circles  of 
spots  would  appear  spread  over  the  two  surfaces. 

During  calm  weather,  and  in  quiet  water,  if  not  feeling 
themselves  observed,  they  make  a  parade  of  their  many  beau- 
ties, rowing  with  fiill  sails  tinged  with  beautiful  colours,  and 
resting  the  extremities  of  the  sail-arms  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
shell,  or  embracing  the  shell  with  them.  It  is  then  that  their 
different  movements  and  habits  may  be  observed ;  but  I  was 
obliged  to  act  with  the  greatest  caution  in  order  to  enjoy  this 
spectacle,  for  the  creatures  are  extremely  suspicious,  and  no 
sooner  find  themselves  observed,  than  they  let  themselves  fall 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and  do  not  rise  again  for  many 
hours ;  neither  could  I,  like  others,  have  become  so  assured  of 
their  habits  in  open  sea,  without  the  precautions  taken  by  me,, 
and  from  accidental  observations. 

Sometimes  when  pressed  by  hunger,  they  would  come  al* 
most  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  when  I  offered  them  food 
would  snatch  it  out  of  my  hands,  exhibiting  great  voracity. 

Although  I  have  studied  to  learn  whether  these  animals  are 
of  separate  and  distinct  sex,  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out 
more  than  that  all  those  examined  by  me,  and  these  were 
more  than  a  hundred,  were  furnished  with  eggs.  I  have 
thence  concluded  that  they  were  hermaphrodites.  But  here- 
after I  intend  to  make  other  careful  anatomical  researches  on 
this  subject,  which  at  present  I  have  not  the  opportunity  to- 
do. 

(To  be  carUinued.) 
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Aax.  II. — On  some  Snow  Crystals  observed  on  the  lith  of  January, 
1838.  By  William  Thompson^  Esq.,  (V.P.)«  and  Robbrt 
Patterson^  Esq.«  Members  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Bel- 
fast. 

At  Belfast,  on  the  1 4th  of  January,  1838,  about  half  an  hour 
after  noon,  we  remarked  among  some  ordinary  snow-flakes 
which,  since  the  morning,  had  been  falling  very  sparingly, 
some  of  the  beautifid  lamellar  crystals  which  present  so  great 
a  diversity  of  figure.  We  immediately  hastened  out  of  town, 
that  we  might  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  them  undis- 
turbed, and  for  about  an  hour  enjoyed  this  high  gratification. 
They  then  ceased  to  fall,  the  day  became  fine,  and  no  return 
of  the  phenomenon  took  place. 

With  respect  to  the  means  of  observation,  we  were  very  dif- 
ferently circumstanced  firom  Dr.  Nettis,  who  states  that  he 
was  ^^  prepared,  in  the  year  1740,  to  make  the  most  minute 
observations,  and  the  most  exact  drawings  in  his  power,  of 
the  most  perfect  figures  of  snow.** — (*Phil.  Trans.*  1755,  p. 
645) :  and  mentions  the  kind  of  microscope,  and  double  con- 
vex glasses  employed  for  this  purpose.  We  were  furnished 
only  with  the  ordinary  pocket  lenses,  and  consequently  were 
unable  to  attain  that  minute  accuracy  which  is  so  desirable. 
However,  we  most  carefully  sketched  the  crystals,  either  as 
they  fell,  or  lay  undisturbed  on  pieces  of  wood  or  metal  ex- 
posed to  the  weather ;  and  thus  secured  representations  of  a 
considerable  number. 

On  the  following  day  we  had  the  pleasure  of  comparing 
and  identifying  nearly  all  our  figures  with  those  of  Hooke,' 
Nettis,  and  Scoresby,^  but  at  the  same  time  discovered  that 
some  which  we  had  seen,  had  not  been  described  or  delineated 
by  these  authors.  Nineteen  distinct  forms  at  least  were 
distinguished ;  and  when  the  limited  period  of  our  observa- 
tions is  considered,  in  connection  with  the  simple  lenses  em- 
ployed, we  feel  satisfied  that  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  number  of  figures  might  easily  have  been  doubled. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Scoresby  that  the  configuration  of  the 
crystals  "  may  be  referred  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,"  and 
in  his  table  some  (which  we  recognised)  are  mentioned  as 
having  been  observed  at  a  temperature  of  10°,  and  others  at 
a  temperature  of  27.26°.  From  the  circumstance  of  several 
distinct  figures  having  been  detected  by  us  falling  simultane- 
ously, it  is  obvious  that  a  great  diversity  of  form  may  be  co- 
existent with  the  same  degree  of  temperature,  and  of  course 

• '  Micrographia.'  •  'Arctic  Regions.' 
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that  a  great  range  of  temperature  is  not  essential  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  diversity.  Among  the  configurations  we  ob- 
served as  identical  with  those  of  Scoresby,  were  two  forms 
(Jigs.  59  and  69)  which  had  only  once  fallen  under  his  ob- 
servation. Dr.  Nettis  mentions  that  in  one  day  and  night 
'^  he  observed  fifteen,  twenty,  or  more  particles  of  snow  diffe- 
rently formed ;"  and  by  the  observations  of  eight  days,  viz., 
the  11th,  12th,  13th,  2l8t  and  2drd  of  January,  and  the  6th, 
2drd,  and  24tii  of  February,  he  was  enabled  to  figure  the 
ninety-one  crystals  published  in  connection  with  his  memoir. 
The  shower  of  crystals  which  we  had  the  gratification  of  wit- 
nessing, would  seem  in  comparison  to  have  been  peculiarly 
rich  in  diver rity  of  figures. ' 

The  size  of  our  crystals  may  next  be  noticed.    Scoresby 

>  The  following  notice  of  their  previous  occunrenee  to  me  in  England  pre- 
sents a  remaikaole  difference  in  this  respect :  since  it  was  published  I  have 
not  seen  any  record  of  these  lamellar  ciystals  having  been  observed  in  the 
British  Islands.  '*  On  the  22nd  of  March,  1833,  when  travelling  outside  a 
stage  coach  from  London  to  Shrewsbury,  and  near  to  Daventry,  the  day 
being  up  to  this  time  mild  and  calm,  (the  weather  for  some  weeks  previously 
had  been  excessively  cold,  with  prevalent  easterly  and  north-easterly  winds), 
snow,  of  the  loose  fleecy  kind  common  to  the  climate,  began  to  fall,  but 
mingled  with  it  there  appeared  beautifnlly  delicate  lamellar  ciystals,  of 
uniform  transparency ,havmg  aspherical  nucleus,  from  which  sprang  six  and 
twelve  radii,  most  exquisitely  formed,  all  the  rays  on  each  species  being 
equal,  and  not  in  a  single  instance  deviating  from  the  regularity  of  geome- 
trical proportion,  as  £is  on  some  occasions  been  observed.  Bv  rar  the 
greater  number  of  these  were  of  the  former  species,  having  six  points  radi- 
ating from  a  centre."  The  figures  20  and  94  in  the  plates  of  snow  crystals 
in  Scoresby's  'Arctic  Regions'  represent  both  these  crystals,  the  lines  exhi- 
bited as  extending  from  the  centre  of  the  latter  not  having  been  however 
visible  to  the  naked  eye." — ^Lond.  6c  Ed.  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  v.  p.  318. 

On  this  occasion  two  forms  only  of  these  crystals  were  observed,  audit  is 
considered  by  Scoresby  that  Nos.  93  and  94,  each  having  twelve  spines,  ap- 
pear to  be  accidental  varieties,  and  are  produced  prolwbly  by  the  correct 
application  of  two  similar  crystals  upon  each  other.  If  this  opmion  be  cor- 
rect, one  normal  kind  only  occurred,  and  merely  the  two  forms  having  come 
under  notice  may  seem  to  favour  this  idea ;  as  may  also  the  fact  of  the  six 
being  much  more  numerous  than  the  twelve  pointed  ones.  Opposed  to  this 
view  however  is  the  circumstance,  that  the  twelve  points  on  ail  I  saw  were 
placed  at  equal  distances,  as  they  are  figured  by  Scoresby,  who  does  not 
state  that  he  ever  observed  any  irregularity  in  them :  but  if  foimed  by  the 
application  of  two  six-sided  crystals,  why  should  not  the  points  have  occa- 
sionally appeared  at  irregular  as  well  as  regular  distances  ?  Of  the  two 
forms  seen  in  England,  No.  20,  or  the  six-sided,  only  appeared  on  this  oc- 
casion. Both  days  were  alike  calm ;  the  wind  on  the  former  was  north, 
with  a  point  of  east :  on  the  latter  south-east 

Mr.  Patterson  was  the  first  to  observe  the  crystals  at  Belfast,  and  imme- 
diately hastened  to  inform  me  of  the  circumstance,  when  I  joined  him,  and 
from  our  united  observations  the  above  article  has  been  drawn  up. — Wm . 
Thompson. 
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mentions  that  the  largest  crystal  represented  was  -f.  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  the  smallest  ■^'' "  Dr.  Nettis  remarks, — 
^^  the  natural  size  of  most  of  the  shining  quadrangular  parti- 
cles, and  of  the  little  stars  of  snow,  as  well  the  simple  as  the 
less  compound  ones,  does  not  exceed  the  twentieth  part  of  an 
inch.''  ^  It  is  possible  that  there  might  hare  been  very  minute 
figures,  which,  from  our  mamier  of  observation,  may  have  es- 
caped our  notice ;  but  those  which  we  did  observe,  and  were 
able  to  identify,  generally  exceeded  very  considerably  the 
sizes  recorded  by  the  above  authors.  To  Jig.  39  of  Nettis 
(No.  6  ?  of  Scoresby)  he  has  attached  a  mark  denoting  the 
natural  size.  This  is  less  than  a  line  in  diameter,  and  is  con- 
sequently only  one-third  the  size  of  some  similar  in  form  which 
came  under  our  observation.  Some  of  ours  very  considerably 
exceed  the  extreme  size  mentioned  by  Nettis,  and  equal  the 
largest  described  by  Scoresby ;  and  their  average  diameter 
was  such  that  the  unassisted  eye  could  discriminate  the  va- 
rious figures  as  they  lay  on  a  dark  ground,  and  could  even 
detect  some  of  the  varieties  floating  through  the  air,  their  de- 
scent being  slow  in  consequence  of  the  cedmness  of  the  day. 
After  falling  they  remained  undissolved,  retaining,  from  the 
freezing  state  of  the  atmosphere,  their  undiminished  sharp- 
ness and  perfection  of  figure,  and  continuing  obvious  to  the 
most  unpractised  eye  which  should  chance  to  fall  upon  the 
wood  or  metal  on  which  they  were  conspicuously  exhibited. 
Judging  from  their  abundance  in  such  situations,  they  con- 
stituted fiilly  one-third  of  what  had  fallen. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the  varieties  figured  by 
Hooke  in  his  *  Micrographia,'  published  in  1665,  or  by  Dr. 
Nettis  of  Middleburgh,  in  1740,  and  the  whole  of  those  ob- 
served by  us,  belong  exclusively  to  the  "lamellar,"  or  first  of 
the  genera  into  which  they  are  divided  by  Scoresby.  All, 
with  the  exception  of  Nos.  5  and  19,  were  "  perfect  figures," 
and  we  may  also  add  "  many  instances  occur  of  mutilated 
and  irregular  specimens ;  some  wanting  two  or  three  radii, 
and  others  having  radii  of  different  sizes  and  shapes."  We 
observed  also  that  an  excess  instead  of  a  deficiency  of  some 
of  the  parts  occasionally  interfered  with  the  geometric  accu- 
racy of  the  figures  ;  a  circumstance  which  did  not  escape  the 
minute  accuracy  of  Dr.  Nettis,  who  gives  two  representations 
(Nos.  67  and  84)  of  "  anomalous  figures  of  snow,"  of  which, 
he  adds,  "  there  is  an  infinite  variety." 

In  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Hooke  and  in  those  by 
Dr.  Nettis,  on  lamellar  crystals,  no  information  is  conveyed 

« 'Arctic  Regions,'  vol.  i.  p.  431.    » *  Phil.  Trans.'  part  i.  1756,  p.  074. 
Vol.  m. — ^No.  27.  n.  s.  m 
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respecting  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  any  pecu- 
liar configuration  was  distinguished.  Mr.  Scoresby  on  the 
contrary  has  referred  almost  every  figure  to  a  table,  exhibit- 
ing the  most  obvious  atmospheric  phenomena  at  the  time  each 
crystal  was  observed.  The  portion  of  this  table  which  relates 
to  the  varieties  noticed  by  us,  is  here  extracted  for  the  conve- 
nience of  reference  in  our  remarks  on  the  several  forms  here- 
after recorded. 


DATS. 

• 

o 

THBRM. 

BAB. 

WINDS. 

BEMARES. 

UBB. 

DISBGTZON. 

rOBCB. 

1809  Apr.  15 
May   9 

g 

•  •  ■  • 

"    Apr.  17 
May    1 

1 

6 
10 

•  ■ 

15 
90 
99 
94 
98 

41 

59 
69 
96 

91 
10 

■  • 

19 
19 

93 

10 

91 

97.96 

90 

29.92 
99.84 

99.84 
99.66 

99.96 
99.84 
99.80 
99.80 
99.67 

N.N.E. 
N.N.E. 

Fresh  gale 
do. 

Delicate  cryttals  floatu^^  in  the  air 

Ocraaiopal  eryetab  deposited 
No  obeenradons  reecnrded 
Do. 

DeUcato  cryitale  floating  in.tlie  tir 

Snow  very  profbee 
Various  andbeantiflil  figaree  vastly 
profyise 

TitOl 
it 

A 

n 

■ii 
\ 

N.E. 

SCrangluraeBe 

1816  Apr.  99 

1809  May    9 
Apr.  15 

1817May6| 

1810  Apr.  SI 

N.N.W. 
N.N.E. 
K.N.B. 

8.E. 

N.E. 

Mod.  bneze 
Fftdigale 

Fmh  breeze 
Strong  gale 

State  of  the  atmosphere  as  obsenred  at  the  Belfast  Museum,  Jan.  14th,  1838. 

9  A.M.    Therm.  31 .50.    Bar.  29.95.    Wind  E.S.E.  ealm.  \  Sky  generally 
3  P.M.    32.95.    29.86.    S.E.      „     )      overcast 
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No.  1.  This  is  identical  with  No.  1  of  Scoreshy.  In  n)ea]iing  of  it  he  re- 
marks, — "  It  is  the  most  general  form  met  with.  It  varies  in  size 
from  the  smallest  speck  to  ^  of  an  inch  diameter.  It  seems  in  great- 
est profusion  when  the  temperature  approaches  the  freezing  point" 
This  figure  with  its  various  modifications,  forming  No.  1  to  8  in  our 
list,  was  by  far  the  most  abundant  Its  size  varied  from  2  to  4  lines 
in  diameter.  Its  radii,  with  their  attendant  ramifications,  recal  im- 
mediately to  the  mind  the  appearance  of  some  vegetable  productions. 
This  idea  occurred  nearly  two  centuries  ago  to  Hooke;  who  remarks, 
**  there  is  a  vegetable  which  does  exceedingly  imitate  iheee  branches, 
and  that  isFeam,  where  the  main  stem  may  be  observed  to  shoot  out 
branches,  and  the  stems  of  each  of  these  lateral  branches,  to  send 
forth  collateral,"  &c. 

No.  2.  In  this  the  lines  diverging  from  each  ray  increase  in  length  as  they 
approach  the  extremity,  so  that  those  from  the  adjacent  radii  come 
nearly  into  contact.  It  does  not  appear  among  the  numeioas  figures 
of  Nettis  or  Scoresby. 

No.  3.  In  this  on  the  contrary  the  lines  gradually  decrease  as  they  approach 
the  extremity,  and  the  figure  precisely  resembles  one  given  in  Hooke's 
Micrograpbia  (the  largest  in  the  second  line),  except  that  the  six  ra- 
dii presented  a  more  pointed  appearance. 

No.  4.  Here  the  lines  diverging  from  tne  radii  were  extremely  irregular  in 
length.    It  is  not  figured  by  the  authors  above  referred  to. 
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No.  #.  This  had  the  peenliaritj  of  possessing  eight  radii,  the  alternate  ones 
little  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  others;  all  finely  feathered ; 
the  diverging  lines  decreasing  as  they  approach  the  extremity,  as  in 
figure  3.  One  only  of  this  eunfiguration  was  observed.  It  is  not  fi- 
g^nred  in  the  wore  before  us. 

Noo.  6,  7,  8.  These  are  identical  with  the  representations  given  by  Nettis, 
numbered  62,  78,  79. 

No.  9.  Identical  wiUi  No.  M  of  Nettis,  but  less  abundant  than  the  preced- 
ing. 

No.  10.  The  spictda  of  this  form  (No.  6  of  Scoresby,  39  ?  of  Nettis)  were 
very  few  in  number  and  about  2^  lines  diameter. 

No.  11.  No.  10  of  Scoresby  is  nearly  but  not  precisely  the  form  which  we 
observed.  In  ours  the  radii,  instead  of  maintaining  a  uniform  thick- 
ness throughout  their  entire  length,  gradually  expand  as  they  ap- 
proach the  terminating  trefoil,  and  merge  into  the  curves  of  that 
figure.  They  were  few  in  number.  Diameter  H  line-  This  was 
twice  noticed  by  Scoresby :  the  thermometer  in  the  first  instance  be- 
ing 19^  in  the  latter  10^, 

No.  12.  Identical  with  figure  15  of  Scoresby.  Few  in  number.  Diameter 
2  lines. 

No.  13.  No.  20  of  Scoresby.    One  only  observed  by  us.    Diameter  H  line 

No.  14.  Vide  figures  22  and  29  of  Scoresby.  Neither  of  these  conveys  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  form  indicated  by  our  No.  14.  It  had  the  mar- 
gin and  points  opaque,  the  disk  filmy  and  transparent,  as  in  fig.  69, 
but  the  points  resembled  those  delineated  in  figure  22.  Diameter 
about  li  line. 

No.  15.  Here,  as  in  the  preceding,  it  is  necessary  to  combine  two  of  Scores- 
by's  figures,  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  spicula  we  mean  to  re- 
present In  tiiis  instance  the  radii  were  feathered  as  in  figure  24, 
but  terminated  as  in  figure  15.  One  only  was  observed.  Diameter 
2  lines. 

No.  16.  This  accords  with  figure  38  of  Scoresby,  and  occurred  to  him  at  a 
temperature  as  low  as  10^.  We  observed  but  one  specimen  of  this 
form ;  it  was  somewhat  opaque.    Diameter  2  lines. 

No.  17.  A  few  tpiada  presented  themselves  difiering  from  No.  41  of  Scores- 
by in  having  three  instead  of  two  leaflets.     Diameter  about  2  lines 

No.  18.  Fig.  69  of  Scoresby.  One  of  this  form  and  opacity  was  remarked. 
Diameter  about  2^  lines. 

No.  19.  Two  of  Scoresby's  figure  95  were  found  united,  forming  by  their 
union  an  irregular  figure. 

The  weather  for  some  days  previous  had  been  frosty,  and 
the  barometer  gradually  falling  from  about  noon  on  the  12th 
inst.  On  the  morning  succeeding  these  observations  there 
was  snow,  followed  by  showers  of  sleet,  and  at  noon  a  heavy 
rain  set  in,  which  continued  without  intermission  the  remain- 
der of  the  day. 

Since  the  preceding  observations  were  made  we  have  found 
that  snow  crystals  are  not  unfrequent  in  Ireland,  although  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  published  record  of  their  occurrence. — 
The  facts  which  have  led  to  this  conclusion  may  be  briefly 
stated. 
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After  the  crystals  had  been  observed  by  us,  we  mentioned 
the  matter  to  some  firiends,  who,  a  few  days  afterwards,  in- 
formed us  that  several  had  fallen  about  four  miles  from  Bel- 
fast, on  a  lake  then  frozen  over.  On  being  shown  Scoresby's 
figures,  they  identified  several  of  them,  and  pointed  out  two 
pyramidal  forms  as  particularly  abundant.  None  of  this  con- 
figuration were  noticed  by  us. 

Robert  Ball  Esq.,  of  Dublin,  informs  us  that  he  has  occa- 
sionally observed  them  at  Youghal  and  Dublin. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1838,  Mr.  Patterson  travelled  by 
coach  from  Dublin  to  Belfast.  Snow  had  been  falling  heavi- 
ly all  the  morning,  but  had  ceased  before  his  arrival  at  Jones- 
borough.  While  stopping  to  change  horses  he  found  on  the 
low  stone  wall  which  separates  the  road  from  the  adjoining 
fields,  a  number  of  snow  crystals  such  as  he  had  formerly 
seen.  A  few  hundred  yards  farther  on,  the  ground  was  per- 
fectly free  from  snow,  and  continued  so  to  Belfast.  This 
partial  fall  was  the  precursor  of  tbe  great  snow  storm  which 
commenced  on  the  23rd  of  February,  and  for  some  days  ren- 
dered many  roads  impassable. 

In  the  morning  of  March  28rd,  at  8  o'clock,  Mr.  Patterson 
noticed  at  Belfast,  among  many  small  compact  particles  of 
snow  scattered  over  the  street,  several  hexagonal  crystals,  the 
same  as  before,  and  from  one  to  three  lines  in  diameter.  On 
the  little  pools  of  water  and  ditches  by  the  way-side  towards 
the  Botanic  Garden,  the  crystals  appeared  to  great  advantage 
on  the  dark  surface  of  the  frozen  water. 

The  ensuing  morning  at  9  o'clock  a  very  small  number  of 
snow  crystals  were  falling.  Immediately  afterwards  they  be- 
came more  loose  and  irregular,  and  in  five  minutes  more  be- 
gan to  descend  as  a  gentile  rain.  The  sun  tben  broke  out, 
and  an  instantaneous  change  of  temperature  was  apparent. 

Belfast,  March  1838. 

[The  appearance  of  this  article  so  many  mootlis  subsequently  to  the  date 
of  its  reception,  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  the  original  manuscript 
having  been  lost  in  passing  through  the  twopenny  post,  and  we  were  there- 
fore reluctantly  obliged  to  give  l£e  authors  the  trouble  of  drawing  out  a 
second  copy. — En.] 
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Art.  III. — Monograph  of  the  Genus  Sciunis,  with  Descriptions  of 
new  Species  and  their  Varieties,  as  existing  in  Korth  America, — 
By  J.  Bachmak,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  &c.  &c." 

This  genus  includes  many  species,  of  which  one  or  more  ex- 
ist in  the  various  portions  of  the  globe,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  New  Holland.  Several  of  these  are  extensively 
difiused,  and,  from  the  operation  of  climate  and  other  causes, 
are  subject  to  deviate  into  many  varieties.  This  circumstance 
has  given  infinite  perplexity  to  European  naturalists,  in  de- 
signating the  species  existing  in  the  warmer  portions  of 
the  eastern  continent.  Even  the  common  squirrel  of  Europe 
{Sciurus  vulgaris)  varies  so  much  in  colour  in  high  latitudes, 
that  a  doubt  has  for  a  long  time  existed  whether  these  varie- 
ties ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  true  species. 

In  designating  the  species  of  American  squirrels,  and  in 
separating  varieties  from  true  species,  a  still  greater  difficulty 
presents  itself.  Some  of  these  are  scattered  over  a  vast  ter- 
ritory,— ^presenting  peculiarities  of  colour  in  various  localities. 
The  same  species  often  differs  considerably  in  size,  varying 
also  in  summer  and  winter  pilage.  The  skulls  and  teeth  of 
most  of  the  species  present  a  striking  similaritv,  nor  do  they 
differ  very  widely  in  habit.  Much  confusion  has  also  crept 
into  the  accounts  of  different  authors  who  have  written  on 
our  American  squirrels ;  great  imcertainty  exists  respecting 
the  species  alluded  to,  and  all  our  monographs  are  acknow- 
ledgedly  very  imperfect.  In  attempting  to  throw  additional 
light  on  this  genus,  I  am  far  from  supposing  that  I  have  no- 
ticed all  the  true  species  that  may  exist  in  our  extensive  and 
in  many  portions  unexplored  country ;  nor  can  I  say  with 
positive  certainty  that  I  have  in  every  case  been  able  to  draw 
the  line  of  separation  between  varieties  and  true  species. — 
This  difficult  and  perplexing  task,  however,  has  not  been  un- 
dertaken without  due  caution  and  careful  examination.  Se- 
veral hundred  specimens,  procured  from  various  portions  of 
North  America  have  been  compared.  Specimens  of  all  the 
species,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  tailed  squirrel  {ScL 
macraurusy  Say),  are  in  my  possession.  The  latter  also  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum. — 

'  Communicated  by  the  author.  Specimens  of  nearly  all  the  squirrels 
noticed  in  the  present  Monograph  were  exhibited  bv  Dr.  Bachman  at  the 
Zoological  Society's  Meeting,  Aug.  14th,  1838 ;  and  in  the  Society's  Pro- 
ceedings under  that  date  a  full  abstract  of  the  characters  &c.  of  the  species 
is  given. — Ed. 
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The  species  existing  in  Louisiana  and  in  the  territories  bor* 
dering  on  Texais,  require  a  more  careftil  examinationy  and  the 
vast  and  varied  regions  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Pacific,  and  especially  those  portions  bordering  on  the 
Mexican  possessions,  will  no  doubt  present  species  not  yet 
enumerated. 

Order  RODENTIA. 

Genus  Sciurus,  Linn.,  Erxleb.,  Cuv.,  Geoffir.,  Illiger. 

Eng.  Squirrel,     Gr.  Siwjfo^.      Fr.  Ecureuil.    Germ.  Eichom. 

Dental  formula. — Inois.  i-    Can.  g.    Grind.  ^  or  g.— 20  or  22. 

Squirrels  are  distinguished  by  large  inferior  incisors  much 
compressed;  by  long  tails  generally  longer  than  the  bo- 
dy, fiimished  with  hairs  arranged  on  the  sides  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  feather.  The  tail,  when  the  animal  is  in  a  state  of 
rest,  is  usually  turned  over  the  back  and  head,  and  partially 
conceals  the  body.  All  true  squirrels  are  destitute  of  cheek- 
pouches.  They  have  on  the  fore  feet  four  toes,  with  a  short 
rudimental  thumb,  protected  by  a  blunt  nail.  On  the  palm 
are  five  tubercles,  three  of  which  are  situated  at  the  roots  of 
the  toes,  and  two  larger  ones  behind.  The  third  toe  firom  the 
inner  side  is  longer  than  the  second,  which  distinguishes  the 
squirrels  from  the  marmots  and  spermophiles.  In  the  hind 
foot  there  are  five  toes,  with  four  naked  callous  eminences  on 
the  sole  at  their  roots.  They  have  four  large  grinders  on  a 
side  in  each  jaw ;  these  are  variously  tuberculated.  In  young 
animals  there  is  a  small  additional  grinder  above  in  front, 
which,  in  many  of  the  species,  very  soon  drops  out,  but  in 
the  majority  of  our  American  squirrels  this  fifth  grinder  is  ei- 
ther permanent,  or  remains  for  more  than  a  year.  The  mam^ 
m<B  are  eight  in  number,  two  of  which  are  situated  on  the 
chest,  and  six  on  the  sides  of  the  belly.  They  produce  from 
four  to  six  young. 

The  squirrel  is  admirably  adapted  to  a  residence  on  trees, 
for  which  nature  has  designed  it  Its  fingers  are  long,  slen* 
der,  and  deeply  cleft,  and  its  nails  very  acute  and  greatly  com- 
pressed. It  is  enabled  to  leap  from  Umb  to  limb,  and  from 
tree  to  tree,  clinging  to  the  smallest  twigs,  and  seldom  miss- 
ing its  hold.  Wben  this  happens  to  be  the  case,  it  preserves 
its  instinctive  habit  of  grasping  in  its  descent  at  the  first  ob- 
ject which  may  present  itself;  or  if  about  to  fall  to  the  earth 
it  spreads  itself  out  in  the  manner  of  the  flying  squirrel,  and 
thereby  presenting  a  greater  resistance  to  the  air,  is  enabled 
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to  reach  the  gromid  without  injiiTyy  and  recovers  itself  so  in- 
stantaneously that  it  often  escapes  the  vigilance  of  the  dog 
that  watches  its  descent  and  stands  ready  to  seize  upon  it  at 
the  moment  of  its  fall.  It  immediately  ascends  a  neighbour- 
ing tree,  emitting  very  frequently  a  querulous  bark,  which  is 
ei&er  a  note  of  fear  or  of  triumph.  Although  the  squirrel 
moves  with  considerable  rapidity  on  the  ground,  yet  it  rather 
runs  than  leaps  ;  on  trees  however  its  activity  and  agility  are 
surprising,  and  it  is  thus  enabled  often  to  escape  from  its  ene- 
mies, concealing  itself  eventually  either  among  the  thick  fo- 
liage,— in  its  nest, — or  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree. 

The  squirrel  usually  carries  its  food  to  the  mouth  by  the  fore 
paws.  Nuts  and  seeds  of  all  kinds  are  secured  between  the 
rudimental  thumbs  and  the  inner  portions  of  the  palms. — 
When  disturbed  in  this  situation,  it  either  drops  the  nut  and 
makes  a  rapid  retreat,  or  seizes  it  vnth  the  incisors  and  car- 
ries it  to  its  hole  or  nest. 

All  our  species  of  this  genus,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  become  acquainted  wid^  their,  habits,  build  their  nests  ei- 
ther in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  or  on  some  secure  portion  of  its 
branches.  The  nest  is  spherical  in  shape,  and  is  composed 
of  sticks,  leaves,  the  bark  of  trees,  and  various  kinds  of  mosses 
and  lichens.  In  the  vicinity  of  these  nests,  however,  they 
have  a  still  more  secure  retreat  in  some  hollow  tree,  where 
they  retire  in  cold  or  in  very  wet  weather,  and  where  their 
young  are  generally  produced. 

Several  species  of  squirrel  collect  more  or  less  food  during 
the  abundant  season  of  autumn,  to  serve  as  a  winter  store. — 
This  hoard  is  con^posed  of  various  kinds  of  walnuts  {Juglans), 
hickories  {Carya),  chesnuts,  chinquepins,  acorns,  com,  &c., 
which  may  be  found  in  their  vicinity.  The  species  however 
that  inhabit  the  southern  portions  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  ground  is  seldom  covered  with  snow,  and  where  they  can 
always  derive  a  precarious  support  from  the  seeds,  insects,  and 
worms  which  are  scratched  up  among  the  leaves  &c.,  axe  less 
provident  in  this  respect ;  and  of  all  our  species  the  chicka- 
ree, or  Hudson's  Bay  squirrel  {Set.  Hudsonius),  is  by  far  the 
most  industrious,  and  lays  up  the  greatest  quantity  of  food. 

In  the  spring  the  sauirrels  shed  their  hair,  which  is  re- 
placed by  a  thinner  and  less  ftirry  coat ;  during  summer  the 
tailh  are  nairower  and  less  feathery  than  in  autumn,  when 
they  either  receive  an  entire  new  coat,  or  a  very  great  acces- 
sion of  far ;  at  this  season  also  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  ears 
are  more  thickly  and  prominently  clothed  with  fur  than  in  the 
spring  and  summer. 

Squirrels  are  notorious  depredators  on  the  Indian  com  fields 
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of  the  planter,  consuming  great  quantitiea  of  gfam,  and,  by 
tearing  off  the  huaks,  exposing  an  immense  number  of  ears  to 
the  mouldering  influence  of  the  dews  and  rain. 

The  usual  note  emitted  by  this  genus  is  a  kmd  of  tramu- 
lous  querulous  bark,  not  very  unlike  the  quacking  yoiee  of  a 
duck.  Although  all  our  larger  squirrels  haxre  shades,  of  dij&r-> 
ence  in  their  notes,  which  will  enable  the  practised  ear  to  d&* 
signate  the  species  even  before  they  axe  seen,  yet  this  diCns 
ence  cannot  easily  be  described  by  words,  llieir  back  seems 
to  be  the  repetition  of  a  syllable  five  or  six  time8,r«*quack-i 
quack-quack-quack*qua,— commencing  low,  and  gradually 
raising  its  voice,  and  ending  with  a  drawl  on  the  last  letter  in 
the  syllable.  The  notes  however  of  the  smaller  Hudson^s 
Bay  squirrel,  and  its  kindred  species  existing  on  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  differ  considerably  from  those  of  &e  larger  squir- 
rels ;  they  are  sharper,  more  rapidly  uttered,  and  of  longer 
continuance ;  seeming  intermediate  between  the  bark  of  the 
larger  squirrels  and  die  chipping  calls  of  the  ground  squir- 
rels (Tamiiu).  The  bark  of  the  squirrel  may  be  heard  occa- 
sionally in  the  forest  during  all  hours  of  the  day,  but  is  more 
common  in  the  meaning  and  afternoon.  Any  sudden  noise, 
or  the  distant  report  of  a  gan,  is  almost  certain,  during  favor- 
able weather,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  barking  of  the  squirrel. 
This  is  either  a  note  of  playfulness  or  of  love.  During  such 
times  it  seats  itself  for  a  few  moments  on  the  limb  of  a  tree, 
— elevates  its  tail  over  its  back  towards  the  head,  and  bend- 
ing the  point  backwards  continues  to  jerk  its  body  and  elevate 
and  depress  the  tail  at  the  repetition  of  each  successive 
note.  Like  the  mocking  bird  and  the  nightingale,  however, 
the  squirrel  no  sooner  begins  to  sing,  (for  to  his  own  ear  at 
least  his  voice  must  be  musical),  than  he  also  commenoes 
skipping  and  dancing.  He  leaps  jdayAilly  from  limb  to  limb, 
sometimes  pursuing  his  rival  or  Ins  mate  fiir  a  few  moments, 
and  then  reiterating  with  renewed  vigonr  his  querulous  and 
monotonous  notes. 

One  of  the  most  common  habits  of  the  squirrel,  with  which 
a  mysterious  instinct  has  favoured  it  to  conceal  itself  from  the 
prymg  eyes  of  its  enemies,  is  that  of  circling  around  the  tree 
on  the  opposite  side,  so  as  completely  to  evade  the  sight ; 
hence  it  is  almost  essential  to  the  sportsman's  success,  that 
he  should  be  accompanied  by  a  second  person,  who,  in  walk- 
ing slowly  round  the  tree  on  which  the  squirrel  has  been  seen, 
causes  him  to  move  to  the  side  where  die  gunner  is  silently 
stationed.  When  the  squirrel  has  been  seajted  on  a  limb  at 
the  approach  of  man,  and  fitncies  himself  undiscovered,  he 
immediately  depresses  his  tail,  and  extending  it  alcmg  the 
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limb  behind  bim,  presses  bis  body  so  closely  to  the  branch, 
that  he  frequently  evades  the  most  practised  eye,  and  is  thus 
enabled  to  escape. 

Notwithstanding  the  agility  of  the  squirrel,  man  is  not  his 
only  nor  eren  his  most  formidable  enemy,  llie  owl  makes  a 
frequent  meal  of  those  species  which  continue  to  seek  their 
food  late  in  the  evening  and  early  in  the  morning.  Several 
kinds  of  hawk,  especially  the  red-tailed  {Falco  borealts)^  and 
the  red-shouldered  (Fal.  lineaius)^  pounce  upon  them  by  day. 
The  black  snake,  rattlesnake,  and  other  species,  have  the 
means  of  entrapping  them ;  and  the  ermine,  the  fox,  and  the 
wild  cat  are  incessantly  exerting  their  sagacity  in  lessening 
their  numbers. 

1.  Fox  Squirrel.     Sciurus  capistreUus, 

Sciurus  capistratug  ;  Bosc,  'Ann.  du  Mus.*  vol.  i.  p.  281. 

vulpinus  P  Lann,  Ed.  Gmel.,  1788. 

niger;  Catesby. 

Black  Squirrel:  Bartram's  Travels  in  North  America. 
Skiurus  capistratus  ;  Desm. '  Mammalogie/  p.  332. 

variegatus  ;  Desm. '  Mammalogie,*  p.  333. 

capistratus;  Cuv.  'R^ne  Animal/  vol.  i.  p.  193. 

Fox  Squirrel;  Lawson's  Carolina,  p.  124. 

Sciurus  capistratus ;  Harlan. 

vulpinus;  Godman. 

EssENT.  Char.— Size  large;  tail  longer  than  the  body;  hair  coarse, 
eflffs  and  nose  white :  subject  to  great  varieties  in  colour. 

This  is  the  largest  and  most  interesting  species  of  this  ge- 
nus found  in  the  United  States ;  and  although  it  is  subject 
to  great  varieties  of  colour,  which  has  occasioned  no  little 
confusion  in  the  creation  of  several  nominal  species,  yet  it 
possesses  several  striking  and  uniform  markings  by  which  the 
species,  through  all  its  varieties,  may  be  distinguished  at  a 
glance  from  any  other. 

Dental  formula. — ^Incis. }.    Can.  JS-    Grind,  fl- — ^20. 

Although  I  have  given  to  this  species  but  four  grinders  on 
each  side  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  which  peculiarity  applies  to 
nearly  all  the  specimens  that  may  be  examined,  yet  in  a  very 
young  animal  obtained  on  the  dth  of  April  in  South  Carolina, 
and  which  had  apparently  left  the  nest  but  a  day  or  two,  I 
observed  a  very  minute,  round,  deciduous,  anterior  grinder  on 
each  side.    These  teeth  however  must  be  shed  at  a  very  early 

Vol.  m.— No.  27.  n.  s.  n 
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period,  as  in  two  other  specimens  obtained  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month,  they  were  entirely  wanting.  The  teeth  of  all 
our  squirrels  present  so  great  a  similarity  that  it  will  be  found 
impossible  to  designate  the  species  from  these  alone,  without 
referring  to  other  peculiarities  which  the  eye  of  the  practical 
naturalist  may  detect  In  young  animals  of  this  species,  the 
tuberculous  crowns  on  the  molars  are  prominent  and  acute ; 
these  sharp  points  however  are  soon  worn  off,  and  the  tuber- 
cles in  the  adult  are  round  and  blunt  The  first  molar  in  the 
upper  jaw  is  the  smallest,  aud  is  triangular  in  shape ;  the  se- 
cond and  third  are  a  little  larger  and  square ;  and  the  poste- 
rior one,  which  is  about  the  size  of  the  third,  is  rounded  on 
its  posterior  surface.  The  upper  incisors,  which  are  of  a  deep 
orange  colour  anteriorly,  are  strong  and  compressed,  deep  at 
their  roots,  flat  on  their  sides ;  in  some  specimens  there  is  a 
groove  anteriorly,  running  longitudinally  through  the  middle, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  double  tooth, — ^in  others  this 
groove  is  wanting.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  anterior  grinder  is 
the  smallest, — ^the  rest  increase  in  size  to  the  last,  which  is 
the  largest 

Form. — Nose  obtuse ;  forehead  slightly  arched ;  whiskers 
black,  a  little  longer  than  the  head ;  ears  rounded,  covered 
vnth  short  hairs  on  both  surfieu^es  ;  there  is  scarcely  any  pro- 
jection of  the  fur  beyond  the  outer  surface,  as  is  the  case  in 
nearly  all  the  other  species ;  the  hair  is  very  coarse,  appear- 
ing in  some  specimens  geniculate ;  tail  broad  and  distichous; 
legs  and  feet  stout,  and  the  whole  body  has  more  the  appear- 
ance of  strength  than  of  agility. 

Colour. — In  the  grey  variety  of  this  species,  which  is,  as 
far  as  I  have  obsen'^ed,  the  most  common,  the  nose,  extend- 
ing to  within  four  or  five  lines  of  the  eyes,  the  ears,  feet,  and 
belly,  are  white ;  forehead  and  cheeks  brownish  black ;  the 
hairs  on  the  back  are  dark  plumbeous  near  the  roots ;  then  a 
broad  line  of  cinereous ;  then  black,  and  broadly  tipped  with 
white,  with  an  occasional  black  hair  interspersed,  especially 
on  the  neck  and  fore-shoulder,  giving  the  animal  a  light  grey 
appearance  ;  the  hairs  in  the  tail  are,  for  three  fourths  of  Uieir 
length,  white  from  the  roots,  then  a  ring  of  black,  with  the  tips 
white.  This  is  the  variety  given  by  Bosc  and  other  authors 
as  Sciurus  capistratus. 

Second  variety ;  the  black  fox  squirrel.  Nose  and  ears 
white,  a  few  light-coloured  hairs  on  the  feet,  the  rest  of  the 
body  and  tail  black ;  there  are  occasionally  a  few  white  hairs 
in  the  tail.  This  is  the  original  black  squirrel  of  Catesby  and 
Bartram,  (Set.  ni^r). 
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Third  variety.  Nose,  mouth,  under  jaw  and  ears,  white  ; 
head,  thighs,  and  bellj,  black  ;  back  and  tail  dark  grey. — 
This  is  the  variety  alluded  to  by  Desmarest,  ^  Ency.  Method.' 
— ^Mammalogie,  333. 

There  is  also  a  fowrih  variety ^  which  is  very  common  in 
Alabama,  and  also  occasionally  seen  in  the  upper  districts  of 
South  Carolina,  and  has  on  several  occasions  been  sent  to  me 
as  a  distinct  species.  The  ears  and  nose,  as  in  all  the  other 
varieties,  are  white.  This  indeed  is  a  permanent  mark,  run- 
ning through  all  the  varieties,  by  which  this  species  may  be 
easUy  distinguished.  Head  and  neck  black ;  back  a  rusty 
blackish  brown ;  neck,  thighs,  and  belly  bright  rust  colour ; 
tail  annulated  with  black  and  red.  This  is  the  variety  erro- 
neously considered  by  the  author  of  the  notes  on  McMurtrie's 
translation  of  Cuvier  (see  vol.  i.  Appendix,  p.  433)  as  the 
Sciurufi  rufiventer. 

The  three  first  varieties  noted  above  are  common  in  the 
lower  and  middle  districts  of  South  Carolina;  and  although 
they  are  known  to  breed  together,  yet  it  is  very  rare  to  find 
any  specimens  indicating  an  intermediate  variety.  Where 
the  parents  are  both  black,  the  young  are  invariably  of  the 
same  colour ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  varieties : 
where  on  the  other  hand  there  is  one  parent  of  each  colour, 
an  almost  equal  proportion  of  the  yoimg  are  of  the  coloiu-  of 
the  male  the  other  of  the  female.  On  three  occasions  I  had 
opportunities  of  examining  the  young  produced  by  progeni- 
tors of  difierent  colours.  The  first  nest  contained  four, — two 
black  and  two  grey;  the  second,  one  black  and  two  grey ;  and 
the  third,  three  black  and  two  grey.  The  colour  of  the  young 
did  not,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  correspond  with  tbat  of 
the  parent  of  the  same  sex ;  although  the  male  parent  was 
black,  the  young  males  were  frequently  grey,  and  vice  verstL 

Dimensions  of  the  fox  squirrel. — 

IN.    LIN. 

Length  of  head  and  hody 14  5 

Ditto      of  tail,  {vertebra) 12  4 

Ditto      of  Uil  to  the  tip 1.^  2 

Ditto     of  palm  and  middle  fore  claw .* 1  9 

Ditto     of  sole  and  middle  hind  claw 2  11 

Ditto     of  fur  on  the  back „  8 

Height  of  ear  posteriorly „  7 

Geographical  distribution. — This  species  is  said  to  exist 
sparingly  in  New  Jersey :  I  have  not  observed  it  farther  north 
than  Virginia,  nor  could  I  find  it  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  that  state.  In  the  pine  forests  of  North  Carolina  it  be- 
comes more  common.     In  the  middle  and  maritime  districts 
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of  South  Carolina  it  is  almost  dailj  met  with,  although  it  can* 
not  be  said  to  be  an  abmidant  species  anywhere.  I  have  al* 
so  seen  it  in  Georgia,  and  have  received  specimens  from  Mid- 
die  Florida  and  Alabama. 

Habits. — Although  there  is  a  general  similarity  of  habit  in 
all  the  species   of  Sciurus^  yet  the  present  has  some  pe^ 
culiarities  which  I  have  never  noticed  in  any  other.    The  fox 
squirrel,  instead  of  preferring  the  rich  low  lands,  thickly 
clothed  with  timber,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Carolina  grey 
squirrel,  is  seldom  seen  in  such  situations,  but  prefers  ele- 
vated pine  ridges,  where  the  trees  are  not  crowded  near  each 
other,  and  where  there  is  an  occasional  oalc  or  hickory  inter- 
spersed.    It  is  also  frequently  found  in  the  vicinity  of  rich 
valleys,  to  which  it  resorts  for  the  nuts,  acorns,  and  chinque- 
pins  {CaManea  pmnila)  which  such  soils  produce.     In  some 
aged  and  partially  decayed  oak,  this  squirrel  finds  a  safe  re- 
treat for  itself  and  mate.    A  hollow  tree  of  this  kind  is  suffi- 
cient for  its  purpose ;  if  nature  has  prepared  a  hole  for  it,  it 
occupies  it;  if  otherwise,  it  finds  no  difficulty  in  gnawing  a 
hole, — sometimes  several, — ^for  its  accommodation.     The  tree 
itself  is  however,  in  all  cases,  hollow,  and  it  only  gnaws 
through  the  outer  shell  in  order  to  find  a  residence,  which  re- 
quires but  little  labour  and  skill  to  render  it  secure  and  com- 
fortable.    At  other  times  it  takes  possession  of  the  deserted 
hole  of  the  ivory-billed  woodpecker  [Picus  principalis). — 
The  summer  duck  too  is  frequently  a  competitor  for  the  same 
residence;  contests  for  possession  occasionally  take  place 
between  these  three  species,  and  I  have  generally  observed, 
that  the  tenant  that  has  abready  deposited  its  eggs  or  young 
in  such  situations  is  seldom  ejected.     The  male  and  female 
summer  duck  unite  in  chasing  and  beating  with  their  Tilings 
any  squirrel  that  may  approach  their  nests,  nor  are  they  idle 
with  dieir  bills  and  tongues,  but  continue  biting,  hissing,  and 
flapping  their  wings  until  the  intruded  is  expelled.     On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  squirrel  has  its  young  in  the  hole  of  a 
tree,  and  is  intruded  on  either  by  a  woodpecker  or  a  summer 
duck,  it  immediately  rushes  to  its  hole,  and  after  having  en- 
tered, remains  at  the  mouth  of  it,  occasionally- protruding  its 
head,  and  with  a  low  and  angry  bark  keeps  possession  until 
the  intruder,  weary  of  the  contest,  leaves  it  unmolested.— 
Hius,  Aature  imparts  to  each  species  additional  spirit  and 
vigour  in  defence  of  its  young ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
intruder  on  the  possession  of  otiiers,  as  if  conscious  of  the 
injustice  o(  his  acts,  evinces  a  spirit  of  pusillanimity  and 
cowardice. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  permanent  residence  of  the  fox  squir- 
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rel,  several  nests,  composed  of  sticks,  leaves,  and  mosses, 
are  usually  seen  on  the  pine  trees.  These  are  seldom  placed 
on  the  summits,  but  in  Uie  fork  of  a  tree,  and  more  frequently 
where  several  branches  unite  to  afford  a  sure  resting-place  to 
these  nests.  This  may  be  called  their  summer  home,  for  it 
seems  to  be  occupied  only  in  fine  weather,  and  is  deserted 
during  wintry  and  stonny  seasons. 

The  breeding  season  is  in  December  and  January,  when 
the  male  chases  the  female  for  hours  together  on  the  same 
tree,  running  up  one  side  and  descending  on  the  other,  fol-^ 
lowing  her  from  one  branch  to  the  other,  making  at  the  same 
time  a  low  guttural  noise  that  can  sc^orcely  be  compared  with 
the  barking  notes  which  they  utter  on  other  occasions.  The 
young  are  produced  from  the  beginning  of  March,  and  some- 
times earlier,  to  April.  The  nests  containing  them  which  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  were  always  in  hol- 
low trees.  They  receive  the  nourishment  of  the  mother  for 
four  or  five  weeks,  when  they  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves, 
but  continue  to  reside  in  the  vicinity  o^  and  even  to  occupy, 
the  same  nests  with  their  parents,  till  autumn.  It  has  been 
asserted  by  several  planters  in  Carolina,  that  this  species  has 
two  brood^  during  tiie  s6ason ;  as  far  however  as  my  person- 
al observations  have  enabled  me  to  judge,  I  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  they  have  no  other  product  than  that  of  early 
spring. 

The  food  of  this  species  is  various ;  besides  acoms  and  the 
different  kinds  of  nuts,  its  principal  subsistence  for  many 
weeks  in  autumn  is  on  the  fruit  extracted  from  the  cones  of 
the  pine,  especially  that  of  our  long-leaved  pitch  pine  {Pinus 
palu^iris).  Whilst  the  green  corn  is  yet  in  its  milkv  state, 
the  fox  squirrel  makes  long  journeys  to  visit  the  fields,  and 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  frequently  builds  a  temporary 
summer-house  in  the  vicinity,  in  order  to  share  with  the  little 
Carolina  squirrel  and  the  ctow  a  portion  of  the  delicacies  and 
treasures  of  the  husbandman ;  where  he  is  also  exposed  to 
the  risks  inciuxed  by  the  thief  and  plunderer ;  for  these  fields 
are  usually  guarded  by  a  gunner,  and  in  this  way  thousands 
of  squirrels  ape  destroyed  during  die  gieen  com  season.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  fox  squirrel  lays  up  any  winter  stores. 
There  appears  to  be  no  food  in  any  of  his  nests,  nor  does  he. 
like  the  red  squirrel  (Scntrus  Hudsamtuf),  resort  to  any  hoards 
which,  in  the  season  of  abundance,  were  buried  in  the  earth 
or  concealed  under  logs  and  leaves.  During  this  season  he 
leaves  his  retreat  but  seldom,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time, 
and  in  fine  weather  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  He  has  evi- 
dently the  power,  like  the  marmot  and  racoon,  of  being  sus- 
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tained  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  without  much  suffer- 
ing, in  the  absence  of  food.  When  this  animal  makes  his 
appearance  in  the  winter,  he  is  seen  searching  among  the 
leaves  where  the  wild  turkey  has  been  busy  at  work,  and 
gleaning  the  refuse  acorns  which  have  escaped  his  search ;  at 
such  times  also  this  species  does  not  reject  worms  and  insects 
which  he  may  detect  beneath  the  bark  of  fallen  or  decayed 
trees.  Towards  spring  he  feeds  on  the  buds  of  the  hickory, 
oak,  and  various  other  trees,  as  well  as  on  several  kinds  of 
roots,  especially  of  the  wild  potato.  As  the  spring  advances 
farther,  he  is  a  constant  visitor  to  the  black  mulberry  tree 
{Mortis  rubra),  where  he  finds  a  supply  for  several  weeks. — 
From  this  time  till  winter  the  fruits  of  the  field  and  forests  en^ 
able  him  to  revel  in  abundance. 

Most  other  species  of  this  genus  when  alarmed  in  the  woods 
immediately  betake  themselves  to  the  first  convenient  tree 
that  presents  itself, — not  so  with  the  fox  squirrel.  When  he 
is  aware  of  being  discovered  whilst  on  the  ground,  he  pushes 
directly  for  a  hollow  tree,  which  is  often  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant,  and  it  requires  a  good  dog,  a  man  on  horseback,  or  a 
very  swift  runner,  to  induce  him  to  alter  his  course,  or  com- 
pel him  to  ascend  any  other  tree.  When  he  is  silently  seated 
on  a  tree,  and  imagines  himself  unperceived  by  the  person 
approaching  him,  he  suddenly  spreads  himself  flatly  on  the 
limb,  and  gently  moving  to  the  opposite  side,  often  by  this 
stratagem  escapes  detection.  When  however  he  is  on  a  small 
tree,  and  is  made  aware  of  being  observed,  ho  utters  a  few 
querulous,  barking  notes,  and  immediately  leaps  to  the  groimd 
and  hastens  to  a  more  secure  retreat  If  overtaken  by  a  dog 
he  defends  himself  with  great  spirit,  and  is  often  an  over- 
match for  the  small  terriers  which  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
treeing  him.  He  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  an  ordinary 
shot  gun,  although  it  may  wound  him  repeatedly,  will  seldom 
bring  him  down  firom  the  tops  of  the  high  pines  to  which  he 
retreats  when  pursued,  and  in  such  situations  the  rifle  is  the 
only  certain  enemy  he  has  to  dread. 

This  squirrel  is  seldom  seen  out  of  its  retreat  early  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings,  as  is  the  habit  of  the  other  species. 
He  seems  to  be  a  late  riser,  and  usually  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance at  10  or  11  o'clock,  and  retires  to  his  domicile  long  be- 
fore evening.  He  does  not  appear  to  indulge  so  frequently  in 
the  barking  propensities  of  the  genus  as  the  other  and  small- 
er species.  This  note  when  heard  is  not  very  loud  but  hoarse 
and  guttural.  He  is  easily  domesticated,  and  is  occasionally 
seen  in  cages,  but  is  less  )BU^tive  and  sprightly  than  the  small- 
er species. 
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As  an  article  of  food  the  fox  squirrel  is  apparently  equally 
good  with  any  other  species,  although  I  have  observed  that 
die  little  Carolina  squirrel  is  usually  preferred,  as  being  more 
tender  and  delicate.  Where  however  squirrels  are  very  abun- 
dant, men  soon  become  surfeited  with  Uiis  kind  of  food,  and 
in  Carolina,  even  among  the  poorer  class,  it  is  not  generally 
preferred. 

This  species,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  squirrels,  is  infested 
during  the  summer  months  with  a  troublesome  larva^  which, 
fieutening  itself  on  the  neck  or  shoulders,  must  be  very  annoy- 
ing, as  those  most  affected  in  this  manner  are  usually  poor, 
and  their  for  appears  thin  and  disordered.  It  is  however  less 
exposed  to  destruction  £rom  birds  of  prey  and  wild  beasts 
than  the  other  species.  It  leaves  its  retreat  so  late  in  the 
mornings  and  retires  so  early  in  the  afternoons,  that  it  is  wholly 
exempt  firom  the  depredations  of  owls,  so  destructive  to  the 
Carolina  squirrel.  I  have  seen  it  bid  defiance  to  the  attacks 
of  the  red-shouldered  hawk  {Falco  Imeatus),  the  only  abun- 
daat  species  in  the  south,  and  it  fireauents  those  high  grounds 
and  open  woods  where  the  fox  ana  wild  cat  seldom  resort, 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  so  that  man  is  almost  the  only 
ememj  it  has  to  dread. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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(Continued  firom  Vol.  ii.  n.  s.  page  683^. 

With  respect  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  shells  of 
BivsJves  little  has  been  done.  Hatchett'  found  them  to  con- 
sist of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  animal  matter.  In  the  oyster 
shell  Vauquelin^  noticed  animal  matter,  carbonate  and  phos- 
phate of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The 
earthy  matter  has  commonly  more  or  less  of  crystalline  struc- 
ture, and  the  membranes  which  support  it,  have,  when  fireed 
by  a  weak  acid  firom  the  earthy  matter  and  viewed  with  a  lens, 
a  regular  reticulated  appearance.^  The  earthy  matter  is  de- 
posited in  these  membranes,  which  are  themselves  merely 
indurated  mucous  transudations.  The  colorations  of  the 
shells  are  various.    Chemists  have  not  ascertained  the  nature 

'  Home,  Lectures.  ^  Malacologie.  >  Poll. 
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of  this  coloming  matter.  From  its  easy  destructability  it  has 
been  supposed  not  to  be  of  a  mineral  nature.  *  The  coloured 
markings  on  the  external  surface  of  the  valves  are  of  various 
forms  ;  they  are  dependant  upon  the  disposition  of  the  veins 
of  the  mande;  they  are  often  interrupted  from  the  cessation 
of  the  secretion  at  certain  periods.  The  internal  stains  some^ 
times  seen,  and  which  pervade  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
shells,  are  produced  by  the  contact  of  an  excreting  venous 
organ,*  destined  to  throw  off  the  redundant  colouring  and 
earthy  matter,  &c.,  and  from  its  secretion  the  foot  and  extre^ 
mities  of  the  tubes  also  are  often  brilliantly  stained.  Light 
has  an  effect  on  this  coloration ;  when  one  valve  is  fixed,  or 
is  constantly  buried  in  the  sand,  the  other,  being  most  exposed, 
is  most  coloured ;  and  such  species  as  live  immured  in  the 
interior  of  rocks,  wood,  &c.,  are  commonly  destitute  of  colour. 
The  articulation  of  the  valves,  one  with  the  other,  presents 
an  infinite  variety.  The  elastic  substance,  or  cartilage^  is 
so  placed,  as  to  be  compressed  when  the  valves  are  closed  by 
the  muscles ;  and,  regaining  its  original  state  when  the  mus* 
cular  force  ceases,  to  open  the  shell.  In  addition  to  the  car" 
tilage,  a  ligament  frequently  adds  to  the  security  of  the  hinge. 
These  two  may  be  conjoined  or  not.  The  cartilage  is  often 
divided.  In  Pema  it  is  perfectly  so,  the  portions  being  situ- 
ated in  parallel  grooves.  In  Area,  &c.,  the  portions  are  con* 
joined  at  the  point  of  the  beak  and  diverge  from  it  The 
former  appears  to  be  the  divided  elongated  cartilage  seen  in 
the  generality  of  the  Dimyaria ;  the  latter  the  divided  verti- 
cal cartilage,  common  in  the  Monomyaria.  The  cartilage  is 
composed  of  layers  like  the  shell,  being  secreted,  when  inter- 
nal, in  a  corresponding  sac  of  the  mantle,  or,  when  external, 
by  a  glandular  prominence  of  it  from  a  set  of  minute  glands. 
Tlie  former  is  the  case  in  the  Pecten,  Spondyhis,  &c.,  the 
latter  in  the  Anadonta^  Bucardium^  &c.  In  the  former  case 
the  layers  are  deposited  from  below ;  in  the  latter  from  behind. 
There  is  no  case  in  which  the  cartilage  is  before  the  beaks, 
unless,  as  in  the  Area,  it  is  divided  and  divergent.  In  all 
cases,  the  cartilage  must  have  its  commencement  apparent 
at  the  very  beaks  of  the  valves,  unless  eroded,  as  it  is  in  Os- 
trea,  GryphtBa^  &c.  This  disunion  of  the  cartilage  may  take 
place  more  fix)m  one  valve  than  the  other,  as  is  seen  in  some 
species  of  the  last  named  genus,  causing  the  great  length  of 

>  Iodine  and  bromine  have  been  found  in  tbese  sliells.  Is  either  of 
them  conoezned  in  the  coloration? 

*  Not  of  the  liver,  as  supposed  by  BlainTille^ 

3  Gray  bas  shown  the  distinction  between  the  cartilage  and  the  ligament, 
^  Zoolog.  Journal,'  yoI.  1. 
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the  beak  is  the  lower  yalva  The  situation  of  the  ligament 
is  various ;  in  the  Pecten  it  unites  the  eaars  of  the  valves ;  in 
the  Area  it  is  stretched  over  the  wide  space  between  the 
beaks ;  it  unites  the  edges  of  the  valves  anterior  to  the  beaks^ 
or  is  spread  ov.er  the  lunule  in  many  other  Dimyaria,  When 
as  in  tKe  Bucardvumj  &c.,  the  cartilage  is  external,  and  con- 
vex and  prominent  above,  its  compression  does  not  happen 
from  the  pressure  of  the  valves,  as  is  the  case  with  the  species 
with  internal  cartilages,  but  from  the  bending  of  it  upon  itself. 
The  elastic  substance  of  the  cartilage  of  this  conformation 
differs  from  that  of  the  Pecten^  &c.,  by  its  containing  a  por- 
tion of  carbonate  of  lime  in  its  composition. 

The  hinge  iB  likewise  commonly  furnished  with  teeth,  often, 
as  in  the  Trigonia^  of  most  regular  conformation ;  developed 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  sliding  of  the  valves  upon 
each  other ;  fitting  between  their  fellows  of  the  opposite  side 
with  great  harmony.  The  teeth  are  wanting  or  weak  when 
there  is  great  strength  of  muscle  or  cartilage ;  when  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  edges  of  the  valves  prevents  sliding  motion ; 
when  the  shell  is  small,  flat  and  polished,  and  hence  little 
exposed  to  violence;  or  when  the  hinge  and  cartilage  are 
long.  They  are,  however,  very  numerous  in  the  long  hinge 
of  the  Arc€u:eay  compensating  for  the  weakness  of  the  carti- 
lage. 

From  the  superior  and  posterior  situation  of  the  cartilage 
in  many  bivalves,  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  shell 
opens  widest  when  the  ligament  acts,  and  from  this  part  the 
foot  commonly  protrudes.  When  the  foot  protrudes  inferi- 
orly^  the  cartilage  is  in  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  edge. 

In  those  genera  which  have  gaping  shells  and  long  fleshy 
syphons,  the  cartilage  is  internal  and  situated  on  a  projecting 
process  of  one  of  the  valves ;  by  such  a  disposition  the  sheU 
i^  not  readily  quite  closed  nor  much  opened.  The  shell  is 
only  allowed  to  be  opened  widely  when  the  lobes  of  the  man- 
tle unite  to  a  small  extent ;  as  is  done  by  the  internal  carti- 
lage of  many  of  the  Monomyaria. 

.  When  the  foot  is  of  a  compressed  form,  from  the  position 
of  the  ligament  and  cartilage,  one  on  each  side  the  beaks, 
much  motion  is  not  provided  for.  When,  as  in  the  Area,  the 
foot  is  thick,  we  see  in  the  linear  hinge  and  in  the  remoteness 
of  the  beakB,  a  provision  for  the  considerable  opening  of  the 
valves  by  that  organ,  and  in  some  species  the  valves  them- 
selves are  gaping  inferiorly  for  its  exsertion.  Besides  the 
teeth,  the  Osteodesma  has  a  loose  calcareous  piece  at  the 
hinge,  before  the  internal  ligament.     In  the  Pholades  there 
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kljn  owtikef0  9'/lnil««  fitooasatof  ^tibe  mioitte  •aT6dap»  Ab 
beaksMif '  die  tbIv^s^  and  Aacfvtes-ffc  oakttTeouB.plate  iipqn  them* 
Thi9  tefleet^d  portion  of.  theimanflerooYom  t^e  90t^riiMr  mus«> 
ole^.wbioh  keiel  goad  firam  beak  to  beak;  ia  liMkcalcureoiiui 
pbbfteA*ni  Ike  Pi  daotjfius^  isiiHoMA^ibtf  insdrlicm  ^iiib&mtifcil|9» 
j0'Aii>eKbBenalTaw:cf  kagOiOM^  ^  dntemal  one  m^  ^maUif^ayir 
lia^^iiito^iittickiakreiiifiBrlediboBeqioxidiiig  fimbriailiiQiifi^/tb^ 
ffeflebted  portiali  .of  tke  oumde.  .  Tkis'  .fleshy.  fttodesA  is  pro^ 
teot^  and  eovoed  by  eevoail  fhiBi  eafcaieeud ;  plM^y  i^di^edr 
48d^teeciLk.asid  tke  eutidbti  there  ace  fow  <tf  Iheseii^,!^ 
JEii  diJctylnii  jbni^f^itt  Ike.Pw  coikMm^,  P^  oon^ide^s  f^ 
ShetB  (BfoBkeviteAso  8pft>ak4ike  {NKiaesseB  m  the-jjaH^qi^ 
ikarviAreiy  bdoirlthe.  bekka ;  <  -seeieted  in  tmo  i^eoUppip^  ,of 
tbk  aittiitle,-Bnd  giving  attadhmleirt  to  a  idw  of  lk^  fibres  of 
Ae  tdat.  The  Ser^^b  has  tke  yalrea  joined  by  nxuscnlar 
Mim^  klotie^os  bm  the  Myastr^ha.  Tke  teeth  ave  of  iipi^i- 
«Bte\d)venifyvii^  ahape  and  poflition^andmerita  moire  mi^ite 
euiauiatioddian  they  kave  kttkerto  kad.* 

MUSCCTLAJL  STSTBM* 

'.  Many  of  tiieae  animaiB  are  inmoveably  fixed  to  tke  wpMM 
on  wkiek  they  are  iband.  Ike  tester,  for  iosttace^  in  <the 
5^omig  Btate^  secretes  tke  calcareous  matter  of  tke  left  taWfe 
on  rocks,  &e.,  and  only  ceases  to  do  so  wken  a  fina.  attucb^ 
ihient  is  fomed.  Oiker  species  aie  attacked  by  «  set  of  homy 
^laments  called  tke  by^mM.  Tkis  is  fiNrmed  ftom  tke  secretion 
of  a  bilobed  gland,  situated  witkin  tke  base  of  the  foot  This 
'^and,  of  wkick  the  existence  is  erroneoudy  denied  by  Bttinr 
viHe,  is  of  a  birawn  granular  appearance  %  it  may  readily.be 
ibond  in  tke  Mytilua  or  Mottwla,  lying  upon  the  nerroos 
ganglion  of  the  foot.  Its  duct  opens  into  me  bottom  of  the 
gKMive  situated  on  the  posterior  surface  of  that  organ.  Its 
fltdd  seeretion  is  moulded  in  this  groove,  and  tke  thmad^ 
vMck  rapidly  kardens,  is  fastened  at  one  end  to  tke  •  tendi- 
nons'base  of  tkefoot,  and  at  the  other,  by  an  expanded  eacr 
tremity,  to  tke  tocks  to  which  the  animal  adheres*  On  rool^ 
shores  we  see  how  firmly  and  immoreably  the  oomtnon 
muscles  ore  bound  bv  these  threads.  Ike  Modiola  4iecors 
fixes  itself  to  tke  cartilagiDottS  tonics  of  PhmUmeia  andolkto 
nmjtoto,  and  becomes  buried  in  tkem^  tke  anal  e^tremi^ 
only  pr^cting.  Some  species  of  Peahen,  are  fixdd  by  the 
spinous  processes  ot  tkeir  Tulves,  sene'  faya  bgrsaiae,  wktte 

•    t,      .  1   »  '  r 

>  In  the  P.  osniKArf,  lioiie«^,lke  anther  ifinds  sue^  krtween  tke  Wo 
msll  niinnnii  pmncsnia  i      '^  -  \  *\ 


c^ef%  lui'the  Pynuuxfitku^y'hm^fliii^  irniirnlT  i  riirt  i1wmMii>| 
bttried'mf«fae  finiiii  •  'Tbdse  AeeimnibikLof'^f^atenABvrianBLmkd 
leap*  ^  btrtldng'  the  watef  ^rudth'  thdr  irakves^  blOBed-by  rthb 
ib^itkf^  ^f  the>itoliuiii]MM(  adddetmiiira^fau  ,^itiii  dvideot  ia 
<ypf^tlifig  im  ^eymet  hffw  poiv4tMk4id»  ittdsofe  iiA;  ih  A^  iW«- 
<lm  it  ifl  flmtli  more  flo.    Th»  pnnomsl  (xrgmof  l»camotb% 
hm^er^t^itk  diMe  animals  ndie'  ha^    Tb/k  Mmmnygna 
ht&vie  it  Ktlie  developed,  tome,  as  tin  oyfitfiv,  iharing  no  trttoe 
ofit;  aiidiii.themit  seemgof  Ikdecise  ataaargan-oflooot- 
moliion.    Whea  ptesont  initheai  it  is  of  a  cfl]a(Ueal^figm«il^ 
Mpanded  at  the  axtjoetiittf  BA^hLlAmoy  BBcUd,  &a«  ^lAtte 
iSJpM^iitf,  ^m  its  tocifliaal  cBsk  a.  filaneaet  depciMbi»  at  tfie 
eiLti^ttiiit^  of'whMh  is  iai  smaU  oval  bo<fy.    In  ^aa  ganara  a 
long  «teiider  musole  ansctaP  Am  the  upper  part  of  dM  kit 
valve,' iBU&d  is  mserted'itito  tUs  oxgan^  benduig  it  when-te 
aetioar,  op  to  'fSM  mbuth.   'Hie  bjtsus^  aaaording  to*  Omdes^ 
TS  pi^esent  ia  tbe  i^raaand  AtaHeusf  iq  cme  apecMs  ci^Linm 
the  author  does  not  fiad  it^  though  BfadivviUaauidCimaralsQ^ 
correctly  says  it  is  present  in  another.    It  exists  also  in  the 
Aviculay  Pinnoy  LithodamuSj  BysMtnyOj    &c.      The  foot, 
ivUeh  tnoalda  it,reeeives  several  paiKs  of  muscles,  <yipa»tfng 
from  tbef  TidveS)  at  difiereoat  points,  and  inseorted  into  its  baaa 
Ini'the'  Pectem  and  the  otb^  Momwrn^tiOy  there  la  but  4ma 
afldobtov  •muscle,    in  Aviculay  Pitmoy  MiftUuSy  ^.^  aoodMr 
isf  added  at  the  aateriDC  pari  of  the  sheU;  in  themt  hi^psufiv^ 
yet  smaU.    In  Liikodcmut  the  antmor  one  is  become  e^nl 
to  lihe  other;. in  some  species  of  Solm^  it  is  mach  the  Wgsr 
of  tb4  two;    Theae  arascles  pass  directly  from  oae.vi^e  to 
the  c4tfaer^  and  ace  the  antaf^onists  to  the  force  of  tha  elaatU 
twrtifaige.    The  fiiot,  in  the  Dimfariay  vaiieiE  in  its  £OTm».aiid 
is  'oecaakmally  very  large.    It  has  circuliair,  loi^tudiwd  and 
t>bli(]^tte  Abre%  and  is  attached  to  the  valves  by  two.  oar  imnre 
pam»  of  muscles  as  mentioned  above.    Jjk  Arc^  itikasia  bonqr 
stibalance  at  its  lower  part^  analotgoas-  ta  the.byssua  of  either 
gM^ra.  <  I0  Nitouia  it  is  *  tentiiaular)  at  it^  Ixxwen  pircum£^rc»ce. 
iih  the-  Unia  k  is  large,  oval,  and  sU|f|itiy  «ompve9sed  late9»%, 
<witt>'aaterior  and  poaJwaDriatractile  tmosalea;  and.  tlwre  is 
an'  orifiea  at  its  posterioc^«atrmmtgF^  by  wlii«fc  dia-aniimal  ^etm 
-dUMeitdFit  withimlet9  as  ts/tha.'€Me'iit<ai  gitsat^  4i)giee  in 
^ibtsiUy  m  idle  SUsn.    In  the  OifiUas  H  la.  ehmgated,  ccm^iw^ 
ed  ^nd  bfaint;  in  die  Vmrdimm  aroimdi  and  beat  at. a  right 
an'gte-  m  ihk  aenfreyaiad  poitited  at  the  extremity..  .lii^  ij^e 
Mactra  it  is  very  long,  large  and  lanceolate.     It  is  broadly 
tanctolafe^ini  TMinayiPmimmMa^  &g.^-  lacgeriand  {$h;ifofrm  in 
Danax.    It  is  securiform  and  rather  expasded  below  ia  JBap- 
iunculUs;  of  the  same  otitiine,  bat  sharp  infefkvlyv  ih  the 
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orbicular  species  of  Venus,  In  Mya,  Thraciay  CorhUa^Pan" 
doray  &LC.y  the  muscular  part  is  very  small,  projecting  through 
a  small  opening  of  the  mantle,  it  is  something  like  the  hu- 
man foot  in  Cha/ma ;  very  long  and  attenuated  in  Loripes.^ 
It  is  club-shaped  in  Solen;  in  Pholas,  small,  short  aod 
rounded.  The  extremity  of  a  cartilaginous  body,  to  be  de^ 
iscribed  hereafter,  is  contained  within  this  organ ;  and  seems 
to  add  to  its  elasticity  and  resilience.  By  the  action  of  diis 
foot  these  animals  can  bore  with  great  facility  in  the  sand, 
where  some  are  found  at  considerable  depth ;  they  can,  like- 
wise, accomplish  a  quick  progression,  by  using  it  as  a  hook, 
.or  pushing  themselves  forwards  by  its  means ;  they  also  swim 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  by  expanding  it  into  a  concave 
dish ;  and  climb  perpendicular  surfaces,  by  fixing  its  extre- 
mity like  a  sucker.^  Some  species  have  the  power  of  secret- 
ing air  into  two  sacs  of  the  mantle,  attached  to  the  excretory 
o.rgans^  by  which  their  specific  gravity  is  diminished,  and 
they  readily  change  their  situation  at  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tides.  The  edge  of  the  mantle  is  muscular ;  in  some  genera 
it  is  strongly  adhesive  to  the  shell ;  in  oihens  loose,  and  car 

Eable  of  being  considerably  relaracted  by  means  of  distmct 
undies  of  muscular  fibres,  attached  to  the  valves  at  some  dis* 
tance  from  their  edge,  as  is  the  case  in  Pecten^  Pinnae  &c. 
In  Limay  Pecteriy  Spondylusy  &c.,  its  margin  i«  finnished  witk 
long  tent^les ;  and  in  the  two  latter  we  see,  at  regular  dis- 
tances on  this  margin,  small  ocelUy  looking  in  the  Iresh  ani«> 
xnal  like  so  many  emeralds,  from  their  green  colour  and  great 
hrilliancv.  Each  of  these  ocelU  possesses  a  cornea,  lens,  cho- 
roid, and  nerve:  they  are  without  doubt  organs  of  vision. f 
There  is,  likewise,  in  these  animals,  a  muscular  flap  at  ^A 
edge  of  the  mantle,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  escape  of  the  water.  When  the  syphons  are  developed^ 
a  strong  muscle  takes  its  origin  from  ihe  impression  seen  in 
many  ^ells  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  surface,  and 
is  inserted  into  them.  The  external  fibres  of  these  tubes  are 
circular,  the  internal  longitudinal ;  they  are  very  contractile. 
In  the  Anomia  we  find  {die  ordinary  muscle  of  the  Mencmj^ 
aria ;  also  another  which  originates  chiefly  from  the  convex 
valve,  and  is  inserted  into  the  operculum.  This  latter  like- 
wise receives  a  bundle  of  fibres  from  the  articulating  process 


>  Poli. 

*  Boac  says  the  Vemu  genus  comes  to  the  surface,  using  one  valve  as  a 
boat  and  theother  as  a  sail.    Kirby,  ^Bridgewater  Tieatise.' 
^  See  Poli. 
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of  the  flat  valre,  and  sends  others  to  the  foot  and  mantle.* 

NBBVOUS  SYSTEM. 

In  more  than  twenty  genera,  examined  for  the  purpose,  the 
nervous  system  has  presented  few  differences ;  and  these  dif- 
£»ences  arise  fiom  the  greater  or  less  developement  of  certain 
parts,  and  the  greater  or  less  distance  at  which  the  organis  are 
from  each  other.  Mangili's*  description  of  the  nerves  of  the 
Anadonta  is  the  only  correct  account  of  this  system  in  these 
animals.  Poli  mistook  the  nerves  for  lacteals,  as  their  sheaths 
are  readily  injected  when  the  nervous  pulp  i^  softened  by  in- 
cipient putrescence.  Cuvier  was  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  pedal  ganglion.  Blainville  considers  the  labial  gan- 
glia to  be  infra-oesophageal,  and  does  not  find  the  filament  con- 
necting the  labial  and  pedal  ganglia.  When  a  foot  is  present 
there  are  three  ganglia,  or  pairs  of  ganglia ;  when  absent,  but 
two.  These  ganglia  are  of  an  orange  colour  externally,  and 
white  within.  Two  ganglia  are  situated  at  the  mouth,  more 
or  less  removed  from  each  other,  but  always  connected  by  a 
supra^-oesophageal  nerve ;  they  are  sometimes  on  a  level  with 
or  before  the  month,  sometimes  behind  it.  They  give  off  on 
each  side  filaments  to  the  anterior  muscle,  tentacles,  lips,  and 
anterior  part  of  the  mantle.  Each  ganglion  likewise  gives 
off  a  twig,  going  to  the  posterior  ganglia,  which  are  situated 
between  the  hranchimi  on  the  posterior  muscle.  These  are 
united  into  one,  when  the  branckia  are  united  medianly,  as 
in  Mactra^  Mya^  Solen,  &c. ;  but  at  a  distance  from  each 
other  ndien  the  branckia  are  remote:^  but  when  so,  axe  al- 
ways connected  by  a  transverse  nerve  as  in  Modiolay  Avicula, 
Uihodomusy  Area,  &c.  These  ganglia  give  nerves  to  the 
branchiiBj  syphons,  viscera,  posterior  muscle,  mantle,  &c. 
The  anterior  ganglia  also  give  off  two  twigs,  which  enter  the 
foot  and  unite  into  a  double  ganglion,  from  which  that  organ 
.IS  supplied  with  nerves.  The  posterior  and  pedal  ganglia  are 
totally  imconnected  with  each  other.  The  mouth  then  is 
surrounded  by  a  wide  ring,  of  which  the  part  posterior  to  the 
situation  of  the  anterior  ganglia  upon  it  is  double. 

■ 

(7*0  he  continued^ 

• 

*  See  Reaumur,  *Du  mouvement  de  quelques  coquillages.'  Mem.  Acad. 
Sciences,  par  1710.  Des  differentes  mani^res  dont  plusieurs  animaux  s'at- 
tachent,  id.  171. 

*  AfeloTes  i$kx  Ph^Biol.  b.  9. 

'  In  Venuxy  wkeze  the  ganglia  are  united,  the  hranekiay  though  divided 
medianly  are  not  remote. 
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Art.V* — Observaiiom  an  the  Hittoty  and  CUusification  of  M« 
MarmpiaX  Quadrupeds  of  ^ett  Hotlandi    By  W.  OoifiBT^  Bsq. 

.f 

rrhe  following  '*  Obserrations^  fbrm  the  introduction  to  a  paper  on  tbe 
^  General  ffistorr  and  De^ciiptltni  df  Marsapial  Animah,"  wllich  i^te  read 
at  difl^irent  meetiOga^of  %he  LtnneiHl  Society,  l>etween  tlieeUi  of  DetmoW 
l^U  jaad  ike  drA  «f  A^ril*  188$.  ^  design  waa  4e  deecriWHie  ^pwMt  of 
AiV^Ualian  -auadxuped^,  ^i  that. period  yesj  impexfectlj  Ie^owh  in  Uiia 
co\uitry,  ana  of  wbibli  (lie  Linnean  Society  possessed  tlie  only  collection  at 
til  approaclilng  to  completeness,  even  in  geneHc  forms :  but  tbe  imperfect 
matenab  at*  nty  disposal  for  the  fUnstiatioii  of  ihe  gebm  MmempUi^  flxat 
isdoeed  no  io  postpene  the  completiaii  of  mv  «i€Moir  till  I  shoald  bai^ 
aa  opportmilty  of  e'laiMiiwfig  the  Continentaf  Af nseiiiiM;'  attd  whetk  ihSfi 
did  li^peinythe  adTapces  which  British  zoologists  had  made  io.tl^e  know- 
ledge or  Marsupial  species,  rendered  my  original  design  in  a  areat  measure 
useless.  Great  accessions  nad  been  made  in  the  interim,  boUi  to  the  Brit 
tish  Moseam  aad  to  that  of  the  Zoological  Society,  especially  to  tiie  latter, 
at  the  different  meetings  oCwhidh  I  h«l  repeated  oppartuidliBS  of  direatioK 
the  attention  of  the  i*eUows  to  the  generic  ohaiaoiera  of  these  animalsy  aM 
of  describing  many  new  species. 

During  the  progress  of  my  inquiries,  I  had,  besides,  occasion  to  alter  my 
opinion  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  group  ManupiaRa  as  a  natural  order  <tf 
mammals.  One  cf  the  pffinoi^  otyjeets  of  my  origmal  paper  was  tb  m- 
form  the  very  arbitrary  classification,  or  division  into  minor  gioupsj  which 
the  French  naturalists  had  introduced  into  this  department  of  mammalpg^ ; 
and  though  I  am  oo  longer  dis]^osed  to  view  the  principal  group  itseli  ip 
the  same  light  as  formeny,  I  still  think  the  publication  of  mv  labours  at 
tiiat  period  may  be  of  advantage  to  Beieiice,not  only  as  axeecMd  of  Ihe  state 
of  oar  knowledige  upom  this  eub^Mt  at  the  period  in  ^itettion,  hut  likewte 
because  a  simple  and  natmial  classificationy  admitting  en  ready  applicatieii  |o 

S radical  purposes,  is  likely  to  be  of  peat  use  to  colonial  enquiiexs.. .  la- 
eed  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  think  that  this  object  has  been  in  some  mea- 
sure accomplished  alreadr,  though  to  a  limited  ertent,  by  means  of  mann- 
soflpt  copies  of  th<i  elassincation  in  question,  and  lists  of  species,  witii  whi^ 
I  Aimished  vanous  ffentlemea  about  to  visit  the  different  AmstnttuB  eok^- 
aiies ;  among  otheis  xLt.  Allan  Cunningham,  to  whom  I  am  happy  to  ha«« 
this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  obligations  for  very  copious  details 
rela^n^  fo  the  habits  and  economy  of  these  animals ;  Mr.  George  Bennett, 
^Cdifougfa  the  meditan  of  ouMnntual  fiiend  Piof.  Owen) ;  Mr.  Gotild^  SetJi 

Long  ere  British  enterprise  hadplsnted  thearts  andM^iihivte- 
tLon  of  civilized  life  upon  its  solitary  shores,  at  a  period  whoi 
its  rery  e^dstence  was  inferred  ordy  from  llie  eoxijecttxre^  of 
theoretical  geographers,  or  £he  scarcely  less  vague  reports  q( 
mariners,  whom  accident  or  misfortune  drove  out  of  toeic  iiai*- 
al  course,  the  continent  of  New  Holland^  the  Terra  AmtitaUs 
Incognita  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centimeSy  divided 
the  attention  of  Kurope  and  the  interest  of  the  curidus  with 
the  recently  discovered  Western  Hemisphere,  the  land  at  once 
of  fiction  and  obscurity,  of  boundless  wealth  and  still  more 


botmdless  cupidity.  Even  at  the  present  day,  when  its  coasts 
bay^  hetan  p^irtial^y  ^iprv^e4  land  its  prpdnctipw  ^ezploiredy 
tba  {mmtiTe  intefest  whxch  at^ded  the  discovery  of  this 
new  world  remams,  in  a  great  measure,  unabated;  ai;id  .the 
statesman  and  the  philosopher  equally  look  towards  the  shores 
of  Australia,  as  the  theatre  upon  which  nature  is  expected  to 
deyelope  the  xaost  wonderful  principles  both  of  looral  aud 
piiyskal  science.  The  rapid  progress,  and  growing  ixnpoc- 
te&ce  ef  the  colonies  widcb  hfinre  been  pfamted  in  that  coun* 
Ir^y'^tlie  repeateffiy  baffle  attempts  to  explore  its  iutemid 
Jje<>grapliy  r— the  savage  and  degraded  condition  of  its  primi- 
tive Jmhal^itaJAtSy—md  the  straiige  and. anomalous 
(otaoM  of  if^  liatedl  pvodlictionSr^rrai^^^ 
"rtst  tiie  iMeiitioii  and  ^koit^  l^mnnm»  of  tlievtnom  ftfppff^ 
rft^ljr^iiblistittited  toinds ;  to  gratify  the  philaritbi^dpfirt'bj*  thi^ 
cont^plation  of  the  greatest  and  rarest  of  moral  phetiomeha^ 
rHthe  miQst  degraded  vice  and  misery  converted  into  ii9ne»it 
jmd  >oOill«iited  prosperity, — and  that  too,  wb&n.  a  scald  n^er 
drefttHfC  t^  by  former  ages,— and  to  exeite  tne  aw^  and  lrev<^ 
T^nce  of  the  philosopher  whilst  he  admhres,  in  new  forms  and 
•unknown  beings,  the  inexhaustible  variety  of  nature^s  works, 
and  ve^ogiiaea  the  infinite  wisdom  and  oamipolence  of  the 
Siisat  Creator* 

lb  gratify  a  firtnall  portion  of  this  verytatioiial  curiosity,-^ 
to  trace  the  hidtoiy  and  describe  the  forms  of  the  most  inte- 
K^ting,  though,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  limited,  class  of 
&e  productions  of  this  strange  kuid,~^to  investigate  the  rela<- 
tiovMi,  and  establiab  the  zoological  characters  of  Australiali 
Marsupials,^  — ^is  the  object  of  the  present  essay;  and  i^  ija 
this  attempt,  I  have  been  in  some  cases  less  successful  than 
I  could  have  wished,^— as  well  firom  the  imperfect  opportuni- 
ties wMoh  I  have  enjoyed,  of  examining  these  animals  in  the 
living  state,  as  from  the  britf  and  oftcii  conftised  notices  of 
colonial  writers, — I  venture  to  hope  that  my  labours  may  at 
least  have  the  merit  of  directing  the  attention  of  colonial  ob- 
servers to  this  interesting  subject)  and  of  thus  forming  the  ba- 
sis, of  more  valuable  researches. 

f  r "'  ■   ■    ■  ^  '  ■  •  ■•  '      *     ■ .     •  ,  -       -.    . 

■  ix«-  ..  .,'-  »■'. 

^,..  >  JiiaTe^.9u]>stitntod  tbif  form  of  thepIuxA  thrpjighout  my^pei, j^st^ 
^of  the  more  usual  Xatin  terminations^  j^ammatiay  and  jMxirsupidia^  as  mc^ 

congenial  ta  the  spirit  of  ^tir  lanriiagfe.  '  ^ht  yttftAMiMinCai^'  front  mark- 
"Ma/al^ieast  or  adder.  Ift^  Akhnai^  iti^anma^  ^Itli  dr  s^fHi,  t^M  fi^mi^ 
'Vy  LiaadNis  to  devene  those  aaiiaal*  wliicb  are  toaisbed  witk  mamai^ 
»glt|;»4$(.  Abwq  Jbav^  a^tenn  of  similar  ki^^  in  tb«  EagHshlicnmage^J 
.fpninie  to  piroppaq  the  adoption: of  tbis,  with  its  ^uval,  nummaU^  bs<^ 

equally  classi)bal  fbmiation,  and  XQOre  agreeable  to  tne  getdus  of  our  vema- 
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In  considering  the  mammals  of  New  Holland  generally, 
the  first  circumstance  that  particularly  attracts  our  attention 
is  that,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  they  all  appear  to  belong 
to  the  same  natural  group,  and  to  possess  organs,  and  exe- 
cute functions,  different  from  those  of  tlie  Old  World.  This 
is  a  most  important  as  well  as  a  curious  fact,  and  one  from 
which  we  may  deduce  some  valuable  conclusions,  witli  respect 
to  the  origin  and  distribution  of  animals.  If  we  were  told, 
for  example,  that  a  continent  had  been  discovered,  insulated 
from  all  other  parts  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  differing  in  its 
geographical  features  and  natural  productions,  from  sdl  that 
experience  had  made  familiar  to  us  in  the  Old  World ; — ^if  we 
were  told  that  its  plants  were  peculiar,  and  its  animals  of  an 
anomalous  race ;  that, — excepting  the  dog,  which  follows  his 
master,  man,  wherever  he  establishes  his  dominion, — it  had 
not  a  single  species,  and  scarcely  even  a  genus,  of  mammals, 
in  common  with  other  countries ;  that  it  nourished  no  quad- 
ruped with  which  we  were  already  acquainted,  and  that  its 
own  were  absolutely  confined  within  the  circle  of  its  shores ; 
— finally,  if  we  were  told  that  the  mammals  which  it  did  pos- 
sess, were  formed  upon  a  distinct  and  peculiar  model,  and  en- 
dowed with  organs  and  modifications  different  from  those  of 
known  quadrupeds, — what  would  be  our  natural  reflection  ? 
Should  we  not  be  inclined  to  ascribe  the  formation  of  such  an 
insulated  continent  to  a  distinct  plan,  perhaps  to  a  different 
period,  of  creation  ?  Or  rather,  should  we  not  consider  its 
animal  productions  as  affording  evidence  of  a  separate  and 
peculiar  design  in  their  formation?  One  conclusion,  at  least, 
forces  itself  upon  our  belief  with  irresistible  certainty ;  viz., 
that,  at  whatever  period  these  animals  were  first  called  into 
existence,  they  must,  necessarily,  have  been  created  upon  the 
insulated  continent  which  they  now  inhabit :  nor  do  I  think 
it  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  idea  which  we  entertain  of  the 
Great  First  Cause  of  all  things,  or  derogatory  either  to  his 
glory  or  power,  to  suppose  that  their  existence  may  be  the 
result  of  a  subsequent  act  of  creation ; — nay,  that  new  species 
like  new  individuals,  maybe  daily  springing  into  being,  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  those  which  daily  perish,  and  of  which  the 
remains  are  so  abundantly  strewed  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

Whatever  degree  of  probability  may  attach  to  these  specu- 
lations, it  is  a  fact  no  less  certain  than  curious,  that  the  con- 
tinent of  Australia,  as  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  mammals 
hitherto  discovered  upon  its  shores,  is  precisely  placed  in  the 
circumstances  here  described.  With  the  exception  of  the 
American  opossums,  and  a  few  species  of  phalangers,  scat- 
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tered  over  that  long  chain  of  islands  which  fonns  an  ahnost 
tminterrupted  conununication  between  the  northern  shores  of 
Australia  and  the  continent  of  India,  these  animals  possess 
no  organic  type  among  the  quadrupeds  of  the  Old  World ; 
and  those^  on  the  other  hand,  hare  but  few  representatives 
within  the  boundaries  of  New  Holland  and  its  dependencies. 
What  inferences,  then,  are  we  to  deduce  from  these  singular 
facts  ?  Do  this  vast  continent,  and  the  strange  and  ano- 
malous productions  which  it  nourishes,  really  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  the  operation  of  peculiar  causes  ?  Are  they  tlie 
result  of  a  subsequent  act  of  creation  ?  Or,  are  we  to  regard 
them  merely  as  modifications  of  the  same  general  plan  ?  Is 
their  existence,  abstractedly  considered,  independent  of  the 
climate  and  soil  which  they  inhabit  ?  Or  must  we  ascribe 
their  peculiar  and  anomalous  organization  to  the  influence  of 
local  circumstances  ?  These  are  inquiries  whicl|.  we  have  no 
means  of  answering  satisfactorily.  The  little  which  we  know, 
of  its  Geology,  however,  warrants  us  in  concluding  that  Aus- 
tralia, like  oiheT  parts  of  our  globe,  has  had  its  changes  and 
revolutions ;  the  osseous  caves  and  breccia  of  Wellington 
Valley,  lately  described  by  Mr.  Clift,  contain  fragments  of 
ihe  bones  pf  mammiferous  animals  in  as  great  perfection  and 
abundance  as  those  of  Germany,  Yorkshire,  and  Gibraltar. — 
These  remains,  sufficiently  important  in  other  respects,  ac- 

auaint  us  with  the  singular  and  interesting  fact,  that,  even  at 
lat  early' period,  before  the  operation  of  those  causes  which 
swept  them  off  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  mammals  of 
Australia  were,  generally  speaking,  of  the  marsupial  order,  a 
tribe,  of  which,  I  believe,  only  a  single  undoubted  species  has 
been  hitherto  discovered  among  the  fossil  remains  of  the  Old 
World. 

Another  remarkable  circumstance,  connected  with  this  sin- 
gular tribe  of  animals,  is  the  very  limited  number  of  species 
which  have  been  hitherto  discovered,  considering  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  the  continent  over  which  they  are  dispersed,  and  the 
consequent  variety  of  soil  and  climate  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed. At  the  present  moment  indeed  there  are  not  more 
than  thirty  distinct  species  of  Australian  marsupials  enume- 
rated as  authentic,  in  the  most  correct  and  extensive  cata- 
logues of  Zoology.  To  these  nearly  half  that  number  of  new 
species  will  be  added,  and  described  for  the  first  time,  in  the. 
present  paper ;  but,  even  with  this  addition,  our  knowledge 
of  Austrahan  mammals  will  still  remain  extremely  limited 
and  imperfect.  Nor  are  the  genera  of  these  animals,  as  far  at 
least  as  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with  them,  compara- 
tively more  numerous  than  the  species :  on  the  contrary,  all 
the  marsupials  hitherto  discovered  upon  the  continent  of  Aus- 
VoL.  III. — No.  27.  N.  s.  p 
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tralia  and  its  neighbouring  isles,  present  only  eleven  really 
distinct  and  well  defined  types  of  organic  structure^  or,  tech- 
nically speaking,  genera ;  being  on  an  average  not  quite  one 
to  every  three  Imown  species. 

This  extreme  paucity  both  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its 
mammal  productions,  supposing  it  to  be  really  the  case,  be- 
comes the  more  surprising  when  we  consider  that  the  conti- 
nent of  Australia  alone,  without  reckoning  the  large  islands 
of  New  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and 
the  numerous  smaller  groups,  its  natural  dependencies,  em- 
braces an  extent  of  nearly  thirty  degrees  of  latitude  by  forty 
degrees  of  longitude,  and  ranges  throughout  an  almost  infi- 
nite variety  of  climate,  firom  me  parch^  and  barren  sands 
which  border  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  to  the  humid  soil  of 
Tasmania.     But  a  little  favther  consideration  will  convince 
us  that  we  are,  in  all  probability,  only  connnencing  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  animal  productions  of  this  extensive 
country.    In  fact,  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  of  the 
colonies  which  have  been  already  planted  upon  its  shores, 
hitherto  struggling  for  bare  existence,  and  attentive  only  to 
establish  and  secure  themselves  against  the  miseries  of  famine 
and  the  hostility  of  the  natives ;  when  we  consider,  moreover^ 
the  comparatively  limited  extent  of  country  which  has  been 
properly  explored,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  penetrating 
far  into  the  interior ;  but,  above  all,  when  we  consider  the 
natural  apathy  of  the  settlers  towards  all  subjects  which  do 
not  immediately  concehi  their  own  situation  and  prospects, 
and  that  ignorance  of  zoological  information  which  disquali- 
fies common  observers  for  distinguishing  specific  difierences, 
or  describing,  with  accuracy,  what  they  examine  but  slightly; 
finally,  when  we  reflect  that  we  are  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
Zoology  of  the  northern  and  western  coasts,  and  that  new 
species  are  daily  added,  even  firom  the  limited  extent  of  our 
principal  settlement,  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  zoological  treasitfes  of  Australia  yet  remain  to  be  explored, 
and  that  die  few  discoveries  already  effected  only  indicate  the 
value  of  the  harvest  which  still  remains  to  be  reaped.     The 
lately  established  settlement  at  the  Swan  River  has  already 
opened  an  easy  and  fiivourable  path  to  the  investigation  of  the 
western  shores;  and  as  the  communication  between  the  coast 
and  the  interior  becomes  more  firequent,  in  the  eastern  colo- 
nies, greater  facilities  will  be  afforded  of  obtaining  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  remoter  districts.    The  unexampled  prospe- 
rity of  these  flourishing  colonies  also,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  already  begins  to  animate  their  inhabitants,  will  mate** 
rially  contribute  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  pro- 
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ductions  of  AustraEa ;  the  habhs  and  economy  of  the  singular 
animalu  which  smround  them^  can  only  be  studied  in  their 
native  cliniate ;  nor  do  I  despair  of  shortly  seeing  new  genera 
and  species  added,  by  colonial  science  and  enterprise,  to  those 
already  known ;  and  that  too  in  numbers  exceeding  our  most 
sanguine  expectations. 

But  if  the  number  of  genera  and  species  be  comparatively 
limited  among  the  quadrupeds  of  New  Holland,  the  number 
of  individuals  of  the  same  species  appears  to  be  still  more  so. 
This  is  a  well-ascertained  &ct,  and  arises  from  the  operation 
of  causes  which  are  easily  explained  and  understood ;  some 
depending  upon  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  country, 
others  arising  from  physical  causes  connected  with  the  ani- 
mals themselves.  Ainong  the  former  are  to  be  considered  the 
swampy  nature  of  many  parts  of  the  interior,  and  the  sudden 
and  destructive  floods  to  which  the  most  fertile  districts  are 
so  frequently  exposed ;  in  addition  to  which  vast  numbers 
annually  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  inland  or  bush  natives, 
who  are  chiefly  supported  by  the  produce  of  the  chase ;  as 
well  as  by  their  wanton  and  thoughtless  practice  of  periodi- 
cally firing  the  long  grass,  which  bums  with  the  most  asto- 
nishing rapidity,  and  destroys  the  nocturnal  animals  in  their 
retreats,  before  they  have  time  to  escape  from  its  ravages.-^ 
But  a  still  more  potent  and  influential  cause  of  the  scarcity 
of  mammals  in  New  Holland,  arises  from  their  physical  con- 
stitution. They  seldom  produce  more  than  two  young  ones 
at  a  birth,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  not  oftener  than  once 
or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year,  since  their  growth  is  com- 
paratively slow,  and  the  progressive  developement  of  their 
organs  unusually  tardy  among  the  inferior  animals.  All  these 
causes  tend  powerfully  to  check  the  multiplication  and  difiu- 
sion  of  Australian  quadrupeds ;  and  when  we  add  the  reflec- 
tion that  many  individuals  must  necessarily  perish  before  ar*. 
riving  at  maturity,  or  employing  their  productive  powers  in 
the  increase  of  the  species,  we  must  cease  to  be  surprised  that 
their  numbers  are  so  limited,  under  circumstances  which,  at 
fijTst  sight,  seem  so  favourable  to  their  multiplication. 

The  anatomy  of  the  marsupials  has  been  diligently  exa- 
mined and  amply  discussed  by  M.  Geofiroy  St  Hilaire,  Sir 
Everard  Home,  and  other  able  zootomists ;  and  the  late  va- 
luable discoveries  of  Mr.  Morgan  have  thrown  considerable 
light  upon  the  most  interesting,  though,  hitherto,  the  most 
obscure  part  of  their  economy.  The  conjectures  of  this  gen- 
tleman, however,  still  require  to  be  confirmed  by  actual  obr 
servation,  for  as  yet,  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  either  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  young  animal  is  deposited  in  the 
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abdominal  pouch,  how  it  becomes  attached  to  the  nipple,  or 
of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  its  subsequent  develope- 
ment.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  at  any  length  into  ana- 
tomical details,  but  the  following  observations  are  rendered, 
absolutely  necessaiy,  as  well  to  preserve  the  uniformity  of  my 
plan,  as  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances regarding  the  organic  structure  of  thiese  animals, 
upon  which  their  classification  depends. 

The  most  singular  and  important  of  these  phenomena  is  the 
premature  production  of  the  young,  which  are  brought  forth' 
in  a  scarcely  organized  form,  containing,  as  it  were,  the  mere 
germ  of  the  future  animal,  before  its  senses  are  fully  organized 
or  its  members  developed,  and  deposited  in  the  abdominal 
pouch  with  which  nature  has  provided  the  female  parent  for 
its  reception.  In  this  recess,  and  in  all  probability,  without 
tlie  exercise  of  any  act  of  volition  on  its  own  part,  ihe/catus 
is  attached  to  the  nipple  of  its  mother  by  means  of  a  scarcely 
formed  aperture,  which  collapses  closely  round  it,  and  repre- 
sents the  position,  as  it  already  executes  the  functions  of  the 
future  mouth.  Here  it  continues  to  cling  and  imbibe  nou- 
rishment, like  a  plant  engrailed  on  a  strange  stem,  tiU  the 
gradual  developement  of  its  members,  and  the  more  complete 
organization  of  its  parts,  allow  it  to  drop  off  fi'om  the  nipple 
and  become  an  independent  being.  At  this  instant,  it  is  pre- 
cisely on  a  par,  in  point  of  organic  developement,  with  the 
young  of  ordinary  quadrupeds  when  first  brought  forth ;  that 
is  to  say,  though  a  separate  being  and  possessed  of  indepen- 
dent volition,  it  is,  nevertheless  incapable  of  providing  for  its 
own  wants,  but  depends,  for  education  aud  nourishment,  upon 
the  care  and  assiduity  of  its  parent.  Accordingly,  it  conti- 
nues, for  a  considerable  time,  to  occupy  the  abdominal  pouch 
of  its  mother,  and  to  be  supported  by  her  milk ;  occasionally 
coming  out  as  it  acquires  size  and  strength ;  and  it  is  only 
when  its  increasing  growth  renders  that  retreat  too  small  for 
its  reception,  that  it  finally  abandons  it 

The  next  circumstance  to  be  noted  in  the  organization  of 
marsupial  quadrupeds,  and  the  last  which  I  consider  it  ne- 
cessary to  mention  for  the  elucidation  of  my  present  purpose, 
is  closely  connected  with  the  phenomenon  of  premature  fcetal 
production,  and  may  be  considered,  in  some  degree,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  that  singular  economy.  It  consists  in 
the  existence  of  two  supernumerary  bones,  articulated  with 
the  pubis,  and  serving  to  support  the  abdominal  pouch,  and 
to  give  attachment  to  the  muscles  by  which  it  is  expanded 
and  contracted.  These  bones  exist  even  in  the  males,  which 
have  no  abdominal  pouches ;  and  as  they  are  altogether  pe- 
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culiar  to  the  present  order,  and,  at  the  same  time,  common  to 
aU  the  species  which  it  contains,  they  form  the  best  and 
surest  characteristic  by  which  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
groups  of  equal  value. 

(To  be  continued). 


Art.  VL — Remarks  on  the  Botany  of  Selbome,    By  Mr.  William 

Pamplin,  jun*>  A.L.S. 

Having  visited  Selborne  several  different  times  in  the  course 
of  my  botanical  researches  in  the  county  of  Hants,  I  am  en- 
abled to  give  the  accompanying  short  and  confessedly  imper- 
fect sketch  of  the  Botany  of  that  truly  delightful  spot, — a  spot 
not  less  dear  to  the  admirers  of  its  amiable  natural  historian 
and  topographer,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White, — than  to  the  lovers 
of  rural  retirement,  or  the  cultivators  of  either  branch  of  na- 
tural knowledge,  with  whom  this  romantic  district  will  always 
be  esteemed  as  truly  classic  ground. 

In  preparing  this  rough  draft  of  the  Flora  Selbomensis, 
two  separate  objects  have  been  aimed  at : — First  T  have  enu- 
merated such  01  the  plants  as  are  recorded  by  Mr.  White  as 
growing  there  in  his  time  ;  so  far  as,  from  my  own  actual  ob- 
servation, I  have  succeeded  in  verifying  their  present  existence 
in  the  localities  which  he  has  pointed  out :  and  secondly,  I 
have  given  a  catalogue  of  a  few  other  plants  of  rather  rare 
occurrence,  or  otherwise  interesting,  which  I  have  met  with 
at  various  times  in  the  immediately  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood. 

A  list  of  so  many  of  Mr.  White's  plants  mentioned  in  letter 
Ixxxiii,  as  have  come  under  my  observation  at  different  times 
between  1829  and  1836. 

Chrysosplenium  oppontifolium.  Abundantly  in  the  moist  rocky  lanes, 
particularly  in  tne  very  deep  lane  near  Norton  farm,  where  it  grows 
luxuriantly. 

Daphne  Lavreola. 

■  Mezereum,  I  did  not  perceive  it  in  the  spot  mentioned  by  Mr. 
White ;  it  however  grows,  to  all  appearance  perfectly  wild,  and  not 
sparingly,  in  the  beech  woods  between  West  Meon  and  Bramdean. 
1  am  inaebted  for  tlids  locali^  to  Mrs.  W.  Moody,  of  West  Meon, 
who  showed  me  specimens  collected  there. 

DiPSACUS  pilonu.    In  sufficient  plenty  in  1836. 

Drosera  rotundifolia.  \  And  in  bogs  on  the  Common  between  Oakhang- 

longifolia.     J       er  and  Kingsley. 

Epipactis  (Serapias  in  White)  laiifolia. 

Hblleborus  viridu.    I  was  unable  to  find  this  ^lant,  although  I  dili- 
«         gently  sought  it  in  Mr.  White's  recorded  station.  May,  1836. 
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Hypericum  Androtmimin. 

Lathejba  Mc^marm  I  saw  not. 

LisTERA  {Ophrys  in  White)  NtduM^-amM,    In  sofficient  plenty. 

MoNOTROPA  HypopUyt.   It  also  occuxs  in  muij  odierpajtB  of  this  oonn- 

ty,  in  W00&  of  l)eech  or  fir. 
Paris  qttadrifolia,    I  gathered  some  remarkably  strong  specimens  of  it 

here  in  May,  1836. 
Sambucus  Ebuius, 
Vaccinium  MyrtUhu. 

Oxycoceut  is  said  to  grow  also  in  the  bogs  of  Hind  Head 

Heath,  near  where  the  Otmmnda  reymUt  grows. 


A  catalogue  of  the  rarer  species  of  indigenons  plants  which 
hare  been  observed  growing  near  Selbome. 


Adoxa  motchatellina,  plentifully 

Arabis  hirtuta 

AspiDi  uM,  many  species,  including 

lohaium 

acuUatuM 

— ^  tpimUotum  and  its  vari- 
eties 

Blechnum  boreale 

CAUPAVvLApatuloyOn  the  dry  gnu 
yelly  banks  of  a  lane  near  Bram- 
shot,  plentiAiUy,  1829;  and  I 
have  specimens  gathered  there 
in  1835,  by  Miss  Frances  Pamp- 
lin. 

Chenopodium  Bonui  Henricut, 
about  the  Priory,  plentifully 

Epilobium  angusHfolium 

Eriophorum,  two  species  now 
together  in  the  bogs  at  Oak- 
hanger 

Hesperis  inodora^  in  the  hedge  of 
the  orchard  field  a^oining  Mr. 
White's  garden,  whence  it  may 
possibly  have  originally  escapea. 
1  have  however,  in  the  present 
year  (1836),  seen  it  in  three  dis- 
tant spots  in  this  county,  appa- 
rently wild 

Hypericum  elodes,  bogs  on  the 
various  Commons,  plentifully 

Lathyrds  latifolius.  Long  lithe, 
Selbome,  1837;  Mr.  Al.  Irvine 

LiTHOSPERMUM  officinale 

Littorella  lacustris,  Woolmer 
pond  is  in  a  manner  paved  with 
it ;  also  Frensham  ponds 

Lycopodi  i;  M  inundatum,  bogsnear 


duced  to  nolioe  here  this  beau- 
tiful and  rare  plant,  although 
strictly  it  would  not  come  within 
the  present  limits.  I  found  it 
in  August  1828,  most  abundant- 
ly in  the  large  woods  between 
East  Meon  and  Clanfield,  a  few 
miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Petersfield 

Mentha  rolunaifblia 

MfENCHiA  erecta 

Narthecium  omfragum 

Radiola  mUlegrana 

Ranunculus  murvifloirfu^  on  the 
stony  banks  m  and  near  the  vil- 
lage 

Ribes  gtosmiariay  hedge-banks; 
also  at  Prior's  Dean,  near  Sel- 
bome 

Tvbrum^  near  the  Priory, 
towards  Oakhanger 

Spergula  nodota 

Taxus  haccata.  There  are  two  re- 
markably fine  and  larre  old  trees 
in  this  neighbourhood ;  the  one 
in  Selbome  and  the  other  in  Pri- 
or's Dean  Church-yards ;  the 
stem  of  the  latter  measures  near- 
ly 30  feet  in  circumference,  and 
that  of  the  former  scarcely  less. 
Both  equal  in  appearance,  if 
they  do  not  surpass,  the  famous 
venerable  tree  at  Aldworth,  in 
Berkshire. 

Tees  DAL  I A  nvdicavlu^  most  abun- 
dant all  over  the  sandy  district 

TuRRiTis  glabra^  bank  near  Frox- 
field,  sparingly 

yioi^kflavicornuy  not  unfrequent 


Oakhanger 
Mela MPY RUM  crutatum.   I  am  in- 

The  district  is  rich  in  Fems,  Willows,  &c.,  the  former  in- 
deed flourish  in  the  deep  shady  lanes  in  wonderful  variety 
and  unusual  beauty. 
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Art.  VII. — List  of  the  Entomological  Writings  of  Tltomas  Say. 

By  Edward  Doubledat,  Esq. 

Since  my  return  from  the  United  States,  several  of  my  friends 
have  suggested  to  me  that  the  publication  of  a  list  of  the  ento- 
mological writings  of  Thos.  Say,  especially  if  diat  list  indica- 
ted the  works  in  which  they  can  be  found,  would  render  a  ser- 
vice to  Entomology,  and  be  in  part  the  means  of  doing  justice, 
or  causing  it  to  be  done,  to  the  merits  of  that  indefatigable  na- 
turalist, whose  labours  are  far  less  known  tiian  they  ought  to 
be,  partly  from  the  vast  variety  of  publications  through  which 
his  papers  were  given  to  the  public,  and  partiy  from  the  litUe 
attention  which  has  been  paid  in  England  to  the  labours  of 
our  transatlantic  brethren. 

We  are,  it  is  true,  accustomed  to  look  on  Say  as,  par  ex- 
cettencey  the  American  entomologist ;  but  how  few  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  that  ardent  zeal,  that  untiring  energy,  that 
perseverence  under  the  most  depressing  circumstances,  that 
mde&tigable  industry  in  collecting,  that  laborious  accuracy  in 
describing  with  clearness  and  precision,  and  above  all,  of  tiiat 
high  moral  worth,  that  kindness  of  heart  and  gentieness  of 
disposition,  which  make  him  an  object  of  veneration  to  all 
who  knew  him,  and  cause  his  memory  to  be  cherished  with 
fondness  by  all  who  had  once  the  happiness  of  calling  him 
their  friend! 

Thomas  Say  is  no  more.  Science  mourns  yet  over  the  no- 
blest of  her  votaries  in  the  Western  World.  Long  has  he 
been  robbed  of  much  of  the  merit  due  to  him,  by  some,  through 
ignorance,  by  others,  wilftdly .  There  are  those,  shaine  be  up- 
on them !  there  are  those  to  whom  he  sent  specimens,  label- 
led with  his  own  hand,  with  names  given  them  by  himself, 
to  whom  he  pointed  out  when  and  where  he  had  described 
those  species, — there  are  those  who  yet  have  wantonly  disre- 
garded his  names,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  his  writings,  described  these  very  specimens  under 
others,  for  the  sake  of  a  claim  to  an  apparent  priority  in  nam- 
ing them,  false  though  that  claim  were.  Let  us,  in  England, 
for  the  ftiture,  strive  to  do  him  justice.  From  English  natu- 
ralists he  has  experienced  no  wilful  injury ;  by  neglect  how- 
ever he  has. 

By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Harris  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  I  am 
enabled  to  publish  a  more  complete  list  of  Say^s  entomologi- 
cal writings  than  has  yet  appeared.     They  are  as  follows. — 
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1.  Description  of  several  new  species  of  North  American  Insects.  Jour- 
nal of^the  Academy  of  Nat  Sciences  of  Philadelphia;  yoI.  i.  pp.  19 — 
23.    Published  in  June,  1817. 

This  paper  contains  5  CicindeltB^  1  Nemognatha,  1  ZonUis  and  1  Di- 
op$u. 

2.  Some  account  of  the  Insect  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hessian  Fly, 

and  of  a  parasitic  insect  that  feeds  on  it  Joum.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  vol. 
i.  pp.  45 — 48,  and  63 — 64.    Published  July  and  August,  1817. 

3.  Mono^ph  of  the  North  American  Insects  of  the  genus  Cicindela, — 
Amencan  Philosophical  Transactions,  New  Series,  vol.  i.  pp.  401 — 
426.    Published  in  1818. 

4.  Descriptions  of  the  Thysatwura  of  the  United  States.  Joom.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 1—14.    Published  in  1821. 

5.  On  a  South  American  species  of  CEstnu  which  infests  the  human  body* 
Jour.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  vol.  ii.  pp.  353 — 360.    Published  Decemb.  1822 

6.  Descriptions  of  Insects  of  the  Families  CarMci  and  Hydrocanthaci 
inhabiting  North  America.  Am.  Phil.  Trans.  New  Ser.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 — 
109.    Published  in  1823. 

7.  Descriptions  of  some  new  species  of  Hymenopterous  Insects,  collected 

during  the  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Long,  m  1819-20.  Western  Quarterly  Reporter,  Vol.  ii.  No.  1 
for  Jany.  Feby.  &  March,  1823,  pp.  71 — 82 ;  8vo.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

8.  Descriptions  of  Insects  belonging  to  the  Order  Neuropteruy  Linn,  and 
Latreule,  collected  by  the  Expedition  under  the  command  of  Major 
Long.  West.  Quart  Reporter,  Vol.  ii..  No.  2,  for  April,  May,  &  June, 
1823,  pp.  160—165. 

9.  Descriptions  of  Dipterous  Insects  of  the  United  States.  Jour.  Acad 
Nat  Sci.  vol.  iii.  pp.  9—54,  and  73—104.    Published  in  1823. 

10.  Descriptions  of  Coleopterous  Insects  collected  in  the  Expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  (356  species).  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
139—216,  238—282,  298—331,  403— 462 ;  and  vol.  i v.  p.  83— 99. 
Published  in  1823^. 

11.  Account  of  the  Insect  (Mqeria  esntiasa)  so  injurious  to  the  Peach-tree 
Joum.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  vol.  iii.  pp.  216—217.    Published  1823. 

12.  Eeating's  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Source  of  St  Peter's  Ri- 
ver, &c.    8vo.  Philadelphia,  1824. 

The  Appendix  contains  descriptions  by  Say  of  47  Coleopterous,  1 
Orthopterous,  7  Hemipterous,  1 1  Neuropterous,  74  Hymenopterous 
and  39  Dipterous  Insects. 

13.  American  Entomology,  3  vols.    Published  1817 — 1828. 

14.  Descriptions  of  New  American  species  of  the  genera  ^tfpfi?«f»ff,  Trachys 
and  Elater,  Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  New  York,  vol.  i.  pp.  249— 
268.    Published  February  and  June,  1825. 

15.  Descriptions  of  new  Hemipterous  (and  Orthopterous)  Insects  collected 
in  the  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Jour.  Acad.  Nat  Sci. 
vol.  iv.  p.  307—345.    Published  March  and  April,  1825. 

16.  Descriptions  of  new  species  of  Hister  and  Hololepta  inhabiting  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Joum.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  vol.  v.  p.  32 — 47.  Published  J  une 
and  July,  1825. 

17.  Descriptions  of  new  speeies  of  Coleopterous  Insects  inhabiting  tli^ 
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United  States.    Jour.  Acad  Nat  Sci.  voL  v.  pp.  160—204,  237—284, 
293—304.     Published  Dec.  1825,  Nov.  and  Dec.  1826. 

18.  Note  on  LeConte's  Coleopterous  Insects  of  North  America. 

19.  Descriptions  of  new  species  of  Hymenoptera  of  the  United  States. 

These  two  papers  were  published  in  a  periodical  which  expired  at 
the  third  uumber,  entitled  '  Contributions  to  the  Maclurean  Ljoeum 
of  Philadelphia,'  the  former  in  July,  1827,  and  the  latter  in  Jan.  1828. 

20.  Descriptions  of  North  American  Dipterous  Insects.  Joum.  Acad.  Nat 
Sci.  Fol.  vi  part  1.  p.  149—178,  and  toI.  vi.  part  2,  p.  183—188.— 
Published  in  1829-30. 

21.  Correspondence  relative  to  the  Insect  that  destroys  the  Cotton  Plant. 
From  the  New  Harmony  Disseminator,  1830. 

22.  Descriptions  of  new  North  American  Insects,  and  Observations  on  some 

already  described. 

This  paper  contains  only  CoUoptera^  and  ends  with  part  of  the  £la' 
teridie.  It  was  printed  at  New  Harmony,  at  different  intervals  be- 
tween March  17tli,  1830,  and  Aug^ust  Ist,  1834,  forming  an  8vo.  vu- 
lume  of  81  pa^.  Part  of  this  paper  was  reprinted  in  the  fourth  vol. 
of  the  new  series  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1834.  The  remainder  of  the  part  already  published 
at  New  Harmony,  and  a  continuation  from  Say's  MSS.  will  appear  in 
the  next  Tolume  of  their  Transactions.  It  ends  with  Eucnemii  and 
T7irotcu$. 

23.  Descriptions  of  new  species  of  Curculionites  of  North  America,  with 
Observations  on  some  of  the  species  already  known.  8vo.  pp.  30. — 
New  Harmony,  Indiana,  1831. 

24.  Descriptions  of  new  snecies  of  Heteropterous  Hemiptera  of  North  Ame- 

rica.   8vo.  pp.  39.    New  Harmony,  Dec.  1831. 

25.  New  species  of  North  American  Insects  found  by  Joseph  Barabino, 

chiefly  in  Louisiana.    8vo.  pp.  16.    New  Harmony,  Jany.  1832. 

26.  Descriptions  of  new  North  American  Hemipterous  Insects,  belonging 
to  the  first  family  of  the  section  Homoptera  of  Latreille.  Jour.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Tol.  vi.  pp.  235—244,  and  291—314.    Published  1830-1. 

27.  Descriptions  of  new  North  American  Coleopterous  Insects,  with  Ob- 

servactions  on  some  already  described.    Boston  Journal  of  Natural  His- 
tory, Vol.  i.  No.  2,  for  May,  1835. 

28.  Descriptions  of  new  species  of  North  American  Hymenoptera^  and  Ob- 
servations on  some  already  described.  Boston  Journal  of  Nat  Hist. 
Vol.  i.  No.  3,  May  1836,  and  No.  4,  May,  1837. 

29.  Descriptions  of  new  North  American  Neuropterous  Insects,  {LiheUtdi- 
dm^  Ephemeridet^  andMepaloptera),  and  Observations  on  others  already 
described. 

This  paper  was  not  published  when  I  was  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in 
October,  but  Dr.  Harris  informed  me  that  it  would  appear  in  tiie  forth- 
coming  rolnme  of  tiie  Journal  of  tibe  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philaifel|diia.  A  few  manuscript  descriptions  are  still  in  Dr.  Harris's 
hands. 

Epping,  Feb,  18^A,  1839. 
Vol.  III. — ^No.  27.  n.  s.  q 
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Art.  VTII. — Remarks  on  the  Red-Legged  Partridge   (Perdix  rubra. 
Bliss.)     By  W.  Bernard  Clarke,  M.D. 

Thinking  some  remarks  upon  the  red-legged  partridge,  which 
is  now  rapidly  spreading  over  our  island,  may  prove  interest- 
ing to  some  of  yoiu-  many  readers,  I  venture  to  send  them  for 
insertion  in  your  ^  Magazine  of  Natural  History.^ 

Red-legged  Partridge. 

Perdix  rubra; ••••.Brisson. 

harbarica;  ..— — 

rufa  major  ; Gesner^  &  Jonston. 

alba; • Brisson. 

gr€Bca; ^Ray. 

Tetrao  ru/us; Gmelin. 

Red  Partridge; Albin. 

Greek  or  Chreat  red  Partridge  ; Willughby. 

Ghreek  Partridge,  and  Guernsey  Partridge  ;  Latham. 

Red-legged  Partridge  ;  Ray,  Willughby,  & 

from  Barbary  ; Edwards.      [ Albin . 

Barbary  Partridge; Shaw's  Travels. 

Bartavelle  ;   • Bufibn. 

This  partridge  is  called  the  "  red-legged  bird  "  by  sports- 
men, to  distinguish  it  from  the  common  species,  which  is  de- 
signated the  "grey  bird." 

The  red-legged  partridge  is  foimd  in  France  and  the  south- 
em  parts  of  Europe,  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  islands  of  Jersey 
and  Guernsey ;  it  is  also  said  to  frequent  the  woody  moun- 
tains of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  generally  about  half  as  large 
again  as  the  common  species,  from  which  it  is  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  the  variety  of  the  plumage.  The  colour  of  the 
crown  of  the  head  and  back  is  a  reddish  brown ;  throat  of  a 
pure  white,  bordered  by  a  dense  black  band,  which  passes 
upwards  as  far  as  the  eyes ;  breast  of  a  bluish  ash  colour,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  beautifrdly  mottled  with  black  ;  abdo- 
minal surface  of  a  reddish  tint :  the  feathers  on  the  sides  of 
the  body,  which  overlap  the  wings  when  closed,  are  marked 
with  bluish-ash,  white,  black,  and  chestnut,  so  disposed  as  to 
present  a  series  of  somewhat  crescent-like  spots,  giving  to  the 
whole  a  very  elegant  appearance :  the  bill  and  tarn  are  red, 
the  latter,  in  the  adult  male,  are  furnished  with  a  strong  tu- 
bercle on  the  inner  surface. 

This  species  was  introduced  into  England  about  the  year 
1790,  by  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  and  Lord  Rendlesham,  each 
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of  whom  had  eggs  procured  on  the  continent,  carefully  brought 
to  England,  and  placed  imder  domestic  fowls ;  the  former  at 
Sudboum  (near  Orford,  in  Suffolk),  one  of  his  shooting  resi- 
dences ;  the  latter  on  his  estates  at  Rendlesham,  a  few  miles 
distant  from  Sudboum :  from  the  above-mentioned  places  the 
birds  have  been  gradually  extending  themselves  over  the  ad- 
jacent counties,  and  in  the  ratio  of  their  increase  the  grey 
partridge  appears  to  have  diminished,  and  from  the  pugna- 
ceous  character  of  the  former  species,  it  threatens  ultimate 
destruction  to  the  latter;  for  wherever  it  establishes  itself 
the  grey  bird  is  driven  from  the  inclosures. 

For  several  years  after  its  first  introduction  it  was  much 
prized  and  sought  after  by  sportsmen,  as  it  was  a  larger  bird 
for  the  table,  although  very  far  inferior  in  richness  of  flavour 
to  the  common  grey  partridge ;  and  it  is  stiU  preferred  by  some 
from  its  flesh  being  whiter  and  more  delicate.  Being  also  a 
bolder  bird  in  habits,  more  alert,  and  rising  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  the  common  species,  it  was  consequently  more 
diflicult  to  secure,  and  was  thought  to  reflect  more  sportsman- 
like credit  upon  him  who  possessed  the  skill  required  to  bring 
down  the  object  of  his  pursuit  At  length  its  habits  became 
better  known,  and  it  was  then  found  that  one  great  difficulty 
attending  the  shooting  this  species  of  game  arose  from  the 
peculiar  habit  which  it  possessed  of  running  to  a  distance  af- 
ter alighting  from  its  flight;  on  which  account  the  dogs,  com- 
ing upon  the  scent,  were  baffled,  being  induced  to  draw  upon 
their  game,  and  even  then  the  birds  would  not  rise  except  at 
a  very  considerable  distance,  generally  far  out  of  gun-range* 
As  it  is  the  habit  of  the  bird  to  run  to  a  distance  upon  being 
disturbed,  very  little  sport  can  be  expected  in  the  pursuit,  un- 
less the  weather  is  extremely  wet,  when  they  appear  less  in- 
clined to  run ;  they  rise  at  a  less  distance,  and  the  sportsman 
consequently  secures  a  greater  number  of  shots.  But  the  most 
effectual  means  of  securing  them,  and  one  which  is  resorted 
to  by  many  sportsmen,  who  are  anxious  to  exterminate  the 
breed,  finding  they  are  destroying  their  sport  and  rapidly  re- 
ducing the  numbers  of  grey  birds,  is  to  attack  them  during 
severe  weather,  in  the  snow,  when  the  birds  resort  to  the 
hedge-rows  for  shelter,  whence  they  may  be  dislodged,  and 
thus  made  to  present  easy  shots  for  the  sportsman.  Instan- 
ces have  been  known  of  these  birds  alighting  in  the  midst  of 
a  field  deeply  covered  with  snow,  into  the  depths  of  which 
they  sunk,  and  were  afterwards'  taken  out  alive  by  hand.  In 
the  shooting  season,  when  they  have  been  disturbed,  I  have 
observed  them  to  rise  from  one  field,  fly,  and  alight  in  the 
midst  of  the  next,  run  over  the  remainder  of  that  field,  take 
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wing,  fly  over  the  aci^acent  hedge,  and  alight  in  the  field  be- 
yond :  diis  they  wiU  repeatedly  do,  elBectually  baffling  the 
party  who  had  marked  them  down  in  the  first  field,  and  sup- 
posing them  secure,  had  followed  them  up  to  get  shots  upon 
their  next  rising.  These  birds  run  with  great  rapidity,  with 
the  head  and  neck  erect :  thus  being  able  to  observe  their 
pursuers  at  a  distance,  they  can  the  more  effectually  escape 
the  threatening  danger.  They  firequent  com-fidds,  preferring 
the  upper  land,  amid  the  security  and  shelter  of  which  they 
breed :  during  harvest,  when  the  fields  are  occupied  by  the 
reapers,  they  retire  to  the  adjacent  fallow  fields,  or  the  neigh- 
bouring copses ;  and  in  the  evening,  when  all  is  still,  return 
to  the  corn-fields  and  feed  on  the  ears  of  com  in  the  sheaves, 
both  late  in  the  evening  and  early  in  the  morning.  After  the 
com  is  cut  they  firequent  the  same  fields,  then  in  stubble, 
night  and  morning,  where  they  regale  themselves  upon  the 
grain  which  has  fsdlen  firom  the  sheaves  during  harvest  In 
the  middle  of  the  day  they  retire  to  the  fields  of  turnips,  by 
the  leaves  of  which  they  are  sheltered  fi'om  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
or  to  the  lowland  meadows,  where  they  delight  in  the  humid- 
ity of  such  situations.  They  also  occasionally  bask  in  the 
sun,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  by  the  side  of  some  sandy  bank, 
where,  like  many  of  the  feathered  tribes,  with  outstretched 
leg  and  fluttering  wing,  they  shake  the  dry  warm  sand  into 
their  feathers,  occasionally  preying  upon  the  numerous  in- 
sects which  they  find  around  them ;  in  such  situations  they 
often  assemble  their  young  broods,  which  sport  around  the 
parent  birds,  essaying  to  capture  their  insect  prey.  In  the 
winter,  when  the  stubble  fields  are  ploughed  up,  they  retire 
to  the  upland  meadows,  or  to  the  hedge-rows  or  copses,  where 
they  are  sheltered  firom  much  of  the  inclemency  of  the  sea- 
son. The  female  lays  firom  fifteen  to  twenty  eggs,  of  a  light 
stone  colour,  fireckled  with  very  minute  reddish  brown  spots, 
and  varied,  here  and  there,  with  spots  of  a  larger  size,  and  of 
a  rather  darker  colour.  The  nest  is  constmcted  of  dried  grass 
and  leaves,  upon  the  ground,  in  some  warm  and  sheltered 
part  of  afield  of  growing  com,  grass,  or  clover,  where  the  pa- 
rent bird  sits  with  much  assiduity  until  the  young  are  hatch- 
ed, which,  like  those  of  the  grey  partridge,  are  capable  of 
running  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  excluded  from  the  shell, 

Since  the  introduction  of  these  birds  into  England,  they 
have  spread  throughout  Sufiblk,  into  Norfolk,  Essex,  and 
Cambridgeshire ;  it  appears  they  are  now  making  their  ap- 
pearance in  Lincoln^ire,  and  probably  will  soon  extend 
themselves  over  the  adjacent  counties. 

Ipswich,  Feb.  13/A,  1839. 
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SHORT  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Fall  of  Meteorolites  at  the  Cape,^ — Knowing  your  intima- 
cy with  Mr.  Charlesworth,  the  Editor  of  the  ^  Magazine  of 
Natural  History/  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  some  account  of 
an  extraordinary  phenomenon  that  took  place  on  my  return 
from  the  interior,  may  not  prove  wholly  uninteresting  to  him. 
On  the  morning  of  the  Idth  October,  about  9  o^clock,  a  fall  of 
stones  (of  which  a  specimen  is  herewith  sent)  occurred  in  the 
Bokkeveld,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Tulbagh,  attended  with 
the  most  awful  noise,  louder  and  more  appalling  than  the 
strongest  artillery,  causing  the  air  to  vibrate  for  upwards  of 
eighty  miles  in  every  direction.  Indeed  it  was  felt  from  the 
Cape  Flats  to  the  edge  of  the  Great  Karroo,  and  again  from 
Clan  William  to  the  River  Zonderend,  near  Swellendam. — 
The  noise  was  awful ;  and  by  those  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  spot  where  the  stones  fell,  is  described  as 
something  similar  to  the  discharge  of  artillery, — by  those  at  a 
greater  distance  as  rocks  rolling  from  a  mountain ;  which  was 
the  sensation  at  Worcester,  some  forty  miles  from  the  chief 
site  of  the  phenomenon.  Many  felt  a  curious  sensation,  es- 
pecially about  the  knees,  as  if  Uiey  had  been  electrified.  At 
the  time  of  the  occurrence  I  was  on  the  very  skirts  of  its  in- 
fluence, on  the  edge  of  the  Karroo,  in  company  with  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice  Menzies.  At  the  moment  of  the  explosion  I  wit- 
nessed a  volume  of  the  electric  fluid  forcing  its  way  from  the 
west  in  the  form  of  a  Congreve  rocket ;  it  exploded  almost 
immediately  over  my  head,  into  apparent  globules  of  fire,  or 
transparent  glass.  Throughout  the  region  of  the  phenome- 
non the  air  was  highly  charged  with  the  electric  fluid,  espe- 
cially the  night  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  stones.  The  mountains 
around  Worcester  and  the  Bokkeveld  being  in  one  continued 
blaze  of  lightening,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  described 
the  fire  as  rising  from  the  earth.  The  stones  (the  quantity 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  supposed  severed  cwts.) 
fell  in  the  presence  of  a  farmer,  who  had  with  him  a  Hotten- 
tot, who  stood  so  near  the  shower  as  to  become  perfectly  in- 
sensible for  some  time,  either  from  the  electricity  or  from  the 
effects  of  fright  The  stones  fell  in  three  spots,  but  all  with- 
in a  square  of  forty  or  fifty  yards.  Some  fell  on  hard  ground 
when  they  were  smashed  into  small  particles ;  others  in  soft 

1  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Robert  Tbompson,  Esq.,  of  the  AdmiraltT,  by 
Geor^^e  Thompson,  Esq.,  author  of  the  well  known  **  Travels  in  Soutli  Af- 
rica.'*—En. 
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ground,  where  they  were  dug  out.  Prior  to  the  real  cause  of 
the  phenomenon  being  known,  it  was  taken  for  an  earthquake. 
Mr.  MacLear  our  Astronomer  Royal,  considers  the  accom- 
panying specimen  as  an  exceedingly  fine  one,  as  it  shows 
distinctly  the  action  of  fire  upon  it,  and  will  help  to  bear  out 
the  opinion  that  such  stones  are  formed  in  the  air,  and  that 
we  are  not  indebted  to  some  of  the  planets  for  them,  as  has 
been  imagined. — George  Thompson. — Cwpe  Touniy  Nov.  2Bihj 
1838. 

[In  a  succeeding  number  we  may  probably  be  able  to  furnish  some  ad- 
ditional information  respecting  the  meteorolite  which  was  transmitted  with 
the  aboTC  notice.  We  understand  from  Prof  Faraday,  that  one  of  the 
same  shower  has  been  received  by  Sir  John  Herschell  — £d.] 

Singular  Procession  of  Caterpillars.  — '  My  engagements 
have  been  too  close  to  admit  of  even  a  day^s  entomologizing, 
but  when  returning  firom  business  excursions  to  the  port  I 
have  taken  my  forceps  with  me  and  caught  everything  that 
came  in  my  way,  the  results  1  shall  send  you  by  the  Goshawk 
if  possible  ;  most  of  the  insects  I  find  imder  bark  which  here 
peels  off  annually.  One  day  last  week  I  chased  a  moth  for 
full  ten  minutes,  and  when  1  at  last  secured  it,  I  found  it  to 
be  Deispeia  pulchella^  or  so  nearly  allied  to  that  species  that 
I  can  detect  no  difTerence,  but  you  must  judge  when  you  re- 
ceive the  specimen.  Cynthia  cardui  is  abundant,  also  a  Po- 
lyommatusy  very  like  one  of  ours  but  not  identical.  The  moths 
I  have  seen  are  in  no  respect  un-English,  and  in  beetles  I 
have  seen  no  forms  that  are  new  to  me.  I  have  obtained  one 
very  fine  Ichneumon  out  of  a  split  pine-tree.  Hymenoptera 
are  now  tolerably  abundant. 

On  the  3rd  of  May  1  saw  a  procession  of  caterpillars.  They 
were  evidently  Bombycesy  and  in  form  somewhat  resembling 
Arctia  caia,  very  hairy  but  the  hairs  white ;  the  body  dark 
brown  but  marked  with  paler  lines.  These  caterpillars  were 
crossing  the  road  in  single  file,  each  so  close  to  its  predeces- 
sor as  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  were  united  together, 
moving  like  a  living  cord  in  a  continuous  undulating  line. 
At  about  fifty  from  die  end  of  the  line  I  ejected  one  from  his 
station — ^the  caterpillar  immediately  before  him  suddenly 
stood  still,  then  the  next,  and  then  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the 
leader;  the  same  result  took  place  to  the  other  extremity. 
After  a  pause  of  a  few  moments  the  first  aft^r  the  break  in 
the  line  attempted  to  recover  the  communication ;  this  was  a 
work  of  time  and  difficulty,  but  the  moment  it  was  accom- 

>  Extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Edw.  Newman,  Esq.  by  A.  H.  Davis 
Esq.,  F.L.S. 
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plished  by  his  touching  the  one  before  him,  this  one  commu- 
nicated the  &ct  to  the  next  in  advance,  and  so  on  till  the  in- 
formation reached  the  leader,  when  the  whole  line  was  again 
put  in  motion.  On  counting  the  number  of  caterpillars  I 
found  it  te  be  154,  and  the  length  of  the  line  27  feet.  I  next 
took  the  one  which  I  had  abstracted  from  the  line,  and  which 
remained  coiled  up,  across  the  line ;  he  immediately  unrolled 
himself,  and  made  eveiy  attempt  to  get  admitted  into  the  pro- 
cession, after  many  enaeavours  he  succeeded  and  crawled  in, 
the  one  below  falling  into  the  rear  of  the  interloper.  I  sub- 
^quently  took  out  two  caterpillars  about  fifty  from  the  head 
<st  the  procession ;  by  my  watch  I  found  the  intelligence  was 
co&yeyed  to  ihe  leader  in  thirty  seconds,  each  caterpillar 
st(^ing  at  the  signal  of  the  one  in  his  rear ;  the  same  effect 
was  observable  behind  the  break,  each  stopping  at  a  signal 
from  the  one  in  advance ;  the  leader  of  the  second  division 
then  attempted  to  recover  the  lost  connection ;  that  they  are 
unprovided  with  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell  appeared  evi- 
dent, since  the  leader  turned  right  and  left  and  often  in  a 
wrong  direction  when  within  half  an  inch  of  the  one  imme- 
diately before  him :  when  he  at  last  touched  the  object  of  his 
search,  the  fact  was  communicated  again  by  signal,  and  in 
thirty  seconds  the  whole  line  was  in  rapid  march,  leaving  the 
two  unfortunates  behind,  who  remained  perfectly  quiet  with- 
out making  any  attempt  to  unroll  themselves.  I  learn  from 
a  medical  gentleman  here  that  these  caterpillars  feed  on  the 
EucalypttMy  and  that  when  they  have  completely  stripped  a 
tree  of  its  leaves  they  congregate  on  the  trunk  and  proceed 
in  the  order  here  described  to  another  tree.  The  caterpillars 
I  saw  must  be  nearly  frill  grown,  measuring  about  2^  inches 
each  in  length. 

I  have  seen  the  empty  shells  of  chrysalides  four  inches 
long ;  the  moths  from  them  must  be  as  large  as  Erebus  Strix, 
We  have  some  very  beautifril  flowers.  Orchidece  have  been 
very  numerous.  Mtmosm  and  Epacrid^  are  just  now  fading. 
In  the  plains  there  are  Ranunculi  in  frill  bloom,  and  an  ex- 
tremely beautifrd  double  Centaurea.  There  are  tree  mallows 
by  the  river  six  or  eight  feet  high.  I  shall  send  a  few  lizards, 
a  fine  snake  sixty-one  inches  long,  and  a  few  scorpions. — A. 
H,  Davis, — Adelaide f  South  Australiay  6th  September ^  1838. 

Description,  of  a  new  species  of  Lamia, — 
Lamia  Lucia.    Lanuginosa,  brunnea,  capite  obscuriori,  prothoracis  maculse 
ties  letd  flayi;  elytra  laet^  flaTa,  marginibus  scutellari  et  costati  bmnneis; 
ciBtera  brunnea.    (Corp.  long.  1.5  unc.  lat.  .35  unc.) 

Clothed  with  a  thick  coatins  of  short  hairs.  The  antenna  are  ra- 
ther shorter  than  the  body,  ana,  together  with  the  head,  are  of  a  deep 
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brown  colour  approaching  to  black.  The  prothorax  is  slightly  broad- 
er than  the  head,  and  has  a  short  and  very  obscure  spine  situated 
near  the  middle  of  each  side ;  the  sides  are  moreover  a  little  wrinkled ; 
it  is  of  a  rich  velvetty  brown  colour,  with  three  large  yellow  spots  on 
the  upper  side ;  one  of  these  is  situated  centrally,  is  broad  anteriorly 
and  narrow  posteriorly  but  does  not  quite  reach  either  of  the  margins ; 
the  other  spots  are  situated  one  on  each  side,  are  of  an  oblong  shape, 
rather  wider  posteriorly.  The  scutellum  and  the  parts  of  the  elytra 
immediately  adjoining  it,  are  brown.  The  elytra  are  yellow,  the  late- 
ral margins  being  bordered  by  a  somewhat  flexuose  brown  line,  which 
ceases  belbre  the  apex.    The  underside  and  legs  are  brown. 

Inhabits  Congo. 

This  magnificent  insect  I  believe  to  be  unique  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum ;  it  was  brought  to  this  country  by  Tuckey's 
expedition. — Edw.  Newman. — Deptford,  Feb.  22nd^  1839. 

Botanical  Society  of  London. — The  number  of  Members 
amounta  to  100,  of  which  42  are  resident,  34  corresponding, 
and  24  foreign, — 47  having  been  elected  since  the  last  Anni- 
versary :  and  the  Council  are  happy  to  state  that  they  have 
received  no  notice  of  secession  of  Members. 

The  number  of  Specimens  of  British  Hants  received, 
amounts  to  18,592,  including  1050  species,  from  which  the 
Society's  collection  has  been  considerably  enriched ;  espe- 
cially through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Baxter,  who  has  presented 
a  valuable  collection  of  British  SaliceSy  comprising  44  species, 
from  specimens  presented  by  Mr.  Borrer  to  the  Oxford  Bota- 
nic Garden.  The  Society  has  also  received  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  British  Carices;  and  solicit  the  attention  of  members 
in  completing  the  genera  Rosa  and  Rubusy  and  the  Crf/pto- 
gatnia. 

The  number  of  foreign  plants  received  is  10,000  specimens. 
The  Council  have  much  gratification  in  stating  that  they  have 
made  arrangements  with  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
who  have  promised  them  every  assistance,  and  have  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  Society's  British  and  foreign  herbaria, 
and  to  the  library.  A  mutual  exchange  of  specimens  will  an* 
nually  take  place  between  the  two  Societies,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  advantageous  to  the  members  of  both. 

The  Council  have  caused  to  be  published  a  sheet  contain- 
ing the  whole  of  ^  DeCandolle's  Natural  Orders  and  Genera,' 
and  the  ^  LinnsBan  Classes  and  Orders.'     It  is  intended  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  arranging  British  collections. — Extract 
from  the  Second  Annual  Report,  read  29^A  November j  1838. 
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Art.  I. — Observations  on  the  Poulp  of  the  Argonaut.    By  Madame 

Jeamnette  rowBR. 

(Concluded  from  Page  106 j. 

Coming  now  to  the  most  essential  point  of  my  researches, 
that  is,  to  verify,  by  unequivocal  proofs,  that  the  poulp  con- 
structs the  shell  of  the  argonaut,  I  can  assert  that  my  design 
was  at  first  to  repeat  the  experiments  of  the  celebrated  Poli 
on  the  eggs  of  this  cephalopod,  in  which  he  discovered  the 
embrio  of  the  shell.  But  I  must  confess  that  here  I  was  un- 
successful ;  and  indeed  I  obtained  very  different  results  from 
my  investigations. 

I  repeated  the  experiments  of  the  illustrious  Neapolitan 
physician,  in  company  with  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Anastasio 
Cocco,  of  Messina,  (famous  for  his  ichthyological  works),  and 
other  persons,  but  nothing  more  was  found  than  a  group  of 
eggs  in  each  individual,  similar  to  millet  seed,  perfecdy  white 
and  transparent,  attached  by  filaments  of  a  brilliant  gluten  to 
a  common  stem  of  the  same  substance.  Three  days  after  the 
first  observation,  on  visiting  an  argonaut,  the  little  poulps 
were  found  in  it,  already  developed,  but  without  shell,  and 
resembling  worms ;  and  having  at  the  inferior  extremity  a 
spot  of  a  brown  colour^  with  some  smaller  ones  disposed  lat- 
erally. These,  when  looked  at  in  the  microscope,  were  con- 
cluded to  be  the  viscera  of  the  animal.  This  was  their  form 
at  the  age  of  three  days;  then  they  gradually  began  to  show 
prominences  of  a  bud-like  appearance,  with  two  series  of  ob- 
scure points,  which  are  the  rudiments  of  the  arms  and  suck- 
ers.   The  arms  began  to  be  distinguishable  as  such  some  days 
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after  the  sailing  ones,  and  on  the  sixth  day  they  had  already 
formed  the  first  lamina  of  the  shell,  exceedingly  soft  to  the 
least  pressure  of  the  finger. 

The  eggs  are  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  spire,  and  when 
excluded  by  the  above-named  animals,  remain  between  the 
roof  of  the  spire  and  the  mantle  of  the  mother.  From  these 
observations  the  result  is  thai  the  newly-born  poulp  has  m^ 
shell)  and,  it  may  be  concluded,  has  none  in  the  egg.  The 
observations  of  Poli  therefore  do  not  correspond  with  the  ex- 
periments made  by  me  on  purpose ;  and  if  not  speaking  of 
so  celebrated  a  man,  I  should  venture  to  say  that  the  internal 
membjrane  of  the  egg  was  mistaken  by  him  for  the  supposed 
nidiment  of  the  shell. 

I  much  wished  to  discover  whether  the  little  poulp  could 
by  itself  without  extraneous  aid,  begin  to  work  the  struc* 
ture  of  its  shell,  or  whether  the  parent  took  part  in  the  origi- 
nal formation,  the  proper  organs  for  secreting  calcareous  mat- 
ter in  the  former  not  being  as  yet  developed.  With  this  view 
I  took  divers  argonauts  at  the  time  of  their  fecundation,  and 
cautiously  cut  ofi*  the  spire.  In  the  direction  of  its  axis  I 
found,  in  one,  a  little  poulp  rolled  up,  and  near  the  apex.<—  , 
Observing  it  attentively  I  perceived  that  between  it  and  the 
bottom  of  the  spire  of  the  parent  shell  there  was  a  tlnnmemt 
brsne,  disposed  in  the  same  form  as  the  curve  of  the  spire, 
and  fitted  to  the  roUed-up  little  poulp,  as  if  the  giuten  in 
which  the  whole  mollusc  was  embedded,  pressed  between  it 
and  the  end  of  the  spire,  became  consolidated  into  a  fine 
membrane  in  the  same  form  as  the  spire ,  aad  embraced 
the  new  little  poulp. 

The  10th  of  September  1836,  wishing  to  continue  my  ex-* 
periments,  I  inclosed  in  the  cage  some  argonauts  at  the  time 
of  their  fecundation,  taking  care  to  examine  them  every  feorth 
day,  and  with  the  usual  precautions  in  handling  them,  for 
they  are  very  irritable,  and  sufier  so  much  firom  being  dis- 
turbed that  diey  soon  die  after  it  I  therefore  took  them  up 
in  a  basin,  by  immersing  it  in  the  water  underneath,  which  I 
tbns  brought  up  together  with  them,  and  posted  mysdf  so 
that  I  might  observe  all  their  movements  without  their  seeing 
me. 

On  the  14ih  I  found  in  one  of  the  shells  a  little  poulp  four- 
teen lines  in  length.  Searched  others,  and  in  some  found 
little  poulps,  in  others  none. 

On  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  visiting  them  aa  usual, 
found  two  parent  poulps  dead.  In  the  one  in  which  I  had 
first  seen  the  little  poulp  I  found  it  had  already  passed  into* 
the  spire. 
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On  the  34th  retarned  to  examine  the  same  shell,  and  there 
fecmd  the  little  moUusc  already  covered  by  its  thiu  shell, 
which  was  3^  lines  long.  The  mollusc  was  completely  form- 
ed, and  its  shell  had  the  form  of  the  spire  in  which  it  had 
been  framed. 

All  the  experiments  made  by  me  on  this  head  have  always 
had  the  same  results ;  from  which  I  have  deduced  that  the 
mollusc  when  bom,  is  naked  and  incomplete  at  the  time  of 
exclusion  from  the  egg ;  that  it  becomes  progressively  deve- 
loped in  the  end  of  the  spire  of  the  parent  argonaut;  and 
that  after  a  given  time  it  goes  on  forming  its  shell. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  out,  not  more  than  two 
or  three  eggs  develope  themselves  at  the  same  time;  and 
when  the  young  have  grown  to  the  length  of  9  lines,  they  suc- 
cessively inclose  themselves  in  the  spiral  of  the  parent  shell, 
where  the  other  seven  arms  are  thrown  out  in  the  manner  of 
bods.  The  young  poulp  takes  three  days  to  arrive  at  the 
length  of  9  lines ;  and  four  in  the  spiral  to  develope  itself. — 
The  parent  retains  it  three  days  more  under  her,  and  then 
throws  it  forth  from  the  shell. 

I  attempted  to  produce  the  developement  of  the  eggs  as  far 
as  the  production  of  the  young  poulp,  without  the  aid  of  the 
mother,  by  suspending  them  in  a  fine  linen  bag  in  a  phial  of 
sea  water,  taking  care  to  change  it  three  times  a  day ;  but 
this  attempt  did  not  succeed,  having  no  other  result  than  the 
swelling  of  the  eggs,  and  this  alone  from  thrir  beginning  to 
pvtrify. 

I  have  concluded  from  this  that  the  glutinous  material  in 
which  they  are  enveloped  in  the  spire  of  the  parent  con- 
daees  to  their  developement;  and  this  material  being  evi- 
dently a  secretion  of  die  parent,  it  may  be  said  that  without 
her  aid  the  eggs  could  not  be  developed,  and  the  young  shell 
could  not  have  its  foundation  laid  in  the  end  of  tne  qoire. 

In  spite  of  all  these  successful  experiments  in  frivour  of  the 
shell  being  the  property  of  the  poulp  of  the  argonaut,  I  wish- 
ed to  assure  mysdf  of  it  in  a  manner  never  yet  attempted  by 
others.  ^  If  the  argonaut "  I  said  ^^  be  the  constructor  of  its 
shell,  it  should  be  able  to  repair  the  damage  in  case  of  frac- 
ture.'' Although  Signor  Ranzani  had  said,  "  It  is  not  to  be 
believed  that  tfiese  poulps  of  the  argonaut  should  be  so  ill 
provided  with  means  wherewith  to  preserve  their  existence, 
that  if  the  first  habitation  be  broken  or  lost,  they  cannot  con- 
struct another.'*  Still  I  thought  from  his  manner  of  express- 
itig  himself,  it  was  very  evident  that  he  had  never  made  ex- 
perimenta  to  this  end.  Moreover,  I,  who  have  experimented 
on  a  hundred  of  these  molluscs,  have  found  that  having  lost 
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tbeur  shell  Uiey  are  not  capable  of  fonning  another,  but  die. 
Certain,  now,  that  the  experiment  I  intended  to  make  was 
new,  I  broke  in  sereral  places  the  shells  of  twenty-six  indivi- 
duals,  and  to  my  great  satisfaction  found  after  thirteen  days 
the  fractures  healed  in  all  those  which  survived,  which  were 
not  more  than  three.  The  newly  secreted  portion  is  stouts 
than  the  shell  itself,  but  it  is  not  so  white,  and  also  looks  a 
Utde  rough  and  disturbed,  neither  does  it  present  the  usual 
risings,  and  instead  of  ribs,  it  has  some  longitudinal  furrows. 

Being  desirous  of  observing  in  what  manner  the  poulp  op- 
erated in  repairing  the  broken  shell,  I  took  one  the  day  after 
the  first  experiment,  and  found  that  the  aperture  was  covered 
by  a  thin  glutinous  lamina^  which,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  a 
cobweb,  unites  the  two  margins  of  the  broken  shell.  The 
next  day  the  lamina  became  thickened  to  a  certain  degree, 
and  more  opaque,  till  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  days  the  new 
piece  had  become  quite  calcareous.  Whilst  in  the  act  of 
mending  the  fractures  in  the  shell,  I  am  quite  sure  the  argo- 
naut applied  the  sails  to  the  shell,  and  wrinkled  them  upon 
it,  and  by  this  movement  I  considered  the  glutinous  secretion, 
which  finally  became  calcareous  substance,  to  be  Terified. 

As  yet  I  have  shewn  the  argonaut  to  be  the  constructor^ 
of  its  shell,  because  it  can  repair  it,  is  like  other  Testacea^ 
which  are  not  more  expert  than  the  argonaut  in  hiding  the 
appearance  of  the  patch  mended :  but  a  circumstance  in  my 
mollusc  has  appeared  new  to  me,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it 
has  ever  been  observed  in  other  Testacea.  This  is,  that  when- 
ever the  poulp  can  find  pieces  of  other  argonaut  shells  in  the 
place  where  it  is  going  to  mend  its  own,  by  means  of  its  sail 
arm  it  takes  the  piece  of  broken  shell  which  it  believes  capa- 
ble of  filling  up  the  space  fractured,  and  holds  it  there  till 
it  has  excreted  the  material  necessary  to  attach  it  firmly, 
thus  sparing  itself  the  trouble  of  filling  up  a  large  aperture  by 
its  own  secretion. 

After  such  a  series  of  experiments  it  seems  to  me  to  be  suf- 
ficiently proved  that  the  poulp  of  the  argonaut  is  the  fabrica- 
tor of  die  shell  in  which  it  lives,  and  out  of  which  it  cannot 
long  exist. 

In  presenting  to  you,  gentlemen,  a  succinct  account  of  the 
results  of  my  experiments,  I  have  claimed  no  more  than  to 
merit  your  indulgence,  and  shall  feel  pleased  if  I  have  obtain- 
ed it,  if  only  for  my  good  intentions. 

The  illustrious  members  Prof.  Carmelo  Maravigna,  Prof. 
A.nastasio  Cocco,  and  Prof.  Carlo  Gemmellaro,  encouraged 
me  to  prosecute  my  researches  so  far,  and  having  been  ho- 
noured by  this  illustrious  society  with  the  title  of  Correspond- 
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ing  Member,  I  am  encouraged  still  fisurther  to  make  my  re- 
searches proTe  osefiil.  My  principal  aim,  which  was  to  prove 
that  the  argonaut,  like  other  Testacea)  had  the  power  of  form- 
ing its  own  shell,  has  been  fiiUy  attained  by  successfiil  expe- 
riments, the  results  of  which  I  have  not  failed  to  send  to  you, 
whether  proved  by  the  broken  shells  mended  by  the  molluscs 
themselves ;  or  by  means  of  the  shells  and  animals  preserved 
in  spirits;  or  by  the  eggs  and  young  poulps  in  different 
stages  of  developement ;  or  finally  by  means  of  coloured 
drawings :  and  you  are  now  in  possession  of  all  that  I  am 
able  to  ekplain. 

I  have  sent  you  other  notices  respecting  the  physiology  and 
history  of  this  mollusc,  having  thought  them  worthy  of  your 
study  and  attention ;  and  if  they  meet  the  approbation  of  men 
like  you,  illustrious  in  science,  I  intend  to  institute  many  other 
researches,  not  only  upon  the  argonaut,  but  on  other  mol- 
luscs, upon  which  I  have  already  commenced  some  experi- 
ments to  prove  whether  any  of  the  parts  of  the  animal  are 
capable  of  being  reproduced,  and  which  I  shall  have  the 
honour  before  long  to  submit  to  your  attention. 


ADDITIONAL  RBBIARKS. ' 

Madame  Power  commences  her  account  of  this  ncrw  series 
of  observations  on  the  argonaut,  by  stating  that  they  were 
made  on  her  return  to  Sicily  after  a  visit  to  London,  where, 
having  exhibited  her  collection  of  argonauts  to  Mr.  Gray  and 
Mr.  Charlesworth,  she  was  made  acquainted  with  the  true 
nature  of  the  little  parasite*  which  she  had  previously  mista- 
ken for  the  young  of  the  argonaut  itself.  Madame  Power 
then  proceeds  to  say, — "  The  vermicule  believed  by  me  to  be 
a  potdp  might  have  misled  others  better  versed  than  myself 
in  Malacology ;  for  it  had  two  rows  of  suckers  along  its  bo- 
dy, and  resembled  one  of  the  arms  of  the  poulp:  it  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  mistook  it  for  a 
poulp,  because  many  animals  at  their  birth  present  one  form, 
and  another  when  fully  developed ;  and  besides,  from  the  ex- 
treme irritability  and  delicacy  of  the  poulp,  it  is  not  so  easy 
for  the  naturalist  to  examine  it.    Having,  in  faxX,  seen  these 

■  ^  NaoFe  Osservazione  sulle  uofo  del  Polpo  dell'  Argcnauta  Argo,  Di 
Madame  Jeannette  Power,  Socia  Corresp.  delV  Acad.  Gicenia,  &c." 

'  The  specimens  alluded  to  by  Madame  Power,  preserved  in  spirits,  were 
by  that  lady  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  and 
first  examined  by  Prof.  Owen,  who,  in  the  supposed  young  poulps,  imme- 
diately recognised  the  parasitic  genus  Hectocolytut  of  Curier. — £d, 
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animalcules,  of  a  few  lines  in  length,  in  the  6hell  of  a  living 
argonaut, — then,  on  the  following  day,  finding  them  consi- 
derably increased  in  size, — two  or  three  days  after  not  find- 
ing any  in  the  shell, — again,  upon  re-examining  the  parent 
shell  five  or  six  days  afterwards,  and  finding  therein  a  very 
young  poulp  with  its  little  shell,  both  perfectly  formed; — and 
having  several  times  repeated  these  observations  on  other  ar- 
gonauts, and  always  finding  the  vermiculi  before  observing 
the  little  poulp, — I  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vermi- 
cule  became  transformed  into  a  poulp.  Having,  moreover, 
shown  these  vermiculi  to  some  savansy  who  affirmed  them  to 
be  what  I  conjectured,  viz.,  young  poulps,  I  became  the  more 
persuaded  of  it,  and  no  longer  took  care  to  observe  the  ova 
themselves.  This  year,  however,  I  have  made  the  following 
observations  on  the  progressive  developement  of  the  poulp  of 
the  argonaut.  The  egg  is  at  first  white  and  transparent,  and 
no  structure  can  be  discerned  in  it.  Fifteen  days  after  the 
egg  presented  some  spots  of  a  beautifiil  red  colour,  without 
anything  more.  In  ten  days  more  the  perfect  poulp  could  be 
discerned  through  the  epidermis  of  the  egg.  Then  the  poulp 
began  to  break  through  this  involucrum,  and  appeared 
to  the  naked  eye  of  an  elliptical  form,  with  the  eyes  and 
mouth ;  a  very  transparent  membrane  is  also  observed,  which 
forms  the  mantle.  Towards  the  mouth  some  small  and  al- 
most imperceptible  filaments  are  to  be  observed,  which  I  sup- 
pose to  be  the  rudiments  of  the  branchi<B.  The  poulps  are 
now  naked,  but  in  twelve  days  firom  this  time,  on  visiting  them 
again,  some  were  found  which  had  already  formed  their  shell, 
and  the  parent  retained  them  and  nourished  them  with  her 
gelatinous  secretion,  as  I  have  already  described  in  my  Me- 
moir inserted  in  the  12th  vol.  of  the  *  Transactions  of  the 
Gioenian  Academy.' *' 


Art.  II. — Monograph  of  the  Genus  Sciurus,  with  Descriptions  of 
^ew  Species  and  their  Varieties,  By  J.  Bach  man,  D.D.«  Presi- 
dent ot  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Charlestowu,  South 
Carolma,  &c. 

(Continued  from  Page  133^. 

2.  Texian  Squirrel.     Scinrus  TexiantiSy  {n.  s.) 

In  the  Museum  at  Paris  I  observed  a  species  of  squirrel  of 
which  I  can  find  no  description.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
received  firom  Mexico.    In  the  Museums  of  Berlin  and  Zu- 
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rich  I  alBO  found  wbiit  I  conceive  to  be  the  same  species ; 
and  in  the  British  Museiun  there  is  a  specimen  obtained  at 
Texas  by  Douglass,  agreeing  with  the  others  in  almost  every 
particular.  I  find  also  among  my  notes  a  description  of  a 
specimen  received  by  a  friend  from  the  south-western  parts 
of  Louisiana,  which,  on  a  comparison  with  memoranda  taken 
of  the  other  specimens,  I  do  not  find  to  differ  in  any  impor* 
tant  particular.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  this  species  has 
a  pretty  extensive  range,  from  the  south-western  portions  of 
Louisiana,  through  Texas,  into  Mexico.  Of  its  habits  I  pos- 
sess no  information. 

The  Texian  squirrel  is  about  the  size  of  the  fox  squirrel. 
On  the  upper  surface  there  is  a  mixture  of  black  and  yellow, 
and  om  the  under  parts  deep  yellow.  The  under  sides  of  the 
limbs,  and  also  the  parts  of  the  body  contiguous,  are  whitish 
at  the  base.  Fore  legs  externally,  and  the  feet,  rich  yellow. 
Ears  on  both  surfieu^es  yellow,  with  interspersed  white  hairs. 
Nose  and  lips  brownish  white.  Hairs  of  tail  rich  rusty  jeL- 
low  at  base,  with  a  broad  black  space  near  the  extremity, 
and  finally  tipt  with  yellow. 

DIMENSIONS. 

IN.     LIN. 

Length  of  body 13  6 

Ditto     of  tail  to  end  of  hair 16  0 

Ditto     oftargus 3  0 

Height  of  ears  to  end  of  fur „  6^ 

The  Texian  squirrel  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Sciu- 
ru8  capistratus;  the  latter  species  however  in  all  the  varie- 
ties I  have  examined,  has  uniformly  the  white  ears  and  nose. 
I  am  moreover  not  aware  that  the  Set,  capistratus  exists  in 
the  south-western  parts  of  America,  where  it  seems  te  be  re- 
placed by  the  present  species. 

3.  Golden-bellied  Squirrel.    Sciurus  sub-aurattM,  (n  s.) 

EssENT.  Char. — Size  intermediate  between  the  Northern  Grey  and  the 
Little  Carolina  Squirrel;  tail  longer  than  the  body;  colour  above  grey, 
with  a  wash  of  yellow,  beneath  deep  golden  yellow. 

Dental  formula.— Incis.  |.    Can.  j^.    Mol.  ^.—20. 

In  the  two  specimens  now  before  me,  and  which  are  very 
similar  in  size  and  iparkings,  there  is  no  appearance  of  the 
small  anteri(»r  upper  molar  found  in  several  other  species  of 
diis  genus.  I  conclude  therefore  that  it  either  does  not  ex- 
ist at  all,  or  drops  out  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  have  ac- 
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cordingly  set  down  this  species  as  having  only  ^0  teeth. — 
The  upper  incisors^  which  are  of  a  deep  orange-brown  colour, 
are  of  moderate  size ;  the  lower  incisors  a  little  paler  than 
those  above ;  head  of  moderate  size ;  whiskers  longer  than 
the  head ;  ears  short  and  pointed,  clothed  with  hair  on  both 
surfaces.  The  body  seem  more  formed  for  sprightliness  and 
agihty  than  that  of  the  small  Carolina  squirrel,  and  in  this 
respect  comes  nearest  to  the  northern  grey  squirrel :  the  tail 
is  long,  and  nearly  as  broad  as  that  of  the  last-named  species. 
Colour. — The  whole  upper  surface  grey,  with  a  distinct 
yellow  wash.  The  hairs  which  give  this  outward  appearance 
are  greyish  slate  colour  at  their  base,  then  very  broadly  annu- 
lated  with  yellow,  then  black,  and  near  the  apex  annulated 
with  yellow- white.  The  sides  of  the  face  and  neck,  the  whole 
of  the  inner  side  of  the  limbs,  feet,  and  the  under  parts  of  a 
deep  golden  yellow;  on  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  neck,  how- 
ever, the  hairs  are  obscurely  annulated  with  black  and  whitish; 
the  ears  are  well  clothed  on  both  surfaces  with  tolerably  long 
hair,  of  the  same  deep  golden  hue  as  the  sides  of  the  face ; 
hairs  of  the  feet  mostly  blackish  at  the  root,  and  some  are 
obscurely  tipt  with  black;  hairs  of  the  tail  black  at  the  root, 
and  the  remaining  portion  of  a  bright  rusty  yellow,  each  hair, 
three  times  in  its  length,  annulated  with  black ;  the  under 
surface  of  the  tail  is  chiefly  bright  rusty  yellow ;  whiskers 
longer  than  the  head,  black. 

DIMENSIONS. 

IN.     LIN. 

Length  of  head  and  body 10  6 

Ditto     of  tan,  {tfertebrof) 9  2 

Ditto                 including  fur.... ...12  0 

Ditto     of  palm  to  end  of  middle  fore  claw 1  7 

Ditto     of  heel  to  point  of  middle  nail 2  7 

Ditto     of  fur  on  tLe  back „  7 

Height  of  ear  posteriorly „  6 

Breadth  of  tail  with  hair  extended 8  6 

Weight  U  »>• 

The  two  specimens  from  which  the  above  description  was 
taken  were  procured  in  the  markets  of  New  Orleans,  by  J.  J. 
Audubon,  Esq.  I  possess  no  information  with  regard  to  their 
habits. 

4.  Great-tailed  Squirrel.    Sciurus  magnicaudaUis. 

Seiums  macrourus;  Say,  Long's  Ebtpedition,  vol.  i.  p.  115. 

magnicaudatus  ;  Harlan  s  FaiuiM,  p.  170. 

tnacraurus;  Godman's  Nat.  Hist.  voL  ii.  p.  134. 
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EsflKNT.  Chab. — ^Intermediate  in  sixe  between  the  Seiwrut  einereui  and 
Set.  ieucoHs  ;  body  above,  a  mixed  grey  and  black ;  ean  long ;  tail  very 
broad. 


In  a  number  of  Moseimis  both  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, I  hare  observed  squirrels  labelled  with  the  above 
name,  but  which  must  be  referred  to  the  varieties  of  other 
species.  The  only  genuine  specimen  that  has  come  under 
my  notice  is  the  one  now  existing  in  the  Philadelphia  Muse- 
um, and  which  was,  I  believe,  brought  by  Say,  the  original  dis- 
coverer. Having  at  present  no  access  to  my  notes  with  a  de- 
scription of  this  species  made  two  years  aero,  I  am  obliged  to 
copy  the  original  description  of  Say,  which  I  found,  on  com- 
parison,  to  be  very  accurate.  I  regret,  however,  that  I  am 
unable  to  annex  an  interesting  account  of  the  habits  of  this 
species,  which  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Peale. 

^^  The  body  above,  and  on  each  side,  is  of  a  mixed  grey 
and  black ;  the  iur  is  plumbeous,  black  at  base,  then  pale 
cinnamon  colour,  then  black,  and  finally  cinereous,  with  a 
long  black  tip ;  the  ears,  }  of  an  inch  long,  are  behind  of  a 
bright  ferruginous  colour,  extending  to  the  base  of  the  fiir, 
which,  in  the  winter  dress,  is  prominent  beyond  the  edge ; 
on  the  inside  of  the  ear  the  fur  is  of  a  dull  ferruginous  hue, 
slightly  tipped  with  black ;  the  sides  of  the  head  and  orbits 
of  the  eyes  are  pale  ferruginous :  beneath  the  ears  and  eyes 
the  cheeks  are  dusky ;  the  whiskers  are  composed  of  about 
five  series  of  rather  flattened  hairs,  the  inferior  ones  are  more 
distinct ;  the  mouth  is  margined  with  black ;  the  teeth  are  of 
a  reddish  yellow  colour ;  the  under  part  of  the  head  and  neck, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  feet,  are  ferruginous ;  the  belly  is 
paler,  the  fur  being  plumbeous  at  base ;  ^e  tail  is  of  a  bright 
ferruginous  colour  below,  aud  this  colour  extends  to  the  base 
of  the  fiur  with  a  sub-marginal  black  line ;  on  its  upper  part 
it  is  ferruginous  and  black;  the  fur  within  is  of  a  pale  cinna- 
mon colour,  with  the  base  and  three  bands  black ;  the  tip  is 
ferruginous ;  the  palms  of  the  fore  feet  are  black,  and  the  ru- 
dimental  thumb,  which  is  very  short,  is  covered  by  a  broad 
flat  nail. 

^^  The  fiir  of  the  back  in  the  summer  dress  is  firom  4  to  -x^ 
of  au  inch  long ;  but  in  the  winter  dress  the  longest  hairs  of 
the  middle  of  the  back  are  from  1  inch  to  1|  in  length  ;  this 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  hairs,  combined  with  a  greater 
portion  of  fat,  gives  to  the  animal  a  thicker  and  shorter  ap- 
pearance, but  the  colour  continues  the  same ;  and  it  is  only 
in  the  latter  season  that  the  ears  are  fiinged,  which  is  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  elongation  of  the  hair.    This  spe- 
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0166  was  not  an  unfrequeat  article  of  food  at  our  frugal  yet 
social  meals  at  Engineer  cantonment,  and  we  could  always 
immediately  distinguish  the  bones  from  those  of  other  animals 
by  their  remarkably  red  colour.  The  tail  is  even  more  yolu* 
minous  than  that  of  the  Sciurus  cinereufy  (cat  squirrel).' 

DIMENSIONS. 

IN.     LIN. 

Leog^  of  head  and  body 11       I 

Ditto     of  tail  to  the  end  of  hair 11       3 

Height  of  ear,  far  included. „      9 


5.  Califobnian  Squirrel.    Sciurus  aureogaster. 

Sciurus  aureogaster  ;  F.  Cuv.  and  Geoff.  Mamm. 
Ecureuil  de  la  Cala/omie  ;  Id. 

General  hue  above  deep  grey  grizzled  with  yellow ;  under 
parts  and  inner  side  of  limbs  deep  rusty  red ;  chin,  throat  and 
cheeks  pale  grey ;  limbs  externally  and  feet  coloured  as  the 
body  above ;  hairs  on  the  toes  chiefly  dirty  white ;  tail  large 
and  very  bushy;  hairs  of  the  tail  black,  twice  annulated  with 
dirty  yeUow>  and  broadly  tipped  with  white,  the  white  very 
conspicuous  where  the  hairs  are  in  their  natural  position; 
ears  thickly  clothed,  chiefly  with  blackish  hairs,  the  hinder 
basal  part  externally  with  long  white  hairs,  extending  slight- 
ly on  the  neck ;  all  the  hairs  of  the  body  are  grey  at  the  base, 
those  of  the  upper  parts  annulated  first  with  yellow,  then 
black,  and  then  white ;  whiskers  black,  the  hairs  very  long 
and  b^ily ;  the  under  incisors  almost  as  deep  an  orange  co- 
lour as  the  upper. 

Hahitat  Mexico  and  California. 

DIMENSIONS. 

IN.     LIN. 

Length  fimni  nose  to  root  of  tail ......12  0 

Ditto     of  tail  to  end  of  hair 10  6 

Ditto     of  heel  to  end  of  claws.. ..2  5i 

Ditto     firon&  nose  to  ear 2  \\ 

Height  of  ear  posteriorly „  7\ 

A  second  specimen,  the  locality  of  which  was  not  given, 
diflered  from  the  above  in  having  a  much  richer  colouring. 
The  belly  was  of  a  very  bright  rust  colour ;  hairs  on  the  tail 
black  at  the  roots,  then  broadly  annulated  with  rusty  yellow, 
then  a  considerable  q>ace  occupied  by  black,  the  apical  por- 
tion white ;  but  when  viewed  from  beneath,  a  bright  rust  co- 
lour, like  that  of  the  belly^  was  very  conspicuous^  occupying 
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the  basal  half  of  the  hair :  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  were 
grizzled  with  black  and  white,  and  many  of  the  hairs  weve 
annulated  with  rust  colour ;  or^  the  haunches  and  mBip  the 
hairs  are  annulated  with  rusty  yellow  and  black ;  the  haiis  of 
the  feet  are  chiefly  black. 

The  original  specimen  on  which  this  species  was  founded 
is  in  the  Museum  at  Paris,  and  Mr.  Waterhouse  supplied  me 
with  the  following  description  from  his  own  manuscript  notes. 

"  General  coloiur,  grizzled  black  and  white ;  throat,  chest, 
belly,  inner  side  of  legs,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fore  legs  and 
the  fore  part  of  the  hind  legs  rusty  red ;  tail  very  broad ;  the 
hairs  black,  red  at  the  base  and  white  at  the  apex;  lips  white; 
feet  black,  with  a  few  white  hairs  intermixed ;  fore  part  of 
head  also  black,  with  a  few  intermixed  white  hairs ;  chin 
blackish  in  front,  shading  into  grey. 

DIMENSIONS. 

IN.     LIN. 

Nose  to  root  of  tail 11       6 

Tail  to  end  of  hair 11      0 

Tarsui 2      4} 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Zoological  Society  are  three  speci- 
mens, one  of  which  is  from  Mexico,  and  the  others  are,  un<* 
fortunately,  not  named.  If  they  should  prore  the  same,  they 
exhibit  considerable  variations  in  colour.  In  one  specimen 
the  chin  and  throat  are  grey ;  the  animal  appears  to  be  chang- 
ing its  colour,  over  the  haunches  there  is  a  considerable  ad* 
mixture  of  rusty  red  coloiur ;  the  general  hue  of  the  back  was 
deep  grey ;  the  hairs  at  base  plumbeous,  the  apical  portion 
annulated  with  first  black,  then  rust  colour,  then  black,  vary* 
ing  in  some  hairs. 


6.  Cat  Squirrel.    SciuruB  dnereus, 

Scmrus  cinereus;  Linn.^  Gmel. 

Cat  Squirrel;  B.  Peno.  *Arct  ZooL'  i.  137. 

EsBENT.  Char. — A  little  smaller  than  the  Fox  Squirrel,  larger  than  the 
Northern  GVey  Squirrel ;  body  stoat ;  legs  rather  short ;  iiose  and  ears  not 
white ;  tail  longer  thig[i  the  body. 

This  species  has  been  sometimes  confounded  with  the  fox 
squirrel)  and  at  other  times  with  the  northern  grey  squirrel ; 
it  is,  however,  in  size  intermediate  between  the  two,  and  has 
some  distinctive  marks  by  which  it  may  be  known  from  ei- 
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then  The  northem  grey  squirrel  has,  as  fiir  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  £rom  an  examination  of  many  specimens, 
permanently  five  grinders  in  each  upper  jaw,  and  the  present 
species  has  but  four.  Whether,  at  a  very  early  age,  the  cat 
sqiiirrel  may  not,  like  the  young  fox  squirrel,  have  a  small 
deciduous  tooth,  I  have  had  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  all  the 
specimens  before  me  having  been  obtained  in  autumn  or  win* 
ter,  and  being  adults,  present  the  dental  formula  as  given 
above.  The  fox  squirrel  is  permanently  marked  with  white 
ears  and  nose,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  cat  squirrel : 
the  former  is  a  southern  species, — ^the  latter  is  found  in  the 
middle  and  northem  states. 

Description, — ^The  head  is  less  elongated  than  that  of  the 
fox  squirrel,  the  nose  more  obtuse ;  incisors  rather  narroweiv 
shorter,  and  less  prominent ;  molars,  with  the  exception  of 
their  being  a  little  smaller,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to,  and 
are  similarly  arranged  to  those  of  the  former  species.  The 
neck  is  short ;  legs  short  and  stout ;  nails  narrower  at  base 
than  those  of  the  fox  squirrel,  shorter  and  less  arched ;  the 
tail  also  is  shorter  and  less  distichous ;  the  body,  although 
shorter  is  thicker,  and  the  whole  animal  has  a  heavy,  clumsy 
appearance.  The  fur  is  not  so  soft  as  that  of  the  northem 
grey  squirrel,  but  finer  than  that  of  the  fox  squirrel. 

This  species,  as  well  as  the  last,  is  subject  to  great  varie- 
ties of  colour.  I  have  observed  in  Peale's  Museum  speci- 
mens of  every  shade  of  colour,  from  light  grey  to  nearly  black. 
I  have  also  seen  two  in  cages  which  were  nearly  white,  but 
without  the  red  eyes  which  form  a  characteristic  mark  in  the 
albino.  There  appears  however  to  be  this  difference  between 
the  varieties  of  the  present  species  and  those  of  the  fox  squir- 
rel ; — ^the  latter  are  permanent  varieties ;  scarcely  any  speci- 
mens being  found  in  intermediate  colours:  in  the  present 
there  is  every  shade  of  colour,  scarcely  two  being  found  pre- 
cisely alike. 

The  most  common  variety  however  is  the  grey  cat  squirrel, 
which  I  shall  describe  firom  a  specimen  now  before  me. 

Teeth  orange ;  nails  dark  brown  near  the  base,  lighter  at 
the  extremities ;  on  the  cheeks  there  is  a  slight  tinge  of  yel- 
lowish brown,  extending  to  the  neck  at  the  insertion  of  the 
head ;  the  inner  surface  of  the  ears  of  the  same  colour,  the 
outer  surface  of  the  fiir  on  the  ear,  which  extends  a  little 
beyond  the  outer  edge,  and  is  of  a  soft  woolly  appearance,  is 
light  cinereous  edged  with  rusty  brown ;  whiskers  black  and 
white,  the  former  colour  predominating.  Under  the  throat, 
the  inner  surface  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  the  whole  under 
suriace,  white ;  on  the  back  the  fiir  is  dark  cinereous  near 
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the  foots,  then  light  ash,  then  a  line  of  black  and  tipt  with 
white,  giving  it  on  the  outer  surface  an  iron-grey  appearance. 
The  tail,  which  does  not  present  the  flat  distichous  appear- 
ance of  the  majority  of  the  other  species,  but  is  more  rounded 
and  narrower,  is  composed  of  hairs  which,  separately  exa- 
mined, are  of  a  soiled  white  tint  near  the  roots,  tiien  a  narrow 
marking  of  black,  then  white,  then  a  broad  line  of  black,  and 
finally  broadly  edged  with  white. 

Another  specimen  is  dark  grey  on  the  back  and  head,  and 
a  mixture  of  black  and  cinereous  on  the  feet,  thighs,  and  un- 
der surface.  Whiskers  nearly  all  white.  The  markings  on 
the  tail  are  similar  to  those  on  the  other  specimen. 

DIMENSIONS. 

IN.     LIN. 

Leng^  of  head  and  body 11  3 

Ditto     of  tail,  (fwr<0^«) 9  6 

Ditto                 to  the  tips 12  0 

Height  of  ear  posteriorly „  6 

Pftlm  and  middle  fore  claw ,..  I  6 

Heel  and  middle  hind  claw 2  9 

Length  of  fur  ou  the  back „  7 

Geographical  Distribution. — This  has  been  to  me  a  rare 
species.  It  is  said  to  be  common  in  the  oak  and  hickory 
woods  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  hare  occasionally  met  with  it 
near  Easton  and  York ;  I  also  observed  one  in  the  hands  of  a 
gunner  near  Fredericksburgh,  Virginia.  In  the  northern  part 
of  New  York  it  is  exceedingly  rare,  as  I  only  saw  two  pair 
during  fifteen  years  of  close  observation.  In  the  lower  part 
of  that  state,  however,  it  appears  to  be  more  common,  as  I 
recently  received  several  specimens  procured  in  the  county  of 
Orange. 

This  squirrel  has  many  habits  in  common  with  other  spe- 
cies, resi^g  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  building  in  summer 
its  nest  of  leaves  in  some  convenient  crutch,  and  subsisting 
on  the  same  variety  of  food.  It  is,  however,  the  most  inac- 
tive of  all  our  known  species :  it  mounts  a  tree,  not  with  the 
lightness  and  agility  of  the  northern  grey  squirrel,  but  with 
the  slowness  and  apparent  reluctance  of  the  little  striped 
squirrel  iXo^mias  Lysteri),  After  ascending  it  does  not  mount 
to  the  top,  as  is  the  case  with  other  species,  but  clings  to  the 
body  of  the  the  tree,  on  the  side  opposite  to  you,  or  tries  to 
conceal  itself  behind  the  first  convenient  limb.  I  have  never 
observed  it  leaping  from  branch  to  branch.  When  it  is  in- 
duced in  search  of  food  to  proceed  to  the  extremity  of  a  limb, 
it  moves  cautiously  and  heavily,  and  returns  the  same  way. 
On  the  ground  it  runs  clumsily,  and  makes  slower  progress 
than  the  grey   squirrel.     It  is  usually  fat,  especially  in  au- 
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tnimiy  and  the  flesh  k  said  to  be  ptefeiaUe  to  that  of  aay  of 
our  oth^  species. 

The  oat  squirrel  does  not  appear  to  be  migratory  in  its  ha- 
bits. The  same  pair,  if  undisturbed,  may  be  found  taking  up 
their  residence  in  a  particular  vicinity  for  a  number  of  yean 
in  succession ;  and  Uie  sexes  seem  mated  for  life. 

fT0  he  iumtmued). 


Art.  III.  ^oiice  of  a  species  o/RottH^/aumd  attacked  to  specimens 
of  Vennetus  Bi^oriensis.  By  Nathaniel  Wbthebeil,  £fiq-» 
M.R.C.S.,  F.6.S.,  &c« 

When  I  first  observed  some  specimens  of  Rotalia  upon  the 
whorls  of  the  VermettM  Bognariemis,  I  imagined  that  these 
minute  fossil  bodies  had  been  casually  lodged  in  some  of  the 
small  furrows  upon  its  external  surface ;  forther  observations 
and  additional  specimens,  however,  convinced  me  to  the  con- 
trary, and  I  perceived,  on  a  careful  microscopic  examination, 
that  not  only  were  the  Rotalia  attached  to  the  VerfnettUy  but 
that  in  several  instances  they  were  absolutely  imbedded  in  the 
substance  of  the  shell  itself. 


27 


$   (B 


K^a^^'c 


On  my  first  discovery  of  these  remains,  I  briefly  alluded  to 
the  drcumstance  in  a  paper  read  before  die  Camden  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution,  (April  2($th,  1886),  subsequently 
published  in  the  ^London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Ma- 
gazine.^' I  have  since  considered  that  it  would  be  an  inte- 
resting record  to  have  them  engraved,  exhibiting  the  fosals  of 
the  natural  size,  together  with  magnified  figures^  as  annexed. 

■  ^^Observations  on  some  of  the  Fossils  of  the  London  Clay,  and  in  parti- 
cular those  Organic  Remains  which  haine  been  recently  discoyered  in  the 
Tunnel  of  the  London  and  Binningham  Rail-road.  By  Nath.  Thos.  We- 
therdl,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  M.R.C.S.,  &cr  The  London  and  Edinburgh  Phi- 
losophical Magazine  and  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  ix.,  Dec.  1836,  No.  bQ, 
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■  Vig.  27,  a,  wlricli  is  exoeedingty  minute,  is  accompanied 
with  Uiree  magnified  views ;  aiid^'^.  37,  b,  wilb  the  sane. 

I  was  indnesd  to  have  boUi  apecimens  represented,  as  there 
are  some  slight  diSerences  between  them,  which,  unless  de- 
pending upon  particnlar  periods  of  growth,  may  be  considered 
sufficient  to  constitute  them  dtfeient  species  or  varieties. 

The  locality  whence  I  obtained  my  specimens  is  the  tun- 
nel of  the  London  and  Birmingham  rail-road,  near  Chalk  farm. 
Although  I  have  examined  several  hundreds  from  this  place, 
I  have  only  found  about  eight  or  nine  with  the  Rotalia  at- 
tached. 1  have  had  in  my  possession  at  different  times  some 
thousand  specimens  of  Vermetus  Bognorienavt,  from  High- 
gate,  Bognor,  and  Sheppey,  bnt  I  have  never  before  noticed 
any  minute  ^ell  or  coral  attached  to  them. 

It  was  at  first  my  intention  to  have  givm  a  specific  name ; 
the  present  fossil  however  appears  so  closely  to  resemble  a 
species  found  at  Grrignon,  that  I  have  thought  it  better  not  to 
do  so. 

Hiffk^ate,  March  12th,  1839. 


Art.  IV. — Dtteriptiort  of  a  ntwjbml  Avicula,yrom  the  Liai  Shale 
of  SoTnenetthire.  By  Sauubl  Stdtchbdrv,  Esq.,  Curator  (o 
the  Bristol  Philoeophicat  Jnstihitiou,  &c. 
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AvjcvLA  lonfficastata. 

Shell  inequilateial,  with  six  raised  coitm  radiatinf  from  the  umhoy  each 
rib  extending  far  beyond  the  margin  of  the  valve;  minutely  striated  between 
the  ribs. 

This  very  elegant  fossil  is  remarkable  from  the  great  ex- 
tension of  ike  ribs  which  radiate  from  the  umbo^  in  several 
instances  extending  more  than  an  inch  beyond  the  margin  of 
the  valve.  In  the  five  specimens  which  have  come  under  my 
observation,  there  appears  to  have  beefi  a  determinate  stop- 
page of  growth,  which  is  evidenced  by  a  raised  line  crossing 
the  disc  of  the  shell  and  spinous  terminations  of  the  first- 
formed  ribs. 

The  internal  characters  determine  the  genus  to  which  it 
belongs,  while  the  external  characters  alone  would  have  left 
me  in  doubt  to  which  of  the  following  genera  it  most  proba- 
bly belonged ;  viz.  Avicula^  Pecten,  or  Plagiostama.  The 
number  of  ribs  {nx)  appears  to  be  a  constant  character,  at 
least  judging  from  the  specimens  which  have  already  come  to 
hand. 

For  this  beautiful  fossil  we  are  indebted  to  the  excavations 
made  through  the  lias  shales  along  the  line  of  the  great  west- 
em  railway,  at  Saltford,  between  Bristol  and  Bath.  Avicula 
Cy^ni/>««,  figured  in  PhiUips^s  *  Geology  of  Yorkshire^  resem- 
bles it,  but  the  two  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  justify  their 
separation. 

Bristoly  January  I6t?i,  1839. 


Art.  V. — On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Latnellibranchiate  Conchi/er&us 
Animals,    By  Robert  Gabnbb,  Esq.,  F.L.S., 

(ConHMiedfram  Page  129^. 

DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM. 

All  these  animals  derive  their  nourishment  fix>m  the  ani- 
malcules and  other  nutrient  particles  drawn  in  with  the  water, 
by  means  of  the  currents  excited  by  the  ciliated  branckite  and 
tentacles.  The  particles  are  collected  at  the  anterior  part  of 
the  cavity  of  the  mantle,  and  are  conveyed  into  the  oBSophagus 
by  means  of  tentacles  and  lips,  strongly  ciliated  internally  for 
that  purpose.  In  some  species,  as  ^e  Pecteuy  the  foot  seems 
a  prehensile  organ  of  the  food,  and  the  curious  foot  of  the 
Spondyhis  is  perhaps  of  some  use  in  this  way.  The  tentacles 
are  precisely  similar  to  the  branchim  in  structure,  being 
commonly  membranous,  striated  by  the  vessels,  and  ciliated ; 
and  their  vascular  system  is  often  continuous  with  that  of  the 
branchimy  so  that  they  probably  serve  the  purpose  of  respira- 
tion also.  They  are  generally  triangular  in  shape.  In  the 
Nucul4iy  the  external  one  is  large  and  spiral ;  in  the  Corbula 
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they  are  long  and  volute.  They  axe  large  in  the  Tellina  and 
aumlar  genera;  small  in  ModiolOj  Mya,  Psammobia^  &c. 
When  lips  are  developed  the  tentacles  are  small.  These  axe 
of  a  fringed  appearance  in  Pecten,  Spondylusj  &C.9  more  foli- 
ated in  Chama.^  The  mouth  is  small  in  Ventis,  &c., 
lai^r  in  several  of  the  Monamyaria.  The  Gesaphagusy  gene- 
rally very  short,  is  however  occasionally  pretty  long,  as  in  the 
Pkolas.  Home  describes  salivary  glands  in  the  Teredo^  but 
these  I  have  not  been  able  to  find ;  and  Poli,  bodies  which 
he  supposes  to  be  such  in  the  Pinna,  The  stomach  is 
always  in  the  centre  of  the  liver,  and  the  bile  ducts  enter  it 
by  one  or  more  orifices.  Into  the  stomach  projects  the 
extremity  of  a  lengthened  cartilage,  the  ^^  crystalline  fttyle*^ 
of  PoU.  The  other  extremity  has  been  described  as  going  to 
the  foot,  and  adding  to  the  elasticity  of  that  organ.  This 
body  is  of  various  shapes,  and  has  at  its  superior  extremity 
a  cartilaginous  membrane,  the  ^^trumspid  body"^  of  Poll. 
This  lies  at  the  inferior  surface  of  the  stomach,  and  its  extre- 
mities enter  the  bile  ducts.  The  crystalline  style  i&  wanting 
when  the  foot  is  small;  the  membrane  is  always  present; 
The  former  is  evidently  analogous  to  the  tongue  of  the  Pa- 
tella and  other  cephalous  MoUusca ;  it  is  secreted  from  be- 
hind and  comes  forward  into  the  stomach ;  the  membrane  at 
its  extremity  is  analogous  to  the  membrane  always  found  in 
a  similar  situation  at  the  end  of  the  tongue  in  other  MoUusca. 
The  apparatus  of  mastication  in  the  Gasteropoda  is  then  in 
the  Lamellibranchiata  partly  subservient  to  digestion,  but 
has  also  another  use  assigned  to  it — ^the  giving  elasticity 
to  the  foot,  or,  in  the  Anomta^  where  its  extremity  is  seen  in 
the  mantle,  tlie  preserving  in  its  situation  the  free  extre- 
mity of  the  left  lobe  of  the  latter  part. 

These  organs  have  been  supposed  by  Poll  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  bile;  which  appears  probable.  By  Carus^  they  axe 
imagined  to  be  concerned  in  the  fimction  of  generation,  which 
supposition  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  are  grounds  on  which  we  may  infer  that  it  is  un- 
likely. The  duodenum  or  first  part  of  the  intestine  is  wider 
than  the  remainder  and  is  by  some  called  a  second  stomach. 
It  sometimes  originates  from  the  true  stomach  distinct  from 
the  style,  as  in  Mactra,  Pholas,^  some  species  of  Solen,  &c. 
Sometimes  the  style  lies  in  a  groove  of  the  duodenum^  which 

»  Poll.  »  Lehrbuch,  r.  2. 

'  The  digestive  system  of  the  Teredo  only  differs  from  that  of  the  Pholat 
in  its  greater  length. 

Vol.  III.— No.  28.  n.  s,  s 
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leaves  its  extremity,  as  in  some  TelUnmj  &c.,  or  diverges 
from  its  side  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  end,  as  in 
Cardium,  Solen  vagina^  &c.  The  parietes  of  the  duodenum 
are  glandular.  The  remainder  of  the  canal  has  many  veins 
originating  from  it,  which  perhaps  act  the  part  also  of  laeteels. 
The  extremity  of  the  duodenum  is  always  near  the  pedal  pore 
and  perhaps  the  vitellus  of  the  embryo  so  enters.  The  intes- 
tine varies  much  in  length.  As  shewn  by  Poli,  those  q^ecdes 
which  are  fixed  have  it  shortest.  In  Anomia  it  is  not  an  inch 
long,  and  makes  no  turn ;  it  has  a  rounded  projecting  process 
in  its  whole  length.  A  similar  projection  is  seen  in  other 
genera.  The  convolutions  of  the  intestine  interwoven  with 
die  liver  and  ovaries,  are  generally  contained  in  great  part  in 
the  foot.  In  the  Monomyaria,  in  the  Mytilusj  Pinna,  &c.| 
it  makes  only  two  or  three  turns,  the  last  often  surrounding 
the  stomach.  In  the  fresh  water  species  it  is  longer  by  a 
turn  or  two  ;  longer  still  in  PhoUu,  Mya,  Venerupis,  TeUina^ 
&c. ;  but  longest  of  all  in  Cardium,  Doncut^  Venus,  Mitctraf 
and  some  other  genera,  where  it  is  sometimes  ten  or  twelve 
times  the  length  of  the  animal.  The  intestine,  having  made 
its  convolutions,  is  directed  towards  the  heart,  through  the 
ventricle  of  which  it  coiomonly  passes,  and  ends  on  the  pos- 
terior muscle  by  an  opening,  which,  in  some  species,  has  a 
divided  margin.  This  anus  is  situated  between  the  lobes  of 
the  mantle,  and  opens  into  the  superior  of  the  two  tubes^ 
when  they  exist.  In  the  oyster  the  ventricle  is  not  perfo- 
rated by  the  intestine,  the  heart  being  in  a  different  situation. 
In  the  Anomia  the  heart  lies  upon  it  When  there  are  two 
ventricles,  as  in  Area,  Lima,  and  certain  Pectunculi,  the  in<- 
testine  passes  between  them.  In  the  Unio  it  has  been  de- 
scribed  that  the  intestine  makes  its  escape  from  the  cavity  of 
the  heart  to  re-enter  it  again ;  such  a  description  is  not  t^en 
from  the  normal  disposition  of  the  animal.  The  curious  cir- 
cumstance of  the  perforation  of  the  ventricle  by  the  intestinal 
tube  appears  to  be  a  result  merely  of  the  disposition  of  the 
parts. 

The  liver,  in  all  the  Lamellibranckiata,  surrounds  the  ca- 
vity of  the  stomach,  into  which  its  secretion  of  greenish  bile 
is  poured  by  one  or  more  ducts.  It  has  no  vena  porta  going 
to  it,  but  its  arteries,  and  hepatic  veins  are  large.  Its  situa- 
tion is  at  the  anterior  and  superior  part  of  the  animal,  and  it 
is  composed  of  a  multitude  of  oval  granules,  differing  in  size 
in  different  species,  opening  into  the  termination  of  the  ra- 
muscules  of  the  duct. 
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CIRCULATING  SYSTEM. 

This  system  is  not  so  simple  as  it  is  described  by  Cuvier, 
Poli,  &c.  Bojanus'  in  the  Anadonta  first  described  its  cor- 
rect anatomy.  By  means  of  mercurial  injections  it  may  be 
readily  made  out  in  the  common  scallop  or  Pecten  maanmus 
The  venous  blood  firom  the  liver,  ovaries  and  intestine,  does 
not  go  to  the  branchuB  immediately,  but  a  portion  of  it  en- 
ters, on  each  side,  a  sinus  or  system  of  veins  situated  upon 
Uie  adductor  muscle,  the  remainder  is  poured  into  a  large 
vessel,  which  is  distributed  to  a  dark  coloured  excretory  or- 
gan, situated  at  the  base  of  the  branchue  on  each  side. 
These  organs  have  other  veins  vrhich  open  either  into 
the  sinus  or  into  the  branchial  arteries.  The  sinus  receives 
likewise  the  veins  of  the  muscle,  and  also  in  part  the  blood 
of  the  mantle.  It  opens  into  the  branchial  arteries  by  two 
valvtdar  openings.  The  blood  from  the  viscera  must  in  great 
part  pass  through  the  tissue  of  the  excretory  organs  to  enter 
the  branchial  artery,  and  the  tissue  itself  appears  to  be 
entirely  formed  by  diese  veins.  Boj  anus  from  this  considers 
these  bodies  as  the  organs  of  respiration.  The  auricles, 
besides  the  branchial  veins,  receive  the  extremities  of  the 
large  veins  of  the  mantle,  small  hepatic  branches,  and 
other  veins  from  the  neighbouring  parts.  Poli  has  figured 
this  circumstance  in  the  Arca^  Spondylus,  Sfc,  The  branchial 
artery  then  has  its  principal  origin  from  the  large  veins  or 
venous  sinus^  situated  upon  the  adductor  muscle;  it  then 
receives  veins  from  the  organs  above  mentioned,  also  others 
fit>m  the  root  of  the  branchite  and  from  the  mantle :  it 
then  at  regular  distances  gives  branches  to  the  processes 
bf  the  branchuBj  which  nm  into  the  corresponding  ramnscu- 
ies  of  the  branchial  vein.  The  branchial  vein,  formed 
by  these  ramusculesy  lies  nearer  to  the  processes  of  the  two 
vessels,  and  is  crossed  by  the  divisions  of  the  artery ;  it  is 
jofaied  by  the  extremity  of  the  great  vein  of  the  mantle,  and 
by  small  veins  from  the  liver,  &c.,  as  described  above,  and 
forms  the  auricle.  No  valve  exists  between  the  veins  and 
auricles.  The  latter  have  projecting  processes  upon  them, 
secreting  perhaps  the  fluid  of  the  pertcardinm.  They  are 
<$onnected  by  a  transverse  vein,  receiving  some  smaU  ves- 
sels fipom  the  pericardium,  &c.  A  valve  formed  by  two 
semilunar  membranes  exists  at  the  entry  of  each  auricle  into 
the  ventricle.      The  pericardium,    always  situated  in  the 

'  A  tranalation  of  his  paper  may  be  found,  *  Joum.  de  Physique,'  t.  89, 
with  observations  upon  it  by  M.  Blainville. 
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back  of  the  animal,  except  in  the  oyster,  contains  a  thickish, 
transparent  fluid.  The  ventricle  is  muscular,  and  is  pierced 
by  the  rectum^  which,  in  some  species,  though  not  in  the 
animal  whose  circulation  is  now  described,  likewise  traverses 
more  or  less  of  ihe-nortcB.  The  ventricle  gives  off  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  aariay  and  a  valve  exists  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each.  The  former  runs  over  the  liver,  giving 
hepatic  arteries,  and  surrounding  the  mouth  with  a  ring,  fur- 
nishes the  labial,  ovarian,  intestinal,  pedal,  and  other  arteries. 
The  latter  goes  backwards,  and  furnishes,  principally,  the 
muscle  and  mantle  with  arteries.  The  coats  of  the  veins  are 
thin,  but  they  are  readily  injected ;  those  of  the  arteries 
thicker,  but  these  vessels  are  not  easily  filled  with  mercury. 
Blood  taken  from  the  auricles  is  almost  colourless,'  separates 
on  standing  into  a  liquid  and  solid  part,  and,  microscopically 
examined,  its  globules,  which  are  about  a  thousandth  part  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  show  some  appearance  of  movement, 
even  out  of  the  vessels.  This  fact  appears  to  have  been  ob- 
served by  Mayer.*  The  heart  is  slow  in  its  pulsations ;  they 
are  generally  firom  twenty  to  thirty  in  the  minute. 

In  the  Unto  and  Anadonta  the  sinus^  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  PecteUy  lies  under  the  pericardium,  receiving  anteri- 
orly large  veins  from  the  mantle,  viscera,  &c.,  and  posteriorly 
other  vessels  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  body.  Fart  of  its 
blood  goes  to  the  branchial  artery  on  each  side,  a  few  twigs 
enter  the  auricles  and  the  remainder  goes  to  the  excretory 
organs.  The  vein  of  the  mantle,  at  one  extremity,  is  con- 
nected with  the  excretory  organ.  This  organ  on  each  side 
has  a  few  small  veins  entering  the  auricles,  but  the  mass  of 
its  blood  enters  the  branchial  artery.  The  branches  of  this 
vessel  are  found  on  the  outer  side  of  the  inner  branchial  la- 
mina, and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  external  one.  The  cor- 
responding venous  ramuscules  enter  three  veins,  one  lying 
between  the  two  internal  branchim,  which  sends  its  blood  to 
the  two  others,  situated  at  the  superior  margin  of  the  external 
laminm.  These  last  form  the  auricles.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  distribution  of  the  arteries. 

Poli  found  two  ventricles  in  the  Area ;  there  are  two  like- 
wise in  some  other  genera,  the  shells  of  which  have  their 
beaks  remote.  There  are  never  more  than  two  real  auricles ; 
but  dilatations  at  the  commencement  of  the  aortis  have  been 
so  called.  In  the  Cardium  echinatum,  where  there  are  two 
posterior  aorta,  each  at  its  commencement  is  considerably  di- 

'  It  is  rather  red  in  Teredo,  accordinf^  to  Home. 

*  Mayer,  Supplem.  zur  Lehre  vom  Kreiselaufe,  1827. 
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lated,  and  the  cavities  thus  formed  have  strong  muscular  co- 
lumns on  their  internal  parietes. 

The  communication  between  the  auricles,  effected  by  a 
transverse  vein  in  the  Pecten,  Spondylusy  S^c.y  is  more  com- 
plete in  the  oyster,  where  they  are  united  into  one,  but  there 
are  still  two  auriculo-ventricular  openings. 

The  veins,  then,  do  not  all  enter  the  branchial  artery,  some 
joining  the  branchial  vein,  where  it  forms  the  auricles.  In 
the  Pecten  we  see  the  visceral  blood  circulating  through  the 
excreting  organs,  which  return  it  to  the  branchial  arteries. 
The  veins  between  the  excreting  organs  and  the  sinus,  may 
be  the  channels  by  which  the  former  receive  blood  from,  or 
remit  it  to  the  latter.  The  first  supposition  is  perhaps  the 
correct  one,  and  in  this  case,  this  part  of  the  circulation  in 
the  Anadontay  &c.,  only  differs  by  tiie  visceral  blood  entering 
the  sinus  before  it  circulates  through  the  excreting  organs ; 
and  by  more  of  the  blood  of  the  sinus  going  to  them.  This 
distribution  is  something  like  a  portal  system.  There  is  a  free 
passage  from  the  veins  of  the  mantie  into  the  auricles  and 
sinus  in  the  Pecten^  and  into  the  sinu^s  and  tissue  of  the  ex- 
cretory organs  in  the  Anadonta^  &c. ' 

BESPIRATORT  SYSTEM. 

As  is  known  to  zootomists,  the  branchiw  of  the  Lamelli- 
brafwhiaia  are  ciliated  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  currents  in 
the  water.  In  the  Monomyaria  and  Arcace<B  there  are  no 
orifices  or  siphons  to  the  mantie  for  the  inlet  and  exit  of  the 
water  &c.  In  the  Pecien,  Spondylus,  and  lAma  the  branchuB 
of  each  side  are  situated  on  a  triangular  membrane,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  those  of  the  other.  The  two  hranchics  of  the  same 
side  are  not  distinct  from  each  other,  and  their  processes  are 
disunited,  and  do  not  form  a  continuous  membrane  as  is  ge- 
nerally the  case,  but  are  kept  in  contact  with  each  other  by 
lateral  processes.  In  the  oyster  the  branchi<B  have  not  only 
their  processes  conjoined  into  a  membrane,  but  the  several 
lamincd  are  united  at  their  bases.  In  the  Area,  Pectunculusy 
&c.,  the  branchicB  of  each  side  are  separate  from  those  of  the 
other;  as  they  are  in  ModiolUf  MytiluSy  LithodomuSy  and 
other  genera;  but  in  these  latter,  the  water  enters  by  the  pos- 
terior fringed  extremity  of  the  mantie,  and  makes  its  exit  by 
the  separate  orifice  situated  higher  up.    There  is  a  valve  be- 

*  Treviranus  considers  the  blood  from  the  branchial  ?eins  to  pass  through 
the  excretory  organs  before  it  enters  the  auricles.  Vanderhoeven  was  aware 
that  the  venous  blood  circulated  through  them,  in  opposition  to  the  erro- 
neous opinion  of  the  former,  according  to  Prof.  Grant.    Vid.  Lancet. 
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low  this  orifice,  and  another  above,  to  regulate  the  ouirents 
in  the  proper  direction.  The  orifice  is  lengthened  into  a  tube 
in  the  Lithodomus  ;  and  in  the  Pinna  the  anal  valve  has  ta- 
ken a  lengthened  ligulate  form.  The  Uniones  only  differ  fiom 
tliis  in  having  the  branchite  united,  and  the  water  appears  to 
make  its  exit  by  insinuating  itself  between  them  and  the  foot, 
and  so  through  the  orifice.  In  the  Cardium  we  see  two  dis- 
tinct openings  behind ;  the  water  enters  by  the  lower  one, 
distends  the  mantle,  and  this  orifice  being  then  closed  by  the 
valve,  it  gets  between  the  foot  and  the  branchuBy  and  is  dis- 
charged through  the  superior  orifice.  In  this  animal  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  branchite  is  united  to  the  septum  be- 
tween the  orifices,  so  that  the  two  respiratory  cavities  only 
communicate  by  the  side  of  the  foot.  In  the  Cifclas  both  the 
short  tubes  open  internally  below  the  branchmy  and  there  is 
no  passage  required  between  the  latter  and  the  foot.  The 
water  in  this  and  similar  cases  has  only  access  to  the  spaces 
left  internally  between  the  laminm  of  the  branchim  (oviducts 
of  Home)  from  behind :  it  is  over  these  spaces  that  the  secre- 
tory organs  and  oviducts  commonly  open.  We  find  this  last 
disposition,  only  with  the  siphons  more  developed,  in  Donax, 
Tellina^  Psammobia,  and  many  others.  There  is  in  these 
commonly  a  valve  between  the  internal  orifices ;  but  the  wa- 
ter is  firequently  ejected  from  both  tubes.  In  the  Maciray  Cy- 
th^reay  Venus,  and  Venerupisy  the  tubes  are  more  muscular 
than  in  the  Tellinida:,  &c.,  and  they  are  more  or  less  united ; 
the  branchm  are  in  these  often  medianly  separated.  In  the 
Solen,  Hyatella,  Mya,  PholaSj  Teredoy  &c.,  a  different  dispo- 
sition takes  place.  Here  the  branchiiB  are  prolonged  into  the 
inferior  siphon,  and  as  they  are  not  separated  fix)m  the  base 
of  the  foot  within,  nor  fi-om  the  mantle  without,  the  water 
drawn  in  through  the  inferior  orifice  must  make  its  exit  by 
the  same,  or  by  the  anterior  opening.  But  water  is  likewise 
drawn  in  by  the  other,  and  so  gets  access  to  the  interior  in- 
ter-laminar spaces  of  the  branchite ;  and  by  this  superior  si- 
phon the  ova,  fascesy  and  secretions  are  discharged. '  Here 
the  branchiie  are  often  veiy  long,  and  the  siphons  very  mus- 
cular. We  sometimes  find  small  supplementary  branchitBy  as 
in  the  Psammobiay  Pholasy  &c.,  or  tbe  external  pair  may  be 
shortened  in  firont,  as  in  Afya,  Venerupisy  and  many  other  ge- 
nera.   In  the  Pandora  the  only  appearance  of  the  external 

*  We  see  this  also  in  the  TwUcata,  By  one  orifice  water  enters  the  re- 
spiratory sac,  by  the  other  it  is  drawn  into  the  external  meshes  of  the  hran- 
ckia.  The  water  drawn  in  by  each  opening  must  make  its  exit  by  the  same. 
Those  writers  who  say  the  contrary  must  be  incorrect,  unless  the  water  pass 
through  the  stomach  and  intestine. 
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laminm  consists  of  two  very  narrow  strips  at  the  base  of  the 
others ;  this  is  the  case  also,  according  to  Blainville,  in  the 
Osteode^ma^  allied  to  the  former.  Though  it  is  not  by  the 
action  of  the  orifices  or  siphons,  or  by  the  relaxation  of  the 
shell-niiiscles,  and  the  opening  of  the  valves,  that  the  water 
18  drawn  into  the  mantle,  yet  these  accompany  the  occurrence; 
and  though  the  water  commonly  escapes  in  a  continuous 
stream  from  the  action  of  the  ctYta,  a  sudden  ejection  of  it 
frequently  takes  place,  accompanied  by  a  closing  of  the  valves 
ana  a  contraction  of  the  siphons.  These  latter  parts  have 
frequently  at  their  extremities  circles  of  ciliated  fringed  pro- 
cesses. 

(To  he  conHtmed,) 


Aat.  VI. — Observations  an  the  Lamellicoms  of  Olivier.      By  The 
Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 


(Continuedfrom  Page  24,) 


oBinri. 

Cbtonia. 


8PXCZS8. 

1  OoUathu 

2  Caeicui 

3  PolyphemMS 

4  mioans 
.5  CMnenttM 

6nigrita 

7  aurata 

8  cortieina 

9  IfimaaUtUa 
\0  guttata 

II  aulica 

\2  fucicularis 

13  rnarmorea 

14  nitida 

15  lanitu 

16  camifex 
\7  fuligmea 
l^jnihescens 

19  hepaHca 

20  tristia 

21  lobata 

22  irrorata 
2Sel(mgata 

25  Gagates 

26  margmahis 

27  wMfio 

28  Capensis 

29  signata 

30  elegans 


COUMTBT. 

Siem  Leone 

Guinea 

Africa 

Senegal 

Cbina 

Ceylon 

England 

Senegal 

C.  Good  Hope 

Sierra  Leone 

C.  Good  Hope 

IKtto 

Tobago 

North  America 

Carolina 

C.  Good  Hope 

Senegal 

C.  Good  Hope 

St  Domingo 

Florida 

South  America 

Ditto 

Cayenne 

C.  Good  Hope 

Ditto 

Senegal 

South  of  France 

C.  Good  Hope 

Ditto 

Coromandel 


▲BBJjrOBXBlTT  OV  AVTSOBf. 

CroUathuSy  Lamarck 

Meeynorkmay  Hope 
Dicronorhnuiy  Hope 
Agestrata,  Escholtz 

CetenUy  Fabricius 

Corgphey  Gory 

Cetoniay  Fabricius 

Cfynmetiiy  MacLeay 


Diplognathay  Goiy. 
OpUftUnnuty  MacLeay 
Cetoniay  Fabricius 
Chatmodiay  MacLeay 
GymnetiSy  MacLeay 

Cetoniay  Fabricius 
(^clidiusy  MacLeay 
(Momay  Fabricius 
Diplognathay  Goiy 
Cetoniay  Fabricius 


Coryphey  Gory 
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OSMUS. 

Cetojua. 


SPBCIBS. 


31  4-maculata 

32  Africana 

33  Jm 

M  suiutalU 
35  fidgida 
S6  64ineaia 

37  Pkilippensis 

38  herhacea 

39  tulcata 
iOmaculata 

41  oHvaeea 

42  mtem^ia 
4SHfida 

44  erucifera 

45  inwretm 
4einda 

47  cyanea 

48  otftttmiui&i 

49  aurichalcea 
60  lurida 

51  ttolata 
62  lugubrii 

53  Aiftrto 

54  versicolor 

55  cieerttZea 

66  variegata 

67  fri^nificfala 
58  areata 

69  tanguinolenta 

60  (sqtUnocHalu 

61  ain(;«ntoa 
62trr^fif^m 
63Atrto 
64«fic<ioa 
65  tmfMrfiilato 
QQMBmorrhoidaUs 
^  nitidtda 
esHottentotta 
egcrumia 

70  piUverulenta 

71  tfremito 

72  noii/w 

73  varto^tf 
74 /occulta 

75  fti(2m« 

76  viru&(^ 
77/tfii«2ato 

78  pi^rfl 

79  delta 

80  A«m«jptera 

81  Uneaia 
S2nigripe8 

83  croitipet 

84  canaltculata 

85  ^tto 


COUNTBT. 

Guinea 

Sierra  Leone 

Surinam 

Senegal 

Penns^lrania 

East  Indies 

China 

North  America 

Madagascar 

Coromandel 

Sierra  Leone 

C.  Good  Hope 

East  Indies 

Bombay 

East  Indies 

North  America 

JaTa 

C.  Good  Hope 

Surat 

Brazils 

Sierra  Leone 

C.  Good  Hope 

Egypt 

East  Indies 

Ditto 

Tranquebar 

Senegal 

Virginia 

Senegal 

Ditto 

Mauritius 

Mexico 

Europe 

France 

Senegal 

0.  Good  Hope 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Brazils 

Europe 

England 

Germany 

England 

North  America 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Carolina 

Virginia 

England 

C.  Good  Hope 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Surinam 


ABBAXOBMBHT  OF  AVTH0B8. 

DicronorhinOy  Hope 
Chlorocala^  Kirby 

Sdwppelii^  MacLeay 
Ceftrnta,  Fabricius 
MacroMtaj  Hoffmans. 
CeUmia^  Fabricius 
Maeraspis?  MacLeay 
CetowUij  Fabricius 


Schizorhina^  Kirby 
DMogruUha^  Fabricius 
Macronotay  Hofimans. 
Cetoniaj  Fabricius 
Schizorhinay  Kirby 
CetottUiy  Fabricius 


Pofybaphes,  Kirby 

Gynmetis,  MacLeay 
detomay  Fabricius 
AaeimUy  Gory 
detomay  Fabricius 
PolyhapkeSy  Kirby 

Cetfmia^  Fabricius 


GtmichiUy  Kirby 

Inca»^f€em.y  Seirille 
Chfnodermay  Serville 
GnoriamSy  Serrille 
Onorirmuy  Serville 
TWcAtttf,  Fabricius 


Archknedkuy  Kirby 
ValgtUy  Scriba 
LepitriXy  SeryUle 

Packycneinay  Serville 
ValguSy  Scriba 
Chrytophora  P  Dejean? 
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CETOHtA. 


BPBCIBt. 

^glahrata 
S7  hicohr 
SS  emerita 

89  clavata 

90  convexa 

91  munragdvla 

92  A^ciUata 
9S  tetradactyla 

94  hicida 

95  tplendida 
96chryiis 

97  brwmipet 

98  /tti€o/a 

99  Surinama 

100  striata 

101  4-/iuiii*toto 
103  lateraiis 

103  pustulata 

104  btfrons 

105  Jfajtda 

106  hmosericea 

107  itrigma 
10%  undata 
lOQpicta 

110  9?iacu^a 

111  /tfutYKto 
112ctiM*la 
lldmor^ftfitf^ 
114  tricolor 
116  ^ruientola 
liefTtf&r^ea 
117Wtt<tiia 

118  higpida 

119  ciHata 

120  tiffrina 


COUMT&T. 

East  Indies  ? 

Soutli  America 

Ditto 

Ditto 

St.  Domingo 

South  Amtfica 

Brazils 

Jamaica 

Ouadaloupe 

Cayenne 

Suiinam 

South  America 

Cayenne 

Surinam 

Ouadaloupe 

East  Indies 

South  America 

Ouadaloupe 

South  America 

Ditto 

Surinam 

South  America 

Cayenne 

Surinam 

South  America 

BiazUs 

South  America 

Sierra  Leone 

East  Indies 

Senegal 

Equin.  Afirica 

CafTiaria 

C.  Oood  Hope 

South  America? 

C.  Oood  Hope 


iOUUMOBMBHT  OF  JlVTBOBS. 

RiUelay  Latreille 

Chrysophora  ? 
Macraspis,  Macleay 


Choimodiay  MacLeay 
Rutela^  Latreille 


PopUlia,  Leach 
Macrasvisy  MacLeay 
Cnemiaa^  Kirby 
Incas,  Serville 
Gymnetisj  MacLeay 


Rhamborhina,  Hope 
Ctftonia,  Fabricius 
PolyihapheSy  Kirby 
Cetonia,  Fabricius 
Diplognatha,  Oory 
PolybapheSy  Kirby 
Cetoma,  Fabricius 
RtUelaP 
CetofUay  Fabricius 


Hexodon. 


1  retictdaivm    Madagascar        Hexodon^  Fabricius 

2  wnicolor  Ditto.  ''  


Genus  6.  Cetonia. 

Sp.  1.  Groliathus,  Now  the  type  of  the  genus  Goliathus: 
it  is  named  Drurii  by  Mr.  Westwood.  For  the  genera  be- 
longing to  this  important  group  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
*  Illustrations  of  the  Annulosa  of  South  AMca,'  lately  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  W.  S.  MacLeay,  and  to  my  observations  in 
the  'Coleopterist's  Manual.' 

Sp.  2.  Cacicus.  Now  a  Goliathtis  of  Lamarck.  Olivier, 
with  his  usual  inaccuracy  with  regard  to  country,  makes 
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thi»  species  an  inhabitaDt  of  South  Ammca ;  it  comes  from 
the  Old  World, — ^from  Guinea. 

Sp.  4.  micans.  Now  a  Dicranorhina  of  Hope.  Mr.  Strachan 
hjas  l^rought  to  England  with  him  a  new  species  of  this 
genus  from  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  most  probably 
wUl  appear  in  an  early  number  of  the  *  Entomological 
Transactions*  of  London. ' 

Sp.  6.  nigrita.  Olivier  states  his  belief  that  this  insect  is 
only  a  variety  o{  Macranota  ChinensU;  Col.  Whithill  ob- 
tained it  from  the  Concan,  and  from  an  examination  of  the 
specimen  in  the  British  Museum  I  consider  it  as  a  distinct 
species. 

Sp.  7.  corticina.  This  is  still  a  Ceionia^  and  is  the  CeU  pur- 
purascens  of  Fabricius. 

Sp.  9.  bimaculata.  This  insect  is  not  a  Gnathocera^  but  a 
Coryphe  of  Gory ;  the  specific  name  otjlavamaculaia  Fab., 
should  take  precedence  of  bimaculata. 

Sp.  10.  gnUtata.  Olivier  describes  this  species  as  inhabiting 
South  America.     I  have  received  it  from  Sierra  Leone. 

Sp.  11.  aulica.  Still  a  Cetonia,  It  appears,  however^  to 
afibrd  ample  characters  for  a  sub-genus. 

Sp.  13.  marmorea.  This  is  now  a  Gymnetis^  MacLeay.  Mr. 
Kirby  has  suggested  the  adoption  of  another  genus,  named 
by  him  MarmorinOy  to  which  this  species  with  several 
others  ought  to  be  attached. 

Sp.  16.  camdfex.  Olivier's  locality  for  this  species  is  South 
America;  it  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  belongs 
to  the  genus  Diplognatha. 

Sp.  1 7.  fuliginea.  This  is  now  an  Oplastomus  of  MacLeay. 
For  the  details  consult  his  ^  Illustrations  of  the  Zoology  of 
South  Africa,'  lately  published.  Olivier  gives  no  locality ; 
I  have  received  it  irom  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  and  Mr. 
MacLeay  frcnn  the  Cape. 

Sp.  23.  elongata.  Now  a  Cyclidim  of  MacLeay,  of  which 
this  species  is  the  type.  Cetonia  axiUariSy  Dupont,  be- 
longs to  the  same  genus.  Olivier  does  not  mention  the 
country  from  which  he  received  it :  Mr.  MacLeay  and 
Mons.  Gory  give  it  as  a  South  American  insect 

Sp.  31.  quadrimaculata,  A  Dicranorhina^  Mihi.  The  ori- 
ginal specimen  from  which  Fabricius  and  Olivier  described 
the  above  insect  is  now  in  my  possession,  and  I  consider 
it  as  the  female  of  Goliathus  Daphnis  of  Buquet ;  Mr. 
MacLeay  however,  regards  it  as  distinct 

>  The  insect  alluded  to  at  Cetonia  4,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  Goliaiid^, 
and  is  the  male  of  CeL  larquatm.  Fab.;  in  its  characters  it  aecms  nedlate 
between  Mecjfnorhina  and  Dicrnnorkina, 
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Sp.  3S.  Iris.  This  species  is  not  mentioned  in  Percheron's 
and  Goiy's  CetoniidtB  ;  according  to  Mr.  Kirby  it  belongs 
to  his  genus  Chlorocala^  and  is  the  typical  species. 

Sp.  35.  fulgida.  No  locality  is  stated  by  Olivier ;  it  is  well 
known  however  to  be  a  North  American  insect. 

Sp.  86.  quinquelineata.  Two  species  have  been  described 
with  the  above  name,  both  of  them  I  believe  are  from  the 
East  Indies. 

Sp.  88.  kerbacea.  This  insect  is  not  noticed  in  Percheron's 
and  Gory's  Monograph ;  it  is  apparently  allied  to  Macraspis 

Sp.  44.  crucifera.  Now  a  Dipu>gnatha,  Thi«  insect  was 
called  bv  Fabricius,  Cet.  atromaculatay  and  is  properly 
preferred  by  Gory  to  the  former  name.  I  have  repeatedly 
received  it  from  Poena  and  Bombay. 

Sp.  46.  Inda.  The  locality  of  the  East  Indies  is  given  by 
Olivier ;  it  appears  peculiar  to  North  America. 

Sp.  47.  cyanea.  According  to  Gory  this  is  a  Schizorhina ; 
the  clypeus  is  bifid  certainly,  but  it  deviates  however  from 
the  type  of  the  genus,  and  should  be  separated  from  Schi- 
zorhinay  as  well  as  other  Asiatic  species.  Its  true  locality 
is  Java. 

Sp.  49.  aurichalcea.  This  as  well  as  other  species  recorded 
by  Olivier,  are  omitted  in  the  '  Monographic  des  Cetoines.^ 

Sp»  51.  stolata,  Olivier  mentions  New  Holland  and  Senegal 
as  the  localities  of  the  above  insect ;  with  respect  to  the 
former  he  is  in  error,  it  may  however  occur  in  Senegal,  as 
I  have  received  it  from  Sierra  Leone. 

S|)  55.  cmrulea,  Fabricius  originally  named  this  insect 
quadrimaculata :  there  are  several  oriental  species  closely 
allied  to  it.  They  ought  to  be  formed  into  a  sub-genus 
allied  to  GymnetU.  The  Asiatic  Cfymnetida  require  frur- 
ther  sub-division. 

Sp.  62.  irregularis.  Olivier  does  not  mention  the  locality  of 
this  species ;  it  is  evidently  a  Mexican  insect. 

Sp.  63.  hirta.  This  insect  was  originally  called  Scarabmus 
hirtellus  by  LinnsBus ;  the  Sc.  squalidus  of  the  same  author, 
is  only  a  spotless  variety  of  the  above. 

Sp.  70.  pulverulenta.  As  Olivier  does  not  state  the  country 
from  which  this  insect  was  received  he  was  probably  un- 
acquainted with  it.     The  Brazils  abound  wiui  them. 

Sp.  76.  viridula.  Olivier  gives  a  wrong  locality  to  this  insect, 
viz.  the  East  Indies ;  it  occurs  only  in  Northern  America. 

Sp.  79.  Delia.  Now  an  Archimedius  of  Karby,  one  of  the 
TrichiidMB.  For  an  account  of  the  natural  groups  into 
which  this  genus  may  be  resolved,  the  reader  should  con- 
sult the  third  volume  of  the  ^Zoological  Journal/  p.  136, 
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where  there  is  an  excellent  paper  by  my  friend  Mr.  Kirby. 

Sp.  85.  iffntta.  This  is  most  likely  a  Chrysophara  ;  if  not 
it  is  a  Pelidnota  of  MacLeay. 

Sp.  86.  glohraia.  Olivier  gives  his  opinion  that  this  is  an 
East  Indian  insect ;  I  believe  it  to  belong  to  South  America 
and  to  be  one  of  the  Rutelid^e. 

Sp.  88.  emerita.    Most  likely  a  tme  Chrysophara. 

Sp.  91.  smaragdula.  Now  a  Macraspis  of  MacLeay.  Mr. 
Westwood  in  the  new  edition  of  Drury  considers  this  insect 
as  a  Chasmodia,  As  no  mention  in  the  description  is  made 
respecting  a  divided  clypeus,  a  peculiarity  of  Chasmodia^ 
I  consider  it  a  MacraspU, 

Sp.  92.  quadrivittata.  The  name  otfucata.  Fab.,  should  be 
used  instead  of  the  above.  The  Scarabmus  ductus  of 
Drury,  is  the  same  insect. 

Sp.  97.  brunnipes.  Now  a  Chasmodia  of  MacLeay.  It  is 
probable  that  Chasm,  castanea  De  Jean,  is  only  an  imma- 
ture variety  of  this  species.  Olivier  gives  no  locality  f  it 
abounds  in  the  Brazils. 

Sp.  98.  lineola.  Now  a  Butela.  This  insect  is  subject  to 
vary  considerably,  several  of  the  varieties  are  considered 
as  species.     Sc,  Hesperus  of  Drury  is  one  of  them. 

Sp.  101.  quadripunctata.    Certainly  a  Popillia  of  Leach. 

Sp.  107,  strigosa.  This  species  is  apparently  unknown  to 
M.M.  Percheron  and  Gory,  as  it  is  omitted  in  their  mono- 
graph ;  so  also  is  the  following  species  of  Olivier,  named 
Undata. 

Sp.  109.  picta.  This  is  a  true  Gymnetis.  A  specimen  is  in 
my  collection,  others  I  have  seen  which  vary  much  in  the 
yellow  markings. 

Sp.  110.  nmculosa.  The  name  of  Gracula  used  by  Fabricius 
should  take  the  place  of  maculosa^  on  the  ground  of  prio- 
rity. 

Sp.  111.  liturata.  Now  a  Gymnetis.  As  Olivier  has  omit- 
ted it,  I  give  the  Brazils  as  its  true  locality. 

Sp.  112.  cincta.  This  is  now  a  Rhomborhina  of  my 'Ma- 
nual.^    Cet.  Taenia  of  Palisot  Beauvois,  is  the  same  insect. 

Sp.  113.  marffinella.  A  C!?/oiita  of  authors.  Three  species 
in  the  European  Cabinets  are  confounded  together  imder 
the  above  name ;  they  certainly  cannot  be  considered  as 
mere  varieties,  their  form  and  proportions  being  very  diffe- 
rent. 

Sp.  117.  veluiina.  ^ow  a  Polybapkes  o{  Kirhy,  The  name 
oivelutina  must  be  changed :  the  following  are  the  syno- 
nyms of  the  species. 


Cetonia- 
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discaidea  Fab., '  Syst.  Elect'  2,  158, 116 
velutina  Oliv.,  tab.  14,  fig.  121 
{Jlammea  Vigors,  *  Zool.  Jour.,  vol.  2,  p.  287,  tab.  9. 
Sp.  119.  ciliata.    Most  likely  a  Rutela;  if  so,  its  country 

will  be  South  America. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  on  the  species  of  Lamellicoms 
mentioned  by  Olivier,  two  observations  will  occur  to  most 
entomologists.  The  first  is  Olivier's  want  of  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Fabrician  species ;  this  is  remarkable.  It 
certainly  should  not  have  occurred  respecting  the  species  de- 
scribed firom  our  EngUsh  cabinets,  as  Fabricius  and  Olivier 
described  from  the  self-same  specimens ;  every  species  was 
labelled  by  Fabricius,  and  there  ought  not,  therefore,  to  have 
occuired  so  many  glaring  instances  of  decided  neglect  The 
second  great  error  of  Olivier  was  an  indifTerence  about  stating 
the  countries  from  which  the  insects  were  received.  This 
blame  attaches  equally  to  Linnseus,  Fabricius,  and  other  writ- 
ers of  the  same  period,  and  was  the  fault  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived :  geographical  distribution  is  of  mere  modem 
growth,  it  is  however  of  veiy  great  importance,  and  will  even- 
tually be  found  the  best  clue  to  conduct  us  out  of  the  laby- 
rinths of  doubt  and  error,  and  without  it  we  never  can  satis- 
factorily arrange  the  families,  genera,  or  even  the  species  of 
Insecta. 

Olivier's  work,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  best  which  has 
appeared  in  France  or  Europe ;  although  many  of  the  figures 
are  bad,  many  again  are  tolerably  faithfiil  portraits  of  the 
species.  A  wretchedly  miserable  work,  with  Olivier's  figures 
was  published  at  Nuremberg  about  1800,  under  the  tide  of 
*  Abbeldungen  zuk.  lUigeri,  Uebersetzung,  von  Olivier's  En- 
tomologie.^  The  plates  are  so  bad  that  it  is  rarely  admitted 
by  entomologists  into  their  libraries.  Faulty  indeed  as  the 
above  works  may  be,  they  are  yet  better  than  none.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  with  the  exception  of  Drury's  ^  Illustrations 
of  Exotic  Entomology,'  the  English  authors  have  scarcely 
ever  published  a  general  work  of  any  magnitude,  with  plates. 
As  far  as  our  British  Fauna  goes  however,  we  greatly  sur- 
pass the  continental  writers,  as  no  where  in  Europe  will  be 
found  more  valuable  Faunas  than  those  of  Messrs.  Stephens 
and  Curtis.  A  publication  on  the  same  scale  as  that  of  Oli- 
vier's  would  do  much  to  advance  the  science  of  Entomology, 
and  is  at  the  present  moment  a  great  desideratum.  There 
are  in  England  several  magnificent  collections,  able  artists, 
and  unrivedled  comparative  anatomists,  but  where  is  patronage 
to  stimulate  to  exertion  ?  How  little  is  science  encouraged, 
— how  weakly  is  it  supported  ! 
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Art.  VII. — On  the  itructural  differences  observable  in  the  Crania 
of  the  four  British  Species  of   the  Genus  Cygnus.    By  W.  G. 

FfiLBRIN,  Esq. 

It  may  be  considered  by  many  that  stractnral  Tariation  in 
the  erama  of  birds  is  of  Uttle  importance ;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  from  an  attentive  stody  of  the  comparative  anatomy 
of  the  class  for  some  years,  that  it  may  frequently  tend,  if  not 
absolutely  to  decide  species,  at  least  materially  to  strengthen 
the  characters.  Many  species  that  were  long  considered  dif- 
ferent, as  the  purre,  dunlin,  &c.,  had  the  crania  been  minute- 
ly examined,  would  have  proved  identical,  and  vice  versd^  as 
in  the  present  instances,  where  the  birds  are  so  nearly  allied 
in  point  of  colour  &c.  as  to  have  been  for  years  confounded, 
it  appears  to  me  worthy  of  attentive  consideration. 

As  some  doubts  have  been  lately  promulgated  on  the  con- 
tinent with  regard  to  the  swan  characterised  by  Mr.  Yarrell 
being  specifically  different  from  Cygnus  oIoTj  a  description 
and  comparison  of  the  cranium  of  each  maybe  interesting  to 
naturalists,  and  tend  to  prove  satisfactorily  that  they  are  dis- 
tinct 

The  measurement  of  an  adult  cranium  of  each  bird  is  as 
follows. 

Length  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  base  of  the  occipital 
bone : — 

Cyg,  immutabUisy  6}  in.         Cyg,  clor^  62  in. 

Height  from  the  bottom  of  the  lower  mandible  when  closed 
to  the  top  of  the  protuberance  at  the  base  of  the  bill ; — 

Cyg,  immutabUiSf  1(  in.  Cyg»  olor^  2  in. 

Height  from  the  base  of  the  under  jaw  to  the  vertex  of  the 
head,  just  behind  the  orbit  of  the  eye : — 

Ckfg,  immutMUSf  2i  in.         Cyg.  dor.  2^  in. 

In  Cpg.  immutabilis  the  bill  is  rather  more  flattened,  par-* 
ticularly  in  the  middle  between  the  dertrum  and  the  nostrils ; 
the  protuberance  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  is  less  de- 
veloped, and  the  top  of  the  skull,  instead  of  being  nearly  on 
a  level  from  thence  to  the  siunmit  of  the  parietal  bones,  as  in 
Cpg.  ohr,  rises  gradually  to  that  point,  and  does  not  indicate 
any  sign  of  the  small  foramen  observable  at  that  part  in  the 
latter  species :  but  the  greatest  difference  is  perceptible  on 
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comparing  the  occipital  bones ;  the  upper  portion  of  this  bone 
in  Vyg.  immutabilis  (a)  protrudes  considerably  more,  and 
there  are  two  oy 21  foramina  (b),  one  on  each  side  just  abore 
liie  foramen  magnum,  which  are  not  present  in  any  specimens 
of  Cyg.  olor  that  I  have  examined ;  the  portion  forming  the 
boundaij  of  the  external  orifice  of  the  ear  (c)  is  much  more 
prominent,  and  the  condyle  forms  a  more  acute  angle  with 
the  basilar  portiim  of  the  occipital  bone. 
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Skull  of  CyifnuM  imwutUOnUi, 
A,  mqpcr  portfon  of  oodidtti  bone.    B,  oval  /oramina.    0,  external  oii/loe  of  ear. 

One  of  the  chief  distinctions  of  Cgg,  olor  appears  to  be  the 
smBll  foramen  on  the  top  of  the  cranium ,  which  I  have  inva- 
riably found  in  this,  but  never  in  a  single  instance  in  the  three 
other  species :  the  two  foramina  in  the  occipital  bone  do  not 
appear  so  constant,  as,  although  I  have  always  detected  them 
in  Cyg.  Bewickii  and  never  in  Cyg.  olor,  they  are  occasional- 
ly observable  in  Cyg.fem^,  but  wanting  in  the  greater  num- 
ber, and  even  in  some,  though  perceptible,  nearly  obliterated. 

The  small  size  of  the  head  of  Cyg.  Bewickii^  being  usually 
about  one  third  less  than  that  of  Cyg.ferus,  and  the  compa- 
rative shortness  and  breadth  of  the  bill,  render  it  imnecessary 
to  describe  it  more  minutely,  as  it  would  be  at  once  detected 
by  any  observer  at  all  conversant  with  the  subiect. 

The  specimen  of  Cyg*  immutabilis  from  which  the  accom- 
panying dravring  and  description  are  taken,  was  procured  in 
the  London  market,  and  has  been  some  years  in  my  collec- 
tion ;  and  from  a  frequent  comparison  with  many  crania  of 
Cyg.  olor  J  from  which  it  uniformly  differed  in  the  above  par- 
ticulars, I  considered  it  as  the  head  of  a  nearly-allied  but  dis- 
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tinct  species,  although  as  I  never  subsequently  met  with  ei- 
ther the  bird  or  cranium^  I  could  not  identify  it  tvith  any: 
recognised  or  previously  described,  till  Mr.  Yanrell  hairing 
mentioned  to  me  that  he  had  determined  a  new  swan,  c<m- 
founded  with,  but  in  reality  perfectly  separable  fix>m  Cygnus 
oloTy  I  had  no  doubt  that  mine  was  the  same  species,  and  on 
showing  it  to  him,  after  a  careful  inreattgation,  he  had  no  he- 
sitation in  confirming  my  views  with  re^urd  to  their  identity. 
Since  writing  the  above  I  have  dissected  the  lately  charac- 
terised goose,  which  affords  additional  proof  of  the  utility  of 
the  study  of  the  cranium,  and  also  furnishes  a  corroboration: 
that  those  authors  who  have  not  separated  the  geese  firom  the 
bemacles  are  correct ;  this  species  forming  a  beautiful  con* 
necting  link  between  the  two :  the  plumage,  colour  of  the 
beak,  and  legs,  assimilate  to  the  true  geese,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  its  anatomy  is  that  of  the  barnacles,  particularly  the 
head,  as,  were  it  not  that  it  is  one  third  larger,  it  might  be 
taken,  without  attentiye  consideration,  for  that  of  Anser  Ber- 
nicla,  which  it  exactly  resembles  in  the  form  of  the  bill,  the 
height  of 'the  skull,  and,  wherein  it  particularly  differs  from 
all  the  other  true  geese,  the  large  si2e  of  the  super*orbital 
glands,  and  corresponding  enlargement  of  the  processes  of 
the  lachiymal  bones  and  the  depressions  over  Uie  eyes  for 
their  attachment  and  insertion,  although  not  near  so  much 
developed  as  in  Anser  brenta,  in  which  these  glands  not 
only  meet,  but  lap  considerably  over  each  other,  and  occupy 
a  depression  formed  between  the  orbits  for  their  reception. 

65,  Chreat  Russel  Sty 
Bloomsbury  Square. 


[The  new  goose  referred  to  above  was  descril)ed  by  Mr.  Bartlett  at  tlie 
meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society,  January  8th,  1839,  under  the  name  of 
Anser  phanieopus^  or  pink.footed  goose.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  bean  goose  Anter  iegetum,  for  which  it  is  probable  that  it  has  often  been 
mistaken;  but  it  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  diat  species  by  the  lees 
and  feet,  which,  in  a  living  or  recenUy-killed  specimen,  are  of  a  reddiw 
flesh  colour  or  pink,  while  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  bean  goose  are  of  a  yel- 
lowish orange ;  the  bird  is  smaller,  the  bill  shorter,  and  the  plumage  more 
inclined  to  grey  than  in  the  bean  gooee.  Mr.  Bartlett  stated  tiiat  he  had 
examined  twenty  specimens  of  the  new  species,  in  all  of  which  the  above 
distinguishing  cnaracters  were  present — Ed.'] 
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Akt.  VIH. — On  the  ^^rtifiei^  Artanoemeni  of  $ome  of  ike  more 
exteneive  /Mural  Orders  of  Britieh  Plants.  By  Frkdbbick 
John  Bibd,  Esq. 

(CorUmuedfiom  Vol.  2,  n.  «.,  pe^  609.) 

LEGUMINOSM. 
(FABACEJE,  Lindl.) 

In  the  analysis  of  the  genera  of  this  order  made  by  Dr. 
Undley,  the  distinctions  upon  which  the  principal  dirisions 
{Laiem  and  VicieeB)  are  founded  consist  in  the  cotyledons  ris- 
ing above,  or  remaining  beneath  the  gromid  during  germina- 
tion. To  determine,  however,  which  of  these  two  conditions 
obtains,  is  frequently  rendered  very  difficult  from  the  rarity 
of  specimens,  or  from  their  not  being  met  with  during  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  deyelopment;  I  have  therefore  been  induced  to 
construct  the  following  table,  without  reference  to  the  above- 
mentioned  divisional  characters  adopted  by  Dr.  lindley. 

The  British  genera  of  LeguminoseB  are  contained  within 
the  linnaean  division  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Stamens  monadelphous ft 

Stamens  diadelphons...... V 

B« 

.       ( Calyx  d-liMMd B. 

^'     (Calyx  equal C. 

n     j  Calyx  with  the  upper  lip  entire Cytinu, 

(Calyx  with  the  upper  lip  dirided    D. 

^      ( Calyx  inflated,  6-toothed,  tubular  AiUhyUu. 

I  Calyx  close,  5-cleft,  campanulate  ••...Ommu. 

1^      ( Calyx,  upper  lip  with  3,  lower  lip  with  2  teeth VUx, 

^'     \  Calyx,  upper  Up  3-parted,  lower  lip  3.toothed GemUta, 

B* 

^      ( Leaves  with  tendrils B. 

(Leaves  without  tendrils F. 

n      (Calyx  with  5  foliaceous  segments  Pisum. 

°'     t  Calyx  5-toothed D. 

Q      (Style  ounred,  flat,  villous  in  front  Lathyrus. 

( Style  not  curved,  or  at  right  angles  with  the  ovary ..    E. 

.|^      j  Style  villous  at  the  upper  side,  fruit  many-seeded...  Vicia. 
^'     (S^le  smooth,  fruit  2- or  4.fleeded  Ervym. 

«      (Leaves  iernate F. 

1  Leaves  pinnate  or  absent K. 
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p      (Flowers  in  loose  racemes  ...«.• MelUohu. 

\  Flowers  in  heads  or  dense  spikes G. 

Q      I  Stipules  ovat^,  leafv,  pod  apterous ••....Lotw. 

I  Stipules  pointed,  often  awned H. 

XT      fLegumes  falcate  or  spiral./. « Medicago, 

( Legumes  straight I- 

j       (legumes  few-seeded »•«..... .TVi/b/tum. 

(Legumes  many-seeded Trigonella. 

^      I  L^ves  pinnate  with  an  odd  leaflet L. 

( Leaves  abruptly  pinnate  or  terminating  in  a  seta,,,, Orohw, 

T       I  Legumes  2-celled ^ M. 

I  Legumes  many-celled N. 

1^      (Carina  obtuse .....ifira^tif. 

(Carina  ending  in  an  ezserted  point ,Oxytropit, 

1^      (Flowers  yellow nHivpocrepU, 

(Flowers  red,  white,  or  rose-coloured O. 

Q      { Stem  prostrate,  pod  with  several  joints  and  seeds.... OnutAopux. 
(Stem  erect,  pod  with  I  joint  and  1  seed Onobrychis. 

UMBELLIFERM. 
{APIACEJE,  Lindl.) 

The  8ub*divisicms  of  this  arrangement  of  the  umbelliferous 
genera  aire  those  originally  formed  by  DeCandolle,  and  which 
ai'e  «l8o  adopted  in  Lindley^s  ^Synopsis ; '  l)ut  the  characters 
on  which  the  ^^  tribes''  of  the  latter  author  are  founded,  name- 
ly, the  primary  and  secondary  ridges  of  the  fruit,  hare  not 
been  employed,  as  from  their  minuteness  in  many  cases,  it 
frequently  becomes  difficult  to  determine  the  relative  situa- 
tions which  they  occupy. 

The  plants  of  this  yexy  natural  assemblage  are  comprehend- 
ed in  the  Linnsean  group  Pentandria  Digynia, 

Sub-divisions. 

Fruit  with  the  face  flat  f 

Fruit  with  the  faoe  rolled  inwards  at  the  edges,  foraiing  a  longi- 
tikdinal  frinow f  f 

Fruit  with  the  face  curved  inwards  from  base  to  apex f  f  f 

.    ( Umbels  simple,  fitscicled,  or  capitate,  terminal  ,„9L 
^   (Umbeb  eompound,  terminal  or  lateral V 

a. 

.  ( Fruit  smooth ;  laterally  com^ressed...^ ^„.„..Jfy4rocotyle, 

'  (Fruit  rough  with  scales  or  pnckles  9  roujidish ....,«,.    B,  * 

Q  ( Flowers  in  dense  heads  upon  a  scaly  iseceptacle.^.  ,„En^inm. 

'  (Flowers  in  close  umbels;  fruit  with  hool&cd  prick]es>S'iim(*ic/a. 
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*  f  Fruit  compressed  laterally B, 

I  Fruit  either  rounded,  or  compressed  dorsally N, 

g      f  Calyx  leafy,  5-tootlied CictUa, 

(Calyx  obsolete  or  nearly  so C. 

Q       (Plants  dicBcious THnur. 

\  Plants  hermaphrodite D, 

j^      [Leaves  simple,  undivided Bujdeurum. 

I  Leaves  compound,  pinnate  or  divided £: 

g      f  Fruit  crowned  with  the  persistent  styles F. 

( Fruit  not  crowned  with  the  styles H. 

p       f  Styles  straight Conapodium. 

'•     (Styles  reflexed G. 

Q      (Umbels  without  any  involucre Pimpinella. 

(Partial  involucre  present Stum, 

u      ( Fruit  apparently  single I. 

•  (Fruit  apparently  double IMC. 

J        (Rays  of  the  umbel  not  exceeding  4  or  5 Sison, 

( Rays  of  the  umbel  numerous K. 

^      (Petals  ovate,  entire Hdosciadium, 

*  ( Petals  inversely  cordate,  emarginate L. 

J       ( Channels  with  single  vitUe ;  leaflets  linear Canim. 

(Chiwiiels  without  vittm;  leaflets  ovate. » JEg&podliwk, 

1^     ( InTolucia  absent Aphm. 

'    (Involucra  present • FttroMmtm. 

2|-     (FxoH  taper,  or  but  slightly  eompressed O. 

(Fruit  much  compressd  at  the  bacL^ X< 

^      (Ridges  of  the  fruit  prickly Daucw* 

^'     (Ridges  of  the  fruit  not  prickly P. 

p      ( Fruit  crowned  with  the  persistent  styles Q. 

(Fruit  not  crowned  with  the  styles R. 

Q      (Styles  straight (Enanthe* 

^     \  Styles  reflexed SetelL 

Q       ( Involucra  both  absent Fceniculum. 

(Partial  involucre  present S. 

fl       ( Partial  involucre  3-leaved,  pendulous JEiknta, 

( Partial  involuoie  many-leaved T. 

fp      ( Seeds  unattached  in  the  dried  pericarp ;  Ivs.  fleshy.  CWeAmiim. 
( Seeds  attached  in  the  pericarp ;  leaves  not  fleshy...    U. 

Ij      ( Petals  acute  at  both  ends ;  leaflets  finely  divided  ,,,Meum. 
( Palais  obovate,  emarginate W. 

^     ( Leaflets  nearly  rhomboid,  sermted ;  flowers  wlute...Z^ptMt»ct(m. 
'    ( Leaflets  linear,  not  serrated ;  flowers  yellowish SUaus. 

^      ( Fruit  flattened,  with  a  thick  knotted  margin CC. 

( Fruit  flattened,  winged,  wings  not  knotted Y. 

Y      ( Fmit  With  a  double  wins;  ott  each  side  BB. 

*  ( Fruit  dilated  into  a  single  wing  on  each  side Z. 

2      f  Ridges  of  fruit  equi-distant,  channels  with  1  -3  vitUB,Pgueedanuin. 
\  Twolftteml  ridg^  remote,  channels  with  nngle  vitta,    AA. 
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AA    f  VitUB  filifoim,  involucella  absent  or  few-leaved Poithutca. 

'  \  VHtm  clavate,  involucella  many-leaved Heracleum. 

n  n   I  Calyx  5-tootlied,  seeds  with  many  viita <  ,Arckanffelica. 

'  (Calyx  obisolete,  channels  with  single  vitUg AngeUca, 

QQ    ( Channels  with  sxn£le  filifonn  vitta Tor^Uum. 

'  (Chaanels  each  with  3  vitta Canfylocarjnu 

ft 

A       ( Fmit  anned  with  prickles ^t —    B. 

'     ( Fmit  smooth,  or  nearly  so D. 

-o      f  Fruit  heaked •• AnthrUcut. 

^-     1  Fruit  not  beaked C. 

Q      I  Fr.  with  about  4  rows  of  prickles ;  rays  of  umbel  9,.Caw!alit, 
\  Fr.  covered  with  prickles;  rays  of  umo.  exceeding  i.Torilii. 

jy      (Umbels  without  involucra Snwmmm. 

\  Umbels  with  at  least  a  partial  involucre £. 

£      f  Fruit  latently  compressed,  linear F. 

( Fruit  laterally  compressed,  ovate ^    I. 

i;i      (Fruit  beaked Seandix. 

''     t Fruit beakless H. 

TT      ( Fruit  with  blunt  ridges ;  pericarp  solid CharephyUwn 

\  Fruit  with  acute  ridges ;  pericarp  hollow Mymrhk. 

J       ( Partial  involucre  d-lvd.  halved ;  ridffes  of  fr.  crenatcGmtttm. 
\  Partial  involucre  many-lvd.  ridges  fine  or  deprened*    K. 

1^     j  Flowais  moncBcious ^ •..«•« Eehinophora. 

(Flowers  hermaphrodite Phyuufermum 

ttt 
Fruit  globose,  partial  involucre  halved  ••• Contrndrum. 

The  last-named  genus  is  here  enumerated  as  indigenous  to 
this  country,  although  it  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  it 
ought  to  be  ranked  as  such ;  but  the  numerous  and  wild  lo- 
calities in  which  it  has  been  found,  together  with  its  frequent 
abundance,  tend  considerably  to  strengthen  the  opinion  of  its 

being  so. 

(To^  he  continued.) 


Art.  IX. — Observations  on  the  Kodentla^  with  a  view  io  point  out 
the  groups  as  indicated  by  the  structure  of  the  Crania,  tw  this  Or- 
der  of  Mammals,  By  G.  R.  Watbrhouse,  E^.^  Curator  to  the 
Zodogieal  Society^  Viee-Pres.  of  the  Eutooiological  Society. 

(Continued  from  puge  96 J. 

4 

Family  H. — ^Mtoxida. 

Dentition, — Incisors  laterally  compressed.  Molares  -JJ, 
unequal  in  size,  rooted;  the  series  on  each  side  of  each  jaw 
widely  separated  and  parallel. 
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(a)  Skoll  of  Oraphiuna  Capentia,  MUk  ttom  abore.  (b)  tbe  lame,  8«en  UtenHj.        (e) 

beneatlL. 

SknlL — ^Without  any  post-orbital  process  to  the  temporal 
bone ;  zygomatic  process  of  maxillary  bone  consisting  <tf  a 
broad  tlun  plate,  the  base  of  which  occupies  the  whole  space 
between  the  plane  of  the  palate  and  that  of  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  skuU :  this  plate  perforated  by  a  tolerably  large 
ant-orbital  foramen.  Palatine  portions  of  intermaxillary, 
maxillary,  and  palate  bones  (in  Myoxtis  avellanarius^)  on  the 
same  plane.  Incisive  foramina  long  and  narrow,  situated 
partially  in  the  intermaxillary  and  partially  in  the  maxillary 
bones;  palatine  process  of  the  maxiUaiy  terminating  opposite 
tilie  penultimate  molar,  and  followed  by  a  narrow  palatine  pro- 
cess of  the  palate  bone.  In  the  palato-maxillaxy  suture  are 
two  large  foramina^  and  there  are  two  large  posterior  palatal 
foramina^  one  on  each  side,  near  the  inner  margin  of  the  last 
molar.    Glenoid  cavity  somewhat  contracted. 

Lower  jaw  with  the  descending  ramiM  forming  a  quadrate 
process,  which  is  sometimes  perforated.  The  lower  posterior 
angle  of  this  process  is  incurved^  and  either  angular  or  round- 
ed and  the  upper  posterior  angle  is  acute  and  twisted  outwards. 

The  drawings  of  the  skulls  of  MyoxuB  glisy  and  Graphiu- 
ru8  Capensisy  which  illustrate  M.  F.  Cuvier's  paper  in  the 
^  Nouvelles  Aimales  du  Mus.'  foL  i.,  together  with  some  skulls 


*  I  Ittre  ii<»t  bad  ftn  oppoftaiAtf  of  examining  iSie  palate  in  the  skidb  of 
any  other  speciee  of  this  lamily. 
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oiMyoims  aveUanaritu,  now  before  m«,  ouaible  uw,  to  give  Om 
above  cliaracters  of  the  presoot  fanily.. 

The  general  ibrm  of  uie  hIuiII  of  tne  Myoxidis  is  intanoe* 
diate  betwerai  that  of  the  Sciurida  and  the  Muridte ;  the  ior 
ter-orbital  poiticHt  is  more  contracted  than  in  Ihe  Sciuridmi 
and  the  nasaJ  bones  are  proportionately  narrowec  and  mor^ 
elongated.  The  species  of  the  present  family  aie  readily  dis- 
tinguished &om  the  Sciurida  \>j  the  want  of  a  poet'prbiUl 
process  and  the  larger  size  of  the  ant-orbilaiybramein,  wtumJiy 
instead  of  being  placed  Ear  forward  and  low  down,  is  si&uted 
in  tlie  thin  plate  which  forms  the  zygomatic  process  of  the: 
maxillary  bone. 

The  larger  size  of  the  ant-ocbital  foramen  and  the  impar* 
feet  state  of  the  palatine  process  of  Uie  palate-bone,  lea(>  us 
to  the  Jerboas  l,lHpus),  where  the  form  of  the  jaw  bears  a  ra- 
markable  resemblance  to  that  of  Mi/oxus,  as  will  be  aeea. 

The  genera  Myoxus  and  Graphiunu  contain  all  the  spe-- 
cies  I  am  acqumnted  with  belonging  to  the  Myoxida.    . 

FamHj  III. — GERsoicf . 
Xtenli !»»».— incisors  laterally  compressed.     Molars  44  ^'^  ■ 
44>  rooted  and  imeqaal  m  raze ;  the  series  on  each  side  of 
each  jaw  parcel  ana  widely  separated. 


ta)Stom<ifI>toiwMrttfH,.«ft«aMKm.         (M  ibt  nnw  hd  1«<nllT.  (c)  dmO  oT 

Skull. — Palatine  portions  of  the  intermaxillary,  maxilliuy, 
and  palatine  bones  on  the  same  plane,  or  nearly  %a.    Jnci- 
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mv^ ^btaitiifBa  rather  htrge,  loAg  and  narrow,  situated  partly 
in  the  intermaxillaries  and  partly  in  the  maxillary  bones. — 
Obhs  large,  extending  far  back,  and  leaving  but  a  narrow 
p(aj6sage  for  the  temporal  muscle.  Ant-orbited  foramen  rerj 
Ift^.  The  arch  which  incloses  the  BUt'Orbitalforameny  and 
separates  this  from  the  orbit,  is  formed  by  two  bones,  the  su- 
p^dor  maxillary  bone  and  the  malar,  the  latter  running  pa- 
flJIel  with  the  former,  and  articulating  with  the  lachrymal 
b6iie.  The  maxillary  bone  may  be  described  as  throwing 
ou€  two  processes,  one  superior  and  one  inferior,  which  imite 
to  form  an  arch.  The  superior  process  is  thrown  out  from 
the  plane  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  skull,  and  the  inferior  is 
dfeected  outwards  firom  the  plane  of  the  palate,  and  is  biftir- 
eate,  one  portion  being  carried  upwards  to  join  the  superior 
pioc^sB  and  form  the  arch,  and  the  other  portion,  directed 
backwards  beneath  the  malar  bone,  assists  in  the  formation  of 
the  jtyff&ma.  Zygomatic  arches  slender  and  curved  down- 
wards, so  that  their  lower  boundary  is  below  the  level  of  the 
palate,  the  hinder  portion  of  the  zygoma  is  horizontally  com- 
pressed. The  glenoid  cavity  somewhat  contracted  and  ob- 
lique in  its  position,  being  directed  forwards  and  inwards  from 
tlie  root  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
extending  upon  ^e  sphenoid.  Palatine  process  of  palate 
bone  continuing  the  plane  of  the  palate  beyond  the  line  of 
the  last  molars.  The  inter-parietsd  bone  is  large  and  nearly 
ofasemicirculprfonn. 

Lower  jaw  with  the  coronoid  process  rather  small,  the  con- 
dyloid curved  inwards :  the  descending  ramus  (or  posterior 
coronoid  process,  according  to  Cams)  is  somewhat  quadrate 
and  perforated,  angular  in  Diptts^  and  has  the  lower  and  pos- 
terior portion  somewhat  rounded  in  Afaciaga.  The  symphy- 
sis fnenti  is  of  but  small  extent. 

My  materials  for  drawing  up  the  characters  of  the  present 
group  are  very  limited :  skulls  of  Dipvs  Mgyptius^  and  two 
or  three  figures,  are  all  I  have  at  my  command.  M.  F.  Cu- 
vier  (in  his  ^M^oire  sur  les  Gerboises,'  &c.O  has  figured 
the  skull  of  a  species  oi  Dipus  and  that  of  an  Alactaga,  and 
in  both  the  descending  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  is  perforated. 

The  skulls  of  tiie  species  of  Diptis  are  remarkable  for  the 
somewhat  oblique  direction  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  and  for  the  great  developement  of  the  auditor}*^ 
Oulke,  which  encroach  upon  and  contract  the  occipital  por- 
tion of  the  craninm,  A  narrow  band  of  the  squamous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone  is  extended  backwards  over  the 

''See  *  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society,'  Vol.  ii.  pi.  24. 
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anditDry  bulla,  and  joms  a  similar  band  wbicfa  femw  pait  of 
the  sapra-occipital  bone.    In  the  genus  AlactagaHie  audito-* 

3f  bulla  are  comparatiYelj  small,  and  the  peculiar  bands  joat 
escribed  do  not  appear  to  exist 

In  the  form  of  me  lower  jaw  the  genus  Dipua  rery  clesrijr 
resembles  Myoams,  especially  Jfy.  avellanarius ;  in  both  the 
descending  ramu€  is  perforated,  and  in  Myoxus  as  in  IHpw» 
the  glenoid  cavitj  of  the  temporal  bone  is  oblique,  though  in 
a  less  marked  degree.  On  the  other  hand  we  mid  a  conside* 
rable  resemblance,  in  the  palate  and  its  foraminoy  between 
the  animals  of  the  present  familj  and  those  of  the  genus  &er* 
bilh$9. 

The  genera  DipuSj  AUtetaga,  and  Meriones  belong  to  the 
present  family ;  I  must  observe  however  that  the  Dipus  Ha* 
nadensisy  (which  constitutes  the  genus  Merumes^  accofding 
to  most  of  the  later  writers),  presents  a  form  of  sikull  iHii^ 
in  many  respects,  is  intermedyiate  between  the  jerboas  and 
the  dormice  (Myoxidm).  Comparing  the  lower  jaw  o£  Dipus 
Mgypiius  with  that  of  Myossus  ofoeUanarius,  we  pereeire 
that  the  coronoid  process  is  proportionately  larger  in  the  l«t* 
ter;  in  this  respect  the  Meriones  Canadensis  agrees  with  the 
dormouse ;  it  sdso  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  last-men* 
tioned  animal  in  the  comparatively  small  extent  of  the  paUr 
tine  portion  of  the  palate  bone.  In  the  size  of  the  ant-ojA>ital 
foramen,  the  Mer.  Canadensis  is  intermediate  between  the 
two  animals  with  which  we  are  comparing  it  Tinsjbramen 
being  larger  than  in  Myoxus,  and  smaller  than  in  Dtpus.  In 
Mer,  Canadensis,  as  in  the  jerboas,  the  portion  of  the  sygo« 
matic  process  of  the  maxilla  which  forms  the  lower  bowraary 
of  the  ant-orbital  passage  is  thrown  out  from  the  plane  of  the 
palate.  The  incisive  foramina  are  larger  in  Mer,  Canaden^ 
sis  than  in  Myoxus  aveUanarius,  thus  agreeing  with  Dipus. 

(To  heamtkwid,) 


Art.  X. — Observations  on  the  application  of  Heliographic  or  Pho- 
togenic Drawing  to  Botanical  Purposes ;  with  an  account  of  an 
economic  mode  of  preparing  the  Paper :  in  a  Letter  to  the  Editor 
of  the  ^Magazine  of  Natural  History.*  By  Goldin«  Bird, 
M.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

Sir, 

The  mode  of  fixing  the  images  of  the  camera 
obscura,  and  copying  engravings,  by  means  of  the  chemical 
action  of  light  on  paper  prepared  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
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sil?er,  has  attracted  ao  much  jootice,  and  produced  so  much 
popular  excitement,  that  a  few  observations  on  this  interest- 
iBg  process  will  not  perhaps  be  considered  out  of  place  in 
your  Magazine.  I  venture  to  occupy  your  pages  with  the 
less  reluctance,  because  I  feel  tliat  the  application  of  this  he- 
liographic  or  photogenic  art  will  be  of  immense  service  to  the 
botanist,  by  enabling  him  to  procure  beautiful  outline  dra^'- 
ings  of  many  plants,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which,  other- 
wise, he  coula  not  hope  to  obtain. 

lliat  light  will  act  on  chloride  of  silver  is  by  no  means 
a  novel  discovery,  and  paper  prepared  with  it  was  long  ago 
used  by  Ritter  and  WoUaston,  in  testing  the  chemical  action 
of  the  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum ;  still,  in  this  country  it  was 
not,  I  believe,  applied  to  any  purpose  likely  to  be  of  use  to 
the  naturalist  and  traveller,  until  brought  into  notice  by  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Talbot  It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  ob- 
serve how  many  pretenders  to  the  discovery  have  started  up 
since  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Talbot's  discovery,  and  that 
of  M.  Daguerre  in  France.  The  latter  gentleman  has,  through 
M.  Arago,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  French  Institute,  announ- 
ced his  mode  of  preparing  a  sensitive  paper,  far  exceeding 
that  of  Mr.  Talbot  in  delicacy,  but  otherwise  possessing  the 
same  property  of  indicating  intensity  of  light  by  depth  of 
colour,  and  consequently  differing  from  that  marvellous  pre- 
•paration  which  he  is  said  to  possess,  and  which  represents 
shadows  by  depth  of  colour,  precisely  as  in  nature. 

M.  Daguen-e  prepares  hisheliogpraphic  paper  by  immersing 
a  sheet  of  thin  paper  in  hydrochloric  ether,  which  has  been 
kept  sufficiently  long  to  be  acid ;  the  paper  is  then  carefully 
and  completely  dried,  as  this  is  stated  to  be  essential  to  its 
proper  preparation.  The  paper  is  next  dipped  into  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  (the  degree  of  concentration  of  which 
is  not  mentioned),  and  dried  without  artificial  heat  in  a  room 
from  which  every  ray  of  light  is  careftiUy  excluded.  By  this 
process  it  acquires  a  very  remarkable  facility  in  being  black- 
ened on  a  very  slight  exposure  to  light,  even  when  the  latter 
is  by  no  means  intense,  indeed  by  the  diffused  daylight  of 
early  evening  in  the  month  of  February.  This  prepared  pa- 
per rapidly  loses  its  extreme  sensitiveness  to  light,  and  finaUy 
becomes  not  more  readily  acted  upon  by  the  solar  beams  than 
paper  dipped  in  nitrate  of  silver  only.  M.  Daguerre  renders 
his  drawings  permanent  by  dipping  them  in  water,  so  as  to 
dissolve  all  the  undecomposed  salt  of  silver. 

This  process  is  very  inconvenient,  for  many  reasons,  among 
which  are  the  difficulty  of  procuring,  as  well  as  the  expense' 
of,  hydrochloric  ether :  on  this  account  I  prefer  Mr.  TalboVs 

Vol.  hi. — No.  28.  n.  s.  u 
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pf oces8^  althoue^  it  is  to  be  regreited  that  this  gentlemaii  has 
not  Btated  more  explicitly  the  proportions  in  which  he  uses 
the  ingredients  employed  in  the  preparation  of  his  sensitive 
paper.  I  have  performed  a  set  of  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  can  recommend  the  following  proportions  as  the 
most  effective  and  economical.  200  grains  of  common  salt 
are  to  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  sheets  of  thin  blue 
wove  post  paper  saturated  with  the  solution,  -which,  for  this 
purpose,  should  be  poured  into  a  dish,  and,  the  paper  being 
immersed,  the  application  of  the  solution  to  every  part  shoula 
be  ensured  by  the  use  of  a  sponge.  The  paper  is  then  to  be 
removed,  drained  of  its  supei^uous  moisture,  and  nearly  dried 
by  pressure  between  folds  of  linen  or  bibulous  paper. 

240  grains  of  fused  nitrate  of  silver  are  then  to  be  dissolved 
in  12  fluid  ounces  of  water,  and  this  solution  is  to  be  applied 
by  means  of  a  sponge  to  one  side  of  each  sheet  of  the  previ- 
ously prepared  paper,  which  side  should  be  marked  with  a 
pencil,  so  that  when  die  paper  is  fit  for  use  the  {Nrepared  side 
may  be  distinguished.  The  sheets  of  paper  are  Uien  to  be 
hung  upon  lines  in  a  dark  room  to  dry,  and  when  nearly  fi-eo 
firom  moisture,  their  marked  sides  are  to  be  once  more  sponged 
over  with  the  solution  of  silver,  and  finally  dried;  they  are 
then  to  be  out  into  pieces  of  convenient  size,  and  preserved 
from  light,  or  even  too  much  exposure  to  air,  by  being  wrap* 
ped  up  in  several  folds  of  brown  paper,  and  kept  in  a  portfolio. 

The  proportions  above  recommended  are  sufficient  fi)r  tba 
preparation  of  a  quire  of  the  kind  of  paper  alluded  to ;  if 
more  of  the  salt  of  silver  were  used,  the  paper  would  indeed 
become  darker  by  the  action  of  light,  but  its  expense  would 
be  proportionally  increased :  and  when  prepared  in  the  man* 
ner  directed,  it  assumes,  by  less  than  a  minute's  exposure  to 
the  ra^s  of  the  sun,  a  rich  mulberry  brown  tint,  of  sufficient 
intensity  to  define  an  outline  very  beautifiilly,  which  indeed 
is  all  that  is  required. 

To  use  this  paper,  the  specimen  of  which  a  drawing  is  re** 
quired,  is  removed  from  the  herbarium,  placed  on  a  piece  of 
the  paper,  and  kept  in  situ  by  a  pane  of  common  glass  press- 
ed by  weights:  a  piece  of  plate  glass,  however,  is  preferable, 
as  it  is  sufficiently  heavy  to  press  the  plant  close  to  the  pa* 
per.  The  whole  is  then  placed  in  the  sunshine,  and  in  less 
thsA  a  minute  all  the  uncovered  parts  of  the  paper  will  as- 
sume a  rich  brown  tint  The  paper  should  then  be  removed 
from  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun,  and  placed  in  a  book  un- 
til the  drawing  be  rendered  permanent :  the  specimen,  quite 
uninjured  by  the  process,  may  then  be  replaced  in  the  hjwrba- 
rium,  and  the  drawing  of  another  be  taken,  and  so  on.     So 
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rapidly  is  tins  process  executed,  that  twenty-ftve  or  thirty 
drawings  may  be  obtained  in  an  hour,  providing  we  are  fa- 
voured with  a  direct  sun-beam ;  if,  however,  we  have  only  the 
diffused  day-Hght,  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  sometimes  even 
more,  are  required  to  produce  a  drawing  with  w^ll^defined 
outlines. 

If  drawings  of  recent  plants  be  required,  specimens  of  pro* 
per  size  should  be  cut,  and  if  not  too  rigid,  placed  on  a  piece 
of  the  paper,  and  kept  in  a  proper  position  by  means  of  a  pane 
of  glass,  as  in  the  case  of  dried  specimens ;  but  if  the  plant 
be  rigid,  the  specimens  should  be  placed  for  twenty-four 
hours  between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  under  a  heavy  weight, 
before  placing  them  on  the  sensitive  paper. 

Having  obtained  as  many  drawings  as  are  required,  the 
next  thing  is  to  fix  them,  so  that  their  otherwise  evanescent 
character  may  not  deprive  them  of  their  value.  For  this  pur- 
pose place  diem  in  a  dish,  and  pour  cold  water  over  them ; 
allow  them  to  soak  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  transfer  them  to, 
or  sponge  them  over  with,  a  solution,  made  by  dissolving  an 
ounce  of  common  salt  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  to  which  half  a 
fluid  ounce  of  the  tinctuife  of  the  sesqui-chloride  of  iron  has 
been  added.  The  drawings  thus  prepared  may  be  dried  by 
pressure  between  folds  of  linen,  and  exposure  to  the  air;  and 
may  then  be  examined  without  danger.  On  looking  at  them 
every  one  must  be  struck  with  the  extreme  accuracy  with 
which  every  scale,  nay,  every  projecting  hair,  is  preserved  on 
the  paper ;  the  character  and  habit  of  tibe  plant  is  most  beau- 
tifully delineated,  and  if  the  leaves  be  not  too  opake,  the 
venation  is  most  exquisitely  represented ;  (this  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  more  delicate  ferns,  as  Polypodinm  Dryop- 
teris).  Among  those  classes  of  plants  which  appear  to  be 
more  fitted  than  others  for  representation  by  this  process,  may 
be  ranked  the  ferns,  grasses,  and  umbelliferous  plants ;  the 
photogenic  drawings  of  the  former,  are  indeed  of  exquisite 
beauty. 

The  fact  of  the  object  being  white  on  a  brown  ground 
does  not  affect  the  utility  of  this  mode  of  making  botanic 
drawings  ;  indeed,  I  almost  fancy  that  their  character  is  bet- 
ter preserved  by  this  contrast  of  tint,  than  by  a  coloured  out- 
line on  a  white  ground.  Every  one  will  be  fully  aware  of  the 
value  of  this  process  to  the  botanist,  in  obtaining  drawings  of 
rare  plants  preserved  in  the  herbaria  of  others,  and  which  he 
would  otherwise  have  probably  no  means  of  obtaining. 

If  the  drawing  of  a  tree  or  large  shrub  be  required,  a  box, 
blackened  inside,  having  a  hole  at  one  end  about  1 J  inch  in 
diameter,  must  be  provided ;  in  this  hole  should  be  placed  a 
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lens  of  5  or  6  inches  focus  -,  if  one  of  longer  focus  be  used, 
the  dispersion  of  light  becomes  too  great  to  ensure  an  accurate 
representation.  When  the  tree  or  shrub  is  well  illuminated 
bj  the  solar  beams,  the  lens  should  be  presented  towards  it, 
at  a  distauce  varying  of  course  with  the  height  of  the  object. 
A  piece  of  card-board  should  then  be  placed  in  the  box,  a 
little  beyond  the  true  focus  of  the  lens,  and  the  former  moved 
until  a  well-defined  bright  image  of  the  tree  &c.  is  formed  on 
the  card,  of  course  in  an  inverted  direction.  The  box  is  then 
to  be  placed  on  any  convenient  support  in  this  position,  and 
a  piece  of  the  prepared  paper  fixed  on  the  card,  the  lid  of  the 
box  is  then  to  be  closed,  and  the  whole  left  for  half  an  hour, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  a  beautifully  accurate  outline  of  the 
object  will  be  found  on  the  paper,  which  is  then  to  be  render- 
ed permanent  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
plan  is  unavailable  on  a  windy  day,  on  account  of  the  branch- 
es of  the  tree  &c.  being  continusdly  moving,  so  that  it  is  of 
far  less  use  to  the  botanist  than  the  above  described  process 
for  obtaining  drawings  of  small  specimens. 

Various  other  applications  of  this  paper  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  minds  of  naturalists,  but  having  far  exceeded  my 
intended  limits,  I  conclude  by  subscribing  myself. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 
GoLDiNo  Bird,  M .D. 
22,  Wilmington  Square^ 

March  25^,  1BS9. 
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Thb  Memoir  of  Madame  Power  upon  the  Paper  Nautilus  and  the  ce- 
phalopodous  animal  as  yet  its  only  known  occupant,  originally  published 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Catania,  is  concluded  in  our  pre- 
sent number :  and  to  those  who  feel  at  all  curious  upon  the  subject,  the 
liistory  of  this  lady's  researches  will  furnish  matter  of  extreme  interest 
To  us  it  appears  that  the  observations  of  Madame  Power,  in  connection 
with  evidence  subsequently  drawn  from  materials  in  her  possession,  all 
but  demonstrate  the  relation  between  the  poulp  and  the  argonaut-shell, 
to  be  one  of  necessity  and  not  of  convenienee.  At  all  events,  this  long-dis- 
puted  question  will  hencefor^'ard  hold  a  position  very  different  to  that 
which  it  has  for  a  long  period  occupied ;  for  it  will  hardly  now  be  assert- 
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ed  that  ,the  arguments  lor  and  against  the  parasitic  hypothesis  are  equallj 
balaaeed.  We  admit  that  in  some  particulars  Madame  Power's  desonp* 
tive  details  are  open  to  objection,  as  being  someithneseFideatly  inaeouiate; 
but  this,  to  a  great  extent,  may  be  explained  as  a  eonseqaence  re* 
Buhing  from  her  want  of  physiological  knowledge,  and  partly  from  a  very 
natural  wish  on  her  part  not  to  appear  ignorant  of  things  which  she  sup- 
posed  every  body  knew.  Fortunately  it  happens  that  some  of  the  more 
important  facts  bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue,  although  originating 
in  the  researches  of  this  lady,  do  not  rest  upon  her  individual  testimony 
as  the  sole  authority  for  their  existence.  M.  Sander  Rang  has  fully  con- 
firmed all  that  she  has  stated  of  the  manner  in  which  the  poulp  applies 
its  palmated  or  sail-arms  to  the  keel  and  sides  of  the  shell ;  and  Profes- 
sor Owen,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society,  communi. 
cated  the  result  of  his  own  observations  upon  the  materials  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  Madame  Power.  In  a  series  of  ova  exhibiting  various  stages 
of  developement,  he  found  in  those  most  advanced  the  contained  embryo 
having  the  distinction  of  body  and  head  established ;  the  pigment  of  the 
eyes,  the  ink  in  the  ink-bladder,  the  pigmental  spots  on  the  skin  were  dls- 
tinctiy  apparent ;  the  siphon,  the  beak,  and  the  arms  were  also  discrimi. 
nated  by  a  low  microscopic  power ;  but  no  trace  of  the  shell.  Now  Ma- 
dame Power  has  uniformly  asserted  that  the  young  poulp  is  excluded  naked 
from  the  e^^,  although  fully  cognisant  of  Poli's  belief  that  he  had  de- 
tected the  embryo-sheU  within  the  ovum ;  and  the  result  of  Prof.  Owen's 
examination  is  therefore  strong  presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  her 
statement.  With  respect  to  the  supposed  exception  among  the  testace- 
ous MoUusca  which  the  young  of  the  poulp  would  form,  (granting  the 
condition  of  its  naked  exclusion  from  the  egg),  and  the  consequent  infe.  ' 
rence  which  might  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the  parasitic  theory,  Mr.  Owen 
observed  tiiat  the  mode  of  tiie  development  of  the  ova  of  MoUusca  has  not 
been  investigated  even  to  the  amount  of  one  per  cent,  so  that  the  data 
are  far  too  imperfect  for  arriving  at  even  a  general  law  respecting  the 
existence  of  the  shell  within  the  ovum,  and  much  less  one  so  precise  as 
almost  to  prohibit  the  possibility  of  a  cephalopod  that  is  bom  naked  se- 
creting a  shell  some  days  afterwards.  The  collection  of  argonauts  with 
the  respective  animals  brought  by  Madame  Power  on  her  present  visit  to 
this  country,  consists  of  twenty  specimens  in  all  stages  of  growth.  lu 
every  case  Mr.  Owen  found  that  the  position  of  the  cephalopod  with  re- 
spect to  the  shell  corresponded  to  that  in  the  pearly  nautilus;  in  the 
young  specimens  the  body  of  the  cephalopod  was  exacUy  adapted  to  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  shell,  but  was  withdrawn  from  the  apex  in  those  of  a 
larger  size,  and  the  deserted  place  filled  with  the  mucous  secretion  or  ova 
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of  the  aalmal.  The  aifonattt-shetti  which  had  been  peifaiated  or  Pic- 
tured by  Madame  Power,  aad  sttbeequenUy  repaiied  whilst  id  her  posses- 
sion,  wenit  very  far  towards  convincing  us  that  the  two  kindft  of  vsfairmg 
material  whidh  we  have  described  on  a  former  ooeasion^  are  d^>osited  by 
one  and  the  WVne  moUiuc,  being  merely  different  stages  of  a  continiied 
secretive  process.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  oonvincing  argument  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Owen,  is  this.  The  young  oephak^d  grows  rapidly, 
and  a  uniform  correspondence  is  found  between  its  size  and  that  of  the 
shell  which  it  inhabits;  consequently,  upon  the  parasitic  hypothesis,  the 
young  Ocytho'e  must  be  engaged  in  waging  continual  warfare  with  the 
hypothetical  true  constructors  of  the  argonaut  shell,  and  the  number  of 
these  hypothetical  true  constructors  must  infinitely  exceed  the  number 
of  the  hypothetical  parasitic  occupiers;  now  from  the  abundance  in 
which  Madame  Power  has  procured  cephalopods  and  shells^  the  hypo- 
thetical true  constructors  ought  to  swarm  in  the  port  of  Messina,  and  yet 
this  great  desideratum  in  the  science  of  Malacology  has  not  only  evaded 
her  observation,  but  the  observation  of  all  other  collectors  who  have  ex- 
plored the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 

The  entire  summary  of  Mr.  Murchison's  researches  upon  the  group  of 
ancient  fossiliferous  rocks,  to  which  he  has  applied  the  term  *'  Silurian 
System,"  has  appeared  in  two  quarto  volumes,  accompanied  by  a  splendid 
suite  of  maps  and  illustrations.  Altogether  we  think  this  work  must  be 
regarded  as  the  most  important  memoir,  of  a  purely  geological  character, 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  this,  or  perhaps  any  other  country.  Nothing 
but  the  high  reputation  with  which  Mr.  Murchison's  name  must  always 
be  associated  wherever  Geology  is  known  as  a  science,  in  connection  with 
the  *'  Silurian  System,"  can  in  any  way  recompense  him  for  the  labour  it 
must  have  cost  in  its  production.  We  make  this  casual  allusion  to  the 
appearance  of  the  work,  reserving  for  another  occasion  a  more  extended 
notice  of  its  contents. 

The  Report  by  Mr.  De  la  Beche  on  the  Geology  of  Devon,  and  criti- 
cal notices  of  many  other  geological  works  acknowledged  on  our  wrap- 
per, and  ^ith  which  our  library  table  is  almost  covered,  are,  from  the 
pressure  of  original  articles,  postponed  for  the  present. 

A  work  has  been  published  within  the  last  few  days,  entitled  *  Proceed- 
ings  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  London,  from  July,  1836,  to  November, 
1838.'  We  imagine  that  the  majority  of  metropolitan  botanists  would 
fed  somewhat  indignant  if  the  condition  of  botanical  science  in  the  ca- 
pital of  Britain  were  to  be,  in  any  way,  tested  by  the  contents  of  this  vo- 


'  *  Mag.  Nat  Hist'  n.  s.  vjl.  i.  page  528. 
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lunie.  Th^aoxiety  of  theCovuieil  loflfle  dioraini  natneSjOrtlMiMuiie 
of  tbe  Sociely,  in  print,  baa  oveiieadied  their  disoielioB,  or  tliey  certidnly 
would  iMure  avoided  «  pvbiic  leooid  of  tbeir  piooeedhigSy  so  long  as  the 
mdiDgof  ardfflcs  from  foreign  jonmaUy  in  lien  of  original  papers,  ooeu- 
pied  the  business  of  their  monthly  meetings.  Belonging  to  the  Soeiety  hi 
question,  we  feel  at  liberty  thus  to  express  our  sentiments,  because  we 
think  the  Tolume,  taken  as  a  whole,-  is  not  creditable  to  the  Society,  and 
calculated  ratiier  to  keep  it  in  the  rear,  instead  of  contributing  to  place 
it  on  a  leinel  with  other  bodies  of  a  kindred  nature.  The  plant  allied  to 
Nymphaay  and  transmitted  to  this  country  from  Guana  by  Schomburgb, 
is  figured  and  described  under  the  name  Victoria  Reginoy  Schomburgh, 
though  in  the  '  Magazine  of  Zoology  and  Botany,'  vol  ii.  page  440,  it  is 
published  as  Victoria  Regina^  Gray.  The  Society,  it  appeals,  has  adopt- 
ed this  plant  as  its  emblem,  the  Queen  having,  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  its  discoTerer,  granted  permission  for  the  use  of  her  name  to  de- 
signate the  genus.  Should  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Qaeen  Victoria 
have  the  curiosity  to  look  at  the  description  of  this  Royal  plant,  what 
must  be  her  astonishment,  if  the  elements  of  Botany  and  the  rudiments  of 
Ladn  have  formed  a  part  of  Her  Majesty's  education,  to  find  that  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  London,  or  at  any  rate  that  of 
the  Council,  this  said  Royal  plant,  Victoria  Regina,  is  characterised  as 
having  ^foHis  orhiculatisy  supra  reticulato  areolatis  utrinque  glahro  ;  nertns 
venisque  Suhtus  prominentis  acvleatis/* 

Messrs.  Doubleday  and  Foster  have  been  welcomed  on  their  return 
from  America,  with  a  dinner  by  their  entomological  friends,  principally 
intended  as  a  public  acknowledgment  for  the  time  and  expense  devoted 
by  these  two  gentlemen  to  the  advancement  of  science,  and  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  they  intend  to  dispose  of  the  rich  collection  formed  dur- 
ing  their  travels.'  On  this  occasion  the  uniform  cordiality  and  kindness 
they  had  experienced  among  American  naturalists,  was  spoken  of  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  grateful  recollection. 

It  win  be  seen  by  a  notice  on  the  second  page  of  the  wrapper,  that 
with  the  May  number  of  this  Magazine  a  supplementary  part,  containing 
plates  will  be  issued.  The  introduction  of  Memoirs  illustrated  by  plates 
constitutes  a  new  feature  in  the  publication  of  this  journal,  and  one  to 
which  we  respectfully  invite  the  attention  and  support  of  our  subscribers. 
We  have  long  considered  the  limiting  the  illustrations  to  wood-cuts  a 
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1  It  is  understood  that  the  ooUeotion  will  be  distributed  among  the  pub- 
li«  cabinets  of  the  metropolis. 
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drawback  to  the  Magaxine,  not  only  from  its  excluding  certain  papers 
which  would  otherwise  gain  inseition,  but  by  its  preventing  the  work 
from  taking  that  rank  in  scientific  literature  to  which  the  number  and 
character  of  its  contributors  fairly  entitle  it  We  hare  thought  it  better 
to  publish  the  plates  in  a  separate  form,  rather  than  to  make  an  altera- 
tion in  the  price  of  the  Magazine,  intending  the  purchase  of  the  supple- 
ment, (after  the  issue  of  the  firtt  number),  to  be  quite  optional  with  the 
subscribers.  It  is  proposed  to  publish  about  three  of  these  supplementary 
parts  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  and  not  in  any  way  to  reduce  the 
number  of  woodcuts  in  the  body  of  the  Magazine* 


SHORT  COMMUNICATIONS. 

LiMNORiA  terebrans  in  Plymouth  Harbour. — In  my  paper  on 
the  Teredo  and  lAmnoria  (vol.  ii.  n.  s.  page  206)  I  stated  that 
I  had  submitted  Kjanized  wood  to  the  test  of  the  action  of 
the  Limnoria:  accordingly  on  the  12th  of  January,  1838,  I 
placed  the  following  pieces  of  wood  on  the  piles  of  the  Pitch- 
House  Jetty,  in  Plymouth  Dock- Yard,  at  low  water ;  a  piece 
of  American  deal,  4  inches  by  10|^  thick ;  also  a  piece  of  si- 
milar dimensions,  which  had  been  soaked  for  two  months  in 
a  satiurated  solution  of  arsenic ;  and  two  others  which  had 
been  prepared  with  Kyan's  solution,  by  W.  Evans,  Esq.,  the 
agent  of  the  patentee  in  this  town.  On  the  12th  of  the  fol- 
lowing August,  the  pieces  having  all  been  under  water  for 
seven  months,  were  taken  up  by  some  of  the  dock-yard  men 
in  presence  of  Mr.  Churchward  and  myself,  and  they  are  now 
in  my  possesaion.  It  was  found  that  the  protected  pieces 
had  all  been  acted  on,  though  not  to  quite  so  great  an  extent 
as  the  plain  piece  of  deal ;  but  the  specimens  were  dotted 
with  Balani  and  Flustrte^  and  all  contained  living  LimnoriiBf 
and  it  was  evident  that,  though  retarded,  the  destruction  of 
the  wood  would,  in  a  few  months  more,  have  been  equally  as 
certain  as  where  none  of  the  above  preparations  had  been 
employed. 

It  appears  to  me  highly  improbable  that  any  protection  can 
be  afforded  in  cases  of  this  kind,  from  the  employment  of  so- 
luble substances ;  for  in  the  instance  of  the  solution  of  oxide 
of  arsenic,  or  of  the  bi-chloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  subli- 
mate), which  Kyan^s  solution  is  known  to  be,  it  is  evident  that 
any  additional  quantity  of  fluid  coming  in  contact  with  it, 
will  dilute  it,  or  re-dissolve  any  of  the  salt  which  might  have 
been  deposited  in  the  pores  of  the  wood,  by  drying  j  the  con- 
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tioual  washing  of  the  sea  will  effecluaHy  clear  the  surfaoe  of 
the  wood  of  any  deleterious  matter ;  and  although  the  fore- 
most depredators  may  perish  in  making  a  lodgement  in  the 
interior,  yet  myriads  are  ready  to  supply  their  places,  and  to 
maintain  the  ground  already  gained,  while  the  continued  ac- 
tion of  the  water  will  tend  to  assist  them  in  their  efforts : 
hence  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  have  not  discovered  in  Ky  an*s 
solution  a  certain  remedy  against  the  destruction  of  wooden 
erections  in  any  of  the  estuaries  around  our  island. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  paper  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty have  ordered  the  flooring  of  the  south  building-slip  in 
this  dock-jrard  to  be  removed,  and  replaced  with  stone. 

I  hare  just  learned  that  two  arches  of  the  wooden  bridge 
at  Teignmouth  have  fallen  down,  in  consequence  of  the  piers 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  Teredo;  so  that  we  have  here 
found  another  locality  for  that  animal. — Edward  Moorey 
M.D,— Plymouth,  Sept.  20<A,  1838. 

Ignesfatui, — ^The  existence  of  this  meteor,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  confirm  in  your  journal  against  the  doubts  of 
a  correspondent,  derives  additional  support  from  a  statement 
communicated  in  Poggendorf  s  *Annalen,'  No.  6, 1838,  p.  366, 
by  Prof.  Bessel,  who  made  his  observations  in  a  perfectly 
calm  and  misty  December  night  The  phenomenon  consist- 
ed in  numerous  little  flames,  which  originated  over  ground  in 
many  places  covered  with  stagnant  water,  and  disappeared^ 
after  having  shone,  forth  a  short  time.  The  colour  of  these 
flames  was  somewhat  bluish,  like  that  of  the  impure  hydro- 
gen generated  from  iron  filings  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid. — 
The  obsen'ation  was  made  on  one  of  the  large  moors  in  the 
Duchy  of  Bremen,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues  from  the 
observatory  of  Lilienthal.  On  the  ground  where  the  ignes 
fatui  were  seen,  much  peat  had  been  dug  out,  and  the  surface 
is  consequently  uneven.  There  were  hundreds  of  lights,  each 
of  which  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute.  They  would  of- 
ten remain  in  the  same  place,  but  often  also  move  horizon- 
tally ;  great  numbers  of  them  were  commonly  put  into  motion 
togeUier.  These  movements  were,  no  doubt,  effected  by  cur- 
rents of  air,  which  were  not  perceived  at  the  place  where 
Prof.  Bessel  was.  It  will  be  perceived  that  in  every  essen* 
tial  particular  the  observation  agrees  with  that  communicated 
by  me. —  W,  Weissenborn. —  Weimar,  Jan.  20thy  1839. 

Curi&us  capture  of  a  White-hedded  Eagle. — ^In  the  mena- 
gery  at  the  Pfaueninsel,  near  Potsdam,  there  is  a  white-head- 
ed eagle  {Falco  albicilla),  which  was  caught  in  the  following 
curious  manner.  It  was  seen  to  pounce  upon  a  sturgeon  in 
the  river  Havel,  but  the  fish  was  too  heavy  to  be  lifted  into 
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the  air  by  the  bud>  though  not  strong  enough  to  draw  the 
latter,  which  struggled  mth  its  wings,  under  the  water. — 
Thus  the  fish  ru^ed  along  on  the  surface,  the  two  animals 
looking  UMich  like  a  boat  with  the  sails  spread,  until  both 
were  secured  by  some  people  who  went  after  them  in  a  boat 

Capture  of  an  Ea^le  at  Swaffham. — ^About  the  end  of  De- 
cember last  a  large  eagle  was  observed  on  Beachamwell  war- 
ren, about  three  miles  firom  Swaffham,  where  it  made  great 
destruction  among  the  rabbits.  The  warreners  tried  every 
scheme  to  entrap  it,  but  without  success ;  as  it  would  not 
come  down  to  a  bait  On  the  5th  instant  one  of  the  keepers 
of  John  Mottoux,  Esq.,  saw  it  fly  into  a  plantation  adjoining 
the  wairen,  and  by  sending  a  person  to  the  farther  side,  it 
was  frightened  towards  him,  when  he  got  a  shot  at  it  and 
killed  it.  It  proved  to  be  the  white-tailed  or  cinereoos  eagle 
{Falco  aibicillay  linn.),  weighing  10|^lbs.,  and  measuring  be*- 
tween  the  tips  of  the  wings  7  ft.  5  inches;  it  was  a  male  bird, 
but  not  in  the  adult  plumage,  the  general  colour  being  light 
brown,  and  the  tail  feathers  not  perfectlv  white.  I  have  pre- 
served it  in  my  collection  of  British  birds,  and  on  skinning  it 
found  it  a  complete  mass  of  fiett 

There  was  a  pair  of  the  long-tailed  duck  (Anas  glacialisj 
Linn.)  killed  in  the  beginning  of  February,  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Lynn,  but  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  get  them. 
Two  pairs  of  the  red-breasted  merganser  {Merges  serratorj 
Linn.)  were  shot  about  the  same  time.*^£renry  Dugmorey  Rec^ 
tor  of  PenHkorp.—Su)affhamj  March  12^A,  1839. 

Early  appearance  of  the  common  Bat.^*-^!  have,  the  last 
two  years,  observed  an  unusually  earfy  appearance  of  the  com- 
mon bat  ( Vespertilio  piputrelbu).  On  the  6th  of  March, 
1838,  at  1  o'clock,  P.M.,  it  being  a  bright,  warm,  sunny  day, 
[  observed  one  of  these  animals  flitting  about  in  search  of  food, 
in  a  garden  at  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire ;  and  although  it  fre- 
quently flew  to  a  considerable  distance,  it  returned  again  and 
again  to  the  same  locality,  and  I  continued  watching  it  for  a 
considerable  period.  On  the  JDllowing  day  a  similar  circum- 
stance occurred  in  another  garden  at  Poole.  This  year  I  have 
observed  a  still  earlier  appearance  of  this  little  animal,  viz., 
an  the  23rd  of  Februaiy.  I  was  riding  on  that  day  from 
Brading  to  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  about  half-past  5, 
P.M.  The  weather  was  warm  and  serene,  and  the  light  of 
the  moon  was  succeeding  to  that  of  the  sun,  which  had  lately 
set,  when  I  observed  a  bat  hovering  about  precisely  as  in  a 
summer  evening.    Before  arriving  at  Ryde  I  saw  two  more  of 
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these  little  creatures,  but  have  not  observed  «ny  sinee  that 
date.— r.  Bell  Salter. —Ri^de,  March  16th,  1839. 

Note  an  the  Hirundinidm, — On  Wednesday,  July  the  25th, 
1838,  about  a  mile  from  Blackburn,  I  saw  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  swifts  {Cypselus  Apus) ;  there  were  several  hundreds 
of  them :  the  locality  was  a  print- work  and  a  factory,  turned 
by  a  water-wheel,  a  large  lodge  of  water,  and  several  streams, 
close  by  the  river  Darwen ;  this  is  always  a  favourite  haunt 
of  the  whole  of  the  swallow  tribe,  and  they  are  generally  met 
with  there  in  great  numbers,  but  so  large  an  assemblage  of 
awifis  I  never  saw  before,  for  of  late  years  there  have  been 
very  few  of  them.  Could  they,  at  that  early  period  be  pre- 
paring for  their  annual  migration  ? 

On  Friday,  October  19th,  1838,  I  saw  three  swallows  ho- 
vering in  the  streets  of  Blackburn ;  they  were  busy  hawking 
for  flies,  were  strong  on  the  wing,  and  apparently  adult  birds. 
^^ohm  Skaife.—Blackhum,  Oct.  21*^,  1838, 

Improvements  in  the  Microscope. — In  the  'Magazme  of 
Natural  History'  for  June,  1838,  page  345,  was  inserted  a  no- 
tice of  improvements  in  the  microscope,  made  by  myself.  I 
have  now  to  inform  you  of  an  additional  improvement  for 
equalizing  the  light,  and  of  a  fiicility  in  adjusting  the  focus, 
which  now  scarcely  leaves  anything  to  be  wished,  in  the  use 
of  this  most  invaluable  instrument  of  research  in  its  improved 
state. 

To  equalize  the  light,  I  have  mounted  upon  the  top  of  my 
graduating  tube,  an  exceedingly  ^finely  greyed  plate  of  glass, 
and  by  this  means  produce  the  effect,  so  very  desirable,  of  a 
cloud.  I  thus  entirdy  get  rid  of  the  unpleasant  glare  and 
glittec  produced  by  the  use  of  a  candle  or  lamp.  The  greying 
effect  was  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  plate  by  the 
employment  of  emery,  which  was  suspended  in  water  half  a 
minute,  and  was  thus  levigated  in  a  very  high  degree  indeed. 

The  adjustment  of  the  focus,  so  highly  necessary  to  accom- 
pany every  change  in  the  position  of  an  object,  1  now  effect 
as  follows.  I  have  before  stated  that  Mr.  Andrew  Ross  had 
effected  the  minute  adjustm^it  of  the  focus,  by  a  fine  screw 
vrith  a  milled  head.  Now,  this  milled  head  is  placed  upon 
the  top  of  the  stem  of  the  microscope,  and  I  had  only  to  bring 
the  l^  hand  into  use,  instead  of  letting  it  lie  idle  as  usual, 
and  to  employ  it  to  turn  the  milled  screw-head ;  and  I  thus 
at  once  constantly  effected  the  minute  adjustment  of  the  focus 
with  every  change  in  the  position  of  the  object 

I  hardly  need  expatiate  upon  this  great  advantage  in  the 
use  of  the  microscope.  The  right  hand  is  fiilly  employed  in 
effecting  the  crossing  motions  of  the  stage ;  and  thus  both 
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hands  are  most  usefully  engaged :  indeed,  after  fifty  years  of 
constant  use  of  the  microscope,  I  can  truly  say  that  it  is  only 
now  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  in  the  employment  of  that 
instrument. — Thcnias  Gill. — 125^  Strand^  March  23rrf,  1839. 

Anomalous  Insect  found  in  Spongilla  Jluf^iatilis. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  held  on  the  drd  of  De- 
cember, 1838,  Mr.  Westwood  read  the  description  of  a  minute 
and  anomalous  species  of  insect  recently  discovered  as  the  in- 
habitant of  the  Spongilla  Jlutyiatilis.  These  little  insects  are 
scarcely  more  than  one  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  with  six  moderately  long  legs,  having,  at  first 
sight,  much  of  the  appearance  of  Aphides,  They  are,  how- 
ever, apterous,  and  of  a  very  peculiar  structure,  so  that  not 
only  is  the  family  doubtfiil  to  which  they  belong,  but  even 
the  order  and  class.  The  antenna  are  about  half  the  length 
of  the  body  and  very  slender,  and  the  mouth  consists  of  four 
naked  set<B^  exceedingly  deHcate,  porrected,  and  equalling 
the  antenn<B  in  length ;  they  arise  in  pairs  at  a  short  distance 
apart,  and  are  not  inclosed  in  any  sheath,  like  the  setoi  of 
Hemiptera.  The  body  is  clothed  with  numerous  long  hairs, 
and  each  of  the  abdominal  segments  is  fiimished  at  the  sides 
with  a  pair  of  long,  flattened,  articulated  filaments,  somewhat 
like  those  of  the  larva  of  Sialis  lutariay  which  are  evidently 
organs  of  respiration,  and  are  kept  in  constant  agitation  in 
their  watery  abode.  Mr.  Westwood  is  doubtfiil  whether,  not- 
withstanding several  of  their  characters,  these  insects  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  having  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  as 
they  possess  certain  points  of  resemblance  with  the  perma* 
nently  apterous  CoccidtB  and  Aphidte^  whilst  there  is  no  tribe 
or  family  of  insects  of  which  they  can  be  regarded  as  the  lar- 
v<By  (except  perhaps  the  anomalous  genus  Acentropus,  that 
has  been  regarded  by  Stephens  as  NeuropterouSy  Curitis  as 
TrichopterouSy  and  Westwood  as  LepidopterouSy  and  of  which 
the  larva  is  unknown). 

Mr.  Hogg,  F.L.S.,  by  whom  these  insects  were  discovered, 
during  a  series  of  minute  investigations  upon  the  Spongilloy 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  motions  of  these  in*> 
sects,  and  the  undulations  which  they  produce  in  the  water, 
have  been  mistaken  by  Laurenti  and  others  for  movements  of 
the  sponge  itself,  and  which  they  have  accordingly  regarded 
as  affording  proofe  of  the  animality  of  that  substance. 
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Art.  I. — Extracts  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  relating  to  the  supposed  Mammiferous  Remains  of  the 
Stonesjield  Oolitic  Strata,  ^ 

**  Nov.  Sly  1838. — ^A  paper  was  first  read  ' On  the  jaws  of  Uie  Tkylacotke- 
rmm  PreootUi  (Valenciennes)  from  Stonesfield,'  bj  Richard  Owen,  Esq., 
F.G.S.,  Hunterian  Professor,  Royal  College  of  Surffeons. 

*'  Doubts  having  been  recently  expressed  by  M.  de  Blainville,  from  in- 
spection of  casts,  respecting  the  mammiferous  nature  of  the  fossil  jaws  found 
at  Stonesfield,  and  assiguM  to  the  Marmpialia  by  Baron  Cuvier,  Mr.  Owen 
brought  the  paper  before  the  Society  to  meet  the  objections,  and  to  give  a 
detafled  account  of  the  fossils  from  a  careful  inspection  of  the  orisinals. — 
In  this  communication,  however,  he  confined  his  description  chiefly  to  the 
jaws  of  one  of  the  two  ^nera  which  have  been  discovered  at  Stonesfield, 
and  characterised  by  having  eleven  molars  in  each  ramut  of  the  lower  jaw, 
reserving  to  a  future  occasion  an  account  of  the  remains  of  the  other  genus. 

^  Mr.  Owen  commencss  by  observing  that  the  scientific  world  possesses 
ample  experience  of  the  truth  and  tact  with  which  the  illustrious  Cuvier 
formed  his  judgments  of  the  affinities  of  an  extinct  animal  from  the  in. 
spection  of  a  foesil  fragment ;  and  that  it  is  only  when  so  distinguished  a 
comparative  anatomist  as  M.  de  Blainville  questions  the  determinations, 
that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  those  who  possess  the  means,  to  investigate  the 
nature  of  the  doubts,  and  reassure  the  confidence  of  geologists  m  their 
gieatguide. 

''when  Cuvier  first  hastily  examined  at  Oxford,  in  1818,  one  of  the 
jaws  described  in  this  paper,  m  the  possession  of  Dr.  Buckland,he  decided 
that  it  was  allied  to  the  iHdelphgty  (me  sembUrent  de  quelque  didelphe*); 
and  when  doubts  were  raised  oy  M.  Constant  Prevost,  in  1824%  relative  to 
the  age  of  the  Stonesfield  date,  Cuvier,  firom  an  examination  of  a  drawing 
made  for  the  express  purpose,  was  confirmed  in  his  former  determination ; 
but  he  added,  that  the  jaw  differs  from  that  of  all  known  carnivorous  Manu 
mo/ja,  in  having  ten  molars  in  a  series  in  the  lower  jaw:  '*il  [the  drawiug] 
me  oonfirme  dains  Tidee  que  la  premiere  inspection  m'en  avoit  donnee. — 

>  For  other  papers  upon  this  subject  by  M.M.  De  Blainville  and  Valen- 
ciennes,  see '  Mag.  Nat  Hist.'  vol.  ii.  n.  s.,  j>.  639,  and  vol.  iii.  pp.  1  &  49. 

**Ossemens  Fobs.'  tome  lii.  p.  349. 

**Annale8  des  Sciences  Nat'  Avril,  1825 ;  also  the  papers  of  Mr.  Bro. 
derip  and  Dr.  Fitton  in  the  Zoological  Journal,  1828,  vol.  iii.  p.  409. 
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C'est  celle  d*an  petit  camassier  dont  les  macheli^res  tessemblent  beancoap 
a  celles  des  sarigues ;  mais  il  y  a  dix  de  ces  dents  en  serie,  nombre  que  ne 
monire  aucun  camassier  connu.'*  (Oss.  Foss.  111.  349.  note).  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  particalar  data,  with  the  exception  of  the  number  of 
the  teeth,  on  which  Cuvier  based  his  opinion,  were  not  detailed;  bat' he 
must  have  been  well  aware  that  the  grounds  of  his  belief  would  be  obrious, 
on  an  inspection  of  the  fossil,  to  eveiy  competent  anatomist :  it  is  also  to 
be  regretted  that  he  did  not  assign  to  the  fossil  a  generic  name,  and  thereby 
have  prevented  much  of  the  reasoning  founded  on  the  snppoation  that  he 
.considered  it  to  have  belonged  to  a  true  Diddphyt. 
.  *^  Mr.  Owen  then  proceeaed  to  describe  the  structure  of  the  jaw ;  and  he 
stated  that  having  had  in  his  possession  two  specimens  of  the  Thylaeothe- 
rium  Prevostiiy  belonging  to  Dr.  Buckland,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  declar- 
ing that  their  condition  is  such  as  to  enable  any  anatomist,  conversant  with 
the  established  generalizations  in  comparative  osteology,  to  pronounce  there- 
from not  only  the  class,  but  the  more  restricted  group  of  animals  to  which 
they  have  belonged.  The  specimens  plainly  reveal,  first,  a  convex  articular 
condyle;  secon^y,  a  well-defined  impression  of  what  was  once  a  broad,  thin, 
high,  and  slightly  recurved,  triangular,  coronoid  process,  rising  immediate- 
ly anterior  to  the  condyle,  having  its  basis  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
interspace  between  the  condyle  and  the  commencement  of  the  molar  series, 
and  having  a  vertical  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  horizontal  nmns  of  the 
jaw  itself :  this  impression  also  exhibits  traces  of  the  ridge  leading  forwards 
from  the  condyle  and  the  depression  above  it,  which  characterises  the  doro- 
noid  process  of  the  zoophagous  marsupials ;  thirdly,  the  angle  of  the  jaw  is 
continued  to  the  same  extent  below  the  condyle  as  the  coionoid  process 
reaches  above  it,  and  its  apex  is  continued  backwards  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
cess ;  fourthly,  the  parts  above  described  form  one  continuous  portion  witfi 
the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  jaw,  neither  the  articular  condyle  nor  the  coro- 
noid  being  distinct  pieces,  as  in  reptiles.  These  are  the  characters,  Mr. 
Owen  believes,  on  which  Cuvier  formed  his  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  fos- 
sil ;  and  they  have  arrested  the  attention  of  M.  Valenciennes,  in  his  endea* 
vours  to  dissipate  the  doubts  of  M.  de  Blainville.' 

^'  From  the  examination  of  a  cast  the  latter,  however,  has  been  induced 
to  infer  that  there  is  no  trace  of  a  convex  condyle,  but  in  place  thereof  an 
articular  fissure,  somewhat  as  in  the  jaws  of  fishes ;  that  the  teeth,  instead 
of  being  imbedded  in  sockets,  have  their  fangs  confluent  with  or  anchylosed 
to  the  substance  of  the  jaws,  and  that  the  jaw  itself  presents  evident  traces 
of  the  composite  structure. 

'*  In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  positions,  Mr.  Owen  states  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  true  condyle  which  remains  in  both  the  specimens  of  TTiylacO' 
therium  examined  by  Cuvier  and  M.  Valenciennes,  clearly  shows  that  die 
condyle  was  convex,  and  not  concave.  It  is  situated  a  little  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  g^nding  surface  of  the  teeth,  and  projects  beyond  the  vertical 
line  dropped  from  the  extremity  of  the  c(m>noid  process,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  true  Didelphyt,  In  the  specimen  examined  by  M. 
Valenciennes,  the  condyle  corresponds  in  position  with  that  of  the  jaw  of 
^e  Datyyrus  raUier  than  the  Dutelphft ;  it  is  convex,  as  in  mammiferous 
animals,  and  not  concave  as. in  oviparous.  The  entire  convex  condyle  ex- 
ists in  the  specimen  belonging  to  the  other  genus,  Phatcoloiherimtt^  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  but  formerly  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Broderip.  Mr. 
Owen  is  of  opinion  that  the  entering  angle  or  notch,  either  above  or  below 

1  <Comptes  Rendus,*  1838 ;  Second  Semestre,  No.  11,  Sept  10,  p.  627  et 
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the  trae  articular  condyle,  has  been  mistaken  for  **  une  sorte  d'echancrure 
ardculaire,  un  peu  comme  dans  les  poissons." 

'^  The  specimen  of  the  half-jaw  ot  the  thylacothere  examined  by  M.  Va. 
lenciennes,  like  that  which  was  transmitted  to  Cuvier,  presents  the  inner 
surface  to  the  observer,  and  exhibits  both  the  orifice  of  the  dental  canal  and 
the  symphysis  in  a  perfect  state.  The  foramen  in  the  fossil  is  situated  re- 
latively more  forward  than  in  the  recent  opossum  and  dasyure,  or  in  the 
placental  IntecHvora^  but  has  the  same  place  as  in  the  marsupial  ffenus 
tlypnjfrynuMU,  The  symphysis  is  long  and  narrow,  and  is  continued  for- 
ward m  the  same  line  witn  the  gently  convex  inferior  margin  of  the  jaw, 
which  thus  tapers  gnidually  to  a  pointed  anterior  extremity,  precisely  as  in 
the  marsupial  Imectivora.  In  the  relative  length  of  the  symphysis,  its  form 
and  position,  the  jaw  of  the  Thylacotherium  precisely  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  Diddphyt. 

^<  In  addition,  however,  to  these  proo&  of  the  mammiferous  nature  of  the 
Stonesfield  remains,  and  in  part  oi  their  having  belonged  to  Martujnalia^ 
Mr.  Owen  stated  that  the  jaws  exhibit  a  character  hiuerto  unnoticed  by 
the  able  anatomists  who  have  written  respecting  them,  but  which,  if  co-ex- 
istent with  a  convex  condyle,  would  serve  to  prove  the  marsupial  nature  of 
a  fossil,  though  all  the  teeth  were  wanting. 

"•  In  recent  maisupials  the  angle  of  the  jaw  is  elongated  and  bent  inwards 
in  the  form  of  a  process,  varying  in  shape  and  devdopment  in  different 
genera^  In  looking,  therefore,  directly  upon  the  infenor  margin-  of  the 
marsupial  jaw,  we  see,  in  place  of  the  edge  of  a  vertical  plate  of  bone,  a 
more  or  less  flattened  triangular  surface  or  plate  of  bone  extended  between 
the  external  ridge  and  the  internal  process  or  inflected  an^le.  In  the  opos- 
sum this  pioeess  is  triangular  and  trihedral,  and  directed  inwards  with  the 
point  sligntly  curved  upwards  and  extended  backwards,  in  which  direction 
It  is  more  produced  in  uie  small  than  in  the  liurge  species  of  Didelphys. 

"  Now,  if  the  process  from  the  anffle  of  the  jaw  in  the  Stonesfield  fossil 
had  been  simply  continued  backwards,  it  would  have  resembled  the  jaw  of 
an  ordinary  placental  carnivorous  or  insectivorous  mamnMl ;  but  in  both 
specimens  of  ThylacotheriuMy  the  half-jaws  of  which  exhibit  their  inner  oi 
mesial  surfaces,  this  process  presents  a  fractured  outline,  evidently  proving 
that  when  entire  it  must  have  been  produced  inwards  or  mesially,  as  in  the 
opossum. 

'*  Mr.  Owen  then  described  in  great  detail  the  stnicture  of  the  teeth,  and 
showed,  in  reply  to  M.  de  Blainville's  second  objection,  that  they  are  not 
confluent  with  me  jaw,  but  are  sepeirated  from  it  at  their  base  by  a  layer  of 
matter  of  a,  distinct  colour  from  the  teeth  or  the  jaw,  but  evidently  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  matrix ;  and  secondly,  that  the  teeth  cannot  be  consider- 
ed as  presentinff  an  uniform,  compressed,  tricuspid  structure,  and  being  all 
of  one  kind,  as  M.  de  Blainville  states,  but  must  be  divided  into  two  series 
as  regards  their  composition.  Five,  if  not  six,  of  the  posterior  teeth  are 
quinque-cuspidate,  and  are  molares  veri ;  some  of  the  molares  spurii  are 
tricnspid  ana  some  bicuspid,  as  in  the  opossums.  An  interesting  result  of 
this  examination  is  the  observation  that  the  five  cusps  of  the  tuberculate 
molars  are  not  arranged,  as  had  been  supposed,  in  the  same  line,  but  in  two 
pairs  placed  transversely  to  the  axis  of  tne  jaw,  with  the  fifth  cusp  anterior, 
exactly  as  in  the  Diddphyt,  and  totally  different  from  the  stnicture  of  the 
molars  in  any  of  the  Phoca^  to  which  these  very  small  Mammalia  have  been 
compared :  and  in  reference  to  this  comparison,  Mr.  Owen  again  calls  at- 
tention to  the  value  of  the  character  of  tne  process  continued  firom  the  an- 
gle of  thepaw,  in  the  fossils,  as  strongly  contradistinguishing  them  from  the 
PhocidtBy  in  none  of  the  species  of  which  is  the  angle  of  the  jaw  so  produ- 
ced.   The  Thylacotherium  differs  from  the  genus  Didelphys  in  the  greater 
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number  of  its  ouilan,  and  firom  ereiy  ferine  onndniped  knawn  at  tbe  time 
when  Cnyier  fonned  his  opinion  respecting  toe  natoie  of  ike  IbssIL  This 
difference  in  the  namber  oi  the  molar  teeth,  whidiGnTier  niged  ae  efidenoe 
of  the  generic  distinction  of  the  SkonesMd  mamrnlferwis  feesiki  haa  siaoe 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  |Nreofii  of  thenr  aanfian  naOue;  but  the  ezon^ 
tions  by  excess  to  the  nnmbor  seren^  assigned  by  M«  de  BlainTiUe  to  the 
molar  teeth  in  each  rsmut  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  inaeetiTanras  Ifamam/fa, 
are  well  established  and  lutTe  been  long  known.  The  ineotiToroos  oktfwo^ 
cfalore,  in  the  order  Ferm^  has  eight  molaia  m  eaeh  fwmu  of  the  lower  jaw; 
the  insectiFoioos  annadillos  hare  not  fewer ;  and  in  one  subgenus  {Priodtm) 
there  are  more  than  twenty  molar  teeth  on  eadi  aide  ^die  lower  jaw.  Hie 
dental /tfraiKJ*  ef  the  eaimvorona  Ce«scas,again»denioBBtiate  the  fidlaoy  of 
the  argument  against  the  mammifeioiis  eharaeier  of  the  TTijfiaMthenmm 
founded  upon  the  number  of  its  molar  teeth.  From  the  oeennenee  of  the 
above  exceptions  in  recent  plaoenlal  MammmiUj  the  example  of  a  like  excess 
in  the  number  of  molar  teeth  in  the  macrapial  fossil  ought  rslfaer  to  hare  led 
to  the  expectation  of  the  dweoveiy  of  a  similar  oaae  among  existing  maran- 
pials;  and  such  an  addition  to  oar  aoologieal  catsJoguesliaa,  in  »ct|  been 
recently  made.  In  the  Austmlian  quadruped  descriM  by  Mr.  Watorhouae 
under  the  name  of  Myrmecobmt,  an  appnndmation  towards  the  dentitioB 
of  the  Thtflacotkefium  is  exemplified,  not  only  in  the  namber  of  the  molar 
leeth,  which  is  nine  on  eadi  side  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  Jtfyt  111061111,  but 
also  in  their  retative  sice,  struetuie,  and  disposiition.  LastlT,  with  respeet to 
the  dentition,  Mr.  Owen  says  it  must  be  obnous  to  all  who  uispeet  the  fossii, 
and  compare  it  with  the  jaw  of  a  small  i>iii0(pAyi,  that  oontniy  to  the  aaser- 
tion  of  M.  de  Bkunville,  the  teeth  and  their  mngs  are  ananged  with  as  much 
regularitf  in  one  as  in  the  other,  and  that  no  argument  of  the  sauiian  na* 
ture  of  the  fossil  can  be  founded  on  this  part  of  its  stmctnre. 

^  With  respect  to  M.  de  Blainville's  assertion  that  the  jaw  is  compound, 
Mr.  Owen  stated,  that  the  indication  of  this  stmeture  near  the  lower  mar- 
gin of  the  jaw  of  the  nylaeotherniM  is  not  a  true  sutare,  but  a  raacular 
groove,  similar  to  that  which  chancterises  the  lower  jaw  of  Didd^pAyv,  opos- 
sum, and  some  of  the  large  species  of  SarexJ^ 

**  Dec.  d,  1838.— A  paper  on  the  PkoBcohthemtm,  being  the  seoond  part 
of  the  ^*  Description  of  the  remains  of  marsumal  Afomma/ta,  ftom  the 
Stonesfield  slate,"  by  Richard  Owen,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  was  read. 

**  Mr.  Owen  first  gave  a  brief  summary  of  the  eharacten  of  the  TkjfUuo- 
therkanj  described  in  the  first  part  of  the  memoir,  and  whidi  he  ooneeiTea 
^Uy  pTOTO  the  mammiferous  nature  of  that  fossil.  He  stated  that  the  re* 
mains  of  the  ^lit  condyles  in  the  specimen  demonstmte  their  original  con- 
yex  form,  which  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  chaiacterisee  the 
same  part  in  all  reptiles  and  all  oa^Mra; — ^that  thesiae,  figure  and  position 
of  the  coronoid  process  are  such  as  were  nerer  yet  witnesMd  in  any  except 
a  zoophaffous  mammal  endowed  with  a  temp<^  muscle  sufficiently  deve- 
loped to  demand  so  extensive  an  attachment  for  working  a  poweifiil  cand. 
Torous  jaw ; — that  the  teeth,  composed  of  dense  ivory,  with  crowns  covered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  enamel,  are  eveiywhere  distinot  firom  the  substance  of 
the  jaw,  but  have  two  fangs  deq>lv  embedded  in  it; — ^that  these  teeth,  which 
belong  to  the  molar  series,  are  of  two  kinds;  the  hinder  being  bristled  mA 
five  euros,  four  of  which  are  placed  in  pairs  transversely  across  the  crown  of 
the  teetn,  and  the  anterior  or  fiilse  molars,  having  a  diffeient  faim,  and  on- 
ly two  or  three  cusps — eharacten  never  yet  found  united  in  the  teeth  of  any 
other  than  a  zoophagous  mammilerotts  qoadn^ped}«-that  the  general  form 
of  tlie  jaw  corresponds  with  the  preceding  more  essential  indications  of  its 
mammiferous  nature*  FuUy  impressed  with  the  i^ue  of  these  characterB, 
as  determining  the  class  to  which  the  fossils  belonged,  Mr.  Owen  stated 
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tkaft  he  had  MVght  in  the  next  plaoe  for  flecondaiy  chamcten  wbieh  might 
lereft]  the  map  ofMmmmalim  to  which  the  remains  could  he  as8iffned,audhe 
had  foend  m  the  modiftoalion  of  the  ang^e  of  the  jaw,  oomhined  with  the  fonn, 
fltnictoie,  and  pfomrtiont  of  the  teeth,  raiBcient  evidence  to  induce  him  to 
heliere  that  the  TnyUeoikefium  was  a  manupial  quadruped. 

*'Mr.  Owen  then  recapitulated  the  ohjections  against  the  mammiferons 
nature  of  liie  thylacothenan  jaws,  from  UieiT  suppled  imperfect  state,  and 
repeated  his  former  assertion,  that  they  are  in  a  condition  to  allow  of  these 
charaeiers  being  fully  ascertained :  he  next  renewed,  first,  the -differences 
of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  actual  structure  of  the  jaw ;  and  secondly,  to 
the  interpretation  of  admitted  appeamnoes. 

**  1.  As  respects  the  structure. — It  has  been  asserted  that  the  jaws  must 
belong  to  coid-blooded  F«ne(nifa,  because  the  articular  surface  is  in  the 
fbtm  of  an  entering  angle ;  to  which  Mr.  Owen  replies  that  the  articular 
surfiice  is  supported  on  &  conrex  condyle,  which  is  met  with  in  no  other 
<daS8  of  Fnteerate  except  in  the  MmnmalUi,  Agnn,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
teeth  are  an  of  an  unifonn  structure,  as  in  certain  reptiles ;  but,  on  refe- 
mate  to  the  fossils,  Mr.  Owen  states  it  will  be  found  that  such  is  not  the 
ease,  and  that  the  actual  difTerenoe  in  the  structure  of  the  teeth  strongly 
sapports  the  manmiiferous  theory  of  the  fossils. 

''2.  With  respect  to  the  argument  founded  on  an  interpretation  of  struc- 
tuie  which  really  exists,  the  author  showed  that  the  TTuflacoiherium  hariuff 
de?en  mekun  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  is  no  obj^^on  to  its  mammi- 
feiotts  nature,  because  amonff  the  placental  Camwora^  the  Canis  MegaloHt 
has  oonstantly  one  moregrin&r  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw  than  the  usual 
nnmber ;  bemne  the  (SurydochUrt  among  the  IinmcHwra  has  also  eight  in- 
stead  of  seren  molars  in  each  nmrnt  of  tne  lower  jaw;  and  the  Myrmeco- 
hkuy  among  the  MmmniaUa^  has  nine  molars  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw ; 
and  because  some  of  uie  insectiTorons  armadillos  and  zoophagous  cAieea 
offer  stiU  more  numerous  and  reptile-like  teeth,  with  all  the  true  and  essen- 
tial characters  of  the  mammiferons  class.  The  objection  to  the  false  mo- 
lars having  two  fkngs  Mr.  Owen  showed  was  futile,  as  the  greater  number 
of  the  spurious  molars  in  every  genus  of  tlie  placental  Fera  have  two  fangs, 
and  the  whole  of  them  in  the  Mamupialia,  If  the  ascending  ramut  in  ttie 
Stoncsfield  jaws  had  bemi  absent,  and  with  it  the  evidence  of  their  mam- 
miferous  nature  afforded  by  the  condyloid,  coronoid  and  angular  processes, 
Mr.  Owen  stated  that  he  conceived  the  teeth  alone  would  luive  given  suffi- 
cient pteof,  especially  in  their  double  fimgs,  that  the  fosrils  do  belong  to 
the  highest  class  of  animals. 

*'In  reply  to  the  obiections  founded  on  the  double  fangs  of  the  JBon/o- 
Miimt,  Mr.  Owen  said  that  the  characters  of  that  fossil  not  having  been 
fully  given,  it  is  doubtful  to  wlutt  class  the  animal  belonged ;  and,  m  an- 
swer to  the  opinion  that  certain  sharks  have  double  fangs,  be  explained  that 
the  wide^  bifurcate  bans  supporting  the  tooth  of  the  shark,  is  no  part  of 
the  actual  tooth,  but  true  bone  and  ossified  parts  of  the  jaw  itself,  to  which 
the  tooth  is  anchylosed  at  one  part,  and  the  ligaments  of  connexion  attach- 
ed at  the  other.  The  form,  depth  and  position  of  the  sockets  of  the  teeth 
in  the  ThyUeoikMwn  are  precisely  simitar  to  those  in  the  small  opossums. 
The  colour  of  the  fossils,  if  r.  Owen  said,  could  be  no  objection  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  diversity  in  this  respect,  which  obtains  in  the  fosal  re- 
mains of  ManmnaHa,  iMdj^  with  respect  to  the  nylac&thenum^  the  au- 
thor stated  that  the  only  trace  of  compound  structure  is  a  mere  vascular 
groove  running  along  its  lower  margin,  and  that  a  similar  structure  is  pre- 
sent  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  some  species  of  opossum, 
of  the  wombat,  or  the  Baunui  anterrfica,  and  of  the  Myrmecobnu,  though 
the  groove  does  not  reach  so  far  forward  in  this  animal ;  and  that  a  similar 
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gvooTe  is  present  nmr  the  \»wet  margin,  but  on  the  outer  side  of  tiie  jaw, 
in  the  Sarex  Indiettt, 

^*  DescripHan  of  the  half  jaw  of  the  Phoicohtherimn, — ^This  fossil  is  a 
righi  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  having  its  internal  or  BMsiid  surfiuoe  exposed. 
Itonee  formed  the  chief  ornament  of  the  priTate  collection  of  Mr.  Broderip, 
bj  whom  it  has  since  been  liberally  presented  to  the  British  M nsenm.  It 
was  described  by  Mr.  Broderip  in  the  'Zoological  Jonmal,'  and  its  distinc- 
tion from  the  Tnylacotherium  clearly  pointed  out  The  condyle  of  the  jaw 
is  entire^  standing  in  bold  relief,  and  presents  the  same  form  and  degree  of 
oonTexity  as  in  the  genera  Didelphyt  and  Datywnt,  In  its  being  on  a  le- 
vel with  the  molar  teeth,  it  ooiresponds  with  tiie  miosupial  genera  Dasyu- 
rue  and  Thiflacpme,  as  wdl  as  with  the  plaoental  Zoe^JUufa.  The  genoal 
form  and  ptopoitions  of  the  coronoid  process  dosely  rssemble  those  in  zo- 
ophagoue  marsupials;  but  in  the  depth  and  fonn  ot  the  entering  notch  be- 
tween the  process  and  the  condyle,  it  corresponds  most  dosm  wiUi  the 
7%3f/aeyvitcs.  Judging  from  the  fractured  surnoe  of  the  inwaxdWiefleeted 
angle,  thatpart  hM  an  extended  oblique  base,  similar  to  the  infleoted  an- 

ge  of  the  rA^iBcynitf .  In  the  Phaeeoiotherimny  the  flattened  inferior  sur- 
ee  of  the  jaWj  external  to  the  fiaotuied  inflected  angle,  inclines  ovtivnfds 
at  an  obtuas  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  ascending  nmiM,  and  not  at  an 
acute  anffle,  as  in  the  nvlacyme  and  Da^furus ;  ^t  this  differenee  is  not 
one  which  approximates  tlie  mesU  in  question  to  any  of  the  ]rfaoental  Zoo*- 
phagu :  on  the  contraiy,  it  is  in  the  marsupial  ffenus  PhaecolomfM  where  a 
precisely  flonilar  leiatien  of  the  inferior  flattened  base  to  the  devated  plate 
of  the  ascending  rammi  of  the  jaw  is  manifested.  In  the  position  of  the 
dental  foramen,  the  phasoolothere,  like  the  thylaeothere,  diffns  £rom  all 
zo<mhagous  maarapials  and  the  plaoental  Perm  ;  but  in  the  Hmmpyumut 
Bxta  Phateolamtfs,  marsupial  Herbmray  the  orifice  oi  the  dental  canal  is  si- 
tuated, as  in  the  Stonesfield  fossils,  very  near  the  vertical  line  dropped  licnn 
the  last  molar  teeth.  The  form  of  the  symphysis,  in  the  Phagcoiotherhmy 
cannot  be  truly  determined ;  but  Mr.  Owen  is  of  o^nion  that  it  resembles 
thesymidiysts  of  the  Didelnhjn  more  than  UuU  of  the  Daeyurm  m  Thyiaeynm, 
*'  Mr.  Owen  agrees  wiui  Mr.  Broderip  in  assigning  four  indsers  to  each 
ramut  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Phoicolotnermmy  as  in  the  DideLmhyt;  but  in 
their  scattered  arrangement  they  resemble  the  incisors  of  the  idmrnecobiue. 
In  Ae  relative  extent  of  the  alveolar  ridge  occupied  by  the  grinders,  and  in 
the  proportions  of  the  grinders  to  each  oUier,  especially  the  small  rase  of  the 
hinclermost  molar,  the  Phaecoloiherium  reserooles  the  Myrmeeohme  more 
than  it  does  the  opossum,  AuynrtM,  or  ThvlacimMe;  but  in  the  form  of  the 
crown,  the  molars  of  the  fbsal  resemble  me  Thylacymu  more  doaely  than 
any  oUier  genus  of  marsupials.  In  the  number  of  the  grinders  the  Phaeco- 
ioAerium  resembles  the  opossum  and  ThylacymUy  having  four  true  und 
three  false  in  each  maxillary  ramta ;  but  the  molaretwri  of  the  fossil  difite 
from  ti^ose  of  the  opossum  tatd  J^Uuotherium  in  wanting  a  pointed  tuber- 
cle on  the  inner  side  of  the  middle  large  tubercle,  and  in  the  same  trans- 
vene  line  with  it,  the  place  being  occupied  by  a  ridge  which  extends  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  crown  of  the  true  molars,  and  projectB  be- 
yond the  anterior  and  posterior  smaller  cusps,  giving  the  quinquecuspid 
appearance  to  the  crown  of  the  tooth.  This  ridge,  whioh,  in  PkucolodU' 
rtttta,  represents  the  inner  cu^s  ef  the  true  molars  in  Dide^hyg  and  Tlbf. 
laeothertumy  is  wanting  in  ThylaeyneUy  in  which  the  true  molars  are  mote 
simple  than  in  PhoicoloikeriuMy  though  hardly  less  distinguishable  from  the 
false  molars.  In  the  second  tnie  molar  of  Phaecoiotheriumy  the  intemid 
ridge  is  also  obsolete  at  the  base  of  the  middle  onsp,  and  this  tooth  presents 
a  close  resemUanee  to  the  oorremonding  tooth  in  Thylacymu ;  but  in  the 
Thylactfntu  the  two  posterior  molars  increase  in  size^  while  in  Phatcolethe' 
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rtym  they  frognmrelj  dimiDish,  as  in  the  MyrmecoHut*  As  the  outer  sides 
of  the  grinders  in  the  jaw  of  the  Phatcohtherium  are  imhedded  in  the  ma- 
trix, we  oannot  be  sure  that  there  is  not  a  smaller  cuspidated  ridge  sloping 
down  towards  that  side,  as  in  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  of  the  MyrmeeoHus. 
But,  assuming  that  all  the  cusps  of  the  teeth  of  the  Phasool44herium  are 
exhibited  in  the  fossil,  alill  the  crowns  of  these  teeth  resemble  those  of  the 
TkifUeytmu  more  than  ihey  do  those  of  any  placental  Imectiwra  or  Phoem^ 
if  even  the  lorm  of  the  jaw  permitted  a  comparison  of  it  with  that  of  any  of 
the  seal  tribe.  Connecting  then  the  close  resemblaiice  which  the  molan  of 
the  PKateolothefium  bear  to  those  of  the  Tkyiaeymu  with  the  similarities  of 
the  ascending  ramug  of  the  jaw,  Mr.  Owen  is  of  opinion  that  the  Stonesfield 
fossil  was  nearly  allied  to  TnylacyHus^  and  that  its  position  in  the  marsupial 
series  is  between  TTif^acunut  and  DidelfkifM.  With  respect  to  the  supposed 
compound  structure  of  the  jaw  of  the  PhatcolotiiemBn^  Mr.  Owen  is  of 
opinion  that  of  the  two  linear  impressions  which  have  been  mistaken  for 
iWmmmue  or  toothlees  sutures,  one,  a  faint,  shallow,  linear  impression,  con- 
tinned  from  between  the  antepenultimate  and  Benultimale  molam  obliqu«ly 
downwards  and  backwards,  to  the  foramen  <»  the  dental  artery,  is  due  to 
the  pressure  of  %  small  Bitajy  and  that  the  author  possesses  the  jaiw  of  a 
Diddfkift  Virginiima,  which  exhibits  a  similar  groove  in  the  same  place. — 
Moreover,  this  groove  in  the  Pha»eoUnhtriiKm  does  not  occupy  the  same  re- 
lative  position  as  any  of  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  opercular  and  den- 
taoy  uieces  of  a  reptOe's  jaw.  The  other  impression  in  the  jaw  of  Uie  Phot- 
c&loAirium  is  a  deep  groove,  continued  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
factored  base  of  the  inflected  angle,  obliquely  downwards  to  the  broken 
Burfiuie  of  ike  anterior  part  of  the  jaw.  Whether  this  line  be  due  to  a  vas- 
cular uotpressioB,  or  an  accidental  firaeture,  is  doubtAil ;  but  as  the  lower 
jaw  of  the  wombat  pvesehts  an  impresrion  in  the  precisely  corresponding  si- 
tuation, and  which  is  undoubte^y  due  to  the  presence  of  an  artery,  Mr. 
Owen  conceives  that  this  impression  is  also  natural  in  the  Phtucoiotkenrntk, 
but  equsUy  nnoonnected  witti  a  compound  structure  of  the  jaw ;  for  there 
is  not  any  sntoie  in  the  compound  jaw  of  a  reptile  which  occupies  a  coxre- 
sponding  situation. 

**The  most  numerous,  the  most  characteristic,  and  the  best  marked  su- 
tures in  the  compound  jaws  of  a  reptile,  are  those  which  define  ti^e  limits 
cfihe  coranoid,  articular,  angular,  and  surangular  pieces,  and  whidb  aie 
chiefly  conspieuous  on  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  jaw.  Now 
^e  corfesponding  surface  of  the  jaw  of  the  PhatcoUtheriMm  is  entire,  yet 
the  sBuilkist  traces  of  sutures,  or  of  any  indication  that  the  coronoid  or  ar- 
ticular piocesaes  were  distinct  pieces,  cannot  be  detected ;  ihese  processes 
are  deaily  and  ludisputably  continuous,  and  confluent  wi^  the  rest  of  the 
tomiit  of  the  jaw.  So  that  where  sutures  ought  to  be  visible,  if  the  jaw  of 
the  Phoieolotheritim  wero  composite,  there  are  none ;  and  the  hypothetical 
sntnses  that  are  appaient,  do  not  agree  in  position  with  any  of  the  real  su- 
tuMB  of  an  oviparous  compound  jaw. 

'^Lastly,  with  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  pronouncing  judaraaent  on 
the  saurian  nature  of  the  Stonesfield  fossils,  from  the  appearance  of  sutures, 
'Mr.  Owen  offered  one  remark,  the  justness  of  which,  he  said,  would  be  obvi- 
ons  aJike  to  those  who  were,  and  to  those  who  were  not,  conversant  with 
comparative  anatomy.  The  accumulative  evidence  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  Stonesfield  foseils,  afibrded  by  the  shape  of  the  condyle,  coronoid  pro- 
cess,  angle  of  the  jaw,  different  kinds  of  teeth,  shape  of  their  crowns,  double 
fangs,  implantation  in  sodicets,*— the  appearance,  he  repeated,  presented  bv 
liMse  important  partacularB  cannot  be  due  to  accident;  while  those  which 
favour  the  evidence  of  the  compound  structure  of  the  jaw,  may  arise  Arom 
~  circumstances.'* 
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'*  A  M]>er  was  aflerwaids  read,  entitled  '  Obaervatioiis  on  the  stnietiire 
and  nuationt  of  the  presomed  mafBopial  lemaina  firom  the  Stonesfield 
odite/  by  William  Ogilby,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

'^Theae  obaerrations  aie  intended  by  the  author  to  embody  only  the  moat 
piominent  chaiactera  of  the  foarils,  ana  thoae  eaaential  points  of  atnietuie  in 
wfaieb  tbOT  aie  neoeaaaiily  vdatod  to  the  daas  of  mammifeia  or  of  reptiles 
respeetiT^.  For  the  sake  of  patting  the  seveial  points  deaily  and  impar- 
tially, he  arruifjed  his  obserratiotts  under  the  two  following  heads  :— 

'*  1 .  The  relations  of  agreement  which  sabsist  between  the  fiissils  in  ques- 
tion and  the  corresponding  bones  of  recent  marrapiab  and  /fMselwem. 

^2.  The  cbaiacteTB  in  which  the  fossils  differ  from  those  £unilies.  Mr. 
Ogilby  confined  his  remarks  to  Mmrtf^ffmUa  and  In$&etimnL^  beoaose  it  is 
to  those  families  only  of  mammifere  that  the  Ibesils  have  been  ceasidinred  by 
anatomists  to  belong ;  and  to  the  interior  sor&ce  of  the  jaw,  as  the  exterior 
is  not  exhibited  in  any  of  the  fosnl  specimens. 

**  1.  In  the  general  ontUne  of  the  jaws,  more  especially  in  that  of  the 
Diddpkyt  {Phtueoladkermm)  BueklamdU,  the  anthor  states  there  is  a  reiy 
close  resemblance  to  the  jaw  in  recent  InmcHvorm  and  insectiTorona  mamu 
pials ;  but  he  obserres  that  with  resnect  to  the  uniform  conrature  aleog  the 
inferior  margin,  CuTier  has  adducea  the  same  structure  as  distinctiTe  of  the 
monitors,  iguanas,  and  other  true  sanrian  reptiles;  so  that  whatever  support 
these  modifications  of  structure  may  give  to  the  question  respecting  die 
marsupial  nature  of  the  Stonesfield  fossils,  as  compared  with  other  pivoupa 
of  mammals,  they  do  not  affect  the  previous  question  of  their  mammiferous 
nature,  as  compsjred  with  reptiles  and  fidies.  The  fossil  jaws,  Mr.  Ogilby 
says,  agree  with  those  of  mammals,  and  differ  from  those  of  all  recent  rep- 
tiles, in  not  being  prolonged  backward  behind  the  articulating  condTle ;  a 
character  in  coiyunction  with  the  former  rdation,  which  would  be,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  weU  nigh  inoontroFertible,  if  it  were  absolutely  f  xclusiTe: 
but  the  extinct  saurians,  the  PieroddctyUi^  /eMyossurt,  and  PUdtmrnn, 
cotemporaaes  of  the  Stonesfield  fossils,  differ  from  their  recent  oongenen 
in  this  reniect,  and  agree  witii  mammals.  Mr.  Ogilby  is  of  opinion  that 
the  condyle  is  round  both  in  Did»  Prevotiii  and  Did.  BueklamdU^  and  is 
therefore  a  rery  strong  point  in  farour  of  the  mammiferous  nature  of  the 
jaws.  The  angular  nrocess,  he  says,  is  distinct  in  one  specimen  of  Did. 
PrevottUy  and,  tfaougn  broken  off  in  the  other,  has  left  a  wdl-defined  im- 
pression ;  but  that  it  agrees  in  position  with  the  /iwmrljeora,  and  not  the 
MamqnaliAf  being  situated  in  the  plane  passing  through  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess and  the  ramut  of  the  jaw.  In  the  Did.  Btieklandiiy  he  oonceiTes,  the 
process  is  entirely  wantin^^;  but  that  there  is  a  slight  longitudinal  ridge, 
partiaJly  broken,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  it,  though  placed  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  up  the  jaw,  or  neariy  on  a  level  with  the  condyle;  and  not 
at  tiie  inferior  angular  nm  of  the  jaw.  He  is  therefore  of  opimon  that  the 
Did.  BuchhmdU  cannot  beproperJy  associated  with  either  the  marsupial  or 
insectivorous  mammals,  llie  compositiou  of  the  teetii,  he  conceives,  can- 
not be  advanced  successfolly  asndnst  the  mammiferous  nature  of  the  fossils, 
because  animal  matter  preponderates  over  mineral  in  the  teeth  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  insectivorous  C^iHroptera^  as  well  as  in  those  oi  the  IfiymKu 
co&ttff,  and  other  small  marsupials.  In  the  jaw  of  the  Did.  Pmoitu  Mr. 
OgUby  cannot  perceive  any  appeaance  of  a  dentary  canal,  the  fangs  of  the 
teeth,  in  his  opinion,  almost  reaching  the  inferior  margin  of  the  jaw,  and 
being  implanted  completely  in  the  bone;  but  in  the  Did.  BuckUndii  he 
has  observed,  towards  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  jaw,  a  hollow  space  fill- 
ed  with  foreign  matter,  and  very  like  a  dentaiy  canal.  The  double  fongs 
of  theteetii  of  Did.  iVvsotlM,  and  probably  of  I>ul.  BiidUflRifit,  he  says,  are 
strong  points  of  agreement  between  the  fossils  and  mammifefs  in  general ; 
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but  tkftt  diwble  loote  neeesnonh  indicate,  not  the  mammiiSBiDiis  Batme  of 
the  animal,  bat  the  commHiBd  norm  of  the  crowns  of  the  teetk. 

"  2.  Widi  respect  to  the  most  prominent  characters  by  which  the  Stones- 
ield  liMuh  are  mstiagnisked  from  leeent  mammals  of  the  insectivoroas  and 
maoopial  families,  Inr.  Ogilby  mentioned,  fint,  the  position  of  the  oondyley 
wkldi  isjplaoed,  in  the  ibmil  jaws,  in  a  line  rather  below  the  level  of  the 
crowns  of  the  teeth ;  and  he  stated  that  the  condyle  not  bein|f  elevated  above 
the  line  in  the  Ikuyi»nu  Unimu  and  Tkj^tteyhm  Htunini,  is  nota  valid 
aiyiniit)  beeanse  these  mannpialsaie  camivecous.  The  second  point 
urged  by  the  author  agaiast  the  o|nnion  that  the  fossils  belonged  to  insec- 
tivOTons  or  marswpial  mammifets,  is  in  the  nature  and  anangement  of  the 
teeth.  The  number  of  the  mokun,  he  conceives,  is  a  secondary  considerau. 
tion ;  bat  he  is  convinced  that  they  cannot  be  s^arated  in  the  fosnl  jaw» 
into  tnie  aad  fake,  as  in  Mammalia  ;  the  great  length  of  the  fangs,  equal 
to  at  least  three  times  the  depth  of  the  crowns^  he  conceives,  is  a  strong 
ehjeotion  to  the  fosrils  being  placed  in  that  class,  as  it  is  a  character  alto, 
gedierpeeuliar  and  unexampled  among  mammals;  the  form  ef  the  teeth 
atoo!,  he  stated,  cannot  be  justly  eompued  to  that  of  any  known  species  of 
marsupial  or  inseetiviiiuns  mamnnler,  being,  in  the  author's  opinion,  simply 
tricuspid,  and  without  any  appearance  of  interior  lobes.  As  to  the  oaninea 
and  incisors,  My.  Ogftlby  said,  that  the  tooth  in  Z>.  BtusklandUy  which  haa 
been  called  a  canine,  n  not  larger  than  some  of  the  presumed  incisors,  and 
that  all  of  them  are  so  widely  seearated  as  to  occupy  fiill  five-twelfths  of 
the  entire  dental  Kne,  whilst  in  tne  Ikuytunu  etoerrimtf,  and  other  species 
of  inseetiveroos  marsupials,  they  occupy  one-fiflh  part  of  the  same  space. 
Their  bein|^arraBged  longitudinally  in  the  same  Sue  with  the  molars,  he 
conceives,  is  another  objection,  because,  among  all  mammals,  the  incisors 
oeeupy  the  Dtent  of  the  jaw,  and  stand  at  right  ang^  to  the  line  of  the 
molara.  With  fespect  to  the  supposed  eon^nnd  structure  of  the  jaw,  Mr. 
Ogilby  offered  no  formal  opinion,  but  contented  himself  with  sin^y  stat^ 
inff  tliie  appeanmoes;  he,  nevertheless,  objected  to  the  grooves  being  con- 
sideied  the  in^ression  of  blood  vessels,  though  he  admitted  that  the  form 
of  the  jaws  is  altogether  <fifferent  from  that  of  any  known  reptile  or  fish. 

**  Frmn  a  due  consideration  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  Mr.  Ogilby 
staled,  in  condusimi,  that  the  fossils  present  so  many  important  and  dis. 
tinetive  characters  in  common  with  mammals  on  the  one  hand,  and  cold, 
bleedied  animals  on  the  other,  that  he  does  not  think  naturalists  are  justi. 
fied  at  present  in  pronouncing  definitively  to  which  dass  the  fbssilB  really 
Dsieng. 

**  A  paper  was  afterwards  read,  entitled,  '*  Observations  on  the  Teeth  of 
the  Zenfflodon,  Batilamuftu  of  Dr.  Harlan,"  by  Richard  Owen,  Esq., 
F.O.8.,  Hnnterian  Professor  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 

<*  Daring  iSbe  recent  discussions  respecting  the  Stonesfidd  fossil  jaws, 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  adduced  and  reitemted  by  M.  de  Blainville 
and  others  in  support  of  their  saurian  nature,  was  founded  on  the  presumed 

Eistenee  in  America  of  a  IbssQ  reptile  possessing  tseth  with  double  fangs. 


CKistenee  in  America  of  a  Ibssil  i^tile  possessing 

and  called  hy  Dr.  Harlan,  the  Banloaamrm,  To  the  validity  of  this  argu. 
ment,  Mr.  Owen  fefused  to  assent,  unta  the  teeth  of  the  American  fossil 
had  been  subjected  to  a  re-examination  with  an  espedal  view  to  their  al- 
leged  mode  of  implantation  in  the  j&w ;  and  until  they  had  been  submitted 
to  the  test  of  the  micreeoopic  investigation  of  their  intimate  structure  with 
reference  to  the  true  affinities  of  the  animal  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
reoent  arrival  of  Dr.  Harlan  in  Eneiaad  with  the  fossils,  and  the  permn- 
sion  which  he  has  libeially  granted  Mr.  Owen  of  having  the  necessary  sec 
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tions  made,  hare  enabled  him  to  determine  the  mammiferous  nature  of  the 
fossil. 

**  Among  the  parts  of  the  BatUosaurus  brought  to  England  by  Dr.  Har- 
lan, are  two  portions  of  bone  belonging  to  the  upper  jaw ;  the  larger  of 
them  contains  three  teeth ;  the  other,  the  sockets  of  two  teeth.  In  the 
larger  specimen,  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  are  more  or  less  perfect,  and  they 
are  compressed  and  conical,  but  with  an  obtuse  apex.  The  longitudinal 
diameter  of  the  middle,  and  most  perfect  one,  is  three  inches,  the  transrerse 
diameter  one  inch  two  lines,  and  the  height  above  the  alveolar  process  two 
inches  and  a  half.  The  crown  is  transyersely  contracted  in  the  middle, 
eiving  its  horizontal  section  an  hour-glass  form;  and  the  opposite  wide 
longitudinal  grooves  which  produce  this  shape,  becoming  deeper  as  the 
crown  approaches  the  socket,  at  length  meet  and  divide  the  root  of  the 
tooth  into  two  separate  fangs.  The  two  teeth  in  the  foro  part  of  the  jaw 
aro  smaller  than  the  hinder  tooth,  and  the  anterior  one  appears  to  be  of  a 
simpler  structure. 

**  A  worn-down  tooth  contained  in  another  portion  of  jaw,  Mr.  Owen  had 
sliced,  and  it  presented  the  same  hour-glass  form,  the  crown  being  divided 
into  two  irrogular,  rounded  lobes  joined  by  a  narrow  isthmus  or  neck.  The 
anterior  lobe  is  placed  obliquely,  but  the  posterior  parallel  with  the  axis  of 
the  jaw.  The  isthmus  increases  in  length  as  the  tooth  descends  in  the 
socket  until  the  isthmus  finally  disappears,  and  the  two  portions  of  the 
tooth  take  on  the  character  of  separate  fan^.  It  is  evident  that  the  pulp 
was  originally  simple,  but  that  it  soon  divided  into  two  parts,  from  whicn 
the  growth  of  the  ivory  of  the  teeth  proceeded  as  from  two  distinct  centres, 
now  separately  surrounded  by  concentric  strut  of  ^wth,  the  exterior  send- 
ing an  acute-angled  process  into  the  isthmus.  The  cavitas  pulpi^  which 
is  very  small  in  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  contracts  as  the  crown  descends,  and 
is  almost  obliterated  near  the  extromity,  proving  that  the  teeth  were  deve- 
loped from  a  temporary  pulp. 

*'  The  sockets  in  the  anterior  fragment  of  the  upper  jaw  are  indistinct 
and  filled  with  hard  calcareous  matter,  but  a  transverse  borizontal  section 
of  the  alveolar  margin  proves  that  these  sockets  are  single,  and  that  the 
teeth  lodged  therein  had  single  fangs.  In  the  anterior  socket,  there  is  an 
indication  of  the  transverse  median  contraction,  showing  that  this  tooth 
resembled  in  form,  to  a  certain  denee,  the  posterior  tooth.  A  plaster  cast 
of  a  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  afforded  the  only  means  of  studying  this  part 
of  the  fossil.  It  contains  four  teeth,  of  which  the  two  postenor  are  nearly 
contiguous,  the  next  is  at  an  interval  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  the  most 
anterior  of  two  inches  from  the  preceding.  The  last  tooth  is  more  simple 
in  form  than  those  behind,  and  it  has  been  described  as  a  canine.  TniS 
fragment  of  the  lower  jaw  thus  confirms  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  frag- 
ments of  the  upper  jaw,  that  the  teeth  in  the  Basilotaurus  were  of  two  kincb, 
the  anterior  being  smaller  and  simpler  in  form,  and  further  from  each  other 
than  those  behind. 

*^Mr.  Owen  then  proceeded  to  compare  the  Baailaaurus  with  those 
animals  which  have  tneir  teeth  lodged  in  distinct  sockets ;  as  the  Sphy- 
rtencj  and  its  congeners  among  fishes,  the  plesiosauroid  and  crooodi- 
lean  Sauria^  and  the  class  Mammalia;  but  as  there  is  no  instance  of 
either  fish  or  reptile  having  teeth  implanted  by  two  fangs  in  a  double 
socket,  he  commences  his  comparison  of  the  BaHioMurtu  with  those  ilfam- 
malia  which  most  nearly  resemble  the  fossil  in  other  respects.  Among  the 
zoophagous  Celacea  the  teeth  are  always  similar  as  to  form  and  structure, 
ana  are  invariably  implanted  in  the  socket  by  a  broad  and  simple  basis, 
and  they  never  have  two  fangs.  Among  the  herbivorous  Cetacea  however, 
the  structure,  form,  number  and  mode  of  implantation  of  the  teeth  differ 
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considerably.  In  the  manatee,  the  molars  have  two  long  and  separate 
fiings  lodged  in  deep  sockets,  and  the  anterior  teeth,  when  worn  down,  pre- 
sent»  form  of  the  crown  similar  to  that  of  the  B<uilotauruty  but  the  oppo- 
site indentations  are  not  so  deep ;  and  the  entire  grinding  surface  of  the 
molars  of  the  manatee  differs  considerably  from  those  of  the  Batilotaurut, 
the  anterior  supporting  two  transverse  conical  ridges,  and  the  posterior 
three.  The  dugong  resembles  more  nearly  the  fossil  in  its  molar  teeth ; 
the  anterior  ones  being  smaller  and  simpler  than  the  posterior,  and  the 
complication  of  the  latter  being  due  to  exactly  the  same  idnd  of  modifica- 
tion as  in  the  Basilosawrus,  viz.  a  transverse  constriction  of  the  crown.  The 
posterior  molar  has  its  longitudinal  diameter  increased,  and  its  transverse 
section  approaches  to  the  hour-glass  figure,  produced  by  opposite  grooves. 
There  is  in  this  tooth  also  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  double  fang, 
and  the  establishment  of  two  centres  of  radiation  for  the  calcigerous  tubes 
of  the  ivory,  but  the  double  fimg  is  probably  never  completed.  The  teeth 
in  the  dugong  moreover  are  not  scattered  as  in  the  BatUotaurtu. 

"  Mr.  Owen  then  briefly  compared  the  teeth  of  the  fossil  with  those  of 
the  Saurians,  and  stated  Uiat  he  had  not  found  a  single  instance  of  agree- 
ment in  the  BatUoiatirtu  with  the  known  dental  peculiarities  of  that  class. 
From  the  Mosataunu  the  teeth  of  the  American  fossil  differ  in  being  im- 
planted freely  in  distinct  sockets  and  not  anchylosed  to  the  substance  of 
the  jaw ;  from  the  Ichthyosaurus  and  all  the  lacertine  Sauria  in  being  im- 
planted  in  distinct  sockets,  and  not  in  a  continuous  groove ;  from  the  Pie- 
notaurus  and  crocodilian  reptiles  from  the  fangs  not  being  simple  and  ex. 
panding  as  they  descend,  but  double,  diminishing  in  size  as  tney  sink  in 
the  socket,  and  becoming  consolidated  by  the  progressive  deposition  of 
dental  substance  from  temporary  pulp  in  progress  of  absorption.  In  the 
Erudiotauria  aud  the  CrocodUta^  moreover,  there  are  invariably  two  or 
more  germs  of  new  teeth  in  different  stages  of  formation  close  to  or  con- 
tained within  the  cavity  of  the  base  of  the  protruded  teeth ;  but  the  Bati- 
losaurus  presents  no  trace  of  this  characteristic  saurian  structure.  From 
the  external  characters  only  of  the  teeth,  Mr.  Owen  therefore  infers,  that 
the  fossil  was  a  mammifer  of  the  cetaceous  order,  and  intermediate  to  the 
herbivorous  and  piscivorous  sections  of  that  order,  as  it  now  stands  in  the 
Cuvierian  system. 

"  In  consequence  however  of  the  Banlosaurus  bavin?  been  regarded  as 
affording  an  exceptional  example  among  reptiles  of  teeth  having  two  fangs, 
though  contrary  to  all  analogy,  and  as  the  other  characters  stated  above, 
may  be  considered  by  the  same  anatomists  to  be  only  exceptions,  Mr.  Owen 
procured  sections  of  the  teeth  for  microscopic  examination  of  their  intimate 
structure  and  for  comparing  it  with  that  or  the  teeth  of  other  animals. 

'*  In  the  Sphyrana  and  allied  fossil  fishes  which  are  implanted  in  sockets, 
the  teeth  are  characterised  by  a  continuation  of  medullary  canals,  arranged 
in  a  beautifully  reticulated  manner,  extending  through  the  entire  substance 
of  the  tooth,  and  affording  innumerable  centres  of  radiation  to  extremely 
fine  calcigerous  tubes. 

**  In  the  Ichthyosaurus  and  crocodile  the  pulp  cavity  is  simple  and  cen- 
tral, as  in  Mammalia,  and  the  calcigerous  tubuli  radiate  from  this  centre  to 
every  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  tooth,  to  which  they  are  generally  at 
right  angles.  The  crown  of  Uie  tooth  in  these  saurians  is  covered  with  ena- 
mel,  while  that  part  of  the  tooth  which  is  in  the  alveolus  is  surrounded  with 
a  thick  layer  of  corticd  substance.  In  the  dolphins  which  have  simple  co- 
nical  teeth  like  the  reptiles,  the  crown  is  also  covered  with  enamel  and  the 
base  with  camentum.  But  in  the  cachalot  and  dugong,  the  whole  of  the 
teeth  is  covered  with  emmmtum.  In  the  dugong  this  external  layer  presents 
the  same  characteristic  radiated  purkingian  corpuscles  or  cells  as  in  the  c«. 
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wimium  of  the  hamaa  teeth,  and  those  of  other  animals ;  bat  the  emmffUwm 
of  the  dugong  diffen  from  that  of  the  pachyderms  and  ruminaiits  in  heing 
tniYersed  by  numerous  calcigerous  tubes,  the  corpuscles  or  cells  being  scat- 
tered in  the  intetstices  of  th^  tubes.  Now  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  of  the 
Basiloiaunu  evidently  exhibit  in  many  parts  a  thin  investing  layer  of  a 
substance  distinct  from  the  body  or  ivory  of  the  tooth,  and  the  microscopic 
examination  of  a  thin  layer  of  tnis  substance  proves  it  to  possess  the  same 
characters  as  the  etemenlum  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  of  the  dugonf .  The 
purkingian  cells  are,  in  some  places,  scattered  irregularly,  but  in  outers  are 
airanged  in  parallel  rows.  The  tubes  radiating  from  the  cells  are  wider 
than  usual  at  the  commencement;  but  soon  divide  and  sub-divide, forming 
rich  reticulations  in  the  internoaces,  and  communicating  with  the  branches 
of  the  parallel  laiver  tubes.  These  are  placed,  as  in  the  dugong,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface  of  the  tooth,  but  they  are  less  regularly  arranged  than 
the  calcigerous  tubes  of  the  ivoiy,  with  wmch,  however,  they  form  numerous 
continuations.  There  is  a  greater  proportion  of  eamoilimi  in  the  isthmus 
of  the  tooth  than  elsewhere  ;  and  tne  worn-down  crown  of  the  tooth  must 
therefore  have  exhibited  a  complicated  structure.  The  entire  substance  of 
the  ivory  of  the  teeth  consists  of  fine  calcigerous  tubes  ra^ating  from  the 
centres  of  the  two  lobes,  without  any  intermixture  of  coarser  medullary 
tubes  which  characterize  the  teeth  of  the  Iguanodon ;  or  the  slightest  trace 
of  the  reticulated  canal,  which  distinguish  the  texture  of  the  teeth  of  the 
Spkyritna  and  its  congeners.  The  <»dcigerou8  tub^  undulate  regulaily, 
and  like  those  of  the  dugong,  exhibit  more  plainly  the  primaiy  dichotomous 
bifurcations,  and  the  sub[>rdmate  lateral  branches  ffiven  o£f  at  acute  angles : 
they  also  communicate  with  numerous  minute  cells  arranged  in  concentric 
lines. 

**  Thus,  the  microscopic  characters  of  the  texture  of  the  teeth  of  the  fpe^X 
Banloiaunu  are  strictly  of  a  mammiferous  nature ;  and  Mr.  Owen  fiuther 
diowed  that  they  differ  from  those  of  the  fossil  Edmiaki^  which  are  also 
surrounded  by  ernmentum^  in  the  absence  of  the  coarse  central  ivory;  and 
oonfirm  the  inference  respecting  the  position  of  the  fosol  in  the  natural 
system  drawn  from  the  external  aspect  of  the  teeth. 

*'  Mr.  Owen  then  adduced  further  proofs  of  the  mammiferous  and  ceta- 
ceous character  of  the  BatHotaunu  from  the  structure  of  the  vertebrm^  which 
proves  that  the  epiphyseal  lammm  were  originally  separated  from  the  body 
of  the  iwrte&r«,  but  were  afterwards  united  to  it  In  the  bodies  of  the 
smaller  verUhn»  the  epiphyses  are  wanting,  and  Mr.  Owen  agrees  with  Dr. 
Harlan  in  inferring  from  the  common  occurrence  of  this  condition,  that 
there  were  originally  three  separate  points  of  ossificatiou  in  the  body  of  the 
vertebfw  ;  a  character  never  noticed  m  the  vertebtw  of  saurians,  but  a  most 
prominent  one  in  those  of  the  Ceiacea,  Another  argument  in  &,vour  of  the 
mammiferous  and  cetaceous  nature  of  the  Boiiloumms  is  deduced  from  the 
great  capacity  of  the  canal  for  the  spinal  chord,  which  in  the  Ceiacea  is 
surrounaed  by  an  unusuaUy  thick  plexiform  stratum  of  both  arteries  and 
veins.  The  cetaceous  character  is  further  manifested  in  the  short  antero- 
posterior extent  of  the  neurapophyses  as  compared  with  that  of  the  body 
of  the  vertebra ;  in  their  regular  concave  posterior  margin,  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  articular  apophyses  only  fix)m  their  anterior  part :  also  in 
the  form  and  position  of  the  transverse  processes,  which  however  present  a 
greater  vertical  thickness  than  in  the  true  Cetacea^  and  approach  in  this 
respect  to  the  vertehrm  of  the  dugong. 

^  With  respect  to  the  other  bones  of  the  BaeUoetmrmy  Mr.  Owen  stated 
that  the  ribs  in  their  excentric  laminated  structure  are  peculiar,  and  unlike 
those  of  any  mammal  or  saurian.  The  hollow  structure  of  the  lower  jaw 
of  the  Awi/oMmnu,  which  has  been  advanced  as  a  proof  of  its  saurian 
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nature,  Mr.  Owen  showed  occbn  also  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the  cachalot,  and 
is  therefore  equally  good  for  the  cetaceous  character  of  the  fossil. 

'*In  the  compressra  shaft  of  the  humertu,  and  its  proportion  to  the  ver- 
Uhr<B^  the  Basitosaurtu  again  approximates  to  the  true  (Jetaceay  as  much  as 
it  recedes  from  the  EnaltoMurians  ;  but  in  the  expansion  of  the  distal  ex- 
tremity and  the  form  of  the  articular  surface,  this  humerus  stands  alone  ( 
and  no  one  can  contemplate  the  comparative  feebleness  of  this,  the  princi- 
pal bone  of  the  anterior  extremity,  without  agreeing  with  Dr.  Harlani  that 
the  tail  must  have  been  the  main  oivan  of  locomotion. 

''Mr,  Owen,  in  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Harlan,  who, hay- 
ing compared  with  Mr.  Owen  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  teeth  of  the 
BatUoiounu  with  those  of  the  dugong  and  other  animals,  admits  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  inferences  of  its  mammiferous  nature,  proposes  to  substitute 
for  the  name  of  Basilotaurus  that  of  Zeuglodon^  suggested  by  the  form  oi 
the  posterior  molars,  which  resemble  two  teeth  tied  or  yoked  together." 


Art.  n. — Biographieal  MoUce  of  William  Smith,  LL,D,  Bv 
John  Phillips,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  at  Ejngs 
College,  London,  &c.  &c.i 

William  Smith  was  bom  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1769,  at 
Churchill,  in  Oxfordshire,  amidst  the  oolitic  formations  from 
an  investigation  of  which  he  was  subsequentij  conducted  to 
geological  discoveries  of  great  importance.  He  inherited  a 
small  patrimony,  but  his  education  and  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  were  venr  imperfect,  till,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  attached  himsell  to  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Webb, 
of  Stow-on-the-Wold,  to  learn  the  business  of  land-surveying. 
Mr.  Webb  was  a  person  of  singular  ability  in  his  profession, 
endowed  witii  an  original  and  vigorous  intellect,  and  a  sim- 
ple and  friendly  disposition.  In  these  features  the  pupil  re- 
sembled the  master ;  and  in  all  his  after  life  he  has  entertain- 
ed the  most  grateful  recollections  of  this  early  friend. 

Mr.  Webb's  practice  as  a  surveyor  was  extensive,  and  Mr. 
Smith  had  opportunities  of  contrasting  the  lias  and  red  marls 
of  Worcestersnire  with  the  '  stonebrash '  hills  of  Oxfordshire; 
and  the  distinctions  thus  brought  under  his  notice  as  early  as 
1789,  were  the  germ  of  that  systematic  analysis  of  English 
strata  which  he  commenced  in  1791. 

In  1791  Mr.  Smith  was  employed  in  surveying  an  estate  at 
Nether  Stowey,  in  Somersetshire ;  and  from  this  time  till  1799 
he  was  continually  occupied  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath,  as  a  land 

>  For  the  Portrait  accompanying  thw  Memoir,  see  Sup.  Plate  No.  1. 
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surveyor  and  civil  engineer.  In  this  latter  profession,  from 
1793  till  1799,  he  was  engaged  in  executing  the  Somerset 
coal-canal.  On  descending  the  Somersetshire  coal-pits,  every 
inquiring  person  would  receive  from  the  workmen  the  account 
of  the  regular  sequence  of  the  strata  below  the  *  red  ground ' 
given  by  Mr.  Strachey  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions ' 
for  1721 ;  but  Mr.  Smith,  guided  by  previous  observations  to- 
ward a  conclusion  which  perhaps  was  but  dimly  apparent  to 
himself,  immediately  demanded  if  the  ^^  strata  were  regular 
above  the  red  ground  ? "  The  answer  was  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  persons  of  merely  local  experience ;  the  work- 
men declared  that  ^^  there  was  nothing  regular  above  the  red 
ground ; "  and  Mr.  Smith  returned  to  the  surface  to  correct 
this  popular  error.  In  the  year  1791,  he  drew  detailed  sec- 
tions of  the  coal-measures  pierced  at  High  Littleton  and 
Timsbury,  and  represented  the  unconformity  of  the  red  marl 
and  lias  above. 

Familiarized  from  childhood  with  some  of  the  organic  re- 
mains of  the  oolite,  and  acquainted  with  the  lias  and  red  marl 
below,  Mr.  Smith  saw  in  Somersetshire  these  strata  overly- 
ing the  coal-measures,  and  having  made  detailed  sections  of 
the  coal  strata,  and  collected  organic  remains  from  these  va- 
rious deposits,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  new  and  wide 
generalizations,  which  it  became  the  enjoyment  and  the  la- 
bour of  his  life  to  unfold. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  two  following  ye'ars,  while  continu- 
ing the  duties  of  a  surveyor  and  civil  engineer,  he  became 
gradually  acquainted  with  all  the  minute  facts  of  stratifica- 
tion, in  the  country  round  Bath ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing to  the  test  the  inquiries  suggested  by  his  surveys  in  1791, 
he  made  two  transverse  sections  along  the  lines  of  two  paral- 
lel valleys  intersecting  the  oolitic  group,  (determining  the  ac- 
tual elevation  of  these  lines  by  levels  referred  to  those  of  the 
Somerset  coal-canal) ;  and  ascertained  that  the  several  beds, 
found  in  the  high  escarpments  around  Bath,  were  brought 
down  by  an  eastern  dip,  in  regular  succession,  to  the  level  of 
his  lines  of  section.  During  these  two  years  Mr.  Smith  was 
in  the  constant  habit  of  making  collections  of  fossils,  with 
strict  indications  of  their  localities ;  and  in  completing  the 
details  of  his  transverse  sections,  he  found,  where  the  beds 
themselves  were  obscure,  that  he  could,  by  organic  remains 
alone,  determine  the  true  order  of  succession.  During  this 
period  he  also  extended  his  surveys  through  the  Cotteswold 
hills,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  general  facts  of  the 
range  of  the  oolitic  escarpment  towards  the  north  of  Eng- 
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land."     (Sedgwick,  in  'Address  to  the  Geological  Society,' 
1831). 

Early  in  1794  he  attended  Parliament  on  behalf  of  the  So- 
merset coal-canal  company;  and  in  his  journey  from  Bath  to 
London  observed  the  successive  escarpments  of  the  oolitic 
formations  and  chalk  hills.  To  this  hour  he  relates  with  a 
peculiar  delight,  the  history  of  a  long  journey  to  the  north  of 
England,  with  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Perkins,  in  August,  1794, 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  on  ca- 
nals and  collieries.  Seated  foremost 'in  the  chaise,  he  ex- 
plored every  point  of  broken  ground  on  two  lines  between 
Bath  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  and,  instructed  by  previous 
knowledge,  he  interpreted  rightly  the  contours  of  distant  hills, 
and  thus  traced  the  strata  of  Bath  to  the  coast  of  Whitby, 
and  the  chalk  of  the  Wiltshire  downs  to  the  wolds  of  Lin- 
colnshire and  Yorkshire.  Perhaps  no  more  remarkable  proof 
of  the  boldness  and  sagacity  widi  which  he  followed  out  the 
principles  he  had  established,  can  be  given,  than  the  fact  that 
this  reconnaissance  of  the  north  of  England,  corrected  in  de- 
tail by  a  multitude  of  minute  considerations,  regarding  drain- 
age, sites  of  population,  and  other  circumstances  almost  un- 
noticed except  by  himself,  enabled  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  year 
1800,  to  colour  a  small  map,  in  which  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  the  North  of  England  is  rightly  united  to  that  of  the 
south,  and  the  range  of  the  oolitic  series  in  particular  is  re- 
presented, in  some  places  very  correctly,  and  in  all  with  a 
considerable  approach  to  accuracy. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  Mr.  Smith  was  utterly  unacquaint- 
ed with  books  treating  of  the  natural  history  of  the  earth :  he 
had  no  other  teacher  than  that  acquired  ^ habit  of  observation' 
which  he  has  justly  recommended  to  his  followers.  It  is  dif- 
ficult in  these  days  to  conceive  of  such  insulated  and  inde- 
pendent research,  as  that  into  which  the  young  philosopher 
entered ;  rumours  at  least  of  the  progress  of  science  now  cir- 
culate through  the  Cotteswold  hills ;  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  most  reserved  student  to  be  wholly  uninfluenced 
by  them.  That  Mr.  Smith  was  so  uninfluenced  is  a  fact  at- 
tested by  the  very  nomenclature  which  he  created  and  esta- 
blished in  Geology.  The  ^combrash,'  the  *  forest  marble,'  the 
'  lias,'  &c.,  form  a  system  of  names  almost  barbarous  to  ears 
polite,  but  so  firmly  rooted  in  English  Geology,  as  to  consti- 
tute a  most  durable  monument  of  the  sagacity  and  originality 
of  their  author. 

In  1795  Mr.  Smith  became  a  housekeeper,  and  immediately 
began  to  arrange  his  collection  of  fossils  from  the  vicinity  of 
Bath,  in  the  order  of  the  strata.    His  residence  in  the  Cot- 
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tage  Crescent,  near  Bath,  was  fityonmUe  for  this  object ;  and 
before  1799  he  had  coloured  geologically  the  large  sheets  of 
the  Somersetshire  sorFey,  and  a  circolar  map  of  the  yicinity 
of  Bath.    These  are  veiy  accurate. 

By  maps  and  sections,  and  arranged  collections  of  organic 
remains,  Mr.  Smith  endeavoored  to  explain  to  many  scientific 
persons  those  views  regarding  the  regolar  succession  and  con* 
tinuity  of  strata,  and  the  definite  distribution  of  animal  and 
vegetable  forms  in  the  earth,  which  are  now  the  common  pro- 
perty of  Geology.  Among  those  who  heard  his  explanations 
at  this  early  period,  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  James  Anderson, 
of  Edinburgh ;  Mr.  Davis,  of  Longleat ;  the  Rev.  J.  Towns- 
end  author  of  ^  Travels  in  Spain;*  and  the  Rev.  B.  Richardson 
of  Farley. 

The  two  last-named  gentlemen  were  remarkably  able  to 
appreciate  the  truth  and  novelty  of  such  views,  both  firom 
their  general  attainments  in  Natural  History,  and  their  exact 
knowledge  of  the  country  to  which  Mr.  Smith  directed  their 
attention.  Both  of  them  possessed  large  collections  of  orga- 
nic remains,  and  both  were  astonished  and  incredulous  when 
their  new  friend,  taking  up  one  fossil  after  another,  stated  in- 
stantly from  what  particular  rock,  and  even  bed  of  stone,  or 
clay,  the  specimens  were  derived.  Nor  were  they  less  sur- 
prised when,  in  the  field,  ^Strata  Smith*  (as  he  was  termed) 
traced  with  ease  and  accuracy  the  ranges  of  the  rocks,  by  fol- 
lowing the  courses  of  springs,  and  many  other  indications  of 
a  change  of  the  sub-strata.  Both  entered  with  the  zeal  of 
novelty  into  the  examination  of  a  district  which  they  had  of- 
ten traversed  before;  and  Mr.  Richardson's  was  ike  hand 
which,  in  1799,  wrote  fcoin  Smith's  dictation,  the  original 
^  Tabidar  View  of  the  superposition  of  English  strata,*  which 
has  since  been  presented  to  the  Greological  Society  of  Lon- 
don. Copies  of  this  document  were  given  by  Mr.  Richardson 
to  Baron  Rosencrantz,  Dr.  Muller  of  Christiania,  and  many 
others,  in  the  year  1801 ;  and  Mr.  W.  Reynolds  personally 
assured  Mr.  Smith,  that  within  his  own  knowledge  copies  of 
it  had  been  sent  to  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

Dr.  James  Anderson  earnestly  intreated  Mr.  Smith  to  lay 
his  discoveries  before  the  public,  and  offered  the  assistance 
of  his  literary  experience  and  connexions  to  aid  him.  Possi- 
bly the  almost  continual  occupation  in  which  he  was  now  en- 
gaged, especially  in  the  draining  of  land, — ^for  which  Geology 
had  taught  him  new  and  certain  methods, — may  have  pre- 
vented  his  complying  with  these  friendly  and  judicious  offers : 
the  notion,  however,  once  admitted,  revived  firom  time  to  time, 
and  in  1801  a  prospectus  was  printed,  containing  proposals 
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for  publishing  by  subscription,  in  4to.,  a  woik  to  be  entitled 
'  Accurate  delineations  and  descriptions  of  the  natural  order 
of  the  various  strata  that  are  found  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales ;  with  practical  obserrations  diereon.'  For 
this  work  a  small  and  curious  geological  map  was  prepaxed, 
and  it  was  to  hare  been  accompanied  by  a  general  section  of 
the  strata,  showing  their  proportionate  thickness.  The  pro- 
spectus is  itself  a  little  essay  on  the  practical  applications  of 
Geology,  and  displays  clearly  the  enlarged  and  precise  mas- 
tery of  his  subject,  which  finally  led  to  the  completion  (in 
1815 ! )  of  the  great  ^Delineation  of  the  strata  of  England  and 
Wales.'  This  document  is  curious  and  scarce  enough  to  de- 
serve to  be  re-printed  entire. 

Mr.  Smithes  engagement  as  engineer  to  the  Somerset  coal- 
canal  ceased  in  1799,  and  he  was  firom  that  time,  for  many 
years,  almost  continually  travelling  in  various  directions  in 
^eexei«ueofhispiofe»^oii.  To  ^  he  appears  not  to  ha^e 
looked  so  much  as  a  source  of  profit,  as  an  occasion  for  seeing 
new  districts,  and  completing  his  general  survey  of  England 
and  Wales.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  agricultu- 
ral meetings  called  ^  sheep-shearings,^  at  Wobum  and  Holk- 
ham,  to  exhibit  his  maps  and  sections  for  the  information  of 
the  assembly.  At  one  of  these,  in  1804,  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
originated  a  pubUc  subscription,  to  aid  in  defraying  the  cost 
ofpublishing  his  ^Observations  on  the  Strata  of  England  and 
Wales.'  In  1804  he  fixed  his  nominal  residence  in  London, 
(15,  Buckingham  St,  Strand),  re-arranged  his  collection  there 
on  a  new  and  curious  plan,  and  received  many  distinguished 
visitors.  But  his  time  was  principally  passed  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  where  he  accomplished  a  remarkable  work, — stop- 
ping out  the  sea  from  a  vast  extent  of  marsh  land.  In  1806 
the  first  of  his  publications  appeared, — a  ^  Treatise  on  Irriga- 
tion,'— ^from  the  Norwich  press.  For  one  of  the  successfiil 
efforts  at  irrigation  directed  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  Society  of  Arts 
awarded  their  medal. 

In  1808  the  president  and  other  members  of  the  Geological 
Society  visited  Mr.  Smith,  and  saw  his  collection  of  fossils. 
In  1811  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the  ^  Geological  Trans- 
actions,' in  which  Mr.  Smith's  discoveries  regarding  organic 
remains  are  noticed;  in  1813  the  Rev.  W.  Townsend  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  curious  work, — ^  The  character 
of  Moses  vindicated,' — containing  much  information  commu- 
nicated by  Mr.  Smith ;  and  at  I^gth,  in  August,  1815,  ap- 
peared the  long-expected  '  Delineation  of  the  Strata  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,'  on  a  new  map  engraved  for  the  purpose  by 
Messrs.  Carey,  of  London. 
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An  airangement  was  made  in  1815,  by  which  the  British 
Museum  became  possessed  of  Mr.  Smidi's  whole  collection 
of  organic  remains,  for  the  sum  of  £500.  and  the  task  of  ar- 
ranging and  describing  this  collection,  led  to  the  publication 
of  two  works  in  4to.,  entitled  ^  Strata  Identified  by  Organized 
Fossils,*  (1815),  and  ^  Stratigraphical  System  of  Organized 
Fossils,*  (1817),  the  latter  designed  as  an  index  to  the  speci- 
mens deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  In  1818  appeared, 
in  the  ^  Edinburgh  Review,*  the  most  able,  just,  and  discrimi- 
nating survey  of  the  progress  of  English  Geology  ever  penned; 
and  if  Mr.  Smith's  Mends  regretted  the  late  appearance  of  his 
great  map,  and  the  slow  and  difficult  growth  of  his  hard-earn- 
ed fame,  they  had  reason  to  be  thankful  that  in  the  maturity 
of  geological  research,  at  a  time  when  the  progress  of  conti- 
nental science  could  be  rightly  appreciated,  the  delicate  task 
of  estimating  the  value  and  originsdity  of  his  labours  was  ac- 
complished with  the  taste,  truth,  and  independence  which 
characterize  the  writings  of  Dr.  Fitton. 

Between  the  appearance  of  the  great  general  map  in  1815 
and  the  year  1821,  Mr.  Smith  published  no  less  than  twenty 
geological  maps  of  English  counties,  often  remarkable  for 
their  accuracy ;  and  he  has  not  desisted  firom  the  labour  of 
preparing  others,  amidst  difficulties  and  privations  such  as 
few  men  devoted  to  science  have  ever  endiured.  In  1819  Mr. 
Smith  resigned  his  residence  in  London,  and  had,  in  fact, 
scarcely  any  home  but  the  rocks  until  1823,  which  year  he 

{>assed  in  Kirby  Lonsdale.  In  1824  he  delivered  a  course  of 
ectures  on  Geology  to  the  members  of  the  Yorkshire  Philo- 
sophical Society,  then  recently  established ;  these  were  re- 
peated in  the  same  year,  in  conjunction  with  his  nephew,  Mr. 
John  Phillips,  (now  Professor  of  Geology  in  King's  College, 
London),  at  Scarborough  and  Hull.  A  similar  effort  was 
made  at  Sheffield  in  1825,  and  soon  afterwards  Mr.  Smith 
accepted  an  engagement  as  agent  to  Sir  J.  Johnstone,  Bart, 
of  Hackness,  near  Scarborough,  and  withdrew  for  a  while 
from  the  wandering  life  and  endless  labours  he  had  imposed 
on  himself. 

In  1829  one  who  deeply  felt  the  enthusiasm  of  active  geo- 
logical research,  was  led  by  curiosity,  or  a  better  motive,  to 
visit  the  secluded  valley  of  Hackness,  and  contemplate  the 
imprisoned  energies  of  an  impassioned  mind.  He  found  a 
patient  though  disappointed  man ;  an  inflexible  activity  of 
mtellect,  forced  into  new  and  not  infertile  channels ;  a  gene- 
rous sympathy  with  the  progress  of  science,  shaded  only  by 
deep  regret  at  his  own  compulsory  exclusion  from  the  active 
promotion  of  it.     Nothing  Uiat  could  be  effected  by  individu- 
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al  kindness  was  omitted  by  the  worthy  proprietor  of  Hack- 
ness,  to  encourage  the  veteran  geologist,  whose  mind,  singu- 
larly gifted  with  the  power  of  living  through  the  past,  was 
often  far  away  from  the  spot  where  his  labours,  and  perhaps 
his  life,  were  amusingly  and  usefiilly  prolonged. 

The  time,  howerer,  came  at  length,  when  the  young  geolo- 
gists of  England  drew  from  his  retirement  the  unforgotten 
leader  of  iheir  science.  The  Geological  Society  of  London 
awarded  the  first  medal  placed  at  tibeir  disposal  by  the  be- 
quest of  Wollaston,  to  Mr.  William  Smith,  "in  consideration 
of  his  being  a  great  original  discoverer  in  English  Geology : 
and  especially  for  his  being  the  first,  in  this  country,  to  dis- 
cover and  to  teach  the  identification  of  strata,  and  to  deter- 
mine their  succession  by  means  of  their  imbedded  fossils.^' 

Professor  Sedgwick  then  occupied  the  chair  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society,  and  added  to  the  value  of  the  distinction  he 
was  conferring  on  Mr.  Smith,  by  a  careful  estimation  and 
proof  of  his  right  to  receive  it,  and  by  the  acknowledgment 
which  could  come  with  better  grace  or  greater  force  from  no 
living  geologist,  of  his  undoubted  claim  to  be  recognised  as 
the  *  Father  of  English  Geology.'  "  If,"  observes  this  elo- 
quent advocate  of  truth,  "in  the  pride  of  our  present  strength, 
we  were  disposed  to  forget  our  origin,  our  very  speech  would 
bewray  us ;  for  we  use  the  language  which  he  taught  us  in 
the  infancy  of  our  science.  If  we,  by  our  imited  efforts,  are 
chiselling  the  ornaments,  and  slowly  raising  up  the  pinnacles 
of  one  of  the  temples  of  nature,  it  was  he  who  gave  the  plan, 
and  laid  the  foundation,  and  erected  a  portion  of  the  solid 
walls,  by  the  unassisted  labour  of  his  hands." 

In  1835  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

No  man  ever  withstood  more  bravely  than  Mr.  Smith,  the 
pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties ;  they  Were,  in  fact,  neither 
rashly  nor  recklessly  incurred,  but  inevitably  brought  on  by 
the  unconquerable  desire  of  personally  tracing  the  strata  of 
England  and  Wales.  These  difficulties  were  however  often 
excessive;  and  after  the  public  tribute  to  the  *  Father  of  Eng- 
lish Geology,'  decreed  by  the  Geological  Society,  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  an  anxious  fear  that  in  the  winter  of  his  age 
he  would  be  destitute.  An  application  was  made  to  the 
crown,  on  the  part  of  several  eminent  men  of  science,  and 
persons  of  high  station,  in  the  country,  who  had  known  the 
practical  value  of  Geology,  for  the  grant  of  a  suitable  pension. 
An  annuity  of  One  Hundred  Pounds  was  the  result  of  this 
well-timed  application;  and  from  this  limited  income,  at  three 
score  years  and  ten,  the  first  English  geologist  draws  his 
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wemMkij  support,  with  no  prospect  of  prodocing  fer  the  public 
advantage  any  pait  of  that  mass  of  information  on  practical 
applications  of  Geology,  which  the  experience  of  fifty  years 
has  accnmnlated, — ^information  which,  it  may  be  safely  as- 
serted, no  other  man  can  give  to  the  world. 


Art.  m. — Momogrmpk  of  ike  Gemu  Sdams^  with  Descrwtiams  of 
Kew  Species  amd  t%etr  Varieties.  By  J.  Bachm an,  DJj.,  Ppesi- 
dent  of  the  Literaiy  and  Pbilosopbical  Society,  Chariestown,  South 
Carolina,  &c. 

(GmUmudfmm  Pey  192), 
7.  NOBTHEBH  GbET  AND  BlACK  SqUIBRBL.     SciUfUS  IcuCoHs. 


Grey  Squirrel;  Pennant's  Arctic  ZooL,  voL  L,  p.  135; 

Quad.  No.  272. 
Sci,  CaroUnentis  ;  Godman,  non  GmeL 
SciuruM  leucotis;  Grapper,  ZooL  Jonm.  foI.  t.  p.  206.  published 

about  1830. 

EssENT.  Chae. — I^iger  than  the  Caiolina  Grey  Sqniml ;  tail  nroch 
lon^  than  the  body;  smaOer  than  the  Cat  Squirrel;  subject  to  many  yu^ 
rieties  in  colour. 

This  sprightly  and  yery  common  species^  existing  in  th^ 
northern  and  middle  states,  has  hitherto  been  united  mth  the 
Carolina  grey  squirrel ;  the  name  haying  been  first  impropri- 
ated to  the  latter,  and  Uie  present  species  being,  as  I  ^all  en- 
deaTOur,  in  this  and  the  succeeding  article,  to  prore,  specific 
cally  distinct,  I  have  proposed  for  it  the  aboYe  name. 

This  squirrel  seems  to  have  permanently  twenty-two  teeth; 
among  a  large  number  procured  in  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  some  of  them,  firom  the  manner  in  which  their  teeth 
were  worn,  appearing  to  be  old  animals,  all  presented  the 
small  firont  molars  in  the  upper  jaw,  except  a  single  specimen, 
and  eren  in  this  instance,  these  teeth  may  have  accidentally 
dropped  out  This  permanency  in  teeth  that  have  been  usu- 
ally regarded  as  deciduous,  woidd  seem  to  recj^uire  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  characters  given  to  this  genus ;  it  will  moreover 
be  seen  that  the  minority  of  our  species  are  similar  to  this  in 
their  dental  arrangements. 

The  incisors  are  strong  and  compressed,  a  little  smaller 
than  those  of  the  cat  squirrel,  convex,  and  of  a  deep  orange 
colour  anteriorly ;  the  upper  ones  have  a  sharp  cutting  edge, 
and  are  chisel-diaped ;  the  lower  are  much  longer  and  thin- 
ner. The  anterior  grinder,  although  round  and  small,  is  as 
long  as  the  second ;  the  remaining  four  grinders  are  consider- 
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ably  more  excavated  thaa  those  of  the  cat  squirrel,  present- 
ing two  transverse  ridges  of  enamel.  The  lower  grinders  cor- 
responding to  those  above,  have  also  elevated  crowns.  The 
hair  is  a  little  softer  than  that  of  the  cat  squirrel,  being  coars- 
est on  the  forehead. 

Form. — Nose  rather  obtuse ;  forehead  arched ;  whiskers  as 
long  as  the  head ;  ears  sharply  rounded,  concave ;  both  sides 
of  the  ear  covered  with  hair ;  that  which  clothes  the  outside 
being  much  the  longest  In  winter  the  fur  projects  upwards, 
about  three  lines  beyond  the  margin. 

Colour. — ^Although  this  species  exists  under  many  varieties 
there  appear  to  be  two  very  permanent  ones,  which  I  shall 
attempt  to  describe. 

1.  Grey  variety, — ^The  nose,  cheek,  around  the  eyes  ex- 
tending to  the  insertion  of  the  neck,  the  upper  surface  of  the 
fore,  and  hind  feet,  and  a  stripe  along  the  sides,  yellowish 
brown ;  the  ears  on  their  posterior  surface  are  a  soiled  white, 
edged  with  brown ;  on  the  back  £x>m  the  shoulder  there  is  an 
obscure  stripe  of  brown,  broadest  at  its  commencement,  and 
running  down  to  a  point  at  the  insertion  of  the  tail  ^  in  a  few 
q>eoimens  this  stripe  is  wanting.  On  the  neck,  sides,  and 
hips  the  colour  is  light  grey ;  the  hairs  separately  are  for  one 
half  their  length  dark  cinereous,  then  light  umber,  then  a  nar- 
row mark  of  black,  and  tipt  widi  white ;  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  black  hairs  are  interspersed,  giving  it  above  a  grey  co- 
lour ;  the  hairs  in  the  tail  are  light  yellowish  brown  from  the 
roots,  with  three  stripes  of  black,  the  outer  one  being  widest^ 
and  broadly  tipt  with  white;  the  whole  under  surface  is  white. 

There  are  otiber  specimens  in  which  the  yellowish  markings 
on  the  sides  and  teet  are  altogether  wanting.  Dr.  Godman 
(vol.  ii.  p.  138)  asserts  that  the  golden  colour  on  the  hind  feet 
is  a  very  permanent  mark.  The  specimens  from  Pennsylva- 
nia in  my  possession  have  generally  this  peculiarity,  but  ma- 
ny of  those  from  New  York  and  New  England  have  grey  feet, 
without  the  slightest  mixture  of  yellow. 

2.  Black  variety. — This  variety  I  haye,  on  several  occa- 
sions, seen  taken  from  the  same  nest  with  the  grey  squirrel. 
They  breed  and  rear  their  yomig  together,  and  the  observa- 
tions made  with  regard  to  die  fox  squirrel  will  also  apply  to 
these.  This  is  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  grey  variety;  it  is 
a  dark  brownish  black  on  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface,  a 
little  lighter  beneath.  In  summer  its  colour  is  less  black  than 
in  winter.  The  hairs  of  the  back  and  sides  of  the  body  and 
tail  are  obscurely  annulated  with  yellow.  There  is  here  and 
there  a  white  hair  interspersed  among  the  fur  of  the  body,  but 
no  tuft  of  white  as  in  Sciurm  niger. 
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DIMENSIONS. 

IN.  LIN. 

Length  of  head  and  body 11  9 

Ditto     of  taiUvertehrtB) 10  0 

Ditto     to  the  tip 13  0 

Height  of  ear „  7 

Ditto  to  the  end  of  fur „  9 

Palm  to  end  of  middle  cUw 1  10 

Heel  to  end  of  middle  nail 2  6 

Length  of  fur  on  the  back „  7 

Breadth  of  tail  with  hairs  extended  4  2 

Geographical  Distribution, — ^The  northern  limits  of  this 
species  is  not  detennined ;  it  however  exists  as  far  as  Hud- 
son's Bay,  was  formerly  very  common  in  the  New  England 
states,  and  in  the  less  cultivated  portions  is  still  frequently 
met  vrith.  It  is  abundant  in  New  York,  and  in  the  moun- 
tainous portions  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  observed  it  on  the 
northern  mountains  of  Virginia.  It  probably  extends  still 
farther  south ;  in  the  lower  parts  of  North  and  South  Caroli- 
na howeyer  it  is  replaced  by^  smaller  species.  The  black 
variety  is  more  abundant  in  upper  Canada,  in  the  western 
part  of  New  York,  and  in  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana. — 
It  does  not  exist  in  Georgia,  Florida,  or  Alabama;  and  among 
the  specimens  sent  from  Louisiana,  stated  to  be  of  all  the  spe- 
cies existing  in  that  state,  I  discovered  that  this  squirrel  was 
not  of  the  number. 

Habits, — This  appears  to  be  the  most  active  and  sprightly 
species  existing  in  our  Atlantic  states.  It  rises  with  the  sun, 
and  continues  industriously  engaged  in  search  of  food  during 
four  or  five  hours  in  the  morning,  scratching  among  leaves, 
running  over  fallen  logs,  ascending  trees,  and  playfully  cours- 
ing from  limb  to  limb, — often  making  almost  incredible  leaps 
from  the  higher  branches  of  one  tree  to  another.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  it  retires  for  a  few  hours  to  its  nest,  resuming 
its  active  labours  and  amusements  in  the  afternoon,  and  con- 
tinuing without  intermission  till  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Dur- 
ing the  warm  weather  of  spring  and  summer  it  prepares  itself 
a  summer  house  on  a  tree,  but  not  often  at  its  summit.  In 
constructing  this  nest,  it  does  not  descend  to  the  earth  in 
search  of  materials,  but  finds  them  ready  at  hand  on  the  tree 
where  it  intends  to  take  up  its  temporary  residence.  It  first 
breaks  ofi*  dried  sticks,  if  they  can  be  procured,  to  make  a  su- 
perstructure ;  if  however  such  materials  are  not  within  reach, 
it  commences  gnawing  ofi*  the  green  branches  of  the  size  of  a 
thumb,  and  lays  them  in  the  crutch  of  the  tree,  or  of  some 
large  branch.  It  then  proceeds  to  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  breaks  ofi*  those  portions  that  contain  tufts  of 
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leaves,  with  which  a  compact  nest  is  constructed,  which,  in 
the  inner  side,  is  sometimes  lined  with  such  mosses  as  are 
found  on  the  bark  of  trees.     In  the  preparation  of  this  nest 
a  pair  is  usually  engaged,  for  an  hour  in   the  morning, 
during  several  successive  days ;  and  the  noise  they  make  in 
cutting  the  branches,  and  dragging  them  with  their  leaves  to 
the  nests,  can  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.     In  winter  they 
reside  altogether  in  holes  of  trees,  where  their  young,  in  most 
instances,  are  brought  forth.     Although  a  family  to  the  num- 
ber of  five  or  six,  probably  the  produce  of  a  pair  firom  the 
preceding  season,  may  occupy  the  same  nest  during  winter, 
yet  they  all  pair  off  in  spring,  when  each  couple  seems  to  oc- 
cupy a  separate  nest,  in  order  to  engage  in  ihe  duties  of  re- 
production.    The  young,  in  number  firom  four  to  six,  are,  in 
the  northern  states,  brought  forth  in  May ;  they  are  of  quick 
growth,  and  sufficiently  advanced  in  a  few  weeks  to  leave  the 
nest :  at  such  times  tney  are  seen  clinging  around  the  tree 
which  contains  their  domicile,  and  as  soon  as  alarmed  they 
run  to  the  hole,  when  one  of  them  usually  returns,  and,  pro- 
truding his  heaxl  out  of  the  hole,  watches  the  movements  of 
the  intruder.     In  this  stage  of  growth  they  are  easily  captur- 
ed ;  their  hole  is  stopped  up,  another  opening  is  made  be- 
neath, and  they  are  taken  out  by  the  hand  protected  by  a  glove. 
They  soon  become  tolerably  gentle,  and  are  frequently  kept 
in  cages  with  a  wheel  attached,  in  which,  as  in  the  interior  of 
a  tread-mill,  they  amuse  themselves  in  playing  for  hours  to- 
gether.    Sometimes  two  are  placed  together,  and  they  soon 
learn  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  wheel,  and  move  to- 
gether with  great  regularity.     However  gentle  they  may  be- 
come in  confinement,  no  instance  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
of  their  having  produced  young  in  a  state  of  domestication ; 
although  in  a  suitable  cage  such  a  result  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  produced.      A  tame  squirrel  is,  however,  a  trouble- 
some pet ;  it  is  always  ready  to  use  its  teeth  on  the  fingers  of 
every  intruder  on  its  cage,  and  does  not  always  spare  even  its 
feeder ;  and  when  permitted  to  have  the  freedom  of  the  house, 
it  soon  incurs  the  displeasure  of  the  prudent  housewife  by  its 
habit  of  gnawing  chairs,  tables,  and  books. 

During  the  breeding  season  the  males,  like  those  of  deer 
and  other  species,  engage  in  frequent  contests,  and  often  bite 
and  wound  each  other  severely.  The  story  of  their  emascu- 
lating each  other  on  these  occasions  has  been  so  often  repeat- 
ed, that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  history,  and  it  would  now 
be  somewhat  dangerous  to  set  it  down  as  a  vulgar  error.  It 
might  however  be  advanced,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  ad- 
mission of  such  skill  and  refinement  in  cruelty  would  be  as- 
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cribing  to  tbe  squirrel  a  higher  degree  of  physical  and  surgi- 
cal knowledge  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  quadruped. — 
From  the  obsenrations  I  hare  been  enabled  to  make,  I  have 
been  led  to  beUeye  that  the  error  has  originated  from  the  fact 
that  those  parts  in  the  male  which  in  one  season  are  greatly 
enlarged,  are  in  the  other  equally  dxaunished,  and  fiiat  in 
young  males  especially,  they  are  drawn  into  the  pelvis  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscle.  As  a  proof  of  this,  a  friend,  who 
was  a  strenuous  believer  in  this  spitefrQ  propensity  ascribed 
to  the  squirrel,  was  induced  to  test  the  inquiry  by  an  exami- 
nation of  a  suitable  number  of  specimens.  He  obtained  in  a 
few  weeks  upwards  of  thirty  males ;— in  none  of  these  had 
this  mutilation  taken  place.  Two  however  out  of  this  num- 
ber were  triumphantly  brought  forward  as  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine ;  on  examination  it  appeared  that  these 
were  young  animals,  with  the  organs  perfect,  but  concealed  in 
the  manner  above  stated. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  this  species  lays  up  a  great 
hoard  of  food  as  a  winter  supply ;  it  may  however  be  reason- 
ably doubted  whether  they  are  so  provident  in  this  respect* 
The  trees  in  which  they  conceal  themselves  in  winter  are  fre- 
quently cut  dovni,  and  no  supply  of  provisions  is  ever  found 
in  their  nests.  In  following  tfieir  tracks  in  the  snow^hey  can- 
not be  traced  to  any  hoards  buried  in  the  ground.  I  have 
moreover  observed  them  during  a  warm  day  in  winter  coming 
from  great  distances  into  the  open  fields,  in  search  of  a  few 
dry  hickory  nuts  which  were  stiU  left  suspended  on  the  trees  ;'^ 
if  provisions  had  been  laid  up  nearer  home,  they  would  hardly 
have  undertaken  these  long  jfoumeys,  or  exposed  th^nselves 
to  so  much  danger  in  procurmg  a  precarious  siq)ply.  In  ftict 
this  species,  in  cold  climates,  seldom  leaves  its  nest  in  win- 
ter, except  in  a  warm  sunny  day ;  and  in  this  state  of  inacti- 
vity and  partial  torpidity,  it  requires  but  little  food. 

This  squirrel  feeds  upon  the  various  nuts,  seeds,  and  grain 
which  are  periodically  sought  for  by  all  the  species  of  this 
genus,  but  it  seems  to  prefer  the  shell-bark  (Carya  alba)  and 
Sie  several  species  of  hickory,  to  any  other  kind  of  food. — 
Even  when  the  nuts  are  so  green  as  to  afford  scarcely  any 
nourishment,  the  northern  grey  squirrel  is  seen  gnawing  off 
the  thick  epidermis,  which  chrops  to  the  ground  like  rain,  and 
then,  with  its  lower  incisors,  makes  a  small  linear  opening  in 
the  thinnest  part  of  the  shell,  immediately  over  the  kernel. — 
When  this  part  has  been  extracted  it  proceeds  to  anoth^, 
till  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  the  nut  is  cut  longi* 
tudinally  on  its  four  sides,  and  the  whole  kernel  secured,  leav- 
ing the  pcMTtions  of  the  hard  shell  untouched.    W^e>  however^ 
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this  species  to  confine  its  depredations  to  the  hickory,  ches- 
nut,  beech,  oak,  and  maple,  it  would  be  less  obnoxious  to  the 
fanner ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  both,  it  is  fond  of 
the  green  com  and  young  wheat,  to  which  the  rightful  owner 
imagines  himself  to  hare  a  prior  claim.  A  war  of  extermina- 
tion consequently  ensues,  and  various  inducements  are  held 
out  to  tempt  the  gunner  to  destroy  them.  In  Pennsylvania 
an  ancient  law  existed,  offering  threepence  a  h^ad  for  every 
squirrel  destroyed,  and  in  one  year  (1749)  the  enormous  sum 
of  j£8000.  was  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  in  premiums  for  the 
destruction  of  these  depredators.  In  several  of  the  northern 
and  western  states  the  mhabitants,  on  an  appointed  day,  are 
in  the  habit  of  turning  out  on  what  is  called  a  squirrel-hunt. 
They  arrange  themselves  under  opposite  leaders,  each  party 
being  stimulated  by  the  ambition  of  victory,  and  of  fastening 
on  the  other  the  expense  of  a  bountifiil  supper.  The  himters 
range  the  forest  in  every  direction,  and  the  accounts  given  us 
of  the  number  of  squirrels  brought  together  at  the  evening 
rendezvous,  are  almost  incredible. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  enemies  of  this  species  in  the 
northern  states,  such  as  the  weasel,  fox,  lynx,  &c.,  the  red- 
tailed  hawk  seems  to  regard  it  as  his  natural  and  lawM  prey. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  the  skill  and  dexterity  exercised  by  both 
in  the  attack  and  defence.  When  the  hawk  is  unaccompanied 
by  his  mate,  he  finds  it  no  easy  matter  to  secure  the  squirrel; 
unless  the  latter  be  unconsciously  pounced  upon  whilst  on 
the  ground,  he  i%  enabled,  by  his  dodgings  and  twistings 
round  the  limb  of  a  tree,  to  evade  the  attacks  of  the  hawk  for 
hours,  and  frequently  worries  him  into  a  reluctant  retreat. — 
But  the  red-tail,  like  other  robbers,  has  learnt  by  experience 
that  he  is  most  certain  of  his  prey  when  hunting  in  couples. 
He  is  firequently  accompanied  by  his  mate,  especially  in  the 
breeding  season,  and  in  this  case  the  contest  is  soon  decided. 
They  course  rapidly,  in  opposite  directions,  above  and  below 
the  Umb ;  the  attention  of  tiie  squirrel  is  thus  divided  and  dis- 
tracted, and  before  he  is  aware  of  it,  the  talons  of  the  hawk 
are  in  his  back,  and  with  a  shriek  of  triumph  the  latter  bears 
him  off,  either  to  the  aery  of  his  young,  or  to  some  low  limb 
of  a  tree,  or  to  a  sheltered  situation  on  the  ground,  where,  with 
a  suspicious  glance  towards  each  other,  and  an  occasional 
hissing  and  growling  for  the  choice  parts,  the  hawks  devour 
their  prey. 

This  species  of  squirrel  has  occasionally  excited  the  won- 
der of  the  populace  by  its  wandering  habits,  and  its  singu- 
lar and  long  migrations.  Like  the  lemming  (Lemmu^  Nor- 
Msegicus)  of  the  eastern  continent,  it  is  stimulated,  either 
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£rom  a  scarcity  of  food,  or  from  some  other  inexplicable  in- 
stinct, to  leave  its  native  baimU»,  and  seek  for  adventures  or 
for  food  in  some  distant  and,  to  him,  unexplored  portion  of 
our  land.     The  newspapers  from  the  west  contain  frequent 
details  of  these  migrations ;  they  appear  to  have  been  more 
frequent  in  former  years  than  at  the  present  time.     The  far- 
mers in  the  western  wilds  regard  them  with  sensations  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  anxious  apprehensions  of  the  east- 
em  nations  at  the  flight  of  the  devouring  locust.     At  such 
periods,  which  usually  occur  in  autumn,  the  squirrels  congre- 
gate in  different  districts  of  the  far  north-west,  and,  in  irre- 
gular troops,  bend  their  way  instinctively  in  an  eastern  direc- 
tion.   Mountains  and  cleared  fields, — the  head  waters  of  lakes 
and  broad  rivers, — present  no  unconquerable  impediments. — 
Onward  they  come,  devouring  on  then*  way  everything  that  is 
suited  to  a  squirrel's  taste, — ^laying  waste  the  com  and  wheat 
fields  of  the  farmer ;  and  as  their  numbers  are  thinned  by  the 
gun,  the  dog  and  the  club,  others  are  ready  to  fall  in  the  rear 
and  fill  up  die  ranks,  till  they  occasion  infinite  mischief  and 
call  forth  no  empty  threats  of  revenge.     It  is  often  enquired 
how  these  litde  creatures  that,  on  common  occasions,  have 
such  an  instinctive  dread  of  water,  are  enabled  to  cross  broad 
and  rapid  rivers,  like  the  Ohio  and  Hudson  for  instance.     It 
is  usuidly  asserted,  and  believed  by  many,  that  they  carry  to 
the  shore  a  suitable  piece  of  bark,  and  seizing  the  opportuni- 
ty of  a  favourable  breeze,  seat  themselves  upon  this  substitute 
for  a  boat,  hoist  their  broad  tails  as  a  saily'&nd  float  safely  to 
the  opposite  shore.     This,  together  with  many  oth^  traits  of 
intelligence  ascribed  to  this  species,  I  suspect  to  be  apocry- 
phal.    That  they  do  migrate  at  irregular,  and  occasionally  at 
distant  periods,  is  a  fact  sufficiently  established ;  but  in  the 
only  instance  in  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  migrations  of  the  squirrel,  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  was 
not  only  an  unskilfiil  sailor,  but  a  clumsy  swimmer.     It  was 
(as  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me  of  the  period  of  early  life) 
in  the  autumn  of  1808  or  9 ;  troops  of  squirrels  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  made  their  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  among  the  grey  ones  were  varieties  not  previously  seen  in 
those  parts;  some  were  broadly  striped  with  yellow  on  the 
sides,  and  a  few  with  a  black  stripe  on  each  side,  bordered 
with  yellow  or  brown,  resembling  the  stripes  of  the  little  chip- 
ping squirrel  (Tamias  LysteH).     They  swam  the  Hudson  in 
various  pliices  between  Waterford  and  Saratoga ;  those  which 
I  observed  crossing  the  river  were  swimming  deep  and  awk- 
wardly, their  bodies  and  tails  wholly  submerged ;  several  that 
had  been  drowned  were  carried  downward  by  ihe  stream,  and 
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those  which  were  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  the  opposite  bank 
were  so  wet  and  fatigued,  that  the  boys  stationed  there  with 
clubs  found  no  difficulty  in  securing  them  alive  or  in  killing 
them.  Their  migrations  on  that  occasion  did  not,  as  far  as  I 
could  learU)  extend  farther  eastwardly  than  the  mountains  of 
Vermont ;  many  remained  in  the  county  of  Renssellaer,  and 
it  was  remarked  that  for  several  years  alterwards  the  squirrels 
were  far  more  numerous  than  before.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  ever  return  westwardly,  but  finding  forests  and  food  suit- 
ed to  their  taste  and  habits,  they  take  up  their  permanent  re- 
sidence in  their  newly-explored  country ;  there  they  remain 
and  propagate  their  species,  until  they  are  gradually  thinned 
off  by  the  effects  of  improvement,  and  the  dexterity  of  the 
sportsmen  around  them. 

(To  he  continued,) 


Art.  IV. — Notices  of  Irish  Entozoa.  By  James  L.  Drummond, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Royal  Belfast  Institution,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Bel&st  Natural  History  Society. 

(  Continued  from  p.  71.^ 

Anthocsphalus  rudicorniSy  Drum. 

When  about  to  send  a  communication  to  the  ^  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,'  relating  to  some  more  of  the  Echinorhyn- 
chiy  a  fish,  which  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence, appeared  in  the  Belfast  market ;  namely,  a  halibut, 
(Hippoglossus  vtilgaris)^  which  weighed  120  tbs.  My  indefa- 
tigable friend,  Wm.  Thompson,  Esq.,  secured  the  viscera^  at- 
tached to  which  I  foimd  a  great  number  of  tumors  containing 
Entozoa ;  and,  as  much  of  this  field  of  Helminthology  re- 
mains to  be  explored,  while  every  &ct  pertaining  to  it  is  of 
importance,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  put  on  record  the  few 
observations  I  could  make  on  the  present  species,  than  for- 
ward the  remarks  I  had  to  offer  respecting  others  already  well 
known. 

In  the  alimentary  tube  there  was  not  an  Entozoon  of  any 
description,  but  ample  amends  were  made  for  this  by  the 
luxuriant  crop  on  its  external  surface.  The  stomach,  liver, 
spleen,  mesentery,  and  intestines  were  everywhere  studded 
with  almost  innumerable  white  or  cream-coloured  tumors, 
from  the  size  of  a  large  pea  down  to  that  of  a  grain  of  clover 
seed ;  while,  at  the  same  time  were  seen,  under  the  transpa- 
rent peritoneal  coat  of  these  visceray  numerous  Nematoidea 
coilea  up  in  spires. 
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The  smallest  vesicular  tumors  were  epheiical,  but  the 
larger  were  all  depressed  or  lenticular,  with  a  round  or  ellip- 
tical outline  (fiff-  33,  a).  On  examining  these  tumors,  I  bad 
first  to  remove  tlie  peritoneal  covering,  imder  which  was  a 
white,  thickish  coat,  of  so  soft  a  consistence  that  it  could  not 
be  torn  off  like  a  membrane,  but  yielded  to  the  forceps. — 
When  this  coat  was  perforated,  a  white,  curdy  fluid  could  be 
pressed  out  in  considerable  quantity,  and  along  with  it  the 
Entozoon  itself,  [or  sometimes  two  from  the  same  capsule],  of 
very  small  size,  the  animal  bearing  no  correspondence  in  its 
bulk  to  that  of  the  entire  tumor. 


nr  of  ths  .^nMi 


On  getting  the  animal  freed  from  its  habitation,  and  wash- 
ing off  all  extraneous  matter,  it  appeared  of  en  orate  form, 
and  was  very  sluggish,  though  exhibiting  signs  of  vitality  by 
soon  losing  its  regular  outline,  and  contracting  its  margin  so 
as  to  form  various  scallops  and  indentations ;  and  after  long 
watching  it  in  the  microscope  no  farther  change  could  be  ob- 
served. 

I  then  tried  the  effect  of  compression :  a  specimen  was  laid 
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on  a  slip  of  glass  in  a  drop  of  water,  and  another  slip  placed 
over  it  This  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  head,  which  was 
previouslj  invisible,  to  protrude ;  then  the  neck  appeared, 
and  it  became  evident  that  the  animal  was  formed  on  the  mo- 
del of  the  Anthocephali,  Four  transparent  sacs  were  seen  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  [Fig.  32,  e)  and  from  these,  four 
tubes  ran  up  to  the  head,  each  evidently  containing  a  rosteUum. 
After  watching  in  vain  for  the  protrusion  of  the  latter,  I  had  re- 
course to  stronger  pressure,  and  in  several  instances  succeed- 
ed in  getting  a  rostellum  to  issue  from  its  sheath,  and  show 
that  it  was  constituted  as  in  others  of  the  same  family,  that  it 
was  crystalline,  armed  with  numerous  uncinulij  and  that  it 
was  protruded  by  eversion. 

Compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  animal,  the  rosteUa  are 
much  larger  than  in  any  others  of  the  same  family  that  I 
have  hitherto  examined;  the  uncintdiy  too,  are  of  greater 
comparative  magnitude,  and  the  rosiella  altogether  exhibit 
less  delicacy  of  workmanship  than  in  any  similar  organs 
I  have  heretofore  observed.  The  first  rostellum  which  I  suc- 
ceeded in  protruding,  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hairy  caterpillar :  Jig.  32,  c,  is  the  sketch  I  made  of 
it  at  the  time,  and  all  those  which  I  afterwards  saw  bore  an 
exact  resemblance  to  the  first.  In  one  instance  only  did  I 
succeed  in  getting  a  view  of  the  whole  four  extruded  firom 
their  thec<B, 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  the  ani- 
mal fireed  firom  a  small  quantity  of  very  tough  mucus  which 
adhered  to  it,  and  which,  in  being  torn  away,  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  membrane  of  great  tenuity,  but  I  believe  it  to 
have  been  mucus  alone.  The  substance  of  the  Eniozoon  is 
granular  throughout,  having  no  appearance  of  vessels,  intes- 
tine, ovaries,  or  caudal  aperture,  but  in  several  specimens, 
(not  in  all),  when  the  head  and  neck  were  protruded,  a  large 
transparent  space  was  conspicuous  in  the  anterior  end  of  the 
body,  in  which  the  head  and  neck,  I  presume,  had  been  pre- 
viously lodged. — (Fig,  32  rf). 

That  this  species  has  four  bothria  there  can,  I  think,  be 
litUe  doubt ;  but  as,  firom  its  sluggishness,  the  head  could 
only  be  seen  when  compressed,  their  natural  appearance  could 
not,  of  course,  be  ascertained.  In  several  instances,  however, 
I  observed  the  dilated  portions  of  the  head  expanding  and 
contracting  (though  very  slowly)  with  an  undulatory  motion 
of  their  margins,  Uke  that  of  the  BothriocepheUiy  Scolex  pohf- 
morphuSf  &c. 

lliese  are  all  the  observations  I  have  been  enabled  to  make 
on  this  species,  which,  I  believe^  has  not  been  previously  de* 
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scribed,  and  I  hare  referred  it  to  the  genus  Anthocephalus^  (as 
in  a  former  paper  I  did  that  which  I  named  Anth,  paradoxu8)y 
not  on  account  of  its  agreeing  ex€tctly  with  the  character  of 
that  genus,  for  it  has  no  caudal  yescicle,  but  because  it  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  it  than  to  anj  other.  Much,  I  be- 
Ueye,  must  yet  be  Imown  concerning  the  encysted  Entozoa^ 
before  a  proper  arrangement  and  nomenclature  can  be  applied 
to  them ;  and  in  the  mean  time  it  is  perhaps  better  to  refer 
them  to  known  genera,  at  the  risk  of  some  inaccuracy,  than  to 
fabricate  new  names,  which,  after  a  time  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, hare  to  make  way  for  others  of  still  newer  coinage. 
The  specific  title,  rudicamisy  I  have  applied  on  account  of 
the  coarse  appearance  of  the  rastella  as  compared  with  that 
of  any  others  which  I  have  hitherto  observed. 

The  only  other  Entozoon  which  I  observed  in  this  large 
halibut  was  the  FUaria  capiularia,  which,  in  great  numbers, 
lay  coiled  up  in  the  peritontsum  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  in- 
testines. But,  however  copious  they  might  be  in  these  loca- 
lities, still  the  number  was  small  when  compared  with  that 
which  I  detected  between  the  middle  and  inner  coats  of  the 
stomach.  The  former,  or  muscular  coat  of  this  viscusy  in  the 
halibut,  is  connected  with  the  inner  or  mucous  coat,  through- 
out a  great  part  of  its  extent,  by  a  thick,  lax  layer  of  cellular 
membrane ;  and  on  separating  the  one  coat  from  the  other,  I 
found  this  layer  to  be,  in  many  places,  literally  crammed  with 
the  FUaria.  They  were  in  hundreds,  each  rolled  up  singly 
in  a  spiral  form,  but  more  frequently  with  several  others 
under  the  same  covering,  forming  so  many  distinct,  round, 
flattened  masses,  lying  as  close  to  each  other  as  stones  in  a 
pavement 

Belfast,  March  5<ft,  1889. 

(Tobeemtinued.) 


Art.  V. — On  a  new  Species  oflaxxn&fr&m  the  vicinity  of  the  Swan 
River,  JSTew  Holland.    By  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  F.R.S., 

FX.S.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

I  SEND  for  insertion  in  your '  Magazine  of  Natural  History,* 
a  description  of  a  new  species  of  Lamia  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Swan  River,  in  Australia.  My  chief  object  in  selecting 
Lamia  is  in  consequence  of  the  Baron  De  Jean,  in  his  last 
Catalogue,  omitting  that  term  altogether,  while  he  coins  and 
publishes  a  new  name  to  include  under  it  insects  which  have 
years  ago  been  ably  described  by  the  celebrated  Fabricius. 
If  entomologists  of  the  pres^it  day  are  allowed  to  expunge. 
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€Ul  libitum,  the  early  Liiinean  and  Fabrician  names,  and  adopt 
others  merely  from  caprice,  there  will  be  no  end  of  confusion. 
Synonymy  is  always  a  perplexing  study,  and  it  is  to  prevent 
a  serious  evil  gaining  further  ground,  that  1  here  protest 
against  a  system  sadly  too  rife  amongst  naturalists,  of  chang- 
ing well  established  names.  The  Baron  De  Jean,  in  his  Ca- 
talogue of  1838,  adopts  the  term  Batocera  instead  of  Lamia 
of  Fabricius ;  why  a  new-fangled  term  is  to  be  used  instead 
of  an  old  familiar  name,  remains  to  be  explained.  On  the 
ground  of  priority  I  support  the  ancient  names,  and  I  feel 
convinced  that  there  are  many  others  who  undoubtedly  will 
advocate  the  same  cause.  Hsui  Lamia  been  the  only  Fabri- 
cian term  expunged  by  De  Jean,  I  might  have  passed  it  over 
with  a  slight  remark ;  but  when  I  find  Buprestis,  Stenocho- 
rusy  and  Haltica  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  genera  of  Ce- 
rambyxy  Elater^  Cnoduloriy  and  Tritama  sunk  into  mere  sy- 
nonyms, and  in  their  place  the  barbarous  terms  of  Hammaii^ 
cherus,  Ampedusy  ondAmarygmus  adopted,  it  is  high  time  to 
speak  out,  and  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  an  evil  which  must 
embairass  science,  and  certainly  greaUy  retard  it.  progress. 
In  concluding  my  remarks,  I  quote  a  passage  from  the  pre- 
£Btce  of  the  Baron  De  Jean's  last  Catalogue,  (vide  page  11), 
and  for  the  future  leave  the  question  in  other  hands,  hoping 
that  those  who  wish  well  for  science  will  oppose  a  system 
which,  if  acted  on,  can  only  lead  to  inextricable  confusion. 
**  Quoique  je  me  sois  toujours  prononc6  contre  le  principe  ex- 
clusif  de  Tadoption  du  nom  le  plus  anciennement  public,  ce 
n  est  pas  cependant  ^ue  je  pense  qu'  un  auteiu:  ait  le  droit  de 
changer  les  noms  qui  ont  et^  etablis  avant  lui,  ce  n'est  nulle- 
ment  cela  que  j'ai  voulu  dire.  Je  crois,  au  contraire,  qu'il 
faut  conserrer  les  anciens  nomSy  mais  lorsqu'il  y  en  a  plusieurs, 
on  a  le  droit  de  choisir,  et  il  faut  alors  prendre  le  plus  en 
usage,  ou  celui  adopts  dans  Touvrage  le  plus  marquant  et  le 
plus  r^pandu,  au  lieu  de  s'attacher  uniquement  a  la  date  de  la 
publication.^'  With  respect  to  the  above  passage  I  have  only 
to  add  ^^  that  the  ancient  names  ought  to  be  retained ; ''  and 
acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Baron,  I  prefer  the  ancient 
Lamia  to  the  modem  Batoceray  as  it  is  a  name  in  common 
usage,  and  occurs  in  one  of  the  works  of  Fabricius,  certainly 
" le  plus  marquant  et  le  plus  r^panduy^  viz.  the  * Systema 
Eleutheratorum.' 

Lamia  Boisduvaliiy  Hope.     (Sup.  Plates  No.  2.) 

L.  Boisduvalii.    Long.  lin.  25 ;  lat.  lin.  8. 

Nigro-cinerea,  thorace  bispinoso  elytiis  albidis  maculis  omatis,  hume- 
ris  subspinosis,  sutura  ad  apicem  in  spinam  desinentc. 
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Antm$uB  eotpore  lungioies  articults  pedibiuooe  antids  scabiis. 

Caput  postice  annolo  albido  Tariegatom.  TAfmx  atdn^ue  sphuMm 
rugisque  tzansrersis  Dotatus.  Scutellum  alboyillosum  postic^  lotunda- 
turn.  Elytra  nigro^iBereabasi  scabra,  seu  melius  tuberculis.  panriS|  ni- 
tidis, param  clematis.  Apex  in  medio  spinosus.  Disco  maculis  cretaceis 
raxidgato.  Corpus  infina  nigiiMsinereum,  femoribus  anticis  tibiisque  as- 
peria    Flantis  fuscis  et  spongiosis. 

This  magnificent  insect  was  sent  me  by  my  fiiend  Captain 
Roe,  from  the  new  settlement  at  Swan  River,  in  Australia. — 
It  is  named  in  honour  of  M.  Bois  Duval,  the  author  of  the 
*  Voyage  de  D^couverte  de  V  Astrolabe.'  The  above  indivi- 
dual is  justly  considered  one  of  the  leading  lepidopterists  of 
Europe.  I  have  mentioned  that  the  Baron  De  Jean  gives 
the  name  of  Batocera  to  true  Lamia ;  but  six  species  are're- 
corded  in  his  last  Catalogue,  and  all  of  them  but  one  are  de- 
signated as  inhabiting  the  East  Indies :  the  species  alluded 
to  is  Lamia  Rubusy  Fabr.,  from  the  Island  of  Mauritius.  The 
true  Rubus  of  Fabricius,  however,  inhabits  the  East  Indies^ 
the  Rubv^  firom  the  Isle  of  France  appears  distinct,  and  is,  I 
believe,  as  yet  undescribed.  Lamia  according  to  my  views 
is  only  found  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  some  of  the  adjacent 
isles ;  three  species  from  the  former  continent  have  fallen  un- 
der my  notice,  and  about  twenty  from  the  latter,  besides  the 
species  above  described.  The  most  magnificent  of  them  all 
is  Lamia  Roylii  from  the  Himalaya.  According  to  Mr.  W. 
W.  Saunders,  the  perfect  insect  feeds  on  the  blossoms  of  the 

;epal-tree  {Ficus  religiosa).  In  the  interminable  woods  of 
Yavancore,  these  insects  abound ;  and  irom  their  excessive 
numbers  and  the  efiects  they  produce  by  perforating  the  trunks 
of  large  and  gigantic  trees,  they  act  as  useful  pioneers,  tend- 
ing to  clear  the  ground,  and  thin  the  exuberant  vegetation 
which  there  abounds,  Some  of  the  native  tribes  of  India  in 
the  vicinity  of  Travancore,  and  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  feed 
on  the  larviB  of  Lamiad<Bj  as  is  the  case  in  Africa  with  Lamia 
ffigasy  now  denominated  Omacantha  by  M.  Serville.  Col. 
\Vliithill  has  in  his  superb  collection  many  of  the  larvm  of 
Lamia  admirably  preserved.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret  among 
entomologists,  that  few  collectors  preserve  insects  in  their  ear- 
liest stages,  in  spirits ;  when  we  become  better  acquainted 
with  them,  and  have  it  in  our  power  to  give  the  anatomical 
details  of  such  gigantic  forms  as  belong  to  the  genera  Prio- 
nu8  and  Lamia^  we  may  naturally  expect  that  much  light  will 
be  thrown  on  the  sensorial  organs  of  insects,  which  are  at 
present  very  imperfectly  understood. 

March,  1839. 
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Abt.  VI. — Detcriptians  of  the  Species  of  the  Genus  IAauL,from  the 
CormUine  Crag,  in  the  Cabinet  of  Searlbs  Valentine  Wood, 
JBaq.y  late  Curator  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 

13,  Bernard  St,,  Runell  Square, 

March  lOth,  183^ 
JSiR, 

During  a  residence  of  some  years  in  tbe  countj 
of  Suffolk,  I  devoted  the  greater  part  of  my  time  to  collecting 
the  numerous  fossils  of  the  crag,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
inferior  beds  described  under  the  name  of  ^  coralline  crag*'  in 
the  *Phil.  Mag.'  for  August,  1835.  The  whole  of  my  collec- 
tion has  been  lately  removed  to  the  metropolis ;  and  as  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  species  which  it  contains  are  new  to 
science,  it  is  desiiinble  that  figures  and  descriptions  of  these 
should  be  published,  as  well  as  of  those  shells  which  have 
been  described  from  inferior  or  imperfect  specimens.  I  there- 
fore forward  to  you  the  enclosed  MSS.,  and  accompanying 
series  of  the  genus  lAma^  and  if  you  think  them  of  sufficient 
interest  for  publication,  with  illustrations,  in  the  ^  Magazine 
of  Natural  History,'  I  will,  on  a  future  occasion,  continue  the 
description  of  the  new  species  contained  in  my  cabinet 

Yoiurs,  &c. 

S.  V.  Wood. 

Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History. 

The  genus  Lima^  Brug.,  is  characterised  as  inequilateral 
and  oblique,  with  an  opening  on  one  side,  as  the  passage  for 
a  byssus :  but  there  are  some  shells  which,  though  they  do 
not  possess  all  these  distinctions,  retain  other  characters  in 
common  with  the  true  LimcB,  and  cannot  with  propriety  be 
entirely  removed  from  the  genus.  The  crag  yields  two  spe- 
cies, perfectly  equilateral,  and  apparently  closed  bivalves,  so 
far  deviating  from  the  generic  character  that  I  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  institute  for  them  a  sub-genus,  which  I  pur- 

{)ose  to  call  Limatula.  The  Plagiostoma  of  Lluyd  has  been 
ong  established,  and  many  different  species  delineated  by 
Sowerby  and  other  conchologists  from  the  external  character 
alone;  and  it  is  but  recently  that  a  specimen  has  been  disco- 
vered (I  understand  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  D.  C. 
Sowerby)  which  shows  the  hinge  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
lima.  Goldfuss  unites  Plagiostoma  to  Limaj  and  has  in- 
cluded all  the  species  of  the  former  in  the  latter  genus,  with 
the  exception  of  the  PUig.  spinosay  which  he  has  altogether 
rqected.  The  only  difference  that  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve between  Plagiostoma  eind  Lima  is  the  opening  which 
Vol.  III.— No.  29.  n.  s.  2  b 
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appears  on  tlie  anterior  side  of  some  of  tbo6e  which  belong  to 
the  secondaiy  fonnationSy  while  those  of  more  modem  depo- 
sits hare  the  large  opening  for  the  bys^us  ?  on  tlie  pot^rior 
side.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  right  as  to  the  tmiversality 
of  this  character,  hut  it  is  nnifonn  in  all  the  species  that  I 
hate  ei^amined.  Goldfuss  has  given  figures  of  forty-six  spe- 
cies, (from  the  lias  to  the  tertiary  inclusive),  and  Deshayes 
six  more,  fiom  the  Paris  basin. 

1.  Lima  eTiligj  Nobis.    Suppl.  PI.  No.  3,  fig.  1. 

Shell  inequilateral,  oblique,  slightly  conyex,  slender,  gaping,  costated,  (oof- 
Ub  numerous,  irregular,  small,  and  distant),  hinge-line  oblique,  Bgamen- 
tal  area  large,  central  pit  rectanflfular,  umbimei  distant,  UaviU  smooth. — 
Length,  li  iiich,  breaath  H  incn,  depth  on6  valve  ^ 

Localities:  Ooralline  crag,  Ramshott 
Red  crag,  Walton,  Essex. 

The  lines  of  growth  ane  very  distinct,  and  carried  over  the 
ribs,  producing  a  slight  imbrication,  giving  the  whole  escte- 
rior  the  characteristic  roughness  of  the  file :  ribs  shaip  and 
elevated  on  the  anterior  slope,  but  growing  indistinct  towards 
the  posterior  side ;  beyond  the  slope  it  is  firee  from  stri^f  the 
opening  for  the  hysstts  is  on  the  posterior  side  near  the  hingi^ 
but  it  gapes  also  slightly  on  the  other  side  near  the  firont ; 
the  lines  of  the  centred  pit  diverge  from  the  umbo  at  an  angle 
of  90**,  pit  projecting  inwards,  a  slight  depression  is  visible 
internally,  produced  by  the  ribs,  and  it  has  one  large,  oval, 
muscular  impression  near  the  posterior  side. 

This  is  identical  with  a  recent  species  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  without  name  or  locality. 

2.  Lhna  ohlongay  Nobis.    Fl.  8.  fig.  3. 

Shell  oblong,  inequilateral,  oblique,  depressed,  gapine  on  both  sides.  CQS-» 
tated,  casttt  slightly  waved,  projecting  beyond  the  edge,  liffamentai  area 
Isorge,  hinge-line  oblique,  vmhone*  distant  Length  1  indi,  breadth  ^ 
d^th^ 

Locality:  Coralline  crag,  R^msholt 

Shell  depressed,  gaping  on  both  sides,  the  anterior  openr 
ing  large  and  somewhat  triangular,  with  an  internal  m9'rgip^ 
stritB  numerous,  becoming  raised  into  costtB  as  they  approach 
the  anterior  slope,  beyond  wl^ich  it  is  smooth,  lines  of  strite 
slightly  visible  internally,  and  one  large,  lateral,  sub -oval, 
muscular  impression. 

A  recent  species,  Lima  teneray  figured  and  described  by 
Turton  in  the  ^  Zool.  Journal,'  vol.  ii.  p.  363,  tab.  13,  /.  2, 
much  resembles  this  in  general  appeannce,  and  may  hereaf- 
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ter  prove  to  be  a  vanety  of  the  same,  but  a  spocimen  of  it, 
the  same  valve  and  the  saoie  size  as  my  fossil,  kiadlj  le&t  me 
by  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  for  comparison,  presented  the  foUowr 
ing  differences*  Posterior  opening,  wid^  and  shorter,  conse- 
quendy  the  slope  not  so  great  nor  the  opening  so  long  as  in 
uie  recent  shell,  which  is  also  more  oblique,  rather  deeper, 
^d  the  Hgamental  area  not  so  large  as  in  the  fossil,  and  the 
stride  are  finer  and  more  regular  in  the  recent  shell,  nor  does 
our  «hell  deserve  the  name  of  tenera  or  fragilis^  (the  name 
given  to  it  by  Dr.  Fleming),  as  it  is  thick  and  str<n]g. 

I  presume  it  is  rare  in  the  crag,  not  having  found  the  op^ 
posite  valve. 

3.  Uma/ragUiSy  Auet    Fl.  3,  fig.  3. 
PeetmfiagUU  ;  Moatagne,  *  Test  Brit'  p.  68,  Siippleai«Bl. 

Localities:  CoralKne  crag,  Sutton. 

Red  crag,  Walton,  Essex. 

The  copious  description  given  by  Col.  Montague  leaves 
nothing  to  be  added.  Our  shell  appears  rather  thicker  and 
firmer,  with  a  very  slight  difference  in  the  8tri(B. 

By  no  means  rare  at  Sutton ;  rather  more  so  in  the  red  crag, 
•wing  probably  to  its  fragility. 

4.  Lima  plicaiulay  Nobis.    PI.  3,  fig.  4. 

Shell  inequilateral,  o1>liq[ue,  conyex,  ovato^rbicular,  anterior  troneated^ 
costated,  cotta  14-16,  ligamental  area  small,  oblique,  Ivntda  transTerselj 
crenulated.    Length  ^  of  an  inch. 

Locality:  Coralline  crag,  Sutton. 

A  small  shell  and  rare ;  my  specimens  not  more  than  -|3^  of 
an  inch  in  length.  The  ribs  are  elevated^  and  as  broad  as 
the  spaces  between  them,  which  are  strongly  imbricated; 
the  ribs  showing  slight  indentations ;  {a)  is  an  enlarged  fi- 
gure with  a  portion  more  highly  magnified.  One  ear  on  the 
i)osterior  side  is  large.and  projecting  while  the  other  i»  scarce- 
y  visible ;  it  differs  from  lAma  plicata  of  Deshayes,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  smaller  and  more  orbicular.  The  central  ligamental 
area  is  verv  small  and  oblique,  sloping  towards  the  posterior 
side,  which  is  not  given  in  the  figure. 

Sub-genus  Limatula. 

1.  X.  Limatula  avataj  Nobis.     PL  3,  fig.  5. 

Shell  equflateral,  ovate,  conyex,  equivalred,  closed  fbiyalve;  ligamental 
arte  large;  umhowu  distant,  costated,  c&itm  6^,  edge  crenulated. — 
Lengfh  J  of  ia  inch,  bieadtb  g|,  depth  of  nugle  talve ,). 


Locality:  Coralline  crag,  Sutton. 

Ttis  shell  is  very  abundant  at  the  above  locality.  Although 
the  coralline  crag  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  a  deep 
water  deposit,  it  must  have  been  subject  to  some  degree  of 
agitation,  as  we  find  separated  those  bivalves  whose  attach- 
ment depends  solely  upon  the  ligament,  and  only  under  very 
favourable  circumstances  are  their  valves  ever  united.  I  have 
found  some  hundred  single  valves  of  this  species,  but  never  a 
double  specimen. 

The  smaller  figures  are  of  the  natural  size,  letter  a  is  a  mag- 
nified representation.  There  are  about  seven  angular  central 
ribs,  beyond  which  are  very  faint  traces  of  strieB^  in  well-pre- 
served specimens  the  ribs  are  visible  internally,  giving  about 
half-a-dozen  rough  crenulations  in  jfront.  Ligamental  area 
large,  the  lines  of  the  central  pit  diverging  firom  the  umbo  at 
an  angle  of  about  80°,  muscular  impression  sub-central  and 
ovate.  The  shell  figured  by  Brocchi,  tab,  14/.  14.  is  larger 
and  longer.  The  young  of  the  following  species  is  much 
more  cylindrical  and  not  so  largely  costated. 

2.  Z.  Limatula  subauriculata^  Nobis.     PI.  8,  fig.  6. 
Pectm  suhauriculata  ;  Montague,  ^Test.  Brit.'  Supplement,  p.  63^  /.  29^ 

Length  i  an  ijicb,  breadth  4  of  an  inch,  depth  }  of  an  inch. 

Locality :  CoraUine  crag,  Sutton  and  Ramsholt 

(a)  is  a  magnified  portion. 

This  corresponds  with  Montague^s  description  in  every  re- 
spect, but  I  have  not  seen  the  shell.  The  central  costm  are 
angulated^  dwindling  into  $tri<B  on  the  sides,  visible  internal- 
ly, crenulating  the  margin  in  fhjnt.  The  two  opake  stritB 
mentioned  by  Montague  are  not  shown  in  the  figure,  but  they 
are  distinctly  visible  in  two  of  my  specimens.  Montage's 
shell  was  only  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  breadth  half 
its  length. 
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Art.  Vn.( — Notice  of  the  dkeovery  of  the  Neets  and  EggM  of  the 
common  Crossbill,  near  Famham,  Sturrey.  By  H.  L.  IjONG,  Esq. 
With  additional  Remarks  by  Mr.  Yarreix. 

It  is  now  fire  or  sisi  years  since  I  began  to  observe  the  cross-. 
bills;  they  weire  at  first  but  few,  and  rarely  seen,  naw  they 
are  in  considerable  numbeis,  and  visible  every  day.    If  they 
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migrate  at  all  ill  the  summeir,  some  of  them,  the  young  birds 
perhaps,  certainly  remain  behind,  for  Bome  ore  to  be  aeen 
here  every  month  in  the  year. 

They  generally  fly  in  flocks  of  from  five  to  twenty,  or  up- 
wards, hurrying  along  from  plantation  to  plantation  with  an 
irregular  flight,  and  a  note  expressive  of  alarm ;  when  they 
are  settled  the  note  is  changed  into  one  of  a  lower  tone,  whicn 
continues  in  a  sort  of  running  colloquial  gazauillementy  while 
they  feed  on  the  cones  of  the  larch,  the  spruce  fir,  or  Scotch 
pine.  The  male  bird  has^a  gentle  agreeable  song,  and  I  have 
this  year  frequently  observed  one  singing,  in  fine  weather, 
perched  alone  upon  the  summit  of  a  fir. 

The  appearance  of  these  birds,  no  longer  occasional  acci- 
dental passengers,  but,  it  would  seem,  permanently  domicili- 
ated among  us,  is  very  remarkable.  If  the  climate  and  lati- 
tude of  England  should  suit  their  habits,  why  should  they 
not  always  have  been  found  in  our  island  ? 

Perhaps  the  cause  of  their  appearance  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  enormous  extent  of  plantations  of  coniferous  trees, — the 
growth  almost  entirely  of  the  present  century,  and  now  invit- 
ing the  crossbills  by  the  abundance  of  firuit  they  ofier.  And 
indeed  their  appearance  may  be  only  a  re-appearance ;  for, 
if  ever  in  distant  ages  the  Scotch  and  spruce  firs  were  com- 
mon in  Britain,  these  birds  might  have  inhabited  our  forests. . 
Traces  of  the  existence  of  these  trees  are  too  familiar  in  our 
peat-bogs  to  leave  a  doubt  of  their  having  been  originally  and 
indigenously  most  abundant ;  although  the  excellence  of  their 
timber,  suitable  to  all  purposes,  in  season  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  easily  cut,  and  easily  convertible, — led  then  perhaps  to 
their  reckless  consumption  and  almost  total  extinction,  as  it 
is  now  leading,  under  more  prudent  management,  to  their  re- 
establishment  throughout  the  country.  With  the  re-appear- 
ance of  these  coniferous  trees  occurs  the  appearance  of  the 
crossbills  which  feed  upon  them. 

It  seemed  probable,  after  observing  them  here  in  every 
month  of  the  year,  and  in  increasing  numbers  annually,  that 
they  bred  here  ;  and,  according  to  M.  Neckar^s  observation, 
their  nidification  commences  very  early,  almost  in  the  winter. 
I  therefore,  early  in  February  last,  urged  upon  the  attention 
of  the  labourers  hereabouts,  to  keep  a  diligent  watch  in  the 
plantations;  and  this  day  (April  ISth)  I  have  had  the  satis- 
faction of  receiving  a  nest  with  fotir  eggs,  from  the  Holt  fo- 
rest in  this  neighbourhood.  This  is  the  third  nest  that  has 
been  met  with  in  the  Holt;  the  first  was  taken  with  two  eggs; 
and  then,  on  the  7th  of  April,  one  with  four  young  birds,  ap- 
parently above  a  fortnight  old,  which  would  date  the  com- 
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mencement  of  the  nett  early  in  the  month  of  Miottfa  k&t^^ 
These  three  nests  were  all  found  in  the  thiek  top  of  »  yodng 
Scotch  fir,  of  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  year*'  growth.  Tbe 
nest  is  of  grass ;  the  eggs  are  beautifiUly  shaped^  of  an  agzee* 
able  transparent  white^  and  slightly  spockled.  In  the  yoimg 
birds  the  crossing  of  the  mandibles  was  scax^dy  diaco^eraiUe^ 
in  accordance  with  the  remarks  in  M.  Necker's  paper.  Suoh* 
a  construction  of  the  bill  would  indeed  be  usel^^  as  long  aa- 
the  parent  birds  supplied  the  tood.  The  contents  of  the  crop 
of  the  young  birds  appear  to  consist,  ahnoat  excktaiveliyi  ot 
the  ilanched  seeds  of  the  larch. 

I  ha^e  thus  the  pleasure  of  sending,-^ 

1.  The  top  of  a  young  Scotch  fir,  with  the  nest  of  a  cross- 
bill in  it 

3.  Two  of  the  eggs. 

8b  A  youBg  bird,  (preserved  sufficiently  to  keep  a  short! 
time),  e:diibiting  Ae  immatore  state  of  t)ie  beak; 

4^  Tho  contents  of  the  crop  of  Ihe  young  bird. 

fl 

M.  Necker  de  Saussure,  in  his  yeiy  agreeable  ^^  M^moure . 
sur  les  Oiseaux  des  environs  de  Geneve,*  "  (a  work  vpon  At 
similar  plan  would  be  a  pleasing  addition  to  English  Qrni^. 
thology),  has  given  some  interesting  details  xespecting  tba 
crossbill. 

HamptotL  Lodaey  nmr  Famhusmy  iStmoty  ^ 
Apnl,  I8dd. 


[ConoeiTitig  that  the  above  notice  would  prove  extremely  interesting  to 
Mr.  Yairell,  we  forwarded  the  MS",  to  him,  along  with  the  nest,  eggs,  and 
young  crossbiU :  his  aeknowledgment  of  their  receipt,  which  we  are  enabled 
to  subjoin,  gives  additional  ralue  to  Mr.  Long's  communication — Edl\ 

Byder  Street^  22nd  AprU,  1839. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  very  much  obliged  by  the  opportunity 
yon  hare  afibsded  me  of  eaoamining  Hie  nest,  egga,  and  yotmi^ 
bird  of  oar  oommon  crossbill ;  and  if  the  following  descrip- 
tions of  them  are  worthy  of  being  appended  to  the  interesting 
commuiiication  forwarded  by  your  correqpondemt,  Ihey  ara< 
very  much  at  your  service. 

The  nest  is  latber  small  in  proporlioii  to  the  sixe  of  the 
bird,,  being  only  four  inches  aad  a  half  across  the  top^  oifl^ 

1  Lu  a  la  Soeiele  de  Fl^siqaeet  d'  Histoin  NatvrelWde  Giaidt^j  ^  ell* 
trait  du  second  volume  des  Hemoires  de  cette  Societew  Repriated  in  sm. 
4to.  by  Paschaud,  Baris  and  Geneva,  1823* 
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side  measto'e,  where  it  is  widest,  and  the  cavity  bat  three 
inches  in  diameter.  The  outside  is  strengthened  with  a  few 
slender  twigs  of  fir,  then  a  layer  of  coarse  dry  grass,  lined 
with  Amt  grass  and  a  few  long  hairs.  It  is  lodged  close  to 
the  centmt  stem  of  a  Scotch  fir,  about  thirty  inches  below  its 
highest  point,  at  the  base  of  the  shoots  of  the  year  1887 ;  here 
the  nest  is  supported  underneath  by  five  or  six  ascending  la- 
teral branches  of  the  fir,  which  so  entirely  conceal  it,  that  it 
can  scarcely  hare  been  perceptible  firom  the  ground,  and  the 
occasional  yirits  of  the  parent  birds  probably  betrayed  their 
retreat 

The  eggs  measure  seven  eighths  of  cainoh  in  length  and 
breadth^  the  colour  white,  slightly  tinged  with  pale  skim-milk 
blue,  and  sparingly  speckled  with  red,  which  is  of  a  darker 
shade  on  one  egg  man  on  the  other ;  the  character  of  the  egg 
like  that  of  the  gree&finch,  but  larger,  with  the  smaller  por- 
tion of  red  coioor  not  confined  to  the  larger  end. 

The  young  bird  appears  to  be  about  three  weeks  old,  and 
measures  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  the  wing  firom  the 
carpal'  joint  to  the  end  only  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  the 
base  or  each  primary  being  covered  with  its  membranous 
sheath,  or  only  as  yet  what  is  commonly  termed  pen-feather- 
ed. Both  mandibles  of  the  beak  straight,  the  under  mandi- 
ble shutting  within  the  upper;  the  plumage  of  the  head,  back, 
rump,  and  all  the  under  surface  A  the  body  greyish  white, 
tinged  with  yellow,  and  streaked  longitudinally  with  dusky 
brown ;  the  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  dark  brown,  edged 
and  tipped  with  pale  wood  brown.    Legs  and  toes  flesh  colour. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wm,  Yarrell. 

Editor  of  the  ^Magazine  of  Natural  History  J 


Art<  Vnir-^Lisi  of  a  few  Eaire  or  InterenHnf  Piantn  noiieed  in  the 
nmjfihbourhood  of  Kirtlingt^nt  Oxfordshire.      By  W.  Wilsok 

SAUNPBRSi  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c« 

Lqoak  lists  of  plaals,  however  small,  often  prove  interesting 
to  Uie  practicflil  botanist,  and  with  this  idea  I  have  dravm  up 
the  faUowiBg,  which  pretends  to  nothing  more  than  pointing 
out  the  localhies  of  a  few  rare  or  interesting  plants  which  I 
met  vriih  last  summer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  KirOington. 
The  country  about  Kirtlington  is  gently  undulating  in  its  out- 
line^ and  free  from  wood,  except  near  ttxe  parks  of  Sir  George 
Dashwood  and  —  Annesley  Esq.    The  river  Cherwell  bounds 
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Kirtlington  oarish  to  the  west,  accompanied  by  a  belt  of  wet 
meadow  land ;  and  to  the  eas^  near  the  village  of  Weston,  is 
a  very  interesting  locality  called  ^  the  Peat-pits,^  a  boggy 
tract  of  very  limited  extent  Limestone  is  found  at  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  all  the  elevated  parts  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Oldbuiy,  which  occurs  several  times  as  a  lo- 
cality, is  a  portion  of  Sir  G.  Dashwood's  park  at  Kirtlington, 
adjoining  the  church-yard. 

8altia  vmiennty  Linn.  This  rare  |^ant  occurs  sparingly  in  the  Green  Lane 
as  It  is  called,  leading  from  Kirtlinvton  to  the  western  extremity  of 
Lord  Jersey's  Park  at  Middleton.  The  plants  grow  close  by  tbe  road 
side,  in  that  part  of  the  lane  immediately  under  Lord  Jersey's  park,  but 
at  a  distance  6om  gardens  or  buildings.  This  lane  is  genendly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  road,  and  the  surfitce  of  the 
soil  has  probably  been  undisturbed  for  ages. 

FsDiA  dentatay  Vahl.  Grows  abundantly  in  the  com  fields  near  the  loca- 
lity for  Salvia  pratentit. 

ScHCBN  us  m^cofii,  Linn.  Common  in  the  boggy  parts  of  the  PeaUpits  at 
Weston. 

f  ESTUCA  Mywruty  Linn.  This  grass,  so  often  confounded  with  Pa,  6ro. 
moidet,  is  common  about  the  village  of  Kirtlington,  where  it  reaches 
from  15  to  18  inches  in  height,  in  rich  soils. 

AvEMA  jmbetcmsy  Linn.  In  dry  pastures  and  by  road-sides  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Tillage. 

Bbachypodium  pinnatum^  BeauT.  Abundant  about  some  shallow  stone- 
pits  at  the  commencement  of  the  Conmion  through  which  the  road 
passes  from  Middleton  to  Hayford,  near  Lord  Jersey's  park. 

PoTAMOGETON  ffecHnatuty  Linn.    In  the  great  pond  in  Kiitlington  park. 

Myosotis  c^upitota^  Schultz.  An  interesting  Tariety,  with  the  corolla  of 
a  pure  white,  occurs  on  the  banks  of  the  great  pond  in  Kirtlington 
park.  The  colour  of  the  flower  of  this  variety  remains  constant  under 
cultivation. 

Campanula  hybridan  Linn.  Common  in  the  corn-fields  to  the  west  of  the 
villase  of  Kirtlington,  especially  near  the  Washford  stone-pits. 

RiBES  rwrum,  Linn.  A  few  plants  grow  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  PeaUpits 
at  Weston. 

(Enanthe  peucedatUfoliay  Poll.  Common  in  the  Peat-pits  at  Weston. — 
Tliis  is  surely  a  good  spcK^es;  the  want  of  the  universal  involucre,  and 
the  linear  radical  leaflets,  leaving  the  difference  of  locality  out  of  the 
question,  distinguish  it  from  (En.  pimpinelloidetf  Linn.,  and  these  dif- 
ferences I  find  constant,  after  examining  a  great  many  specimens  £rom 
this  locality  as  well  as  from  others. 

Si  LA  us  ^atenm,  Besser.  Abundant  in  Oldbury  and  the  parts  of  the  park 
adjoining. 

Sambucus  jEbulus^  Linn.  In  the  copse  at  the  boundary  of  Kirtlington 
park  through  which  the  foot-way  passes  from  Kirtlington  to  Weston. 
Also  by  the  gate  at  the  entrance  to  the  Peat-pits  from  Stonehouse  farm^ 

Paenassia  valustrity  Linn.  Occurs  sparingly  in  the  Peat-pits  to  the  north 
of  the  little  stream  which  runs  through  Uiem. 

Berberis  vulgaris y  Linn.  A  few  bushes  of  this  plant  occur  in  tbe  hedges 
at  the  lower  part  of  Oldbury ;  and  it  abounds  in  the  hedges  of  the  lane 
leading  from  Stonehouse  farm  to  the  Peat-pits. 

Hyacinthus  tum^criptus,  Linn.    A  variety  with  delicate  pink  flowers  grows 
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in  itcpps«  by  the  side  of  the<mnal  near  th^sWne^pHBal  IMow  hiidge. 

RuMEx  H^dfoMpathum,  Huds.  Abundsmt  by  Hke  side  of  the  Cherwell. — 
I  have  gathered  radical  leaves  of  this  plant  in  the  above  locality  which 
were  3  feet  6  inches  long  and  8  inches  broad, — die  largest  leat  prodii- 
oeffr  by  any  of  onr  native  plants.  A  thin  transverse  slice  xyf  the  leaf^ 
BtaUc  it  a  beanti^  oljact  under  the  microscope. 

CoLCHicuM  atUumnale,  Luin.  This  plant  abounde  in  a  field  to  tjie  south 
of  the  village  of  Kirtlington,  callod  **Cralway-close;"  and  also  sparing- 
ly in  Oldbury. 

SiLENE  nocti^a,  Linn.  In  the  corn-fields  to  the  right  of  the  foot-way 
from  Kirtlington  to  Blelchington.  This  I  insert  on  the  authority  of 
Mise  fiiara-Sauxiders,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  fine  specimen^ 
firom  this  locality,  wbich  were  gathered  last  year. 

SpiRiBA  Filipendula,  Linn.  In  the  drier  parts  of  Kirtlington  park,  near  the 
gfeat  piond;  and  abo  in  die  Green  lane,  near  the  locality  for  Salvia 
pfaimtu. 

Gevm  riwU^  Unn.  In  Oldbury,  near  the  spring,  and  in  a  meadow  near 
the  Oxford  canal,  at  the  very  south-west  extremity  of  Kirtlington  pa- 
rish. In  the  former  locality  it  occurs  firom  6  to  10  inches  high,  with 
one  or  two  flowers  on  astern;  in  the  latter,  which  is  much  wetter,  from 
1  foot  to  30  inches  in  height,  with  several  flowers  on  a  stem,  and  here 
and  there  a  flower  showing  a  tendency  to  become  double. 

Ta/iLicTRVHjUviim,  linn.  By  the  side  of  the  Cherwell,  and  in  the  Peat- 
pits. 

Adon  is  autumnalu,  lin.  Corn-fields  between  Kirtlington  and  Bletcfaington. 

Ramvnculvb  aquoHlu,  var.  /9,  pantothrix,  DC.  In  wet  ditches  between 
Kirtlington  and  Bletchington  parks. 

AeiNos  mUffori*^  Pers.  In  the  oom-fields  between  Kirtlington  park  and  the 
vjlla|ne  of  Weston. 

Pediculabis  paltuirUf  Linn.    Abundant  in  the  Peat-pits. 

LiNAitu  minor,  Desf.    In  the  same  locality  c»  Acinos  vulgaris, 

Draba  vermi,  Linn.  This  plant  grows  to  an  unusually  large  size  in  the 
eonb>fleld8  near  the  Wasnford  stone-pits,  having  flower-stems  from  4  to 
6  inches  kmg,  and  many  springing  from  the  same  root 

Cardamine  amaray  linn.  Bv  the  side  of  the  Oxford  canal,  in  the  meadow 
at  the  south-west  extremity  of  KirtHngton  parish,  mentioned  as  a  lo- 
cality for  (reum  rwale. 

Lathy  R us  Aphaca,  Linn.  Growf*  in  some  abundance  in  Clay  Hill,  a  large 
field  on  the  outskirts  of  Kirtlingrton  village,  on  the  road  to  Woodstodc. 
A  field-way  runs  down  the  nonhem  side  of  this  field,  and  tiie  plant 
grows  between  the  way  and  the  hedge. 

Cnicus  eriophorui,  Willd.  In  the  lane  leading  from  Stonehouse  fkrm  to 
the  Peat-pits. 

Amthemis  arvensUy  linn.  By  the  sides  of  the  road  leading  from  Kirtling- 
ton to  Bletchington. 

AcHiLbJBA  iYonmra,  Lin.  Grows  to  a  very  large  size,  and  with  a  yellow- 
ish  tinge  in  the  flowers,  in  the  meadows  by  the  side  of  the  Cherwell. 

Epipactis  palustris,  Sw.  An  interesting  variety  of  this  plant,  with  large 
flowers,  and  pale  green  stem,  bracteas,  and  calyx,  grows  in  the  wet 
parts  of  the  Peat-pits,  and  in  appearance  is  very  unlike  the  usual  state 
of  the  plant. 

Orchis  Morio,  linn.  Abounds  in  Oldbury  and  the  parts  of  Kirtlington 
park  adjoining. 

Carex  intermedia,  Gooden.  ?    A  plant  which  I  take  to  be  a  variety  of  this 
species,  with  distant  spikelets,  occurs  in  some  plenty  on  a  boggy  piece 
of  gvound)  at  the  west  end  of  the  great  pond,  in  Kirtlington  park.    It 
Vol.  III.— No.  29.  n.  s.         2  o 
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is,  I  believe,  the  Carex  fd^fino§a  of  Suter,  not  linneus;  but  was  made 
a  variety  of  Car,  intermedia  hj  Hesetschweiler,  in  an  edition  of  Suter*s 
*•  Flora  Helvetica,'  in  1822,  with  the  following  character: — ^''Spicis  in- 
ferioribus  distantibus."  I  have  the  same  ^ant  from  meadows  near 
Mortlake,  Surrey;  and  Dr.  Bromfield  has  kindly  forwarded  it  to  me 
from  the  Isle  of  Wi^ht  In  the  Kirtlington  locadity  I  could  not  find 
Carex  intermedia  in  its  usual  state. 

paniculataj  Linn.     In  the  osier  beds  near  the  Cherwell  below  En- 


slow  bridge.    I  insert  this  locality  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  James  Saun- 
ders,  who  showed  me  a  series  of  soecimens  he  had  gathered  there. 
ampuUacea,  Gooden.    In  the  Peat-pits,  common. 


Myriophyllum  verticUlatum,  Linn.  In  ditches  in  the  meadows  between 
the  Oxford  canal  and  the  Cherwell,  particularly  near  the  swing  bridge. 

Salix  pentandra,  Linn.  A  tree,  bearing  sterile  catkins,  of  this  beautinil 
species  of  willow,  hangs  over  the  spring  in  Oldbury,  and  when  in  flow- 
er quite  nerfumes  the  air  with  the  fragrance  of  its  blossoms,  which  are 
also  muco  resorted  to  by  bees  of  various  kinds. 


Art.  IX. — Illustrated  Zoalo^eal  Notices.    By  Edward  Charles- 
worth,  F.G.S.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  i.  n.  s.  p.  594.) 

On  the  Fossil  Remains  of  a  Sfteeies  of  HYBODUSy  from  Lyme  Regis. 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  zoological  history  of  the  defen- 
sive fin-bones  termed  IchthyodoruUtes^  both  as  it  respects 
their  specific  determination  and  the  group  of  fishes  to  which 
they  appertain,  is  principally  due  to  the  labours  of  Louis 
Agassiz :  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work  now  in 
course  of  publication  by  this  eminent  naturalist, — the  *  Re- 
cherches  sur  les  Poissons  Fossils,' — is  devoted  to  the  illus- 
tration and  description  of  these  interesting  fossils.  Ran^g 
vertically  from  the  deposits  of  the  cretaceous  period  to  those 
of  the  Silurian  system,  and  horizontally  throughout  an  area 
of  probably  unlimited  extent,  the  IchthyodoruliteSy  ovring  to 
their  bony  texture  and  exterior  of  enamel,  have  been  preserv- 
ed during  the  long  period  of  their  entombment  with  singular 
fidelity:  and  when  disinterred  fi'om  their  matrix,  assisted  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  teeth,  with  which  these  osseous  rays  were 
formerly  associated,  the  ichthyologist  may  safely  venture  to 
infer  their  relation  to  existing  types,  though  all  other  traces 
of  the  [Skeleton  may  have  disappeared. 

The  genus  Hybodus  is  spoken  of  by  Agassiz  as  being  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  the  extinct  genera  of  placoia  or 
cartilaginous  fishes,  in  which  one  or  both  dorsal  fins  were 
armed  with  these  defensive  weapons.  A  large  number  of 
species  are  already  characterised  in  the  *  Poissons  Fossils,' 
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the  greater  portion  of  which  appear  to  have  existed  during 
the  deposition  of  the  secondary  rocks  of  this  country.  In 
1822  Mr.  De  la  Beche  figured  a  spine  and  jaw  of  this  genus 
in  the  ^  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society ;  *  but  fossil 
Ichthyology  had  at  that  time  received  little  attention,  and 
eren  up  to  a  much  more  recent  period,  the  Ichthyodorulites 
were  erroneously  imagined  to  belong  to  genera  allied  to  Ba- 
listes  or  Silurusy  although  a  comparative  examination  of  the 
basal  termination  of  these  organs  would  have  readily  shown 
the  incorrectness  of  the  supposition.  Agassiz,  in  his  general 
observations  upon  the  Ichthyodorulites,  acknowledges  the 
valuable  assistance  which  he  received  from  a  manuscript  pa- 
per by  Dr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  containing  the 
descriptions  of  twelve  species ;  and  he  remarks  that  the  au- 
thors of  this  paper  had  then  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  affinities  of  the  rays  in  question. 

A  few  weeks  since  Mr.  Edmund  Higgins,  of  Cheltenham, 
a  gentleman  who  has  for  some  time  been  a  very  ardent  col- 
lector of  fossil  remains,  brought  for  my  inspection  the  beau- 
tiful specimen  which  forms  the  subject  of  these  observations, 
the  joint  discovery  of  himself  and  Miss  Anning,  in  the  lias  of 
Lyme  Regis.  Appearing  to  be  the  most  perfect  jaw  of  the 
Hybodus  I  had  yet  seen,  and  to  possess  a  feature  altogether 
new  to  the  genus,  in  the  presence  of  a  curved  spine  about 
the  region  of  the  head,  I  requested  and  readily  received  per- 
mission from  its  owner  to  dniw  up  the  present  notice  for  the 
'  Magazine  of  Natural  History.' 

The  specimen  confdsts  of  two  tabular  masses,  (see  Sup- 
plementary Plates,  No.  4,  fig.  I  &  2),  on  which  the  teeth  are 
arranged  in  a  regular  series.  The  larger  fragment  (of  which, 
in  the  engraving,  some  portion  is  omitted)  is  of  a  quadrate 
shape,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  three  quarters  ip  thickness. 
Its  anterior  border  is  raised,  slightly  curved  outwards,  and 
bristled  with  teeth,  which  are  disposed  along  it  in  parallel 
rows  six  deep,  the  external  row  being  placed  upon  the  ex- 
treme edge.  The  remaining  three  borders  have  abruptly  bro- 
ken edges,  and  from  the  section  of  the  interior  thus  displayed, 
the  mass,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  jaw  forming  the 
anterior  border,  appears  to  consist  of  folds  of  skin  and  por- 
tions of  bone,  probably  of  the  head,  compressed  together;  but 
the  whole  is  so  blended  with  the  lias  which  has  filled  the  in- 
terstices, as  to  render  the  separation  or  discrimination  of  the 
parts  a  matter  of  impossibility.  On  one  surface,  however,  of 
the  mass,  the  opposite  to  that  represented  in  the  plate,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  skin  is  preserved  apparently  uninjured, 
and  it  is  seen  thickly  beset  with  beautifully  enamelled  coni- 
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cal  Studs,  each  of  which  is  attached  by  a  neck  to  a  romid  and 
expanded  base,  (fig.  5,  d  &  c).  The  surface  of  these  dermal 
points  is  marked  with  very  prominent  contiBf  and  their  sub- 
stance appears  to  be  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  teeth; 
The  portion  of  the  skin  of  AcroduSy  an  allied  genus,  figured 
in  Ih*.  Buckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  seems  to  present  a 
closely  analogous  character. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  teeth  in  this  specimen  are  very 
numerous,  and  for  die  most  part  implanted  in  the  bone  by  their 
original  attachments,  I  have  been  quite  unable  to  form  an  idea 
respecting  the  character  which  the  entire  jaws  would  present, 
and  the  relations  which  they  have  borne  to  tiie  surrounding 
parts.  The  firagments  of  jaws  figured  by  Agassiz,  throw  no 
light  upon  this  matter ;  and  although  in  the  ^  Poissons  Fos- 
sils '  a  great  many  species  are  characterised  by  the  osseous 
spines,  aud  the  genus  often  alluded  to  in  the  remarks  upon 
IchthyodaruliteSy  the  complete  history  of  its  characters  and 
probable  affinities  has  as  yet  been  postponed. ' 

I  am  not  able  to  determine  whether  the  two  firagments  fi- 
gured belong  to  one  and  the  same  side  of  the  mouth,  or  to 
tiie  upper  and  lower  jaws :  there  is  nothing  like  a  symphysis, 
nor  at  the  termination  of  the  rows  do  the  teeth  present  any 
decided  diminution  in  size  or  number,  by  which  the  position 
of  the  lateral  ligamental  articulations  might  be  detected. — 
The  series  of  teeth  on  the  larger  firagment  consists  of  seven 
rows,  six  deep,  disposed  along  the  anterior  border  of  the 
mass ;  at  one  extremity  the  continuity  of  the  series  being  in- 
terrupted by  the  fi-actured  lateral  edge  or  border  of  the  mass 
itself  the  rows  of  teeth  are  continued  nearly  to  the  margin  of 
the  opposite  lateral  border,  but  here  they  make  a  sudden  bend 
inwards  and  backwards,  by  which  their  continuity  is  pre- 
served ;  the  portion  so  recurved  consists  of  five  additional 
rows,  and  its  termination  about  the  centre  of  the  mass  is 
shown  in  the  figure.  Reasoning  firom  the  analogy  of  the 
jaws  in  the  existing  genera  of  sharks,  and  also  firom  tiie  ap- 
parendy  forcible  displacement  of  the  teeth  at  the  immediate 
spot  where  the  bend  occurs,  this  sudden  curve  would  appear 
to  be  the  result  of  accident,  rather  than  the  natural  disposi- 
tion of  the  parts.  The  smaller  firagment  however  exhibits  a 
very  similar  and  equally  sudden  alteration  in  the  direction  of 
the  rows  of  teeth,  and  tiie  same  thing  may  be  observed  in  the 
oripoal  law  figured  by  M.  de  la  Beche  in  the  ^  Geological 
Transactions.* 

"  I  believe  the  12tb  liTraison  of  tbe  'Poissons  Fossils*  is  very  shortly  ex- 
pected, and  it  may  possibly  contain  the  history  of  the  genus  Hyhodtu, 
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A  very  strong  and  irregularly  shaped  bone  arises  from  the 
centre  of  the  mass,  and,  with  its  base  apparently  resting  up- 
on this  bone,  is  placed  the  curved  spine  which  constitutes 
the  principal  feature  of  interest  in  the  present  specimen.—' 
From  the  position  which  this  spine  now  occupies,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  situated  about  the  region  of  the  head, 
bending  abruptly  forwards  directly  it  emerged  from  the  in- 
teguments. The  apex  of  the  spine  is  unfortunately  broken 
off;  but  the  portion  left  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  covered 
with  a  smooth  ghstening  coat  of  enamel,  and  presenting  a 
slight  but  well-defined  upper  edge.  A  few  elevated  and  wa- 
vy striiB  are  irregularly  distributed  upon  its  surface.  The 
spine  arises  from  a  strong,  expanded,  bony  base,  which  is 
formed  by  three  obtuse  processes  united  in  a  common  centre, 
one  of  them  extending  anteriorly  in  the  median  line,  and  the 
other  two,  which  may  be  termed  the  lateral  processes,  at  right 
angles  to  the  anterior  one.  Some  portions  of  the  surfaces  of 
these  processes  would  appear  to  have  given  attachment  to 
very  strong  muscles,  (fig.  7  &  8). 

At  the  first  glance  this  hooked  spine  might  be  thought  to 
be  related  to  those  which  characterise  so  many  species  of  the 
genus  Rata  of  Linnaeus,  but  its  remarkable  bony  base,  and 
the  general  aspect  of  the  organ  itself,  would  seem  to  indicate 
its  connexion  with  more  important  functions  than  are  pos- 
sessed by  a  mere  dermal  prickle.  In  the  absence  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  I  should  feel  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  soli- 
tary  spine,  developed  in  the  median  line  of  the  frontal  region, 
and  connected  with  or  simply  resting  upon  the  bones  of  the 
cranium.  In  the  Chimera  monstrosa^  to  which  Hybodua  has 
some  affinity,  a  horn  or  frontal  process  is  also  present.  In  this 
instance,  however,  it  is  only  foimd  in  the  male  sex,  and  the 
process  itself  has  none  of  Uie  formidable  character  about  it 
presented  by  the  spine  of  Hybodus :  having  but  a  compara- 
tively slight  base,  and  though  the  apex  is  armed  with  a  series 
of  small  prickles,  the  process  itself  is,  I  believe,  externally 
fleshy,  with  an  internal,  slight,  bony  support.  The  apparent 
analogy,  however,  is  W(nlh  a  passing  notice,  because  the  teeth 
of  Chimera,  although  an  existing  genus,  have  been  found  fos- 
sil in  deposits  which  also  contain  the  remains  of  Hybodus, 

The  teeth  in  the  present  specimen  vary  from  half  an  inch 
to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  slightly 
bowed,  with  the  convexity  outwards,  and  at  the  same  time 
arched  from  above  to  below,  so  that  the  apices  of  the  outer- 
most lateral  lobes,  in  many  instances,  are  nearly  on  the  same 
level  with  the  base  of  the  central  process.  The  crown  of  the 
tooth  slightly  projects  beyond  the  osseous  root  which  con- 
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nects  it  with  the  jaw,  the  line  of  separation  being  marked  by 
a  well-defined  sulcus.  The  crown  is  composed  of  a  central 
conical,  blunt  process,  bounded  on  either  side  by  four  or  five 
small  lobes,  which  are  more  or  less  distinctly  developed.  A 
raised  median  line  extends  from  the  apex  to  the  base  of  the 
central  process,  both  on  the  inner  and  external  aspects,  giv- 
ing off  other  lines,  which  diverge,  ■  and  spreading  over  the  rest 
of  the  process,  become  suddenly  thickened  just  before  they 
reach  its  base.  Upon  the  smaller  processes  or  lobes  of  the 
teeth,  the  lines  also  exhibit  a  strong  tendency  to  converge  to- 
wards the  large  central  one.  The  space  between  these  raised 
lines  is  about  double  that  occupied  by  the  lines  themselves. 
On  the  internal  aspect  of  the  teeth,  the  lines  exhibit,  in  a 
greatly  diminished  degree,  the  tendency  to  converge  towards 
Uie  central  process,  (see  fig.  4).  In  many  of  them  indeed,  over 
the  internal  surface,  the  lines  are  vertical  in  their  direction. 
Below,  and  extending  parallel  to  the  groove  which  separates 
the  crown  from  the  osseous  root,  is  a  prominent  ridge,  (see  fig. 
3),  but  of  this  there  is  no  corresponding  indication  on  the  in- 
ternal aspect,  (fig.  4). 

The  above  description  must  be  considered  as  applying  to 
the  apparently  normal  or  typical  character  of  the  teeth,  many 
modifications  of  which  may  arise  from  their  position  in  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  jaw,  or  from  accidental  circumstances. 

The  teeth,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  appear  to  have  been  uni- 
formly directed  backwards  and  inwards,  and  the  lowest  row 
in  the  series  lies  quite  flat,  as  in  the  recent  genera  Gaieus^ 
Carchariasy  &c.  A  circumstance  worth  notice  is  that  the 
lowest  row  in  the  series  is  shown,  by  fractured  specimens,  to 
be  fiilly  as  capable  of  taking  office  as  those  occupying  the 
front  rank;  now  the  corresponding  teeth  in  many  existing 
squaloid  genera  are  mere  hollow  cases,  which  become  gradu- 
ally filled  with  osseous  matter  as  they  ascend  in  the  series. 

I  have  been  led  rather  minutely  to  detail  the  characters 
presented  by  this  fossil  jaw,  because  so  large  a  number  of 
species  are  included  in  the  genus,  and  also  because  I  have 
not  been  able  to  refer  it  to  any  species  hitherto  described. — 
Agassiz  has  figured  the  teeth  of  three  species  of  Hybodus 
from  the  lias  of  Lyme  Regis  and  Bristol,  namely,  Hyb.  rari- 
costatusy  reticulatuSf  and  medius.  The  teeth  of  the  present 
species  differ  from  the  first  of  these  in  the  greater  size  of  the 
central  process,  and  the  less  distinct  development  of  the  la- 
teral ones,  and  in  presenting  much  more  numerous  and  small- 

>  The  diverffence  of  these  lines  is  best  shown  by  the  recumbent  teeth 
about  the  middle  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  larger  fragment,  (fig.  1). 
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er  stria ;  from  Hyh.  reticulatua  Hhey  aze  «t  cfoee  distingiiidied 
by  the  bluntness  of  the  dental  proceaseBy  and  the  divergence 
of  the  stria  upon  their  surface:  the  teeth  of  Hyb.  medhtg 
differ  in  the  inoistinctness  of  the  division  of  their  crovms  into 
lobes,  and  in  the  regularity  of  the  compressed  cones  which 
their  forms  exhibit  • 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  species  of  Hybodus  enume- 
rated in  the  *  Poissons  Fossils '  are  merely  known  by  the  Ick- 
thyodorulites  :  and  Agassiz  regrets  that  the  rare  occurrence 
of  the  teeth  and  spines  under  circumstances  which  establish 
their  relation  to  the  same  individual,  compels  him  to  intro- 
duce a  double  nomenclature.  '  It  fortunately  happens  in  the 
present  instance,  that  in  addition  to  the  frontal  spine,  both 
dorsal  were  also  discovered.  One  of  these  is  represented  in 
the  plate  of  the  natural  size,  (fig.  9).  Its  fellow  differs  in 
being  about  two  inches  longer,  in  presenting  a  much  slighter 
decrease  in  the  vndth  of  the  grooved  sides,  and  in  having  a 
smaller  number  of  denticulations.  The  character  of  these  parts 
is  so  well  conveyed  by  Mr.  Sowerby's  engraving,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  any  minute  description. 

In  the  fiiture  identification  of  this  species,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  supposed  frontal  spine  may  be  lost, 
while  the  jaws  or  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  may  be  pre- 
served ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  this  singular  appendage  may 
not  improbably  be  common  to  several  species  of  the  genus. 
The  circumstance  of  this  fossil  appearing  to  be  generally  un- 
known to  collectors,  even  in  a  detached  state,  strengthens  my 
assumption  that  the  shark  to  which  it  belonged  was  not  fur- 
nished with  a  series  of  these  spines,  and  indeed  perhaps  in- 
dicates the  rare  occurrence  of  the  particular  species  which  it 
may  serve  to  characterise.  I  hope  the  publication  of  this 
notice  may  draw  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  fossil 
Zoology  to  the  subject,  but  at  present  Mr.  Lonsdale  is  the 
only  person  of  those  to  whom  the  fossil  in  question  has  been 
shown,  who  had  previously  seen  anything  of  the  kind ;  and 
he  tells  me  that  a  similar  but  detached  fossil  body,  also  from 
the  lias,  is  preserved  in  the  Bath  Museum. 

Being  unable  to  identify  the  present  species  with  any  one 
that  has  been  described,  I  have  called  it  Hybodtis  Delabecheii, 
M.  De  la  Beche  having,  I  believe,  been  the  first  geologist  who 
drew  attention  to  the  fossil  remains  of  the  genus. 


REFERENCES  TO  PLATE  NO.  4. 

Figs.  1  &  2.    Tabular  masses  upon  the  borders  of  which  the  teeth  are  dis- 
posed.   The  posterior  and  rignt  lateral  borders  extend  farther  than  re- 
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presented  in  the  engraving.    The  parts  connecting  the  two  fragments  are 

missing. 
Fig.  3  is  a  small  tooth,  showing  the  prominent  transverse  ridge  which  marks 

Uie  roots  on  their  outer  side. 
Fig.  4.    The  inner  side  of  a  Urger  tooth  of  the  form  which  appears  to  cha- 

racterise  the  species. 
Fig.  6,  a,  apparently  a  portion  of  skin  without  studs ;  c  and  b^  studs  of  the 

natural  size.    (From  the  under  surface  of  the  mass  &g.  1). 
Fig.  6,  by  a  stud  magnified. 

Figs.  7  &  8.    Two  views  of  the  supposed  frontal  curved  spine. 
Fig.  9.    One  of  the  two  IckikyodoruliteSy  or  spines  supporting  the  dorsal 

fins  found  with  the  jaws. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I. — Species  GhUnd  de$  Coliopt^rea.  Tome  6ieme.    Paris,  1839. 

Par  Ch.  Aube. 

The  Baron  Dejeaii,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  first 
five  volumes  of  this  work,  comprising  the  CicindelicUe  and 
CarabicUe  of  his  magnificent  collection,  having  found  it  im- 
possible, firom  his  numerous  political  and  military  avocations, 
to  continue  it  with  regularity,  has  confided  the  descriptions 
of  the  water-beetles,  composing  the  families  Dyticidds  and 
€ryrinid<By  to  Dr.  Charles  Aub6  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  have 
placed  the  subject  in  better  hands.  Already  well  known  by 
his  monograph  on  the  PsekiphidtB  as  a  microscopical  coleop- 
terist,  this  gentleman  has  added  greatly  to  his  fame  by  this 
elaborate  volume  of  upwards  of  800  pages,  in  which  nearly 
as  many  species  of  aquatic  Coleoptera  are  carefully  described. 
He  has  not,  judiciously  as  we  think,  confined  himself  to  the 
collection  of  Dejean,  but  being  in  correspondence  with  the 
chief  European  entomologists,  he  has  been  enabled  to  produce 
a  volume,  superior,  in  our  opinion,  not  only  as  to  the  extent 
of  its  materifids,  but  also  in  the  style  of  its  execution,  to  any 
of  the  previous  volumes  of  the  work.  There  are  several  new* 
genera  established ;  and  amongst  the  species  we  find  those 
described  by  Mr.  Babmgton  in  the  ^  Transactions  of  the  En- 
tomological Society'  adopted  and  referred  to,  but  imder  names 
previously  given  to  them  by  other  writers. 


Art.  II. — ZeiUekrifi  fur  die  Entemtdogie ;  Herautffegeben  von  Ernst 
Friedrich  Germar.  Erster  Band  Erster  Heft.  8vo.  196  pp.  2  plates. 
Leipzig,  1839. 

Having  just  received  fi*om  the  author  a  copy  of  this  work,  we 
hasten  to  announce  its  appearance,  being  convinced  that  the 
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re-appearance  of  the  venerable  Germar,  the  friend  of  Latreille 
and  Leach,  will  be  hailed  with  satisfieu^tion  by  our  readers. — 
In  this,  the  first  number  of  a  work  similar  in  character  to  his 
'  Magasin  der  Entomologie/  are  contained  memoirs  of  yarious 
groups  of  insects  by  the  editor  and  others.  They  are  as  fid- 
lows. — 

1.  A  Memoir  upon  the  ScutelleridtSy  by  M,  Oermar,  in 
which  a  great  number  of  species  of  this  interesting  group,  to- 
gether with  several  new  genera,  are  described,  and  in  which 
we  find  the  works  of  Burmeister,  Gu6rin,  &c.,  and  the  synop- 
tical catalogife  of  Mr.  Hope,  carefiilly  cited. 

2.  A  Monograph  on  the  genus  Mantissa,  by  Dr.  Erichson, 
preceded  by  various  considerations  as  to  the  place  occupied 
by  this  anomalous  genus,  together  with  descriptions  of  twen- 
ty-four species.  We  may  here  take  occasion  to  observe  that 
the  author  has  not  consrdted  the  last  volume  of  the  ^  Ency- 
clopedie  M^thodique,^  (wherein  his  Mant.  chalybea  has  been 
previously  described  under  the  name  of  Mant.  semihyalina), 
nor  the  ^  Entomological  Magazine,*  in  which  a  species  has 
been  described  by  Mr.  Newman :  neither  is  the  author  ac- 
quainted with  any  Australian  species,  of  which,  however,  we 
are  aware  of  the  existence. 

3.  Memoir  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  fatty  mat- 
ter and  oily  secretion  of  lepidopterous  insects,  by  Pi'ofessor 
Dobner,  of  Augsburg. 

4.  Descriptions  of  three  new  genera  of  CicadidtB,  by  Dr. 
Germar :  1st,  Clmtopteray  near  Penthimiaj  seven  Ainerican 
species :  2nd,  Xerophloea,  near  Grypona,  one  Brazilian  spe- 
cies :  3rd,  PhyUasceUs,  near  EurybrachiSy  two  Pennsylvanian 
species. 


Art.  III.^7%e  Nuiwral  History  of  the  Sverm  Whale.  By  Thomas  Beale, 
late  Surgeon  to  the '  Kent'  and  '  Sanii  and  Elizabetn '  South-Seamen. 
London :  Van  Yoont,  1839. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  favourably  known  as  the  writer  of 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  natural  history  of  the  sperm  whale  which 
was  published  three  or  four  years  since ;  and  the  information 
which  he  then  communicated  to  the  public  in  the  shape  of  a 
pamphlet f  has  been  re-printed,  and  now  comes  before  us  in 
the  more  important  character  of  a  volume.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  his  first  edition  it  appears  that  Mr.  Beale  has  examin- 
ed the  skeleton  of  a  cachalot  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Clifford 
Constable,  near  Hull,  and  has  thereby  been  enabled  to  draw 
Vol..  m.—No.  29.  N.  s.         2  D 
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up  a  detailed  description  of  its  osteology ;  and  by  freely  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  in  his  account 
of  the  soft  partSy  he  has  thrown  together  a  good  sununary  of 
all  that  is  known  respecting  the  anatomical  history  of  this  gi- 
gantic mammal.  His  remarks  upon  the  habits  &c.  of  the  ca- 
chalot, are  clearly  the  result  of  careful  and  well-directed  ob- 
servation; and  though  here  and  there  a  few  passages  are 
penned  a  little  in  the  *  book-making^  style,  yet  the  voliune,  up- 
on the  whole,  is  a  very  creditable  production,  and  in  some 
respects  a  highly  acceptable  contribution  to  the  science  of 
Zoology.  Mr.  Beale  is  perfectly  satisfied  thai  he  has  never 
encoimtered  more  than  one  species  of  sperm  whale,  and  that 
the  Physeier  macrocephalus  of  authors,  which  he  tells  us  has 
yet  ^^  to  assume  the  station  to  which  it  is  entitled  in  the  his- 
tory of  animated  nature."  It  seems  that  Cuvier  and  a  host 
of  otlier  distinguished  savans  who  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  write  about  the  sperm  whale,  have  made  all  sorts  of 
misrepresentations  in  their  attempts  to  describe  this  cetacean, 
and  die  absurdity  of  the  greater  part  of  their  lucubrations  is 
shown  up  by  Mr.  Beale  in  die  most  able  and  praiseworthy  man- 
ner. Our  author  indeed  plainly  shows  that  in  handling  the 
subject  he  is  no  respector  of  persons ;  and  Sir  William  Jar- 
dine,  or  even  the  great  Linnaeus,  come  in  for  a  rap,  if  he  thinks 
they  have  done  ought  to  merit  castigation. 

Mr.  Beale*s  observations  agree  in  their  essential  points  with 
those  of  Mr.  F.  Debell  Bennett,  published  in  the  *  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Zoological  Socie^'  for  1837 ;  and  our  author  has 
therefore  the  merit  of  priority.  On  the  subject  of  the  ejec- 
tion of  a  column  of  water  from  the  spiracle,  which  has  long 
been  a  matter  in  dispute,  we  have  the  following  remarks. — 

*'  Out  of  the  thousands  of  sperm  whales  which  I  have  seen  during  mv 
wanderings  in  the  south  and  north  Placific  Oceans,  I  have  never  ohserved 
one  of  them  to  eject  a  cohimn  of  water  from  the  nostril.  I  have  seen  them 
at  a  distance,  and  I  have  been  within  a  few  yards  of  several  hundreds  of 
them,  and  I  never  saw  water  pass  from  the  spout-hole.  But  the  column  of 
thick  and  dense  vapour  which  is  certainly  ejected,  is  exceedingly  likely  to 
mislead  the  judgment  of  the  casual  observer  in  these  matters ;  and  this  oo-> 
lumn  does  indeed  appear  very  much  like  a  jet  of  water,  when  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  or  two  miles  on  a  clear  day,  because  of  the  condensation  of  the 
▼apour,  which  takes  place  the  moment  it  escapes  from  the  nostril,  and  its 
eonsequent  opacity,  which  makes  it  appear  of  a  white  colour,  and  which  is 
not  observed  when  the  whale  is  close  to  the  spectator,  and  then  it  appears 
only  like  a  jet  of  white  steam ;  the  only  water  in  addition  is  the  small  quan- 
tity  that  may  be  lodged  in  the  external  fissure  of  the  spout-hole,  when  the 
animal  raises  it  above  the  surface  to  breathe,  and  which  is  blown  up  into 
the  air  with  the  spout,  and  may  probably  assist  in  condensing  the  vapour 
of  which  it  is  formed. 


BEALE  S  HI8TOEY  OP  THE  SPERM  WHALE. 

"  It  IiaB,  howerer,  becD  stated  hy  some  aaturalist])  Iliat  it  is  only  al 
tliat  this  wbale  projects  water  from  the  nostril,  aud  tbut,  the;  say,  is 
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time  of  his  feeding.  How  fkr  such  an  obeeiration  can  apply  to  the  Green- 
land whale,  which  feeds  near  the  snrfiioe,  will  be  noticea  in  the  condnrion 
of  these  remarks ;  but  I  can  state  here,  that  such  an  obsenradon  cannot 
hold  good  with  xe|;ard  to  the  sperm  whale,  for  that  creature  feeds  tu  below 
the  surfoce,  and,  m  so  doing,  the  large  male  continues  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  without  once  showing 
himself  above;  so  that,  if  he  wishes  to  <pect  water  from  the  mouth  through 
^e  nostril,  to  ayoid  swallowing  it,  (if,  indeed,  he  has  any  anatomical  ar- 
rangement for  so  doing),  it  must  be  performed  in  the  depths  of  his  native 
dement,  into  which  he  descends  to  feed,  and  therefore  the  operation  is  re- 
mote from  obserration.'* 

Mr.  Beale  appears  to  be  completely  in  his  element  when 
describing  the  cnase  and  capture  of  tlus  giant  of  the  ocean. 

"  Let  the  reader  suppose  himself  on  the  deck  of  a  south-seaman,  cruising 
in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  at  its  Japanese  confiue.  He  may  be  musins^ 
over  some  past  event,— the  ship  may  be  sailing  gently  along  over  the  smoou 
ocean,  eveiy  dung  around  solemnly  still,  wiu  the  sun  pouring  its  intense 
rays  with  dazzlino;  brightness ;  suddenly  the  monotonous  auietude  is  brok- 
en by  an  animated  voice  irom  the  mast-head  exclaiming  **  tnere  she  spouts." 
The  captain  starts  on  deck  in  an  instant,  and  inquires  **  where  away  P  "  but 
perhaps  the  next  moment  every  one  aloft  and  on  deck  can  perod?e  an  enor- 
mous whale  lyinff  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shin,  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  having  just  come  up  to  breathe, — his  large  ^  nump  "  projecting 
three  feet  out  of  the  water,  wnen  at  the  end  of  every  ten  seconds  the  spout 
is  seen  rushing  from  the  fore-part  of  his  enormous  head,  followed  bv  the  cry 
of  every  one  on  board,  who  join  heart  and  soul  in  the  chorus  of  **  there 
again ! "  keeping  time  with  the  duration  of  the  spout  But  while  they  have 
been  looking,  a  few  seconds  have  expired — ^they  rush  into  the  bowls,  which 
are  directly  lowered  to  recdve  them — and  in  two  minutes  from  the  time  of 
first  observing  the  whale,  three  or  four  boats  are  down,  and  are  darting 
through  the  water  with  their  utmost  speed  towards  their  intended  victim, 
perhaps  accompanied  with  a  song  from  the  headsman,  who  urges  the  quick 
and  poweifrd  plying  of  Uie  oar  with  the  common  whsling  clumt,  of — 

"Amj  my  boys,  mw$j  my  boyt,  'ti«  tima  for  as  to  go.** 

But  we  have  not  time  to  go  with  them,  and  must  therefore 
refer  our  readers  to  the  preceding  spirited  sketch,  which  forms 
one  of  the  series  in  Mr.  Beale's  work ;  at  the  same  time  hear- 
tily recommending  the  volume  to  their  perusal,  as  containing 
a  great  deal  of  entertaining  matter,  blended  widi  really  valua- 
ble  scientific  information. 
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We  haye  this  month  demoted  a  portion  of  the  Magazine  to  the  papers 
lead  before  the  Geological  Society,  on  the  soological  characters  of  the 
Stonesfield  jaws ;  and  having  previooslj  given  traudations  of  the  Me- 
moirs upon  the  same  subject  bj  MM.  de  BlainviUe  and  Valenciennes, 
our  columns  will  be  found  to  embody  aU  the  reasoning  that  has  been 
advanced  for  and  against  the  mammiferous  nature  of  these  fossil  re- 
mains. The  whole  subject  is  one  of  which  the  investigation  is  at- 
tended with  extraordinary  interest,  depending,  however,  not  so  much 
upon  the  abstract  importance  attached  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
that  has  arisen  from  the  *'  doutes"  of  M.  de  Blainville,  as  upon  the 
ultimate  considerations  involved  in  the  issue  of  the  controversy.  Are 
we  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  companUive  anatomist  has  obtain- 
ed such  an  insight  into  those  laws  which  regulate  the  development  of 
organic  structure, — such  a  knowledge  of  the  limits  assigned  to  devi- 
ation from  uniformity  in  their  operation, — ^that  from  a  charactenstio 
ilragment  of  a  skdeton  he  shall  be  able  to  restore  the  entire  fabric, 
deteimine  the  element  in  which  it  was  destined  to  exist,  and  the  rank 
which  it  held  in  the  scale  of  creation  P 

This  inquiry,  arising  out  of  the  present  discussion,  natuially  forces 
itself  upon  our  attention ;  and  its  vital  relation  to  the  science  of  Ge- 
ology is  so  obviously  apparent,  that  the  mere  allusion  to  its  impor- 
tance is  all  the  notice  that,  in  this  view,  the  subject  requires.  In 
approaching  the  original  question,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  shake  off 
the  impression  conveyed  by  negative  geological  evidence,  and  to  re- 
gard the  matter  as  one  in  which  the  only  legitimate  data  to  guide 
our  decision,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  inductive  reasoning  of  the 
comparative  anatomist 

.  The  frequency  and  abimdance  in  which  we  find  tenestiial  mam- 
mals imbedded  in  tertiary  rocks  of  marine  origin,  and  the  ample  evi* 
deuce  which  exists  of  iecmdary  strata  having  often  been  deposited  by 
the  waters  of  bays,  estuaries,  or  rivers,  and  under  conditions  which 
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mast  hMve  been  layounble  for  Uie  tnasportatioii  of  tenestrial  produc- 
tions, are  facts  which  the  geologist  cannot  easily  exclude  from  recol- 
lection ;  and  as  the  result  of  geological  research  in  ereiy  countiy  of 
the  world  where  fossiliferous  strata  haye  been  studied,  the  Stonesfield 
relics  come  before  him,  the  one  single  exception — the  solitary  record 
during  that  period  of  the  earth's- history,  of  the  existence  of  beings 
in  the  same  derated  class  in  which  man  himself  has  been  stationed. 
We  had  a  few  casual  remai^  to  offer  on  this  subject,  rather  from 
a  feeling  that  we  ought  not  to  pass  by  a  topic  in  Paleontology  that 
has  excited  such  an  unusual  degree  of  attention,  than,  with  the 
idea  of  testing  the  strength  of  the  respectiTc  positions  assumed  dur- 
ing the  ooume  of  the  discussion ;  but  perceiying  that  onr  observations 
would  extend  over  a  greater  space  than  we  can  venture  to  afford,  we 
must  take  another  opportunity  of  rererting  to  the  subject 

Some  numbers  of  a  work  hare,  within  the  last  few  days,  come  un- 
der our  notice,  the  publication  of  which  we  see  with  no  small  share 
of  surprise,  mingled  wrth  a  feeling  not  far  short  of  indignation. — 
The  coven  bear  the  following  indication  of  their  contents. — **  Concho- 
logic  Ifineialogique  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  par  James  Sowerby. — 
Tmduction  Fmn9ai9e  revue,  corrigee,  augmentee,  par  L.  Agassiz."  A 
French  version  of  the  text  of  Mr.  Sowerby's  '  Fossil  Conchology,'  with 
coloured  imitations  of  the  accompanying  figures,  and  this  published 
at  one  fourth  the  cost  of  the  original  work,  is  about  the  last  thing 
we  should  have  looked  for  from  the  hands  of  Louis  Agassiz.  The 
illustrations,  for  the  most  part,  are  but  sorry  imitations,  though  suf- 
ficiently characteristic  to  serve  for  the  identification  of  the  spedes,  and 
thus  check  at  least  the  foreign  demand  for  a  work,  upon  which  so 
many  years  of  toil  have  been  expended.  As  a  set-off  against  tins  un- 
due appropriation  of  the  labours  of  another, — this  inroad  upon  the 
property  of  a  fellow-labourer  in  the  field  of  science,  we  are  told  that 
^Tutilite  d'ime  edition  Frangaise  du  Mineml  Conchology,  mise  4  la 
portee  de  toutes  les  bourses,  devant  dtre  incontestable  anx  yeux  de 
tous  ceux  qui  favorisent  les  piogrds  de  la  Geologic." 

Now  if  some  noble  patroniser  of  science  in  this  country,  acting  un- 
der a  conviction  that  an  English  translation  of  the  'Poissons  Fossils,' 
with  a  fiEU^mile  of  the  numerous  illustrations,  would,  if  published 
at  ten  shillings  each  part,  instead  of  thirty,  be  very  acceptable  to 
all  those  who  are  favourable  to  the  progress  of  Geology,  were, 
either  by  the  ud  of  a'govemment  grant,  or  from  his  own  private  re- 
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sources,  to  cany  tfais  idea  into  execution,  the  ^tUiliti*^  of  such  an 
edition  would,  in  this  case,  be  equally  incontestable,  and  probably  no 
one  would  be  better  able  to  appreciate  its  value  than  Louis  Agassiz 
himself.  We  believe  the  number  of  copies  of  Agassiz'  work  sold 
in  this  country  exceeds  one  hundred,  and  were  this  demand  sup- 
planted by  an  English  translation,  we  would  not  venture  to  predict 
how  many  more  livraisons  of  die  ^Poissons  Fossils'  would  be  forth- 
coming. Of  this  we  feel  satisfied,  that  the  *  Fossil  Conchology'  would 
never  have  been  undertaken,  if  its  authors  (the  Messrs.  Sowerby)  had 
anticipated  such  a  course  as  that  pursued  in  the  present  instance  by 
Agassiz,  and  if  his  first  speculation  succeed,  we  suppose  he  will  fol- 
low it  up  with  a  regular  system  of  piracy  upon  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  English  naturalists. 

Personal  knowledge,  and  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  proud  position 
in  the  zoological  world  occupied  by  the  author  of  the  ^  Poissons  Fos- 
sils,' make  us,  on  the  present  occasion,  most  reluctant  oensurers. — 
Agassiz  has  met  with  the  most  cordial  support  on  all  sides,  and  in 
various  ways,  from  the  cultivators  of  science  in  this  eountzy ;  and  al- 
though it  may  appear  harsh  thus  to  express  ourselves,  we  do  not  he- 
sitate openly  to  declare  our  conviction,  that  in  editing  a  transcript  in 
the  French  language  of  the  *  Mineral  Conchology  of  Great  Britain,' 
its  author  cannot  be  said  to  have  really  promoted  the  objects  of  sci. 
enoe,  still  less  to  have  added  to  his  own  reputation. 


SHORT  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Breeding  of  the  Woodcock  in  England, — On  the  24th  of 
March  a  woodcock  was  flushed  in  a  wood  near  my  house ; 
and  on  examining  the  spot  from  whence  it  rose,  a  nest  with 
four  eggs  in  it  was  discovered.  It  was  not  disturbed  for  four 
or  five  days ;  when,  finding  it  deserted,  the  eggs  were  taken 
and  brought  to  me,  and  are  now  in  a  glass  case.  They  had 
not  been  sat  upon,  as  upon  blowing  them  they  were  perfectly 
fresh. — E,  Eardly  Wihnot. — Berkswelly  April  llfA,  1839. 

Iconographie  des  Insectes  Col^opteres,  par  De  Laporte 
Comte  de  Castelneau  et  H.  Gory, — ^According  to  the  prospec- 
tus, the  above  work  was  to  consist  of  20  livraisons  ;  having 
just  received  the  27th  and  28th,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  to  your 
readers  some  observations  on  the  publication.  Livraison  27 
contains  twenty-three  figures  in  five  plates ; — livraison  28  on- 
ly thirteen.    The  anatomical  details  are  not  worthy  of  com- 
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parison  with  those  published  by  M.  Guerin,  and  there  are 
also  other  faults  requiring  notice.  A  monograph,  according 
to  my  views,  should  give  the  derivation  of  the  new  generic 
names  adopted  by  the  monographer ;  the  authors  have  omit- 
ted to  giye  them.  Some  are  easy  enough  to  guess  at ;  others 
are  very  recondite  and  obscure,  and  require  some  explanation. 
Some  again  exhibit  a  sad  want  of  taste  and  euphony.  What 
is  the  signification  of  Temina^  and  the  meaning  of  die  absurd 
term  of  Nascto  f  Acherusiaj  Asihrmusj  Bulis  and  Bubcutes 
require  their  derivatives  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  high  time 
that  this  work  should  be  brought  to  a  close ;  if  not,  subscrib- 
ers will  probably  withdraw  their  names,  and  not  submit  to 
receive  a  fasciculus  in  which  only  thirteen  species  are  figured 
instead  of  at  least  thirty,  as  there  ought  to  be.  We  recom- 
mend the  attention  of  the  authors  to  the  latinity,  as  absolutdy 
necessary.  The  typograpical  errors  are  numerous,  and  ought 
to  be  corrected.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  index  will  be  more 
perfect  than  that  of  the  Ceianiadm  published  by  M.M.  Gory 
and  Percheron.  A  word  respecting  the  plates.  The  figures 
are  engraved  under  the  superintendence  of  Dumesnil,  and  cer- 
tainly do  him  credit ;  the  colours  are  too  vivid,  many  of  the 
species  are  more  like  peacocks  than  the  insect  originals ;  and 
the  quantity  of  gum  used  to  set  oJBT  the  colouring  comes  off, 
and  damages  the  appearance  of  the  plates.  We  have  yet 
another  fault  to  find ;  the  Latin  descriptions  of  the  species 
are  too  concise,  and  the  French  descriptions  which  foDow  are 
little  more  than  a  mere  copy  of  the  former ;  the  whole  are  so 
meagre  and  scanty  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  any  spe- 
cies with  certainty ;  the  characteristic  distinctions  are  gene- 
rally omitted.  So  much  for  the  Iconographie,  a  work  which 
has  only  one  recommendation,  namely,  Dusmesnil^s  engrav- 
ings.— F.  W.  Hope.  ^  , 
New  species  of  frog  in  yellow  amber. — ^Baron  Biilow-Rieth 
of  Stettin,  is  in  possession  of  a  very  curious  specimen  of  a 
firog,  imbedded  in  yellow  amber,  which  appears  to  be  the  on- 
ly known  instance  of  an  antediluvian  ampoibian  being  hand- 
ed down  to  our  time  with  its  external  characters.  That  this 
individual  has  not  been  imbedded  in  the  amber  by  artificial 
means,  appears  evident  firom  its  differing  specifically  from  all 
living  frogs.  Mr.  Schmidt,  of  Stettin,  considers  it  to  belong 
to  the  trae  Rcour  of  the  modems,  and  that  it  is  nearly  allied 
to  Rana  temporariay  Linn.,  which  it  resembles  in  the  colour 
of  the  skin  and  markings  on  the  legs,  but  essentially  differs 
from  that  species  in  the  thinness  and  delicacy  of  uie  toes, 
which  taper  almost  to  a  point — fV.  Weissenhom. — Weimar 
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Art.  I — Observations  on  the  History  and  Classification  of  the 
Marsupial  Quadrupeds  of  New  Holland.  By  W.  Ogilbt^  l£at\, 
M.A.»  &c.  &c. 

(Continued  from  page  137  J 

With  regard  to  the  history  and  nomenclature  of  the  mar- 
supials, it  must  be  recollected,  that,  at  the  period  when  Lin- 
naeus published  the  12th  edition  of  the  ^  Systema  Naturae,' 
Captain  Cook  had  not  yet  commenced  that  brilliant  career  of 
discovery,  which  has  since  made  us  acquainted  with  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  rendered  his  name 
as  illustrious  as  that  of  Columbus  himsel£  The  Australian 
mammals  were  consequently  unknown  to  the  Swedish  natu- 
ralist, and  the  few  marsupial  quadrupeds  with  which  he  was 
acquainted,  admitted  of  an  easy  and  natural  classification,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  system  which  he  adopt- 
ed. They  were  accordingly  formed  into  a  single  genus,  nam- 
ed DidelphiSy  (from  the  nature  of  the  abdominal  pouch  with 
which  they  were  provided,  executing,  as  it  were,  the  func- 
tions of  a  second  uterus),  and  characterised  by  having  ten  in- 
cisor teeth  in  the  upper  and  eight  in  the  lower  jaw;  a  cha- 
racter the  more  appropriate  from  being  altogether  peculiar  to 
these  animals.  This  classification,  applied  as  it  was  to  the 
American  opossums,  with  which  alone  Linnaeus  was  acquaint- 
ed, is  altogether  unobjectionable,  and  has  been  adopted,  with* 
out  alteration,  by  the  most  judicious  of  subsequent  zoologists ; 
but  after  the  discoveries  of  Cook  and  other  navigators  in  the 
Pacific,  and  above  all,  the  settlement  of  the  British  colony  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  New  Holland,  had  opened  to  investiga- 
tion the  Zoology  of  these  distant  regions,  the  dasyures,  kan- 
garoos, and  phsdangers  of  the  east  were  unadvisedly  incorpo- 
rated in  the  same  genus  with  the  opossums  of  the  western 
Vol.  III.— No.  30.  n.  s.         2  e 
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world,  frosD  the  smgle  considoratioD  of  tibe  abdoounal'pwclb 
and  with  an  utter  disregard  of  all  otb^  ocgaaio  cJwroctgw, 
however  prominent  or  influential.  Thua  were  the  .oMuml 
barmony  of  the  genusiy  and  the  logical  simplicity  and  preci- 
sion of  its  definition,  at  once  destroyed;  tiM  was.it  tUimaia^ 
years  afterwards^  that  the  confusion  thus  introduced,  was  fi- 
nally corrected.  Dr.  Shaw,  ike  first  describer  of  miost  of  tbe 
Australian  marsupials,  and  the  principal  author  of  all  this 
perplexity^  has,  at  the  same  time,  the  merit  of  having  first  led 
the  way  towards  its  subsequent  reform,  by  separating  the  kai^- 
garoos  and  flyiiig  phalangers  firom  the  true  didelphes  of  lAj^ 
n®us»  axnl  establishing  them,  in  separate  genera,  under  the 
denominations  of  itaoropus  and  Pelaurui,  by  whichnami^ 
th€^  still  continue  to  be  designated.  This  division  wjaa  pr^ 
posed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Naturalist^s  MipceUfi^i^* 
published  in  the  year  1790,  but  attracted  little  notice  till,A|. 
Geoffcoy  St.  Hilaire  efiected  a  more  complete  axxam^epeoAi^ 
the  marsupials. in  the  ^Magasin  Encyclopedique^- for  17SI6. 
In  that  monograph,  he  restored  the  genus  Didelplm  to.th^ 
original  simplicity  which  Linnaeus  himself  had  contevqpl^iled 
at  its  formation,  by  separating  firom  it  all  the  Australian  q»e^ 
cies  which  GmeUn  and  Shaw  had  incorporated  with  it;  an4> 
adopting  the  Macropueot  Shaw,  arranged  the  remaining  sp^ 
cies  in  two  new  genera,  by  the  names  of  Phalanfista  and  Dor 
«yuru$*  The  following  abstract  of  this  distribution,  will  ea^- 
hibit  more  clearly  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded. 

1.  Didelpku.    Teeth  V'  W-  ^i  ^^1  i^^Biksd  andprelienale;  toesff;  Mnd 

feet  with  an  opposable  tbamb. 

2.  Datyurut.    Teeth  {:  i^:  If^;  tail  haiiy  and  unprehensile ;  hindtkutib 

short;  other  toes  sepeonate. 

3.  Phaianguta,    Teeth  { :  jg :  |} ;  tail  naked  and  prehensile ;  hind  thumb 

turned  backwards ;  index  and  middle  hind  toe  united. 

4.  Maerapus.    Teeth  f :  g :  {f ;  tail  very  long,  hairy  and  onprdiensile ;  no 

hind  thimib ;  index  and  middle  toe,  behind,  very  smaKi  and  milsd. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  arrangement,  M.  Geoffiroy 
suppresses  the  genus  Petauru^  formerly  proposed  by  Shaw^ 
iaeorporating  the  animals  thus  designated  with  the  phalan* 
gers  \  though  in  so  doing  he  has  unwittingly  stumbled  upo^ 
the  identical  fault  which  his  whole  labour  was  designed^  t9 
correct ;  introducing  into  his  new  genus  the  very  confusiou 
complained  of  in  the  original  distribution  of  Shaw  and  Gme^ 
lin,  and  rendering  his  definition  of  the  phalangers  totally  in- 
applicable to  the  majority  of  the  species ;  for  the  petaari^is 
differ  fitjm  the  phalangers  as  weU  by  the  unprehensile  nature 
of  the  tail,  as  by  the  possession  of  lateral  membranes,  llie 
only  natural  genus,  th^efoze,  which  M.  Geoffrey  definitely 
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-fonoMd  at  (Ms  period,  was  that  which  still  continaes  to  bear 
•the  nattie  of  IhsyuruSy  bj  which  it  was  then  distinguished ; 
•lliodgh  he  has  undoubtedly  tiie  fiairther  aient  of  having  at 
least  indkated  the  affinities  of  the  phsdang^s,  and  the  neees^ 
eMf  of  their  generic  separation. 

-  Sueh  was  the  state  in  which  this  department  of  Zoology 
conttnivied  tin  the  return  of  Baudin's  expeditibn  in  1604 ; 
when,  to  use  M.  Geofi^oy's  own  words,  the  rich  materials  col- 
lected by  the  accompanying  naturalists,  Peron  and  Lesueur, 
added  to  the  marsupial  animals  already  known  on  the  eonti- 
nedt,  new  systems  of  organic  modifications,  and  types  of  new 
'genera.  From  these  data  the  French  naturalist  was  enabled 
tO'e^Sabfish  the  genera  Perameles  and  Pk<ucolamy^;  though 
it'ltid^be  observed  that  the  animals  so  deaominated,  as  well 
a^the  dasyiu'es  and  phalangers  before  mentioned^  bad  been 
l(^^  ^r^iotisly  described  in  the  works  of  Shaw,  Bewick^  and 
*Other  British  zoologists.  Monographs  of  these,  and  of  some 
df  the 'former  genera,  were  all^wards  published  in  successive 
^umes  of  the  ^Annates  du  Museum  d'  Histoire  Natnrelle ; ' 
^ribe^e  their  characters,  according  to  M.  6eoflh>y*s  view  of  the 
^ivibje^t,  were  finally  settled,  and  their  different  species  accu- 
<Mtely  de^ribed.  From  this  period  nothing  farther  was  at- 
tempted in  the  Zoology  of  the  marsupials,  till  theaj^eatance 
"of  llligei^s  'Prodromus  Systemalis  Mammalium  et  Avium,'  in 
ISll.  Three  important  separations  were  effected  in  this  va- 
luable work :  the  Cheironectes  were  distinguished  from  the 
JHdeIphe09  the  Petaurisis  from  the  Phalangers^  end  the  Hyp^- 
siprymni  firom  the  Kangaroos,  In  adverting  to  this  subject^ 
M.  GeoflRroy  criticises,'  with  considerable  warmth  and  asper- 
ity of  language,  the  presumption  of  lUiger  in  interfering  with 
the  divisions  which  he  had  formerly  established ;  and  easts 
an,  unmerited  reflection  on  the  memory  of  the  German  natu- 
ialist)  as  having  been  more  conversant  with  the  details  of 
classical  philology,  than  with  the  organic  stnicture  and  affi- 
nities ot  me  tohnal  kingdom.  Nevertheless,  the  labours  of 
mSger  must  be  regarded,  by  every  impartial- judge,  as  the 
completion  of  the  work  which  M.  Geomroy  had  himself  com-^ 
ttienced,  and  as  presenting  tlie  first  really  natural  and  unex* 
ceptionable  generic  distribution  of  marsupial  animals.  As 
Hluch  it  was  adopted  by  Baron  Cuvier,  in  the  ^Hdgne  Animal,' 
and  its  meritis  have  since  been  tacitly  acknowledged  by  all 
siibseqnent  writers,  not  even  excepting  M.  Geoflroy  himself. 
^.  Do  Blainville  added,  in  1914,  the  new  genus  PA(M<^/arc- 
toSf  and  M.  Temminck,  on  the  appearance  of  his  '  Monogra* 

>  Diet,  des  Sci.  Nat.,  Art.  *  Maisupiaux. ' 
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phies  de  Mammalogie*  in  1824,  completed  Ae  Katun]  4wtri»- 
bution  of  marsupial  quadrupeds,  bj  separating  th&  ganora 
Tkylaeinns  and  Phnscoffalettom  the  Ikuffwriy  witk^irludi  IL 
Oeoffiroy  had  associated  them. 

As  at  present  constituted,  therefore,  the  marsupial  animals, 
excluding  the  M<mctremata  of  Oeofiroy  and  Cayior,  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  Ibllomng  twelve  natural  genera,  thus  skorlfy 
characieiised.  ■ 


1.  DM^Au.IiiL  Teeth  y»:  H:  ;|};  toil  naked  and prahenusile ;  hud  feet 

with  a  cUwlesa  opposable  thumb. 

2.  C^nronecter,  III.    Teeth  y :  ^:  If} ;  tail  naked  and  unprehensile?  bind 

feet  palmated  and  with  unopposable  tbnmbs? 

3.  PhatcoQole.   Teeth  | :  ^\  ^\  the  two  middle  inetsonabore  much  leng- 

er  than  the  lateral ;  the  molan  anned  with  sharp  tubeBclet;  tail  un- 
prekeasile;  toes  leparate  and  slender;  the  hind  thumb  tubesculous 
aod  without  a  claw. 

4.  Dasyuruty  GeofT.   Teeth  1:  1):  8;  tail  unprebenale;  fbet  digidgrade, 

with  separate  prehensile  toes,  and  a  mdimentaiy  tuberele  in  plaoie 
of  the  posterior  thnmb,  in  some  speeiea. 
b.  ThflaeUmt^  Tmam.    Teeth |:    4}:    Iff;  toil  unpieheastle;  feet digi- 
tigrade,  fiye  toes  on  the  fore  and  lour  on  the  hind. 
^  6.  Peramdn^  Oeoff.    Teeth  y  or  y :    ^x    }:( or  g ;  two  interior  toes  next 
the  thumb  of  hind  feet  united. 

7.  Phalanguta.JXi.    Teeth}:    g:    H ;  tidl  prehensile ;  hind  tkumh q^ 

posable,  and  two  next  toes  nnited. 

8.  P^unarmty  Shaw.    Teeth  |:    tt:    ff;  tail  nnprehanidlB;  lateral  mem- 

branes ;  feet  like  those  of  Phtdanffiiia. 

9.  HyptiprynmuM^  III.    Teeth  {:    {):    {f;  hind  feet  much  longer  than 

fore,  and  with  the  two  interior  toes  united. 

10.  Maerapttiy  Shaw.    Teeth  f :    S :    {| ;  feet  as  in  Hypmprymmmt. 

11.  PkoMcoUtrctoi,  De  BlainT.    Teeth  i :    {j^i    |t;  the  toea  befoie  separat- 

ed  into  two  opposable  groups,  ue  two  interior  on  one  side,  and  the 
three  exterior  on  the  other ;  hind  thumb  opposable,  and  two  next 
toes  united. 

12.  Phascohmysy  Geoff.    Teeth  |:    g|:    d;  hind  thumb  terf  sboit,  and 

without  a  daw,  next  three  toes  united. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  from  this  enumeration  of  the 
genera  of  marsupials,  which  are  here  arranged  and  defined 
according  to  the  prevaiUng  ideas  upon  the  subject,.  I  have 
excluded  the  Hahnaturi  and  some  other  proposed  divisions 
of  M.  F.  Cuvier,  the  Isoddon  of  M.  Is.  Geofiroy  St  Hilaire, 
and  the  Acr^baia  of  M.  Desmarest,  as  not  being  founded 
upon  organic  modifications  sufficiently  influential  to  entitle 
them  to  the  rank  of  generic  groups.    With  these  exceptions, 

>  Since  the  antamn  of  1831 ,  when  this  paper  was  written,  two  new  gene- 
ra of  Maisupkla  hure  been  adided  to  those  here  enumerated ;  Mynnecohius 
by  Mr.  Waterhousa,  and  Ckten^pm  by  myself.  The  former  is  described  in 
the  Transactions,  and  the  latter  in  the  Proceedings,  of  the  Zoologkel  So- 
ciety.—W.  O.    April,  1839. 
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kowerer^  I  conader  the  generic  distributioii  of  marsupial  ani- 
mals as  approaefaiDg  more  nearly  to  a  perfect  and  natural 
division,  tkan  tkal  of  almoBt  any  other  onier  of  mammals,  as 
at  present  constituted.  Indeed  I  know  of  none  against  which 
fewer  reasonable  or  valid  objections  can  be  mrged,  upon  this 
head;  but  whilst  I  concede  this  just  praise  to  the  generic 
distribution  of  the  marsupials,  I  am  bound,  at  the  same  time, 
to  acknowledge,  that  I  Imow  of  no  other  order  of  winch  the 
famiiiet,  or  intermediate  groups,  are  at  once  so  arbitrary,  so 
illogical,  and  so  entirely  inconsistent  both  with  the  structure 
and  economy  of  the  animals.  Yet  this  higher  step  in  gene- 
ralization is  a  most  important  link  in  that  chain  of  affinities 
which  constitutes  a  good  classification;  since  upon  it  depend 
not  only  the  scientific  character  of  the  system,  but  even  its 
practical  value,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  knowledge^  of  the  su- 
perior group,  and  the  nature  of  its  composition ;  and  it  be- 
coanes,  therefore^  a  matter  of  some  consequence,  to  point  out 
the  errors  of  the  present  division,  .and  to  endeavour,  if  possi- 
ble, to  substitute  one  less  objectionable  to  logical  criticism, 
and  more  conformable  to  the  natural  affinities  of  the  animals. 
Baron  Cuvier,  and  after  him  M.  Desmarest,  divide  the  order 
MdRsOFMAUA  iiUo  six  families ;  to  which,  however,  they  have 
given  no  distinctive  names ;  probably  because  the  illustrious 
naturalist  first  named,  considered  the  primary  group,  at  the 
period  of  publishing  the  first  edition  of  his  *  R^gne  Animal,^ 
only  as  a  subordinate  family  of  his  order  Carnivora :  and  it 
is  well  known  that  he  was  not  in  the  bad  habit,  which  has 
since  become  so  prevalent  among  a  very  inferior  class  of  imi- 
tators, of  burdening  the  memory  by  assigning  useless  and 
high-sounding  appellations  to  the  mere  subdivisions  of  fami- 
lies and  genera.  M.  Desmarest,  who  scrupulously  follows  the 
footsteps  of  Baron  Cuvier  in  every  department  of  Mammalo- 
gy, has  not  departed  from  his  guide  in  the  present  instance ; 
nor  does  the  second  edition  of  the  '  R^gne  Animal  *  make  any 
change  in  this  respect,  though  the  primary  group  is  there  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  an  order,  ana  the  subordiaate  divisions 
consequently  assume  the  station  of  families ;  groups  which  it 
was  M.  Cuvier^s  invariable  practice  to  distinguish  by  appro- 
priate names.  This,  however,  had  been  done  some  years  pre* 
viously  by  the  late  M.  Latreille,  who,  in  his  ^  Families  Natu- 
relies,'  published  in  the  year  1825,  had  moreover  introduced 
some  modifications  into  the  divisions  of  Baron  Cuvier,  which 
have  but  tended  to  make  it  still  more  eonfiised  and  unnatural 
.than  it  was  before ;  and  only  show  how  imperfectiy  this  emi- 
nent entomologist  was  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  structure 

2  £  3 
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of  HMrmiyial  ^nadrapeda.    Sueb  as  they  Bxe^  hie  altBrattonn 
in  bath  re8|>oeta  have  been  adopted  h  j  M.  LoMon. 

B^  to  obtein  a  clear  iikiight  into  the  merite  and  defects  of 
these  Arrangwnenta,  I  shall  set  them  forth  in  the  order  and 
with  the  dfifiniiions  of  their  respective  authors.  That  of  M« 
Cuvier  is  aci  follows. — 

I.  Division.    Long  caoinesand  small  in-  j  ^^n.  ^^^ 
cisors  in  both  jaws ;  the  hack  molars  1  j^Lj^L^^y.  ' 
with  pointed  tubercles ;  and  in  general-/  pi^lJIlIJ^* 
teeth  having  all  the  characters  of  in- 1  ^Sm^Sf 
sectivoroos  mammals I  n^^.i..' 


UMSaVPUMIA* 


^PerameUt, 
PhdanguUi. 


II.  Division.    Six  incisors  above,  and  . 
aalj  two  bek>w ;  saperior  canines  long 
•aapoinled;  inferior  small,  sometimes 
entirely  wanting ;  hind  thumbs  oppo- 
sable and  without  claws ;  two  follow-   Petaurus. 
ingtoes  united ;  a  large  ctfcrum 

m.  I>ivisiON.    Incisors,  upper  canines,  r 


and  two  hind  toes  united  as  in  2nd  IH^]  n-  ^  . 


,  but  without  opposable  thumbs 
or  inferior  canines I 


^stprynmus 


IV.  Division.    Differs  from  the  last  ^"^-JjifuCTwjutt 
ly  in  having  no  canines  whatever \       ^^'^'P^' 

V.  Division.    Two  long  incisors  below; 
two  long  ones  in  the  middle,  and  a  ibw- 
rather  smaller  on  each  side,  above.   ••• 

'^VI.  Division.    Purely  rodent  teeth Phascolamys* 


Phoioolarelot* 


The  arrangement  of  M.  Latreille  is  but  little  different  in 
reality,  except  that  it  does  far  more  violencn  to  the  nattiral 
affinities  of  the  animals  than  even  that  of  M.  Cuvier ;  but 
whilst  it  is  thus  inferior,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  it 
has  certainly  the  merit  of  greater  logical  precision,  being 
founded  upon  a  simple  and  uniform  principle,  which  the  other 
is  not :  it  is  theref<Hre  greatly  superior  as  an  artificuU  meilip&iL 


s 

3 


I.  Entcjuophaga. 


(DUelpkk. 
Cheir<meeUs 


(Datyunu 


Two  ettnines  and  numerous  fimall"(  jyasyurut ]  Thmdnus 

incisoniBbothjawa.  lP*i«yftfe 

\Peromtlei 

no  inferior  canines  (2  superior  canines  H^Hjnymnut 
III.  Phvllophaga.     '  '  ^ 

No  canines  in  either 


^^  iaciBDn  abov*    PAascohrnfi 


If  simplicity,  comprehensiveness,  and  something  at  least 
approaching  to  equality  of  distiibution>  be  the  logical  ele- 


mento  ^  a  good  system,  and  &o  System  destit«lie  of  Aese^  qua- 
lities can  be  either  true  to  nature  at  nsefiii  in  its  ivpplioation 
to  praotiea)  imrposes,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  arramge- 
ttftet  more  deficient  in  these  essential  characters'  than  that 
of  M.  Curier.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  here  search  ibr  aony 
systematic  or  leading  idea  of  classification:  there  is  no 
principle  of  method :  and  the  author's  only  rule  appears 
to  liaye  been  some  arbitrary  and  undefined  notions  of  rela- 
tionS)  which  he  himself  bas  not  been  able  to  clothe  in  lan- 
guage. Nor  is  this  the  only  logical  objection,  however  fatal 
to  its  pretences  as  a  method.  Not  only  is  half  the  number 
of  genera  which  belong  to  the  order,  comprised  in  the 
first  division  alone,  but  no  fewer  than  four  out  of  the  six  di- 
visions of  M.  Cuvier  contain  only  a  single  genus  each,  whilst 
there  are  no  less  than  six  families  to  twelve  genera ;  circum- 
stances which  beti'ay  either  an  impardonably  faulty  elas^ifi'- 
cation,  or  an  extremely  defective  knowledge  of  the  constitu- 
ent members  of  the  group.  The  latter  excuse,  however,  is 
by  no  means  admissible ;  the  generic  forms  of  the  marsupials 
were  perfectly  well  known  to  Baron  Cw-ier,  who  has  defined 
and  characterised  them  witli  his  accustomed  accuracy  and 
elegance;  and  the  real  defects  of  his  arrangement  will  be 
found  to  arise  from  a  slavish  adherenee  to  the  modifications 
of  the  dentition,  and  even  to  the  least  influential  and  impor- 
tant parts  of  it;  viz.  the  mere  number  of  the  incisors,  and  the 
comparative  sise  and  number  of  the  false  mdars  and  rudimen- 
tary canines ;  for  it  is  often  difficult  among  the  marsupials  te 
determine  to  which  of  these  orders  a  particular  tooth  belongs. 
This  is  the  only  thing  like  a  uniform  principle  that  I  can  dius- 
cover ;  but  it  is  so  awkwardly  mixea  up  with  other  extrane- 
ous cbaractors,  as  to  deprive  the  arrangement  of  simplicity 
and  precision.  The  first  division,  for  instance,  unites  all  the 
marsupials  which  have  more  than  six  incisors  in  the  upper, 
and  more  than  two  in  the  lower  jaw,  without  regard  to  aily 
other  quality,  however  prominent  or  influential.  Henoe  we 
find  the  arborial  didelphs,  the  aquatic  yapocks,  the  digitigrade 
thylacinesy  the  saltigrade  perameles,  the  carmvorous  dasyiures, 
the  insectivorous  phascogales,  and  the  fingivorous  opossums, 
some  with  large  C€Bea^  some  with  small  c€B€ay  amd  some  with- 
out any  coca  whatever, '  all  jumbled  together  without  distinc- 
tion ;  and  separated  from  genera  to  which  they  are  most  in- 
timately related  by  the  more  influentiat  details  of  their  struc- 
ture, habits  and  appetites^  merely  because  they  happen  to 
agree  in  the  very  uninfluential  character  derived  from  the 

>  Qa  the  faith  of  Tk,  Gnint.    April,  1889. 
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fiiimier  of  the  inrisGn.  The  second  and  fifth  divisacHMi 
Cairiei^B  anrangeaieiit  differ  oeij  by  the  pfettnoe  or  sbfieaee 
of  asmall  canine^  ftequeaUy  a  mere  rodimeiityvaiid  tofeollfde- 
Toid  of  any  assignable  influence ;  the  saaae  remark  B3pfli»  to 
the  third  and  fourth  divisi^ms^  the  separation  of  which  is  real- 
ly no  more,  as  fisur  as  the  natural  and  logical  principles  of 
classification  are  concerned,  than  a  distinction  without  a  dif- 
ference ;  nor  is  there  any  valid  reason  for  separating  the  opos- 
sums from  the  other  Pedimanay  or  the  Perameles  firom  the 
kindred  saltigrade  genera. 

The  radical  defect  of  this  system,  in  a  scientific  or  zoologi- 
cal point  of  view,  and  it  is  an  error  which  systematists  con- 
stantly fall  into,  arises  from  attaching  an  undue  value  to  slight 
modifications  of  dentition,  without  attending  to  the  more  im- 
portant modifications  of  other  organs  not  less  influential;  and 
often  withovl  even  regarding  the  relations  which  necessafily 
subsist  between  organic  modifications  and  the  habits  and  eco- 
nomy of  animal  tile.  It  is  less  troublesome,  and  perhaps  more 
gratifying  to  the  vanity  of  our  intellectual  powers,  to  infar 
the  habits  and  appetites  of  animals  from  their  structure,  than 
to  undertake  the  painful  and  laborious  drudgery  of  observing 
them  ourselves^  or  searching  tot  them  among  the  voltnninoas 
writings  of  foreign  trav^len^  and  historians ;  yet  this  latter 
process,  however  tedious  and  difficult,  is  the  only  mode  of 
mvestigation  which  deserves  the  name,  or  accords  with  the 
principles  of  inductive  philosophy,  or  by  which  Zoology  can 
eventually  pretend  to  a  really  scientific  character:  the  other, 
or  a  pri&ri  process,  is  but  the  spurious  and  vainglorious  phi- 
losophy of  me  schools,  which,  ever  since  the  days  of  Bacon, 
has  been  banished  from  every  department  of  science  except 
Natural  History.  He  entertains  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the 
science,  who  fancies  himself  a  zoologist,  because  perchance 
he  may  be  acquainted  with  the  outward  forms  of  animals,  and 
able  to  refer  any  given  specimen  to  its  proper  genus  and  spe- 
cies ;  he  is  not  less  mistak^i  who  conceives  himself  to  be  a 
philosopher,  because  he  has  studied  their  internal  structure, 
and  the  modifications  of  their  different  organic  systems ;  these, 
no  doubt,  are  most  important  facts,  but  they  are  only  &cts ; 
they  are,  in  conjunction  with  the  observed  habits  and  econo- 
my of  animals,  the  phenomena  or  raw  material  with  which 
the  scientific  zodogist  has  to  work ;  and  the  relatumn  ufhieh 
subsi^  between  the  observed  phenomena  of  etructure  and 
economjfy  is  Hie  only  true  and  genuine  philosophy  of  Zoology; 
which,  like  all  philosophy,  is  the  knowledge,  not  of  simple 
facts,  but  of  abstract  relations.  It  is  only  when  a  distinct, 
palpable,  and  necessary  relation  subsists  between  structure 
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ttd  hakkif  that  we  are  jmtftfied  in  dedveiiig  or  inferring  the 
ose  &Qfm  the  other,  lliis  is  legitimate  ind«»ctiony  but  it  has 
been  poshed  feur  beyond  its  legithnale  limits  in  the  hands  of 
some  anatomists  sad  soologists^ 

(To  he  eontimud.) 


Art.  II. — On  the  ClMsi/ications  of  the  Anuphibia.  By  Job ^i  HoGe, 

Esq.,  MA.,  F.L.S.,  C.P.S.,  &c.^ 

In  my  short  paper  ^'  On  the  Snake-like  Proiem^''  contained  in 
the  first  Tolume  of  the  new  series  oi  the  ^  Magecine  of  Nata- 
ral  History/  I  assumed  the  f^rmanency  ot  the  ^7^--HGrom  a 
long  acquaintance  with  that  remaarkable  fad,^— as  the  parinoi- 
ple  upon  which  the  Proteus  ought  to  be  characterised^  not 
only  in  conformity  with  its  natural  organization^  but  likewise 
in  respect  to  its  position  in  the  animal  kingdonsy  as  so  nearly 
approximating  to  some  kinds  of  fishes. 

Whilst  examining  Mr.  Jenyns's  exceUent  ^Manual  of  Bri- 
tish Vertebrate  Animals/  I  found,  at  p.  299,  that  he  airanged 
oar  native  species  in  the  class  AmphiHai  and  in  an  order 
teemed  *^ Caducibranchiay^  firomthe gilh  being  ^'deciduous/* 
it  very  naturally  occurred  to  me  to  form  for  the  Proteus  ano- 
ther order,  which  I  named  Manentibranchiay  signifying  the 
gilU  remaining  pemument ;  and  this  I  decided  on,  without 
investigating  under  what  orders  or  groups  zoologists  (with 
the  exception  of  linneBus  and  Cuyier)  had  distributed  the 
genera  of  amphibious  animals. 

Having  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  paying  some  attention 
to  this  class  of  animals,  I  shall  venture,  aft^  giving  an  out- 
line of  the  difierent  arrangements  that  have  been  adopted  by 
several  of  the  modem  naturalists,  to  add  one— partly  indeed 
dmved  firom  that  of  Latreille-*-which  I  hope,  notwithstand- 
ing our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  rarer  American  kinds,  may 
not  altogether  be  disregarded  by  those  zoologists  who  are 
more  conversant  in  the  highly  interesting  subject  of  Amphi- 
biology. 

To  begin  with  Linnsus.  He  arranged  such  of  these  ani- 
mals (except  the  genus  Ceccilia)  as  were  then  known,  in  his 
last  (the  l^th)  edition  of  the  ^  Systems  Natmne,'  1766),  under  the 
first  order,  Reptiles,  of  the  third  clnMy-^ Amphibia;  and  which 
were  all  comprised  in  only  two  genera, — Rana  and  Lacerta. 

Laurenti,  about  the  same  time  (1768),  publishing  his  '  Sy- 

^  Connaniiicated  by  the  Author.  Reei.  at  the  liaiieaii  Society,  Feb.  6, 1 838. 
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nopsis  Reptilium/ — a  trork  wMdh  then  contained  more  ac- 
curate and  further  mibrmation  of  these  anitnals,  than  any 
other  that  had  appeared,  and  is  still  accounted  one  of  author- 
ity and  reference,-'— divided  his  sevvn  genera  into  two  orders, 
tIz.^  those  reptiles  which  leap  in  their  progressire  motion, 
and  those  which  tt^ttfit ;  as  follow. — 

GuAwis.-^BEPTILIUM. 

Otdb  I.*-*^jwtfEMTiA.    Genenu — P»pa.    Bw/b,    JSmo.    jS^^s. 
Ordo  II.-->6radi£ntia.    Genera. — Proteut.    TriUm.    SaUmiMndrm, 

The  Cocmt  de  La  C^p^de,  in  the  '  Hist  Nat.  des  Quad. 
O^ip.*  tome  i.^  which  was  given  to  science  in  1788,  naming: 
diem  Chiparaui  Quadrupeds,  classed  his  four  genera  just  afl 
foaxfAy^  by  taking  for  his  characters  the  presence  and  absence 
of^taUf  thus/*— 

Class! s  L — Quadrupedes  OTipari  caudati. 
Gen.  IX.  Lacertui.    Div.  8.  StJamandra, 

Classis  II. — Quadrupedes  oyipari  ecandati. 
Genera.— .Rima.    IfyU.    Bufo, 

Dum^ril,  (Zoologie  Analytique,  1806),  as  Daudin  had  be- 
fore done  in  his  beautiful  work,—*  Hist  Nat  des  Reptiles,' 
1802, — followed  Brongniart,  (see  his  Essai  dans  le  *  Bulletin 
de  la  Society  Philomatique,'  No.  36),  who  in  1799  first  di- 
vided the  class  Reptilia  into  four  orders,  and  in  the  last  of 
which  he  placed  these  animals.  Dum^ril  distinguished  them, 
after  La  C^p^de,  by  the  want  and  presence  of  a  tailj  and 
merely  assigned  them  new  Greek,  instead  of  the  old  Latin, 
titles.  His  genera  are  the  same  as  Laurenti's,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Siren ;  as  are  here  seen. 

Ci,ABSE  III.— REPTILES. 

Oidr94.  Batbacibns. 

IreFamiBe.    Anoures.    Soim  fww, 

Gmues. — Pipa*    Cmpaud.    GrenouiUe.    Hainette^ 

2de  Famille.    Urodeles.    Avee  tme  queue. 
Genres. — TritoxL    Salamandre.     Plrotee.    Sir^ne. 

The  same  system  is  adopted  again,  but  with  a  new  family, 
by  Oppel  in  his  *  Reptilien,*  1811 ;  as  follows* 

Qums  UI.-^-REPTILIA. 

Oido  III.  NvoAt  (Klei&V        Oido  IV.  BATaACii,  (Biiongniart). 

1.  Familia.'— 4p<^^       Genus.  CaeUUt^ 
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e,  Familit,— <>Nla/a,  (Duijieril)^ 
.    G0[)6^«^^7V«<oa.    fHahififAPdra^    Pwiem^    Siren, 
3^  Fa0iUi».-7-^c««M<2ato9  (Damiiil). 
Qemu^oir^Hifla*    JRana.    Pipa,    B^, 

Merrem  published  his  ^  Tentamen  Systematis  Amph^bio- 
rum'  in  the  year  1820,  wherein  he  gave  a  more  extended  ar- 
rangement ;  retaining  Laurenti's  two  orders,  taken  from  the 
modes  of  progression  of  the  feet^  he  added  OppeFs  order, — 
^^Apodai^  without  feet,  —and  two  new  tribes;  in  which  lat- 
ter he  designated  those  animals  that  imdergo  a  transfamia' 
tion^  and  those  that  do  noi.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  (hat 
he  restricts  the  first  tribe,  Mutahilia^  to  only  Salamandra 
aad  Molge ;  whereas  he  ought  likewise  to  hare  included  in, 
that  tribe  all  (equally  undergoing  metamorphoses  in  their 
young  state)  the  genera  of  his  second  order,  and  to  bave  pla^ 
ced  his  Tribua  I. — Mutabtlia^  after  "  Ordo  II. — Saiientia^'^ 
and  before  the  " Generay^  which  would  have  rendered  his 
classification  more  perfect    The  original  is  this. — 

AMPHIBIA. 

Classis  U^—BA  tea  CHI  a. 

Ordo  I.— AroDA,        Geno6. — CmcUia. 

Oido  n. — Salientta. 
'Geneta. — CaUindta.    Rana*    Brevioeps,    BcTnMnator.    Pipa.    Bufo. 

Ordo  III. — Gbadientia. 
Tiibus  1.  MuUUniia!  i.  e.  Metamorphosin  tubetuU. 

Geaem^^Salamtmdra.    Molge* 

Tribus  2.  Amphipnmuta,    Meiamarphom  nuiU. 

Genera. — Proieus,     Siren, 

Latreille,  five  years  afterwards,  introduced  to  the  world  a 
still  better  system,  (vide  *  Families  Naturelles  du  R^gne  Ani- 
mal/ 1825,  p.  104),  in  which  he  judiciously  founded  his  two 
natural  orders  upon  the  branchi<B  being  deciduous  in  some 
species,  and  perennial  in  others,  though  in  two  families  he 
has  followed  Dumferil ;  thus. — 

Sbconde  Classe. — ^AMPHIBIES.    Ampkihia. 

Premier  Ordre. — Cadocibhanches.     Cctdmcihranchia. 

Ire.  Faimlle.—Anoures.  Anaura^  (Dumeril). 

Les  Genres. — Pipa.    Ch^Aud.    Grenoollte.    Rainette. 

2iid  FamtUe.^lJrodeks.    Urodela^  (DnBteril). 

LeftO«iire8.-*S«lainandM.  Triton*  AxoloU. 
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Second  Oidie.— PBftKNNiiEANCHXs.     Pierenm^rancAta. 

Ire  FaBii]k.*-Tklityoidet.    lekikyoida. 

Lee  Genief^— Fiotee.    Sif^ne. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Latreille  places  the  Axolotl  (Siredon 
piscifbrmis)  amongst  the  caducibranchious  Amphibia^  but  it 
had  been  mevioudy  discovered  that  its  branehim  are  persist- 
ent; the  details  of  which  may  be  learnt  from  a  paper  by  Sir 
Ererard  Home,  published  in  the  ^Philosophical  Transactions' 
for  the  year  1824,  p.  419.  One  of  the  accompanying  plates 
accurately  represents  the  external  gills  as  still  remaining 
on  a  female  Axolotl  when  in  the  state  of  possessing  fiilly  do* 
Feloped  aeorio,  and  just  before  the  ova  are  shed;'  thereby 
proving  her  to  be  a  perfect  animal.  Consequently  Latreille 
should  have  stationed  the  Axoloil  next  to  the  Proteutf  in  his 
second  order. 

The  BaroQ  Cuvier,  in  both  editions  of  the  ^  R^gne  Animal  '* 
(1817  and  1829^),  has  merely  followed  Brongniart  in  eonsi* 
dering  the  animals  now  under  our  notice,  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  third  order,  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth  order,  of  Reptiles, 
being  his  third  class  of  Vertebrtxta. 

Dr.  Wagler,  in  his  work  entitled  •  Natiirliches  System  der 
Amphibien,*  1880,  calls  the  class,  (after  Linnaeus)  Amphibia j 
in  which  he  separates  the  different  animals,  under  the  names 
of  TestudineSy  Crocodiliy  Lacerta,  Serpentes,  AngneSy  making 
them  his  first  five  orders  respectively ;  and  then  follow  his 

Ordo  VI. — CjECiLiA. 
Familia  1.  Hedfwogloum,    Genus.  CtBcilia. 

Ordo  VII.— Rana. 

Familia  1.  Agloaa.    Genus.  Atterodactylus,  fPipaJ, 

Familial.  Phmeroghum, 

Diy.  1.  Cauda  nulla. 

Genera. — Dactylethra,    Rana,    Hyla.    Ceratophiyt,    Breviceps,    Bomhi- 

nator.    BufiK    OtStopha,    Khinella, 

Div.  2.  Cauda  disHncta, 

GeneiEd — Saiamandra.    Trittm, 


-*•»  .• 


1  For  a  similar  anatomical  plate  exhibiting  theovaria  and  oixi  of  a  female 
Proteus  angtUmUj  together  ^th  its  description,  see  *  Artioolo  sopra  un  Pro- 
teo  femmina,  con  tarolo  di  Rusconi/ 1838.  We  must  hope  that  some  able 
American  zootomist  will  ere  long  dissect  a  mature  and  oviferous  female,  of 
erery  one  of  ihe  xemaining  ZHphpnemnenaus  species,  and  make  the  Hke  il- 
lustrations,  with  accurate  engravings,  in  order  to  determine,  after  this  most 
satisfactory  manner,  the  exact  form  and  structure  of  each  animal,  in  its 
perfect  state. 
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Ordo  VIII.— ICHIHTOBl. 

Familia  1.  Hetkmtglom. 

TribiiB  1.  Bra$ickii§  nuUu. 

GeneiB. — Mmopowui,    Asiqihiuuia, 

Tribus  2.  Branekiu  dUHnctU. 
QenMoau'^Sindon,    Intern.    MeiMibrtmchui,    Siren, 

Some  of  the  genera  above  giren  are  not  those  of  Wagler, 
but  they  are  here  introduced  to  avoid  an  unnecessary  increase 
of  synonymes.  The  families  are  characterised  by  the  tongues 
and  the  other  characters  are,  the  absence  and  preisence  of  a 
iailf  and  of  ffiUs.  The  name  of  the  last  order  is  taken  from 
Latreille. 

In  his  *  Synopsis  of  the  Species  of  the  Class  Reptiliay  ap- 
pended to  the  9th  vol.  of  Cuvier's  '  Animal  Kingdom,'  trans* 
laled  by  £.  Griffith,  1831,  Mr.  Gray  has  adopted  Meirem's 
two  tribes,  under  which  he  has  anraaged  the  following  genera. 

AMPHIBIA. 

Section  I.  Mutahilia, — Undergoing  a  tiansfomuUion.  GQls  deciduous, 
coTcied  with  a  deciduous  operculvm* 

Geaenux-AMA.  Cer<Uopkryt,  Hyla.  Bufo.  RkiMlla,  dUofhu. 
DactjfUthra,  Bombinator,  Breviceps.  Pipit.  SaUanandrinA,  Sawiuut' 
dra,    Molge. 

Section  II.  Ampkipnemta,-^'S»i  undngoing  tnutsfonaation. 

Genera. — Proteus.  Menohranchm.  Siredon.  Siren,  Pteudobranekui, 
Menopoma.    Amphiuma,    Cacilia, 

With  regard  to  the  next  classification,  Professor  Bell  ob- 
serves,— ^^  it  appears  to  me  that  no  one  arrangement  hitherto 
given  sufficiently  distinguishes  the  different  forms;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  propose  the  following  modifications,  as  more  consist- 
ent with  the  diversities  of  structure  in  the  different  groups.** 

Cla9s,--AMPHIBIA. 

Order  1.  Amphipneusta.  Genera. — Proteus,  Siredon,  Menobran- 
chus     Siren,    Pteudobranchus, 

Order  2.  Anoura.  Genera. — Bona.  Hyla,  Ceratophrys,  Bu/o,  Rki- 
ndUi.     OtHopha.    Dactyletkra,    Bombinator,    Brevieeps, 

Orders.  Urodela.    Genera. — Salamandrina,    Salamandra,    Molge, 

Order  4.  Asrancbia.    Genera. — Menopoma,    Ampkiumn. 

Order  5.  Apoda.    Genus. — Cacilia. 

This  arrangement  comprehending,  1st,  the  manner  of 
breathing ;  2ndly,  the  absence  of  a  tail  in  the  adults ;  Srdly, 
the  presence  of  a  long  tail;  4thly,  the  want  oi  giUs;  and 
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6\h1jf  the  want  ot  feet\ — as  the  ^fi/ve  different  characters 
whereby  the^t>^  several  orders  are  classed,  strikes  me  as  be- 
ing too  varied^  and  too  much  departing  from  sijxiplicitj  and 
uniformity;  which,  in  my  opinion  at  leaat,  are  so  essential  in 
every  classification,  and  in  which  indeed  consist  the  real  abi- 
lity and  clearness  of  the  methods  of  arrangement,  so  manifest 
in  the  linnean  '  Systema  Naturae.* 

Although  I  may  thus  differ  from  my  friend  Prof.  Bell  in 
his  view  of  the  above  classification,  yet  I  must  be  allowed  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  hLst  able  essay  on  the  49n' 
phibia^  in  which  are  given  instructive  and  perspicuous  de- 
scriptions, not  only  of  the  anatomical,  but  also  of  the  physio^ 
logical  structure  and  organization,  of  this  class  of  animals.-^ 
The  essay  la  illustrated  with  manv  good  woodQutSj^  and  is 
contained  in  Todd*s  '  Cyclopssdia,  Part  I,  p.  90,  &c.,  pub- 
lished in  June,  1835. 

The  last  arrangement  which  I  have  met  with,  is  that  intr6|- 
duced  by  Mr.  Kirby,  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  (vol.  ii.  p. 
415),  as  here  shown. 

REPTILES. 

< , 

Sab-clas$  I.  SoFXrCUATEO,    (RepHlia  Malacodermu), 

Order  1.  AnPHiauiiA.    Siren*    P^teu^.    4xolot},    6ccu 

Older  2.  Batrachians.    Amuliiuma.    Triton,    Salamander,    Toad. 

Frog.    &c. 

Next,  if  one  person  should  be  desirous  of  classifying  the 
Amphibia^  as  the  Count  de  La  Cepede,  M.M.  DumSiil,  Op- 
pel,  and  others  have  done,  by  makmg  Uie  tail^  or  the  absence 
oi  one,  the  characters  of  the  adult  animals,  for  his  ttDo  divi- 
sions or  orders ;  the  modem  genera  would  then  be  distri^p^d 
in  this  manner^*-* 


•»'-! 


Order  L — ^Urophora.  Tail  present.  ; ''i 

Generaw — C€Bc%lia,  Salamandra,  Salanunndrina.  Molge,  fWfen.  'Ute*- 
nofama.    Amfhi%Kma,    Siren.    Pdnribranekut,^    Pf^teui,    MemtAnmAui 

Order  II. — ^Anura.     Tail  wanting. 

Genera. — Rana.  CeraUfphrys,  Hyla,  Btrfo,  Rhinefla.  Ckiiopha^ 
DaetyiUtkra,    Bomhinator*    Breviceps.    Aitrodactylm, 

Also,  if  another  person  should  prefer  to  characterise  these 

>  As  die  generic  name  PamioVranchiu  is  apt  to  conyey  an  incorrect  ide^ 
eenoeming.^e  use  and  iimction  of  the  uaau  giUsy  in  the  bianpkial  classi- 
fication bemini  subeetHMitXy  giren,  I  baye  thought  it  right  to  suhstitute 
that  of  Parvi6nmcAttf  for  it.  See  Cuyier's  note  (*)  at  p.  121 ,  tome  ii,  of  the 
'  Higne  Animal, '  edit.  1629. 
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•nimftlfi  by  the  wint  or  number,  oifeet,  when  in  their  per- 
fect or^  full-grown  state,  the  annexed  classification  may  be 
conveniently  used. 

Older  II. — DiPODA.    With  two  feet. 
Geaexa. — Svrtn,    Pandhrmichiu* 

Ofder  in.— TsraAPODA.    With/««f  feet 

(jrenera. — Rana.  Ceratopkryt.  Hyla.  Bufo,  RhimOa*  OAhpha. 
DoctjfUUm^  Bombinator,  Brericept,  AMtrodactylu$,  StUawtMndn.  Sth 
lamandfifm.    Moljfe,    Triton.     Mmopoma.    Amphiusna^    Pro^eu/i.    Me- 

,  Again,  if  a  third  person  should  acrauge  all, the  adutt  Am* 
phihia  according  to  their  external ^rm^,  or  mere  shapes,  the 
genera  may  be  dius  placed  in  four  groups,  or/  ds  I  shall  here 
can  them,  orders,  for  the  sake  of  concinnity. 

Order  I. — ^Anouiformia.    Snake4ik4*, 
Genera. — CacUia,    Amfhtiana.    Siren.    Parmbranchu, 

Order  IL — Raniformia.    FrogMke* 

Genera. — Rana.  Ceratophrys.  Hyla.  Bufo.  Rhtnetta,  OHIopha. 
DactyUthra.    Bombinator.    Breviceps.    Astrodaetylia.' 

Order  III. — Lacbrtiform ia.    lAzardMke. 

Genera. — Saiamandra.  Salamandrina,  Molge.  TriUm.  Menopoma. 
Protau^    Mmohranehu* 

Order  IV. — Pisciformia.    FUhJike. 
Genns. — Siredon. 

Having  before  observed  that  I  selected  the  permanency  of 
the  external  gills  for  the  character  of  an  Order,  in  which  to 
place  the  Proteus ;  I  will  now  subjoin  an  arrangement,  in- 
dvdmg  both  that  order,  which  corresponds  with  the  second 
order  previously  instituted  by  Latreille,^  and  also  his^r^?^ 
order.    To  these  I  have  added  two  more  orders;  one,  Abran>^ 

1  Bat  it  is  interesting  to  learn  from  Prof.  Owen's  paper  mentioned  above, 
that  the  eminent  John  Etunter  first  suggested  the  idea  of  partly  character- 
ising these  animals  by  their  Iranchia  or  gills.  Mr.  Owen  says  (p.  214),-— 
*'  tka  Siftny  the  Avtj^iivmat  t))e  Kaltewagoe  or  Me^poma  of  Harlan,  in 
short,  all  ^e  ^^reptuei  douieux  "  of  Cuvier  tbat  Mr.  Hunter  was  acquaint- 
ed with,  he  considered  as  a  distinct  Clasi^  which  he  denominates  "  JPn^umo- 
Brmchiaj'^  in  the  manuscript  whieb  is  quoted  by  Rasconi,  in  die  Work 
entitled  'Amours  des  Saiamandres  Aquattques,'  (p.  13, 1821),  and  which  ia 
xiow  pubTished  in  (he  '  P^fsiol.  Cat.  of  iht  HuntMiM  0<^eettoB^'  voL  ii.  p. 
145,18d4, 
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chia^  denotes  that  the  gilU  (so  ten  at  least  as  is  jet  known) 
are  always  wanting :  and  another,  Imperfectihranchiay  sig- 
nifies that  the  gilk  are  either  by  nature  impeffectj  or  that  we 
hare  only  at  present  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Uiem.  The 
latter,  as  will  be  supposed,  I  have  introduced  as  a  provirional 
order.  This  arrangement  will  be  found  also  to  combme  all 
the  characters  giren  in  the  last  three  classifications.  I  have 
likewise  considered  it  preferable  to  agree  with  that  systematic 
writer,  and  several  others  of  the  present  day,  in  making  the 
Amphibia  constitute  an  entire  CUiss  by  themselves.  Yet  I 
ought  to  state,  that  one  of  the  distinctions  relied  upon  for 
that  object  by  some  zoologists, — respecting  the  heart  of  these 
ftnimn-lR  having  but  one  auricle,  and  one  ventricle,  (cor  unilo- 
culare  uniauritum), — and  in  which  Cuvier  himself  especially 
coincided ;  for,  even  in  his  last  edition  (1829)  of  the  'Rdgne 
Animal,'  he  remarks  that  the  nngle  auricle  is  common  to,' 
and  therefore  characteristic  of,  the  Batrachian  order, — does 
not  in  reality  exist,  as  Prof.  Owen  lately  discovered  in  his 
very  skilfiil  dissections  of  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  doubtjid 
species,  and  in  particular  of  that  of  the  Siren  lacertina.*  It 
appears  then  from  the  accounti^  mentioned  in  his  paper,  which 
is  published  in  the  ^  Zoological  Transactions,'  (vol.  i.  p.  213, 
1835),  that  the  heart  of  the  Amphibia  has  one  uniform  exte- 
rior, but  is  in  the  interior  separated  into  two  distinct  auri* 
cles.^     That  distinguished  comparative  anatomist  observes 

*  His  words  are, — **  n'  ont  au  ca&nr  qu*  iiim  ieuU  anUUttey  et  un  leul  ven- 
tricule." — *  Regne  Animal,'  tome  ii.  p.  101 . 

*  See  the  beautiful  piepaiations  of  the  Strm^  numbered  912, 919, 914 ; 
and  particularly  913,  A,  which  shows  the  internal  structure  of  the  two  auri- 
cles  in  the  heart  of  that  animal, — ^in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Suraeons,  in  London. 

*  Hunter  instituted  an  degant  system  of  classing  those  animals  which 
bare  a  heart  {MOfXa)  by  its  cavifiet,  (xmx/oi)  ^— ^  for  in  some  animals"  (as 
he  observes)  ^  it  has  omy  one,  others  two,  otiiers  three,  and  the  most  com- 
plete of  all  four  cavities ;  and  this  difference  of  structure  forms  so  manv 
grand  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  which  I  must  be  permitted  to  cafi 
by  the  names  of  Monocoilia^  Dicoilia^  TWcoi/ta,  and  TVfracot/ia.*' — (See 
IHiys.  Cat  vol.  ii.  p.  147).  In  the  third  order,  TrieoUia^  he  places  all  the 
Amphihta^  Linn.,  from  their  having  two  auricles  and  one  ventricular  cavity; 
but  his  pneumobranchiate  tribe  he  rrferred  to  the  second  order,  DicnUin^ 
from  their  having  only  one  externally  visible  auricle,  and  one  ventricle* — 
The  Radiata  were  named  Acardia,  Upon  this  system  Mr.  Owen  justly  ie» 
marks, — ^  like  all  classifications  founded  on  the  variations  of  a  single  organ, 
the  cardiac  arrangement  is  too  artificial  for  general  application.— ^(Nole  in 
he,  eU)  The  same  objection  cannot  equally  apply  to  the  hraihickial  classi- 
fication here  proposed,  because  the  abtence  and  frt$enee  of  ^U  form  distinct 
and  extemalUf  apparent  characteristics  in  these  animals ;  whereas,  on  the 
central^,  die  chambers  of  the  heart,  being  iniermal  organs,  can  only  be  ex* 
amined  by  very  careful  dissections. 
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(loc.  cit.  p.  217), — ^^  the  presence  of  two  auricles  in  the  heart 
of  the  reptiles  dauteux  now  renders  applicable  to  the  whole 
class  of  reptiles  the  phrase  ^^  cor  uniloculare  biauritum^  and 
forms  an  additional  argument  for  retaining  as  an  order  of  that 
class,  the  Amphibia  of  Latreille.*'  Nevertheless,  for  several 
reasons,  which  are  unnecessary  to  be  here  given  in  detail,  but 
more  e£rpeciallj  on  account  of  the  remarkable  transformations 
undergone  by  so  many  of  these  creatures,  and  of  the  branchi" 
al  apparatus  pertaining  to  almost  all  the  rest,  I  do  consider 
myself  fully  justified  in  keeping  the  Amphibia  in  ei.  class  alto- 
gether apart  firom  the  Reptilia.  I  will  therefore  limit  the 
class  **  Amphibia  *'  of  LinnsBus,  to  the  last  family  of  the  ophi- 
dians, and  to  all  the  batrachians  in  the  fourth  order  of  the 
third  clasSy — ^*^  Reptiles," — according  to  the  Cuvierian  system. 
Hence,  the  present  class.  Amphibia,  will  occupy  an  interme-* 
diate  station  between  the  class  JReptilia  and  the  class  Pisces: 
and  in  order  to  show  better  the  connecting  link  in  the  great 
chain  of  this  portion  of  the  animal  creation,  whereby  the  se- 
veral kinds  of  the  former  approximate  to  those  of  the  latter, 
I  place  the  genus  C^Bcilia  the  first,  on  account  of  its  great 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  ophidians,  or  serpents,  with  which 
indeed  many  naturalists,  besides  Cuvier,  have  classed  it — 
and  I  terminate  the  amphibians  bv  the  family  Proteidm,--^ 
which  by  their  permanent  and  fiilly-developed  gills  so  closely 
approach  to  fishes ; — and  among  them,  the  genus  Siredon  I 
station  quite  the  last,  because  Sir.  pisciformis,  the  Axolotl, 
is  in  shape  and  structure  most  nearly  allied  to  a  fish. 

Division  I.—  VJERTEBRATA. 
Class  ISf,— AMPHIBIA 

SulMilass  1.—M0N0PNEUMENA.    Respiring  siBgly;  eiiker  by  lungs 

only,  or  by  gills  alone. 

Order  I. — ^Abranchia.    Gills  wanting. 

Family  1.   CmdUadtB,    Body  lengthened,  slender,  snake-like.    Tail  ex- 
tremely short.    Legs  none. 

Genus.— OeetYta. 

Order  II. — Caducibranchia.  Gills  deoaymg. 

Family  1.  Ranida.     Adult  body  short,  roundish,  or  oral,  broad.    Tail 
wanting.    Legs  four.    Tongue  long.     Tympanum  open. 

Genera. — Rana.     Ceratophrys,    Hyla,    Bufo,    RhineUa,    Otilcpha^ 


Miffht  not  the  Fithes  also  be  clearly  arranged  in  one  uniform  brancMal 
classincation,  by  the  difference  of  form,  structure,  position  &c.  of  iheir yilUF 
Vol.  III.— No.  30.  n.  s.         2  f 
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Family  2.  Dae^Uthrida,    Adult  body  short,  firog.like.    Tail  none.    Legs 

four.    Tongue  distinct.     Tympanum  hid. 

Genera. — Daetyletkra.     Bofnbinator.    Brevicep$. 

s 

Family  3.  Attrodaeiylida.    Adult  body  short,  flat,  frog-like,  tailless.  Legs 

four.    Tongue  wanting.     Ti^panum  hid. 

Genus. — Astrodactyhu,    (Pipa), 

Family  4.   Salanumdrida.     Adult  body  long,  lizard-lilEe.      Tail  long. — 

Legs  four. 

Genera. — Salamandra.    Salamandrina.    Molge.     Triton. 

Sub-class  ll.'-jyiPLOPNEUMENA.  Respiring  doubly;  both  by  lungs 

and  gills. 

Order  III. — Imperfectibbanchia.   ,Gills  imperfecU 

Family  1 .  Menopomattda.    Body  long,  lizard-like ;  or  lengthened,  snake- 
like; with  a  tail.    Legs  four.    Gill4ike  organs  internal. 

Geneia. — Menopoma.    Amphiuma. 

Order  IV. — Manentibranchia.    Gills  permanent. 

Family  1.  Siremdm.    Body  lengthened,  snake-like,  having  a  tail.    Legs 

two  in  £ront    Gills  tufted,  external. 

Genera. — Siren.     Parvibranchu. 

Family  2.  Proieidis.  Body  long,  lizard-like,  or  fish-like,  with  a  tail.   Legs 

four.    Gms  ramified,  external. 

Genera. — Proteui.     Menohranchus.    Siredon. 
(Te  be  continued.) 


Art.  in. — Observations  on  the  Rodentia^  vntk  a  tfieta  to  point  out 
the  groups  as  indicated  by  the  structure  of  the  Crania,  in  this  Or^ 
der  of  Mammals.  By  G.  R.  Watsrhouse,  Esq.,  Curator  to  the 
Zoological  Society,  Vice-Pres.  of  the  Entomological  Society. 

(Continued  from  page  ISS.) 

Family  IV. — Murid£. 

Dentition, — Incisors  compressed  laterally:  molars  -§4  ("^ 
one  genus  ^),  rooted;  the  anterior  molar  of  each  series  the 
largest,  and  the  posterior  one  the  smallest.  The  series  on 
each  side  of  each  jaw  widely  separated  and  paxallel. 
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^13.  "T,  5; 


Skull. — Zygomatic  process  of  the  maxilla  broad,  continued 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  from  the  plane  of  the  palate, 
and  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  is  extended  back- 
wards to  articulate  wilb  the  malar  bone,  and  complete  llie 
zygoma :  the  second  is  continued  forwards  in  the  form  of  a 
compressed  and  almost  vertical  plate,  which  serves  to  defend 
a  vacuity  connected  with  Ae  nasal  cavity.  This  yacuity  is 
situated  anterior  to  the  orbit,  and  seems  to  hold  the  place  of 
the  lachrymal  canal.  The  production  forwards  of  the  verti- 
cal plate  converts  the  anterior  outlet  of  the  ant-orbital  /ora- 
men  into  a  narrow  slit.  Connected  with  this  narrow  slit, 
(through  which  the  infra-orbital  nerve  passes),  there  is  another 
opening  of  a  larger  size,  and  the  outlet  of  which  is  directed 
upwanU.  Through  this  upper  opening  passes  a  portion  of 
the  masel«r  muscle.  The  third  division  of  the  zygomatic 
process  of  the  maxilla  is  continued  upwards  and  inwards,  ar- 
ticulates with  the  ant-orbital  process,  and  completes  the  an- 
terior boundary  of  the  orbit  The  superior  maxillary  bone 
sends  backwards  a  vertically  compressed  process  almost  im- 
mediately behind  the  intermaxillary  suture.  The  zygomatic 
arch  runs  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  from  the  ant- 
orbital  process,  and  is  recurved  at  the  temporal  portion.  The 
glenoid  cavity  is  of  considerable  extent  in  a  longitudinal  di- 
rection, and  has  a  moderate  transverse  diameter.     The  pala- 
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tine  portions  of  the  iiitemiaxillar7,  maxillary,  and  palatine 
bones  are  all  on  the  same  plane,  and  the  posterior  mai^in  of 
the  latter  is  almost  always  utuated  behind  tbe  line  of  the  pos- 
terior molars.  The  incisive ^^vromtna  are  large,  and  situated 
partially  in  the  intermaxillary,  and  partly  in  the  maxillary 
bones.  There  are  two  moderately  lai^  foramina  in  (he  pa- 
lato-maxJUary  suture. 

Lmoer  jaw. — The  coronoid  process  is  usually  large,  and 
the  condyloid  elongated :  the  descending  ramati  approaches 
more  or  less  to  a  quadrate  form ;  the  posterior  lower  angle  is 
rounded,  and  tbe  upper  angle  is  acute. 


OrrMUw  tnvicandaAu. 


.,.- — ,-  .,         (<0  0TMIhw  JimIicm 

In  the  form  of  tlie  lower  jaw  the  Murida  do  not  differ  es- 
sentially from  tbe  preceding  families,  tbe  skull  however  is  of 
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a  more  elongated  fonn,  and  the  facial  portion  is  proportion- 
ately larger  as  compared  with  that  devoted  to  the  protection 
of  the  brain.  One  of  the  most  striking  characters  observable 
in  the  crania  of  the  MuridtBy  consists  in  the  peculiar  thin 
plate  which  is  produced  anteriorly  from  the  zygomatic  pro- 
cess of  the  maxilla.  This  thin  plate  (see  a,  fig.  34,  and  dy 
fig.  35)  is  usually  of  considerable  extent,  and  is  sometimes 
nearly  vertical  (as  in  Gerbillas  IndicuSy  fig.  35,  d),  but  is  ge- 
nerally carried  upwards  and  outwards  from  the  palate,  as  in 
the  common  rat  {Musdecumanus).  This  plate  is  proportion- 
ately most  extended  in  the  species  of  Gerbilltis  just  men- 
tioned, but  in  other  species  of  the  same  genus  it  is  veiy 
short ;  this  is  the  case  in  Gerb.  brevicavdatus  (fig.  35,  c). 
Gerb.  otariuSy  Gerb.  pygargusy  &c.*  In  the  hamster  (Cri- 
cetus  vulgaris)  its  outer  surface  is  concave,  and  in  Neotoma 
Floridana  it  is  also  concave,  though  in  a  less  degree.  Cri- 
cetus  auratus*  (fig.  35,  e  and  /)  is  remarkable  for  the  nar- 
rowness of  this  process  of  the  maxilla.  In  this  animal  it 
does  not  project  so  as  to  protect  the  opening  beneath,  which 
leads  into  the  nasal  cavity,  as  in  nearly  all  the  other  species 
of  ih  e  MuridiB  which  I  have  examined.  In  Hydromys 
chrysogaster  there  is  a  still  narrower  loop  of  bone  inclosing 
the  ant-orbital  farametiy  which  is  larger  than  usual,  and 
there  is  a  remarkable  angular  process  projecting  from  the  low- 
er and  anterior  portion  of  this  loop. 

The  two  animals  just  mentioned  {Cricetus  auratus  and 
Hydromys  chry8oga8ter)y  and  the  Rhizomys  Sinensis  of  Mr. 
Gray  (which  is  the  Nyctocleptes  Dekan  of  M.  Temminck), 
constitute  the  only  species  of  the  present  family,  the  skulls 
of  which  I  have  examined,  in  which  the  thin  plate  arising 
from  the  maxilla  above  described  is  not  produced  anteriorly, 
as  we  find  it  in  the  rat. 

Judging  from  the  figure  of  the  skull  of  Nyctocleptes  Dekan 
given  by  Temminck  in  his  ^Monographies,'  I  feel  but  little 
doubt  that  this  animal  belongs  to  the  present  family ;  it  offers 
however  some  marked  exceptions  to  the  general  characters  of 
the  crania  of  the  MuricUe:  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the 
want  of  the  thin  plate  of  the  mcucilla  just  mentioned,  and  the 
absence  of  the  vertical  slit  through  which  (in  the  genus  Mus) 

*  See  M.  F.  Cuvier's  *  Memoire  sur  les  Gerboises  et  les  Gerbilles,'  pub- 
lished in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Zool.  Society,*  vol.  ii.  pt..2,  pi.  25  &  26. 

*  A  beautiful  new  species  of  hamster,  from  Aleppo,  recently  described  by 
me,  and  to  which  I  have  applied  the  above  specific  name,  on  account  of  its 
rich  yellow  colouring ;  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  however,  are  nearly 
white.  The  length,  measured  in  a  straight  line,  is  6^  inches,  the  ears  are 
about  i  an  inch  long,  and  the  tail  is  about  the  same  length 
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the  ant-orbital  nerve  passes.  Here  the  ant-orbital  foramen 
constitutes  a  tolerably  large  rounded  opening,  situated  near 
the  upper  sui&ce  of  the  skull,  and  also  near  the  anterior  an- 
gle of  the  orbit.  The  broad  spherical  condyle  also  removes 
this  genus  from  the  typical  rats.  In  Mus  Braziliensisy  how- 
ever, we  may  perceive  an  approach  to  this  spherical  form  of 
the  condyle.  The  great  size  and  strength  of  the  incisors  in 
Nyctoclepiesy  require  a  corresponding  development  of  the 
temporal  and  maseter  muscles;  hence  the  great  width  of  the 
tempoml  fos$€By  and  strength  of  the  zygomatic  arches,  charac- 
ters which  exist  in  a  minor  degree  in  the  common  hamster. 

The  skulls  of  upwards  of  forty  species  of  the  fanuly  lfi«n*- 
d(B  have  been  examined  by  me,  aaa  among  these  were  crania 
of  the  following  genera.  Musy  GerhUlusy  Psammomysy  Bet' 
throdoHj  HydromySy  CricettiSy  Sigmodony  Neotomay  Hapalotis 
and  Rhizomys, 

The  skull  of  the  Mim  giganteus  has  been  selected  to  exhi- 
bit the  most  common  form  observable  in  the  present  group^ 
and  the  skulls  of  Psamtnamys  obesus  and  GerbilliM  bretdcau* 
dattts  have  been  drawn  to  show  the  approach  made  by  these 
species  to  those  of  the  preceding  family  (the  Gerbotdm).  It  is 
not  only  in  the  general  form  of  the  skull,  with  its  narrow  and 
elongated  nasal  bones,  that  this  affinity  is  evinced,  but  what 
I  consider  more  important,  in  the  form  of  the  descending  nz- 
mu8  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  several  of  the  specimens  from 
which  M.  F.  Cuvier's  figures  of  the  Gerbilli  (in  the  memoir 
before  referred  to)  were  taken,  it  appears  that  this  portion  of 
the  lower  jaw  was  imperfect,  but  where  this  was  not  the  case, 
ihey  are  all  represented  as  having  the  upper  posterior  angle 
of  Uxe  descending  ramtts  acute  and  elongated,  as  in  the  Ger- 
boidte. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  Gerbaidte  and  the 
Gerbilli  consists  in  the  size  of  the  ant-orbital  forameny  but 
in  either  group  this  varies  considerably,  hence  in  all  proba- 
bility the  discovery  of  other  species  will  render  it  necessary 
to  merge  the  gerboas  into  the  MuridiB,  I  have  thought  it 
desirable  however,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to 
the  various  modifications  observable  in  the  crania  of  these 
animals,  to  separate  these  sections,  and  also  to  separate  the 
MyoxidtB  from  the  MuridtSy  although  in  so  doing  I  may  give 
a  name  to  groups  which  really  are  not  distinct. 

The  genus  Psammomys  of  M.  Ruppell  is  evidently  an  off- 
shoot (if  I  may  so  term  it)  of  the  Gerbilli,  A  skull  figured 
by  M.  F.  Cuvier,*  as  Gerbillus ?  very  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  Psammomys  obesus. 

'  See  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society,  vol.  ii.  pt.  2,  pi.  26,  fig,  i  &  2 
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Lower  jaw  of  the  eonunon  Hanuter. 

I  have  also  drawn  one  of  the  rwrni  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
common  hamster,  since  it  exhibits  a  modification  of  form 
which  is  important,  especially  to  the  investigator  of  fossil 
remains.'  The  peculiarity  in  this  jaw  consists  in  the  ramu% 
being  so  curved  that  the  angle  is  considerably  raised  above 
the  Ime  of  the  symphysis,  this  line  being  drawn  backwards 
from  the  symphysis  mentis  and  parallel  with  the  crowns  of 
the  molar  teeth,  as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the 
woodcut.  If  similar  dotted  lines  be  introduced  in  the  figure 
of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Mus  giganteusj  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
that  animal  die  lower  boundary  of  the  descending  ramus  is  in 
the  same  line  as  the  lowest  anterior  portion  of  the  jaw.  In 
the  Arvicoli  (which  appear  to  constitute  a  sub-family  of  the 
great  group  Muridce)  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  as  in  CricetuSf  is 
considerably  raised,  but  excepting  in  these  animals  T  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  rodents  m  which  this  is  the  case. 

(To  be  continued). 


Art.  IV. — Description  of  the  Frontal  Spine  of  a  second  species  of 
Hybodus ;  from  the  Wealden  Clay,  Isle  of  Wight.  By  William 
Ogilby,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  &c. 

The  beautiful  fragment  of  the  jaws  of  Hybodus  Delabeckei, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Higgins,  and  described  in  the  last  number 
of  the  *  Magazine  of  Natural  History,'  whilst  it  throws  a  new 
and  valuable  light  upon  the  structure  and  characters  of  that 
remarkable  genus  of  extinct  fishes,  has  enabled  me  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  a  small  fossil  which  had  been  for  some  time 
in  my  possession,  but  of  which  neither  myself,  nor  the  scien- 
tific friends  to  whom  I  showed  it,  could  imagine  the  origin  or 
relations.  It  consists  of  the  tri-fiircated  base  of  a  cranial 
spine,  (fig.  37),  or  rather  of  the  middle  and  one  of  the  lateral 
processes,  the  corresponding  process  of  the  opposite  side 

1  Fossil  remains  of  a  species  of  this  group  are  figured  n  the  *  Nouveaax 
Memoires  de  la  Societe  Imperiale  des  Naturalistes  de  Moscou ;  see  tome 
iii.  tab.  20,  fig.  6. 
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having  been  broken  off,  as  well  as  a  small  portioD  of  the  ^ine 
itself;  and  comes  very  happily  to  illustrate  some  obscure 
points,  which,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  fonner  specimen 
IS  imbedded  in  the  lias,  Mr.  Charlesworth  was  obhged  to  leave 
doubtiul.  I  found  it  myself  in  the  wealden  clay,  at  Saudown, 
Isle  of  Wight,  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  partially 
exposed  by  the  washing  of  the  previous  tide ;  and  from  the 
recently  fractured  surface,  it  was  evident  that  the  spine  itself 
had  been  broken  and  washed  off  by  the  waves,  only  a  short 
time  before  I  found  it 


te]  if  ft  tVbw  or  the  luTwHoT  au 
Id  UHluMDumbo'iif  theMij 

The  dimensions  of  this  specimen  are  considerably  smaller 
than  those  of  the  species  figured  and  described  by  Mr. 
Charlesworth,  its  texture  is  more  compact,  and  its  gene- 
ral figure  more  symmetrical.  The  central  process  is  com- 
paratively longer,  and  more  regularly  formed.  It  is  of  a 
brownish  horn  colour,  smooth  and  convex  on  the  upper 
surface,  but  with  a  shallow  longitudinal  depression  below, 
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bordered  on  each  side  by  a  slightly  elevated  ridge,  and  sur* 
rounded  in  front  by  a  partially  raised  margin,  which  has 
evidently  given  attachment  to  a  powerful  muscle  for  elevating 
and  fixing  the  spine.  The  symmetrical  form  and  general  out- 
line of  this  process,  will  be  better  understood  from  the  accom- 
panying figures,  than  from  any  description  however  detailed. 
Of  &e  lateral  processes,  the  right  alone  remains;  this  is  short- 
er and  less  sjanmetricsd  than  that  just  described,  more  gra- 
dually rounded  on  the  outer  margin,  coarse  and  open  in  its 
texture,  and  irregularly  convex  on  the  under  sur&ce.  Its 
general  direction  forms  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the  cen- 
tral process ;  and  the  whole  fossil  bears  a  not  unapt  resem- 
blance to  the  foot  of  a  minute  tapir  or  rhinoceros.  What 
may  be  called  the  heel,  or  junction  of  these  three  processes, 
is  likewise  irregularly  convex,  and  forms  a  continuous  ciurve, 
when  viewed  sideways,  with  the  fragment  of  the  spine  itself. 
This,  of  which  unfortunately  a  small  portion  alone  remains, 
IS  of  a  very  dense  and  compact  structure  internally,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  newly-fractured  sur&ce,  beautifiilly  striated 
externally,  and  of  large  dimensions  compared  with  the  size 
of  the  whole  fragment.  This  basal  portion  exhibits  none 
of  the  enamel  so  apparent  in  the  specimen  described  by  Mr. 
Charlesworth ;  but  it  turns  forward  in  the  same  direction,  and 
appears  to  have  pretty  nearly  the  same  general  curvature. 

However  similar  the  specimen  at  present  imder  considera- 
tion may  be  to  that  described  in  the  last  number  of  the  Ma- 
gazine, in  its  general  form  and  characters,  it  is  nevertheless 
very  distinct  in  those  minor  traits  which  constitute  specific 
difierences ;  as  might  indeed  be  naturally  expected  fix)m  the 
geological  position  of  the  deposits  in  which  they  were  respec- 
tively found.  The  bony  base  of  the  wealden  species  is  not 
more  than  half  the  size  of  that  from  the  lias,  though  the  spine 
itself  is  equally  large ;  the  former,  as  already  mentioned,  is 
more  symmetrical  in  form  and  closer  in  texture ;  and  the  la- 
teral processes,  instead  of  standing  out  at  right  angles  to  the 
central,  have  a  more  forward  direction,  whilst  all  the  process- 
es are  longer  and  more  slender.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  principal  comparative  dimensions  of  both. 

LIAS  WEILDBH 

8PBCIMSK.         DITTO. 

Half  distance  between  the  tips  of  the  lateral  processes  ...  .85  in.  .45  in. 

Distance  from  the  heel  to  the  point  of  the  middle  process  1.2  .87 

Breadth  of  the  central  part  of  the  middle  process  55  .28 

marginal  rim  surrounding  front  of  ditto    .633  .34 

As  respects  the  Hybodus  Delabecheiy  the  two  latter  mea- 
surements must  be  received  with  caution,  as  the  specimen  has 
been  a  little  injured  in  this  part  by  the  process  of  clearing 
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away  the  surrounding  lias ;  which  may  also  account  for  its 
less  symmetrical  form,  unpolished  sur&ce,  and  the  absence  of 
the  marginal  rim.  The  processes  in  both  cases  unquestiona- 
bly gave  attachment  to  powerful  moving  muscles ;  the  central 
serving  to  direct  the  spine  forwards,  the  lateral  to  either  side, 
and  all  to  fix  and  steady  it  From  the  more  expanded  direc- 
tion of  the  lateral  processes,  also,  the  spine  of  Hybodus  Dela- 
bechei  must  have  been  capable  of  a  greater  extent  of  motion 
from  side  to  side  than  that  of  the  wealden  species ;  and  the 
nature  of  the  instrument  itself  shows  that  it  must  have  been 
a  powerful  weapon  of  offence.  The  specimen  here  described 
farther  proves  that,  like  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros,  it  was 
connected  with  the  bones  of  the  skull,  only  by  muscles ;  but, 
unlike,  that  instrument,  it  must  have  possessed  great  powers 
of  motion.  M.  Agassiz,  is  said  to  have  a  manuscript  note  of 
the  only  species  of  Hybodus  which  has  been  hitherto  disco- 
vered in  the  wealden  formation.  Whether  the  fragment  here 
described  may  eventuaUy  prove  to  belong  to  that  or  a  dif- 
ferent species,  time  must  determine ;  but  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  the  character  of  the  frontal  spine,  first  discovered 
by  Mr.  Charlesworth,  is  not  confined  to  the  Hybodu^  Dela- 
bechei,  but  common  to  the  whole  genus ;  or  at  least  to  the 
males,  as  in  the  allied  genus  Chimtera. 


Art.  V. — Letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  by  Henry  Woods,  E^., 
F.L.S.,  &c.,  respecting  the  supposed  Frontal  Spine  of  Hyhodua  in 
the  Bath  Museum. 

30,  Henrietta  St^  Bath^ 

May  \2th,  1839. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

A  letter  addressed  by  you  to  Mr.  H.  Jelly 
(who,  T  am  soriy  to  state,  has  been  for  some  time  absent  from 
Bath  in  consequence  of  ill  health)  having  been  handed  over 
to  me,  I  proceed  to  give  you  as  good  an  answer  as  is  in  my 
power. 

Before  the  receipt  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Jelly,  I  had  search- 
ed over  the  Museum  of  oiu-  Institution  for  the  specimen  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Lonsdale,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  it, 
or  at  least  that  which  I  consider  to  be  it ;  and  here  you  have 
the  best  drawing  I  can  make,  which  I  hope  is  precise  enough 
for  your  purpose.  It  is  of  the  natural  size,  and,  from  some 
peculiarities,  may  indicate  another  species  of  Hybodits :  fig. 
38,  a,  is  a  lateral,  and  b  a  dorsal  view  of  it.  The  specimen 
measures  1^  inch  in  length,  and  i^  of  an  inch  in  breadth 
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near  the  base,  which  is  much  matilated.  The  apex  is  onfor- 
tunately  brokeD  off,  but  enough  remaiuB  to  show  that,  when 
perfect,  it  described  a  reversed  curve  at  the  end,  as  in  fig,  38, 


c.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  barb,  or  recurved  book,  near 
the  point — a,  which,  in  your  specimen,  may  have  been  broken 
off.  Unfortunately,  no  part  of  the  tri-lobed  bony  base  is  at- 
tached to  this  specimen,  which  has  been  broken  into  four 
pieces.  Two  of  the  three  fractures  occiured  before  it  was 
found ;  and  I  think  the  curved  form  of  the  dorsal  aspect  is  in 
a  great  measure  owing  to  the  edges  of  the  fractured  parts  not 
being  in  exact  juxta-position,  the  interstices  being  filled  with 
clay. 

Two  peculiarities,  in  addition  to  those  above  enumerated, 
I  consider  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  One  is  a  raided  and  ob- 
lique lateral  line,  as  seen  in  fig.  38,  a ;  and  the  other,  a  num- 
ber of  nearly  parallel  stritB  or  rugie  on  the  dorsum,  which  so 
nearly  resemble  those  upon  the  palatal  or  dental  bones  of  the 

Acroaus ,  {vulgat^  Leeches  of  the  quarrymen),  Ihat  I 

cannot  help  thinking  this  is  rather  a  palatal  than  a  Tttual  ap- 
pendage, notn'ith  standing  its  extraordinary  shape.  Whether 
It  nay  be  identical  with  your  specimen,  or  belong  to  some 
kindred  species,  or  be  altogether  foreign  to  it,  you  must  your- 
self judge  ;  at  any  rate,  it  appears  to  me  an  object  of  interest, 
and  you  are  perfectly  welcome  to  make  what  use  you  please 
of  this  communication,  which  I  can  only  regret  is  not  more 
satisfactory  both  in  figure  and  description.' 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

H.  Woods. 
Editor  of  the  Magaxine  of  Natural  Hutory, 


'Theapecimenwaa  found  in  tlie  lias  at  WcstoD,  a  village  two  miles  west 

of  Bath;  hiiiI  was  prefienled,  about  twelve nr  thirteen  jrearsa^ru,  to  Lhe  Mu- 
seum of  the  losUtutiuD,  hy  Jacob  WilkiiiEUD,  Esq. 
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Art.VI. — Catalogue  of  the  Malacostracaus  Crustacea  of  South  De- 
von. By  Edward  Moorb,  M.D.,  F.LS.,  Secretary  to  the  PI7- 
moath  Institution.^ 

It  would  appear  almost  superfluous,  after  the  labours  of  Mon- 
tagu and  Leach,  to  attempt  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the 
Mal€u:o8traca  of  Devonshire,    as  it  constituted  almost  the 
chief  field  of  their  discoveries ;  nevertheless,  in  pursuance  of 
my  original  object,  to  attempt  to  collect  as  many  illustrations 
of  the  Fauna  of  this  county  as  circumstances  will  allow,  I 
shall   make  no  apology  for  endeavouring,   ^^haud  passibus 
sequis,*'  to  follow  in  their  steps:  with  this  view  I  have  sought 
fi'om  all  sources  within  my  reach,  to  ascertain  what  species 
have  already  been  noticed,  so  as,  by  arranging  them  in  the 
following  catalogue,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  more  perfect 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  natural  productions  of  our 
coast.     The  existence  of  a  very  excellent  collection  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Plymouth  Institution,  for  which  we  are  prin- 
cipally indebted  to  Mr.  Charges  Prideaux,  of  Hatch  Arundel, 
near  Kingsbridge,  together  with  the  advantages  which  I  ob- 
tain by  a  correspondence  with  him  and  with  Mr.  J.  Couch , 
of  Polperro,  will,  I  hope,  render  my  catalogue  not  unaccept- 
able to  naturalists  generally ;  and  as  I  observe  that  Mr.  Bell 
is  shortly  about  to  publish  a  work  on  British  Malacostracay 
I  am  unwilling  that  in  the  county  of  Montagu  and  Leach  the 
subject  should  appear  to  be  altogether  neglected,  possessing 
as  it  does  such  remarkable  advantages  for  the  piu^uit    Yet, 
after  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  my  paper  will  aim  at  no 
higher  pretensions  than  that  of  a  Catalogue,  as  in  most  in- 
stances it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  information  beyond 
the  mere  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  many  species,  which,  living 
in  deep  water,  all  chance  of  obtaining  any  knowledge  of  their 
habits  is  precluded.     In  such  cases,  although  I  have  been 
able  to  verify  most  of  the  observations  of  my  predecessors,  I 
have  preferred  letting  the  fact  of  existence  stand  in  their 
names,  merely  referring  to  the  works  where  their  commimica- 
tions  are  to  be  found.    There  are,  however,  some  species 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  identify  as  Devon  specimens, 
firom  an  inability  to  obtain  access  to  works  not  procurable  in 
this  remote  part  of  the  scientific  world ;  a  deficiency,  how- 
ever, the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  it  will  most  probably  be  sup- 
plied in  Mr.  Bell's  expected  work  on  British  Crabs,  a  pubU- 

1  We  received  the  present  catalogue  from  Dr.  Moore  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1838 ;  but  owing  U)  the  number  of  communications  in  hand,  we 
have  been  unable  to  give  it  earlier  insertion. — Ed, 
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cation  which  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  all  naturalists  in 
this  quarter. 

In  the  following  paper  I  have  followed  Cuvier's  *  Regno 
Animal,*  in  which  the  Crustacea  were  arranged  by  Latreille. 

The  class  Crustacea  in  the  '  Rdgne  Animal  *  has  two  sec* 
tions,  viz.,  Malacostraca  and  Entomostraca. 

The  Malacostraca  are  composed  of  five  Orders,  viz.,  De- 
capoday  Stomapoda^  Amphipoda,  lABmodipoda^  and  Isopoda, 

MALACOSTRACA  witli  pedicnlated  moveable  eyes. 

Order  I. — Crustacea  Decapoda.  These  have  the  head  close- 
ly united  to  the  thoraa:^  both  of  which  are  inclosed  in  one 
entire  shell  or  carapace,  divided  by  lines  into  different  re- 
gions, which  indicate  the  places  occupied  by  the  principal 
interior  organs ;  they  have  a  vascular  and  nervous  system ; 
the  lateral  borders  of  the  carapace  fold  down  to  protect  the 
branchicBj  leaving  an  opening  anteriorly  for  the  passage  of 
the  water;  the  six  jaw-feet  are  all  of  different  forms,  ap- 
plied to  the  mouth,  divided  into  two  branches,  the  exterior 
of  which  is  like  a  small  antenna ;  the  two  anterior,  and 
sometimes  the  four  following  feet  are  talon-shaped,  the 
last  articulation  but  one  is  dilated,  compressed,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  hand. 

Family  1.  Decapoda  brachyura^  or  short-tailed  Decapods. 

Genus  CANCER. 

Section  1.  Pinnipedes  or  swimmers  have  the  last  feet  with  a 
flattened  or  fin-shaped  articulation. 

PoLTBius,  sub-genus. 

P.  HenslowH,    A  fine  specimen  was  obtained  from  the  pilcbard-nets  at 
Bantham,  in  deep  water,  by  Mr.  C.  Prideaux,  and  is  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Plymouth  Institution. 
Port  UN  us,  sub-genus. 

P.  puher,  Harbour  or  Mary  Crab.  Common  on  our  coast ;  three  speci- 
mens are  in  the  Museum  of  the  Plymouth  Institution. 

P.  hmruu,  (CamntM,  Leach),  Common  shore  Crab.    Abundant. 

P.  eorrugaiut.  Dr. Leach  says  ('Linn.  Trans.'  toI.  xi.)  *' habitat  in  Bri- 
tannia  rarissimd ;"  and  afterwards  states  that  the  young  was  obtained 
in  Plymouth  Sound  by  Mr.  C.  Prideaux,  who  informs  me  that  he  pro- 
cured it  by  the  trawl  net.  My  friend  Mr.  Couch,  of  Polperro,  also 
states  that  he  has  obtained  one  specimen  in  his  neighbourhood,  so  that 
it  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  our  coast,  although  but  rarely 
found  from  its  habit  of  frequenting  the  deep  sea. 

P.  marmoreua.  Frequently  obtained  at  Torcross  by  Montagu ;  Edinb. 
Encycl.  yol.  yii.  p.  391.  We  have  four  good  specimens  in  our  Muse- 
um, presented  by  Mr.  C.  Prideaux. 

P.  depuratoTy  the  Flying  Crab  of  fishermen.  Not  uncommon :  we  hare 
two  specimens,  obtained  by  the  trawl,  from  Mr.  C.  Prideaux. 
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P.  lividmt.    One  PlymouUi  specimen  in  our  Museum,  from  Mr.  C.  Pri- 

deauz,  by  tlie  trawl ;  others  liare  been  obtained  by  Montagu. 
P.  emars/matut.    One  specimen  found  at  Torcross ;  (Leach, '  Lin.  Tran.* 

Tol.  xi.,  and  Edinb.  Ency.  rii.,  p.  390).    Mr.  Prideauz  tells  me  it  was 

also  obtained  in  Plymooui  by  Gibbs. 
P.  putiUmi,    Two  Devon  specimens  in  our 'Museum  from  Mr.  €.  Pri- 

deaux. 
Platvonichus,  sub-genus. 

P.  variegatus ,  (Porhanntu  of  Leach,  whose  designation  is  changed  by 

CuTier,  from  being  *'  trop  rapprochee  du  mot  Porttme,  deja  employee." 

It  is  said  to  be  very  common  on  our  sandy  shores ;  (*  Linn.  Trans.'  xi. 

314).    Mr.  Prideaux  informs  me  it  is  found  in  Bigbuiy  Bay. 

Section  2.  Arcuata,  have  the  shell  arched  anteriorly,  and 
all  the  feet  pointed. 

Cancer,  sub-genus. 

Cvttgunu,  Common  Market  Crab.  Museum  of  the  Plymouth  Institu- 
tion. Largequantities  of  these  are  caught  in  crab-bc^kels  along  our 
coast,  from  Plymouth  to  Torbay,  the  minority  of  which  are  picked  up 
by  the  passing  steam  boats,  and  conveyed  to  Portsmouth  and  London 
for  sale. 

C.  poreua^  Oliv.,  (Xantho  floridaj  Leach).    Common  in  South  Devon ; 
we  have  several  specimens. 
Pi  RIME  LA,  sub-genus. 

P.  denticfdata.    Rare ;  we  have  three  specimens,  sent  by  Mr.  Prideaux 
from  Bantham.    Mr.  Couch  finds  them  in  Cornwall,  though  rarely. 
Atelectchus,  sub-genus. 

A.  tevtemdentattu.  Found  frequently  in  Plymouth  sound  by  Mr.  Oranch, 
Eoinb.  Ency.  vii.  430.  A  male  and  female  are  in  our  Museum,  sent 
by  Mr.  Prideaux. 

Section  3.  Qtiadrilateray  having  the  carapace  square  or 
heart-shaped,  with  the  front  prolonged,  inflected,  and  former 
ing  a  sort  of  hood ;  tail  of  seven  segments ;  eyes  on  thick 
pedicles. 

PiLUMNus,  sub-genus. 

P.  hirteUui.  Obtained  only  in  South  Devon,  Leach,  Edinb.  Encv.  vii., 
391.  It  is  rare  here,  we  have  only  three  specimens  from  Mr.  C.  Pri- 
deaux, obtained  at  Bantham.  Mr.  Couch  states  that  in  Cornwall  they 
are  frequently  found  in  crab-pots  at  from  4  to  6  fathoms  water. 
GoNOPLAX,  sub-genus. 
G.  biqnnoia.  Abundant  in  Salcombe  Bay  (Montagu),  and  in  Plymouth 
Sound  (Leach,  *Linn.  Trims.*  xi.)  We  have  four  specimens,  and  there 
are  others  in  the  possession  of  different  collectors  in  the  town. 

PiNMOTHERBS,  SUb-geUUS. 

P.  varia$u.  One  Devon  specimen  is  in  our  Museum,  found  by  Mr.  Pri- 
deaux in  a  Cardiwn.  The  JPtn.  pUrnn  (MytUorum^  Latr.)  appears  to 
be  the  female,  (see  *  Diet  des  Sciences  Nat.'  t.  xxviii,  238),  of  which 
we  have  four  specimens. 

P.  veterum.  Of  this  we  have  one  Devon  specimen.  Mr.  Prideaux  has 
found  them  in  oysters  as  well  as  Pirma ;  the  Pin.mnnm  appears  to  be 
the  same,  and  was  found  at  Salcombe,  Devon,  by  Montagu  and  Cranch, 
Edinb.  Ency.  vu.  431. 

P.  mytUi^  (Cronchii  ?).    Kingsbridge,  Devon ;  Edin.  Ency.,  vii.  430. 
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P.  Modioli^  (Mantagui).    Edinb.  Ency. 

P.  LatreiUU.    *  Diet,  dies  Sciences  Nat.'  xxviii. 

Section  4.  OrbictUatay  have  the  carapace  rhomboidal  or 
ovoid,  always  solid;  eye-pedicles  short;  claws  of  unequal 
length  in  the  males  and  females,  longest  in  the  former ;  third 
articulation  of  the  exterior  jaw-feet  always  an  elongated  tri- 
angle. 

CoRYSTEs,  sub-genus. 

C.  coisivelaunuSj  Pennant;  (personatuSy  Herbst.)    Found  on  out  sandy 

shoies,  and  sometimes  thrown  up  during  storms.    We  have  two  males 

and  two  females  in  our  Museum. 
Leucosia,  {EhaHa^  Leach),  sub-genus. 
L.  PennantU,    We  have  three  specimens,  obtained  by  Mr.  Prideaux  at 

Salcombe. 
L.  CranchU.    Two  specimens  in  our  collection,  obtained  in  Plymouth 

Sound  by  Mr.  Prideaux. 
L.  Bryem.    One  specimen,  obtained  with  the  trawl  at  Plymouth,  by  Mr, 

Prideaux. 

Note. — ^Ad  hoc  genus  pertinent  species  indigens  Cancer  tuberoms^  Pen- 
nant,  *'  Brit.  Zool.'  iv.,  et  Urn.  tuTurfactus,  Mont, '  Lin.  Trans.'  ix.  (Leach, 
*  Linn.  Trans.'  xi.) 

Section  5.  Trigonia,  have  the  carapace  triangular,  pointed 
anteriorly,  and  generally  irregular  and  rough ;  claws,  espe- 
cially of  the  males,  always  large  and  elongated,  the  last  arti- 
culation of  the  exterior  jaw-feet  always  nearly  square,  or 
hexagonal :  segments  of  the  tail  seven  or  less:  many  of  them 
are  called  "  sea-spiders." 

Parthenope,  {Eurynome,  Leach),  sub-genus. 
P.  asjfera.    We  have  eight  specimens  of  this  crab,  all  young,  sent  by  Mr. 
Pndeaux  from  Bantham ;  who  has  also  obtained  them  by  the  trawl  in 
Plymouth  Sound. 
Pisa,  sub-genus. 
P.  Gibhm,    First  found  in  Devon  by  Monts^,  *Linn.  Trans.'  vol.  xi. 
Five  specimens  in  our  Museum  were  obtained  at  Plymouth  and  Ban- 
tham  by  Mr.  Prideaux ;  they  have  also  been  found  by  Mr.  Couch  at 
Polperro,  Cornwall. 
P.  Tetraodcny  (BUutuSy  Leach).    One  specimen  sent  by  Mr.  Prideaux, 
who  informs  me  that  it  was  also  found  by  Dr.  Leach  at  Teignmouth. 
Maia,  sub-genus. 
M.  squirutdof  Thomback  or  King  Ciab;  Corwich  Crab,  (Cornwall) ;  Spi- 
der  Crab  of  the  Plymouth  fishermen.    We  have  several  specimens ;  it 
is  common  here,  and  is  occasionally  eaten,  though  its  forbidding  aspect 
prevents  its  general  use.    It  is  always  destroyed  when  caught,  as  the 
fishermen  im^-gine  it  deters  the  edible  crab  from  entering  the  crab-pots. 
Hyas,  sub-genus. 
H.  araneus.    Three  specimens  in  our  Museum  from  Plymouth  Sound, 

obtained  by  the  trawl. 
H.  coarctaHu,    Plymouth  Sound  and  Salcombe ;  Leach,  *Linn.  Trans.' 
xi.,  239. 
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Inachus,  sub^nus. 

I.  Danettenm.    Found  in  deep  water  at  the  mouths  of  riren.    We  hare 

three  specimens  from  Saloombe ;  Mr.  Prideaox. 
I.  dorhfnchus.    Discovered  by  Dr.  Leach  among  some  of  the  pTeqDding 
species  from  Kingsbridge  estuary.    Mr.  Couch  says  it  is  common  in 
Cornwall. 
I.  leptorhynehut^  (Leach,  '  Mai.  Brit.')    We  haiTe  two  specimens  from 
Mr.  Prideaux,  taken  in  Bigbuiy  Bay. 
AchjBUS,  sub-genus. 
A.  CranckUj  (Leach,  '  Mai.  Brit*  32).    Found,  though  laiely,  in  Deron 
and  Cornwall. 
Stenorhynchus,  {Macropodiaj  Leach),  sub-genus. 

S.  tenuirattris,  Plymouth  Sound.  We  have  four  Devon  specimens ;  it 
is  also  common  in  Cornwall,  according  to  Mr.  Couch. 

Faxnilj  2.  Decapoda  macrouray  or  long-tailed  Decapods. 

Genus  ASTACUS. 

Section  1.  Anamalay  have  two  or  four  hind  feet,  always 
smaller  than  those  which  precede  them ;  the  under  part  of  the 
tail  never  displays  more  than  four  pairs  of  appendices  or  false 
feet,  the  lateral  fins  at  the  end  of  the  tail  do  not  form,  with, 
the  last  segment,  a  &ji-shaped  extremity. 

Pagurus,  sub-genus. 

P.  StreblofUfx ;  {Cancer  JBemhardtUy  Linn.^ ;  Hermit  or  Soldier  Crab. — 
Common  on  our  coast  We  have  several  small  specimens  correspond- 
ing to  the  description  of  Pag.  araneiformUy  but  which  Dr.  Leach  con- 
siders  to  be  the  young  of  the  former.  Mr.  Prideaux  tells  me  that  he 
found  two  different  species  on  this  coast,  one  of  which  has  been  named 
after  him  by  Dr.  Leach. 

P.  PrideauxiaMUy  Leach, '  Diet,  des  Sciences  Nat'  tome  zxviii» 

Section  2..  JLocusta,  hare  only  four  pairs  of  false  feet,  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  fin  forming  the  tail  is  always  more 
membranous  than  the  rest;  all  the  feet  are  nearly  alike,  and 
pointed  at  the  end ;  the  thorax  is  almost  square,  without  any 
lance-shaped  prolongation. 

SCYLLARDS,  SUb-geUUS. 

S.  tridentatus.    In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Comyns,  of  Dawlish,  Edin.  En. 

vii.  397;  but  I  am  doubtful  if  it  is  a  Devonshire  specimen. 
Palinurus,  sub*ge&us. 
P.  quadricomis,  (Fab.) ;  Thorny  Lobster,  or  Sea  Cray-Fish.     This  spe- 

cies  is  sold  in  our  markets  under  the  name  of  ''Crawfish."    It  is  very 

common :  we  have  one  specimen  in  the  Museum. 

Section  3.  Astdcinif  are  distinguished  firom  the  preceding 
by  the  form  of  the  two  anterior  feet,  which  terminate  by  a  di- 
dactylous  hand ;  the  extremity  of  the  tail  is  fim-shaped ;  the 
thorax  is  narrow  in  jGront  and  the  forehead  more  or  less  pointed. 

Galathjbi,  sub-genus. 
G.  tpinigera,  oTstrigosa^  (Leach);  Plaited  Lobster.  Mr.  C.  Prideaux  has 
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furnished  us  writh  two  specimens  from  the  estuary  of  Salcombe.    It  is 
about  6  inches  long. 

6.  §quamifera,  DiscoFered  by  Montagu  in  South  Devon,  where  it  is  not 
uncommon.  We  have  four  specimens,  they  are  about  5  inches  long. 
It  is  common  in  Cornwall,  (Couch). 

6.  vugoaa,  or  Bamfia.    Very  rare :  Mr.  Prideauz  has  only  seen  three  spe- 
cimens, which  were  obtained  by  trawling  in  Plymouth  Sound. 
Force  LLANA,  sub-genus. 

'P.pUuychelet.  Found  in  Devon  under  stones,  at  low  tides ;  Leach,  Ed. 
Ency.  vii.  398.  We  have  four  specimens.  They  are  common  also  in 
ComwaU,  sa^s  Mr.  Couch. 

P.  hexaputy  {Puidiay  Leach).  Found  on  the  roots  of  fiui  afker  storms. 
We  nave  one  Devon  specimen. 

P.  XeocAn,  Gray.    I  am  not  aware  if  this  was  found  in  Devonshire,  al- 
though it  is  probable ;  it  is  common  in  Cornwall,  (Couch). 
Mbgalopa,  sub-ffenua. 

M.  Moniaaui^  {Cancer  rhamboitUJu^  Mont)  Three  lines  long:  found  in 
Devonshire,  Leach,  *  Mai.  Brit.' 

M.  armata,  (Leach,  *  Diet,  des  Sciences  Nat'  tome  zxviii).    Found  in 
Bigbury  Bay,  Prideaux. 
Gebia,  sub-genus. 

G.  itellata^  (Cancer  Aiiacut  tteUatui,  Mont)  Obtuned  from  Salcombe 
estuary,  in  holes  in  the  sand  made  by  solens  &c.  It  is  very  rare ;  we 
have  one  specimen  from  that  locality. 

G.  ddtaura.    Found  in  similar  situations  as  the  last  by  Cranch  and  J. 
Sowerby  Jun.  Leach,  *•  Linn.  Trans.'  voL  xi.  342. 
Callianassa,  sub-genus. 

C.  subterraneay    Found  by  Montagu  in  sand  at  Salcombe,  **•  haud  vtldd 
infrequens,"  Leach,  *  Linn.  Trans.'  xi.  343.    We  have  two  specimens 
from  Mr.  Prideaux. 
Axius,  sub-genus. 

A.  ttirhynchut.     Rare :  snecimens  found  at  Sidmouth  and  Plymouth, 
Leach,  *  Linn.  Trans.'  xi.  343.    Mr.  Couch  has  seen  it  in  Cornwall, 
and  thinlis  its  rarity  may  only  arise  from  its  retired  habits. 
AsTACus,  sub-genus. 

A.  murmiM,  the  Lobster.    Common. 

A.ftuviatility  (Lat),  the  river  Crawfish.  I  am  doubtfril  if  this  be  com- 
mon in  our  rivers,  as,  on  trying  to  procure  specimens  we  are  sure  to 
have  the  PaHnurui  sent  We  have,  nowever,  a  good  Devon  specimen 
in  our  Museum,  from  Mr.  Prideaux. 

A.  NorvefficfUf  {Nephropt^  Leach).  Rare :  we  have  two  excellent  Devon 
specimens  in  our  Museum. 

Section  4.  CarideSj  have  the  body  arched  and  less  solid 
than  in  the  preceding ;  the  fi'ont  is  always  pointed,  compress- 
ed, and  toothed  on  its  edges ;  antenme  always  advanced,  la- 
teral ones  very  long,  the  exterior  jaw-feet,  being  very  long, 
resemble  antenmB ;  one  of  the  first  pair  of  feet  is  often  dou- 
bled on  itself;  the  segments  of  the  tail  are  dilated  laterally; 
the  exterior  leaflet  of  ^e  terminal  fin  always  divided  into  two 
by  a  suture,  the  middle  piece  elongated  and  spinous  above ; 
the  false  feet,  five  pairs  in  number,  are  long  and  foliaceous. 

Penjeus,  sub-genus. 

P.  trigulcatua  (Leach, '  MaL  Brit'  42)  of  our  coast  is  a  local  variety  of  the 
Vol.  IIL— No.  30.  n.  s.  2  a 
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Pm.  mlcahu  of  Oliner  aocovding  to  Cuyier,  *R^;iie  Animal/  ir.  92. 
Cranoon,  sub-species* 
C.  vu^om,  Sarimp.    Common  on  our  coast. 
Cipinotuty  {PontophUut^  Leach,  Egeon  loricatta,  Risso).     Obtained  in 

Plymoutli  Sound  by  Mr.  C.  Prideaux.    Mr.  Couch  sajrs  it  is  I  i  inch 

long,  with  the  carapace  ooyeied  with  spines  in  regular  vows,  and  the 

ehda  singularly  formed :  he  has  only  seen  one  specimen,  which  was 

talcen  from  the  stomach  of  a  fish. 
Processa,  sub-genus. 

P.  amaUculatOy  (iVtAa,  Leach).    Found  at  Torcross  by  Montagu. 
HipPOLYTB,  sub-genus. 

H.  variant,    IU>cky  shores  of  Devon,  plentiful ;  Leach, '  Mai.  Brit' 
H.  inermit,    **  Habitat  cum  prsecedente ; "  Leach, '  Lin.  Trans.'  xi.  347. 

Taken  by  dredging  at  Torcross ;  '  Linn.  Trans.'  ix. 
H.  Prideauxiana,  Devon  coast;  Leach,  'Mai.  Brit.' 
H.  Mooriiy    Plymouth.    Named  by  Lea/ch  after  a  friend  and  cotempo- 

nuy  of  his  at  Plymouth. 
H.  drancka.    Found  in  the  crab-pots  here  and  in  Cornwall 
Pandalus,  sub-genus. 
P.  annulicornis.    Coast  of  Devon,  common,  particularly  in  summer,  when 

they  vield  a  greater  supply  than  the  true  snrimp.    Museum  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Institution. 
Pauemon,  sulK«enus. 
P.  serratuty  (Pal.  Squilla  of  LatreHle),  Prawn.      Devon  coast ;  Leach, 

'Linn.  Trans.'  xi.  343.    They  are  not  very  common  at  Plymouth. — 

Museum  of  the  Plymouth  Institution. 
P.  SquUU,    ^  Habitat  cum  preoedente  in  Damnonia  austnli  vulgatd ;" 

L^uih,  ubi  supra. 
P.  variaru.    **  Habitat  in  Danmonia ; "  Leach, '  Linn.  Trans.'  xi. 
Athanas,  sub-genus. 
A.  nitesceru.    Found  in  South  Devon  by  Montagu ;  Leach, '  Edin.  Enc' 

vii.  401 . 

Section  5.  Schizopoda^  have  the  feet  void  of  pincers,  slen- 
der, and  in  form  of  lashes,  exclasively  adapted  for  swimming; 
the  ova  are  placed  between  them,  and  not  under  the  tail ;  eye- 
pedicles  very  short ;  the  front  is  pointed  or  beaked,  the  shell 
is  thin,  and  the  tail  ends  in  a  fin,  as  usual. 

Mrsis,  sub-genus. 

M.  <pm«i/b<iur,  (Prmmm  Jltxuofw  of  Leach,  *  Edin.  Ency.'  vii.  401 ;  and 
Cancer  ntumpef,  Montagu,  'linn.  Traits.'  ix.)  Mr.  Couch  states  that 
this  has  been  named  the  **  Opossum  Shrimp,"  from  curving  its  ova  and 
young  under  the  thorax^  but  that  he  has  reason  to  think  it  is  the  male 
only  which  does  this,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Syngnathi,  It  is  com- 
mon in  Cornwall  as  weU  as  here,  and  migrates  regularly  into  fresh 
water. 

M.  (Cancer  seorpionidet  of  Montagu ;  Diastylis  of  Say.   See  *  Diet 

des  Sciences  Nat'  tome  zxviii.  337). 
Nebalia,  sub-genus. 

N.  HerbttU.  Placed  here  by  some,  this  roecies  has  been  removed  by  Cu- 
vier  into  Entomastraca,  Order  Branchwpoda.  It  is  common  both  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall. 
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Order  II. — Cru6t(icea  Stomapoda.  These  have  their  bran- 
chias  exposed  and  adherent  to  five  pairs  of  appendices,  situ- 
ated under  the  abdotnen  (the  tail) ;  their  shell  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  anterior  of  which  carries  the  eyes  and  interme- 
diate antenna,  or  forms  the  head,  without  bearing  the  jaw- 
feet  ;  these  organs,  as  well  as  the  four  anterior  feet  often  ap- 
proximate the  mouth  in  two  converging  lines;  hence  the 
name  Stomapoda. 

Family  1.  Unipeltatay  single-shelled  Stomapods. 

Genus  SQUILL  A, 

Squill  A,  sub-genus. 
S.  DetmaresHi.    We  have  a  good  specimen  in  our  Museum  from  Jersey. 
Mr.  Couch  has  found  it  also  at  Polperro,  which,  being  very^  near  us,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  future  investigation  will  find  it  on  our  coast 

MALACOSTRACA  with  sessile,  immoveable  eyes. 

Order  III. — Crustacea  Amphipoda  are  the  only  Malacos- 
traca  of  this  division,  whose  mandibles  are  provided  with  a 
palpusj  or  whose  sub-caudal  appendages  resemble  false  or  fin 
feet,  by  their  ciliay  &c. ;  in  the  following  orders  these  parts 
axe  laminoi  or  scales ;  these  cilia  or  hairs  appear  to  consti- 
tute their  branchice  ;  many  have  vescicular  pouches  between 
their  feet,  the  use  of  which  is  unknown ;  the  antenncBy  mostly 
four  in  number,  are  advanced,  terminating  in  a  point ;  body 
compressed  and  curved  posteriorly ;  appendages  of  the  tail 
resemble  small  articulated  stylets ;  most  of  them  swim  and 
leap  with  facility,  always  on  one  side. 

Genus  GAMMARUS, 

Section  1.  Those  with  fourteen  feet,  all  ending  in  a  hook 
or  point. 

Division  1.  Uroptera. 

HvpERiA,  sub-genus. 

H.  (Cancer  Gammarus  monoculoides^  Mont  *  Linn.  Trans.'  xi.) 

Phrosine,  sub-ffenus. 

p.  (Can.  Cram.  Galha,  Mont  *Linn.  Trans.*  xi.)    Plymouth  Mu- 

seum. 

Division  2.  Gammarina. 

loNE,  sub-genus. 
I.  thoracicay  {Oniscus  thoracicuSy  Mont  *  Linn.  Trans.'  ix.)  found  on  the 
Calliafuusa  tuhterraneaf '  Edinb.  Enc'  vii.  406. 
Orchestia,  sub-genus. 

O.  littoreay  (Can,  Gam,  littoreuSy  Mont.  '  Linn.  Trans.'  ix.)    Plymouth 
Museum. 
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Talitrus,  iub^ffenns. 

T.  loctuta^  {Can.  Gmm.  ioltator^  Mont.  IJnn.  Trans.'  ix.),  Sandhopper. 
The  7W.  littoraliM  of  'Edin.  Ency.'yii.  402.  is  the  female;  see '  L^n. 
Trans.'  xi.  356.    Plymouth  Museum. 

Gammarus,  suh-ffenus. 
G.  amiaticut,  CpuUx  of  '  Edin.  Ency.'  viL  402).    In  fiesh  water  and  ri- 
vmets,  Leach,  ^  Linn.  Trans.'  xi.  359.  « 

G.  nuLfimu,    In  the  sea.  South  Deron ;  Leach, '  linn.  Trans.'  xi. 
G.  locusta.    In  tide  pools ;  Mont.  ^  Linn.  Trans.'  ix. 
G.  ohhutUuSy    (Mont  <  linn.  Trans.'  ix.) 

Melita,  sub-genus. 
M.  wdmata.    Under  stones  on  (he  shore  al  Plymouth ;  Leach,  *  Ed.  En. 
yii.403. 

Mf  RA,  sub-genus. 
M.  ffroumana^  {Can.  Gmn,  frotiimamu).    In  tide  pools ;  Mcmt. '  linn. 
Trans.'  ix. 

Ampithoe,  sub-genus. 

A.  ruMeata.    Kare ;  Mont  *  Linn.  Trans.'  ix. 

Pherusa,  sub-genus. 
P.fucicda.    On  fuci^  South  Devon ;  Leach, '  Linn.  Trans.'  xi. 

Dexaminb,  sub-genus. 

D.  tpmota.    At  Torcross ;  Mont  and  Leach,  *  linn.  Trans.'  xi. 

Lbucothob,  sub-genus. 
L.  articulota,    Deron ;  Mont.  *  linn.  Trans.'  rii. 

Podocerus,  sub-genus. 
P.  variegatui.    On  fuei  and  corallines ;  Leach,  *  Ed.  Ency.'  rii.  433. 

Jassa,  sub-genus. 
J.  pulclMa.    On  fuci ;  Leach,  *  Linn.  Trans.'  xi.  361 . 
J.  (Chm.  falcatuiy  Mont);  Leach,  *  Linn.  Trans.'  xi. 

Section  2.  Heieropa^  with  fourteen  feet,  of  which  the  four 
last  only  are  adapted  for  swimming. 

Apse  noes,  sub-genus, 
A.  Talpa^  {Can,  Gam,  Talpa^  Mont '  Linn.  Trans.'  ix). 

Section  3.  DecempedeSy  those  having  ten  feet. 

Ancens,  sub-genus. 

A.  maxUlaru,  {Gnatkea^  Leach ;  Can,  mateilUriSj  Mont  *Iinn.  Tr.'  vii.) 

pRANZiA,  sub-genus. 
P.  cmndeata^  (Ontfctit,  Mont '  linn.  Trans.'  xi. 

Order  IV. — LcBtnodipoda,  present  no  distinct  branchue  at 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  have  scarcely  any  tail, 
the  last  two  feet  being  inserted  at  this  end ;  and  they  are  the 
only  Mdla€ostr(ica  in  which  the  two  anterior  feet  form  a  por- 
tion of  the  head ;  their  body  is  linear,  composed  of  eight  or 
nine  articulations ;  feet  terminated  by  a  strong  hook.  The 
females  carry  their  ova  under  the  second  or  third  segments  of 
the  body,  in  a  pouch  formed  of  approximated  scales. 
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Genus  CYAMUS, 

Leptombra,  su'b-genus. 

L.  {ProtOy  Leach ;  dm.  Gam.  pedatuty  Mont '  linn.  Trans.'  xi.) 

Caprella,  sub-genus. 

C.  pkasmaj  Liunarck,  (Cancer  phatma^  Mont.  *  Linn.  Trans.'  vii.) 

C.  penantis.    Deyon ;  Leach, '  Edin.  Encyc'  vii.  404. 

Cacanthifera.    Ditto. 

Order  V. — Isopoda^  want  palpi  to  their  mandibles;  feet 
always  fourteen  in  number,  unguiculated,  and  without  vesci- 
culax  appendages  at  the  base ;  under  part  of  tail  furnished 
with  leaflets  or  vescicular  pouches,  the  two  exterior  usually 
eovering  the  others ;  body  generaUy  flattened ;  the  females 
carry  their  ova  under  the  breast ;  the  young  are  bom  with  the 
form  and  parts  proper  to  their  species,  and  only  change  the 
skin  while  growing. 

Genus  ONISCUS. 

Section  1.  Epicarides. 

BoPYRus,  sub-genus. 

B.  crangarumy  (ChUscus  squiUorumy '  Mont.  Linn.  Trans.'  iz.) 

Section  2.    Cymoihoades. 

RociNELA,  sub-genus. 

R.  Damiwnienns.    Plymouth  Sound ;  Leach, '  Diet,  des  Sci.  Nat.'  xii. 
CoNiLERA,  sub-genus. 

CMoniaguL    Salcombe  estuary ;  Leach,  ditto. 
EuRTDiCE,  sub-genus. 

£.  pulckra.    Bantham,  vulgatissiin^ ;  Leach. 
LiMNORiA,  sub-genus. 

L.  terebrans,    I  haye  shown  this  to  be  too  common  at  Plymouth ;  see 
*  Mag.  Nat.  Hist'  vol.  ii.,  New  Series,  p.  206. 

Section  3.  Sphteromides, 

Sphjbroma,  sub-genus. 

S.  serrata.    Devon ;  Leach,  *  Linn.  Trans.'  xi.  368. 

S.  Prideauxiana.    Leach,  *  Diet,  des  Sci.  Nat.'  xii. 

S.  rugicauda,    Wierhead  on  the  Tamar ;  Leach,  ^  Ed.  En.'  yii.  406. 
Njbsa,  sub-genus. 

N.  bidentata.    Leach, '  Ed.  En.'  vii.  405. 

N.  hirsuta,  (Campecopea,  Leach).    Devon ;  Mont  *  Linn.  Trans.'  vii, 
CrMODOCEA,  sub-genus. 

C.  tnmcata.    On  fuciy  rare ;  *  Ed.  Ency.'  vii.  433. 

C.  emarginaUt,    Mount  Edgecumbe ;  Leach, '  Diet  des  Sci.  Nat.'  xii. 
Dynamene,  sub-genus. 

D.  MorUagui.    Leach,  *  Diet  des  Sci.  Nat.'  xii. 
Anthura,  sub-ffenus. 

A.  gracUiSy  (Oniicuiy  Mont. '  liinn.  Trans.'  ix.)    Very  rare. 
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Section  4.  Idoteides. 

Idotea,  sub-genus. 

I.  entomon^  {Oniscus  marimu^  Penn.)    Flentifal ;  'Ed.  Enc'  rii.  404. 
Stenosoma,  sub-genus. 

S.  acwminoLtum,    ^  Semel  obTiom,''  Leach, '  MenL  Weni.  Soc.'  iL 

Section  5.  Asellotes. 

AsELLfjs,  sub-ffenus. 

A.  vulgarisy  (OnisctUy  Linn.)    Ditches  and  wells ;  *  Diet  Sci;  Nat.'  t. 
Oniscoda,  Bub-geuus. 

O.  {Janira,  L^h)  mactdota,    Devon  coast,  laie;  *  Mem.  Wem.  Soc.'  ii. 
JfRA,  sub-genus. 

J.  albifnmt.    Very  common ;  Leach, '  Ed.  En.'  yiL  434. 

Section  6.  Cloportides. 

LiGiA,  sub-genus. 

L.  oceanicay  (et  tcopulorumy    Rocks,  Devon.    Museum  of  the  Plymouth 
Institution. 
Oniscus,  sub-genas. 

O.  AteUut,  Wood-louse.    Common. 
PoRCELLio,  sub-genus. 

P.  litvis.    Devon,  rare ;  Leach,  *  Edinb.  Enc'  vii.  406. 
Armadillo,  sub-genus. 

A.  vulgarity  (Oniscuty  Linn.)    Roots  of  trees  and  locks ;  Leach, '  Edinb. 
Encycl.'  vii.  406. 

Plymouth  J  Aug.  28M,  1838. 


Abt.  vii. — On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Lamellihranchiate  Conchiferous 
Animals,    By  Robert  Garnek>  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

( Continued  from  Page  \7\). 
EXCRETORY  SYSTEM. 

The  veins  of  the  mantle  are  large  and  numerous,  and  are, 
when  shown  by  injection,  curiously  and  regularly  disposed. 
These  veins  probably  furnish  the  calcareous  matter,  which 
exudes,  and  forms  the  shell.  They  often  contain  carbonate 
of  lime,  which,  examined  by  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  be  in 
the  form  of  minute  spicula.  At  some  periods  the  blood  con- 
tains more  of  this  matter  than  at  others ;  thus  in  the  fresh- 
water muscle  anatomists  have  been  puzzled  to  account  for 
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the  appearance,  at  certain  times,  of  a  greyish  matter  diffused 
over  the  whole  body,  and  entering  into  all  the  tissues.  We 
know  that  the  shell  is  more  enlarged  at  some  periods  than  at 
others,  and  this  accumulation  may  precede  the  deposition,  as 
a  provision  for  its  accomplishment ;  or  it  may  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  thrown  off  by  the  excretory  organs,  as  it  is  in 
the  veins  which  surround  them  that  the  accumulation  princi- 
paUy  takes  place.  The  grey  matter  is  certainly  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime. 

The  excretory  organs  throw  off  mucus  and  colouring  mat- 
ter, as  well  as  carbonate  of  lime.  The  latter  is  often  found 
within  them  in  concretions  of  a  crystalline  appearance,  and 
of  an  orange,  pink,  or  purple  colour.  The  situation  of  these 
organs  has  been  described  above.  In  all  molluscous  animals 
thev  are  between  the  branchite  and  veins  returning  from  the 
body.  In  the  Pecten^  a  minute  orifice  leads  directly  on  each 
side  into  them.  The  oviducts  likewise  enter  them.  Above 
each  excretory  sac  leads  into  a  single  transverse  cavity  under 
the  peficardium.  In  the  Unto  &c.,  an  orifice,  close  to  that 
of  the  oviduct,  leads  into  a  large  cavity  of  the  mantle,  under 
the  pericardium^  into  which  the  secreting  organ  opens  by  an 
internal  orifice.  Bojanus  was  not  aware  of  this  internal  open- 
ing, or  he  probably  would  not  have  considered  these  organs 
to  be  lungs.  The  external  orifice  is  seen  to  open  at  the  an- 
terior angle  formed  by  the  foot  and  the  branchim.  The  ovi- 
duct is  also  distinct  from  the  sac  in  Modiolay  Mytilus^  Litho- 
domtiSj  &c.,  whilst  in  Tellinaj  Cardium,  Mactra^  PholaSy 
Myay  and  most  others,  the  ova  are  discharged  into  the  secret- 
ing organs.  Generally  the  secreting  orifice  is  near  the  pos- 
terior muscle,  and  the  oviduct  more  anterior.  The  former  is 
often  minute  and  difficult  to  find,  and  in  the  oyster  it  is  ab- 
sent altogether,  and  there  is  little  trace  of  the  excretory  or- 
gans themselves:  here  we  may  conclude,  from  the  great 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter  thrown  off  to  the  internal  part 
of  the  valves,  that  the  vessels  have  not  become  perfected  into 
a  gland,  but,  as  is  common  in  higher  Molluscay  throw  off  firom 
their  extremities  distributed  to  the  mantle,  the  excretions, 
which,  in  a  more  perfect  organization,  are  only  got  rid  off  by 
being  secreted  by  a  glandular  organ,  and  thrown  out  by  an 
excreting  orifice.  Swammerdam'  considered  these  organs  to 
be  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  sheU,  as  did  Poli,  who 
terms  them  ^^  the  testaceous  viscera,^^  Blainville,  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  opinions  of  Bojanus  regarding  them,  compares 
them  to  kidneys ;  and  the  author  thinks  he  has  said  much  to 

'  Biblia  Nature. 
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confirm  this  opinion ;  and  that  what  happens  in  the  higher 
animals  with  regard  to  the  liver,  as  to  its  cireulationi  takes 
place  here  in  these  organs.' 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  of  the  Radiata 
and  MolliMcay  will  show  that  where  there  is  a  shell  secreted, 
some  part  of  the  venous  system  goes  to  form  a  spongy  organ 
or  pair  of  organs,  which  communicate  with  the  exterior,  and 
secrete  a  calcareous  matter,  when  the  system  is  not  unloaded 
at  the  periods  of  the  formation  of  the  shell.  .Thus,  in  the 
Stelleridegy  below  the  calcareous  disk,  noticed  on  the  dorsal 
surface,  the  veins  of  the  piscera  meet,  and  become  conjoined 
with  a  brownish  spongy  substance,  forming  two  organs  which 
probably  open  without,  through  this  disk  or  plate,  and  com- 
municate on  the  other  hand  with  certain  cancds  in  which  the 
water  circulates.*  The  Tunicata^  having  but  a  trace  of  cal- 
careous parts,  as  has  been  described  above,  have  only  a  ru- 
diment of  the  secreting  organs.  In  the  Gasieropoday  a  se- 
creting organ  always  exists  when  there  is  a  shell.  Tt  has 
two  systems  of  veins, — branches  sent  firom  the  visceral 
veins,  the  ramifications  of  which  form  its  tissue, — and  others 
which  enter  the  auricle  firom  it  In  the  Patella  it  opens  by 
the  oviduct  and  rectum^  and  is  situated  over  the  viscera; 
Blainville  considers  it  to  be  the  organ  of  respiration  in  these 
animals ;  it  is  here  single.  There  are  two  in  the  Chiton ; 
their  orifices  are  between  the  branchial  processes,  not  far  from 
the  openings  of  the  oviducts.  In  Eollda  and  IVitaniay  na- 
ked genera  destitute  of  a  shell,  the  author  does  not  find  them. 
In  the  Doris  there  is  a  sac,  as  is  described  by  Cuvier,  open- 
ing near  the  anus,  which  is  probably  the  organ  of  secretion ; 
and  in  some  species  of  this  animal,  it  may  be  seen  that  there 
is  much  calcareous  matter  in  the  dorsal  tegument  In  Bui- 
Ima  aperia  there  is  a  small  sheU,  and  also,  though  unnoticed 
by  Cuvier,  two  small  glands,  situated  on  each  side  the  mouth, 
of  a  greenish  colour ;  their  situation  is  perhaps  so,  firom  the 
disposition  of  these  organs  to  connect  themselves  with  the 
generative  outlets,  which,  in  part,  are  situated  in  this  animal 

>  Uric  acid  has  been  found  in  the  excretoiy  organ  of  the  Gtuieropoday 
Jacobson,  'Joum.  de  Phvs.'  t  91 ;  and  in  those  of  the  Xam^Z/t&rancAtata, 
Treviianus,  Zeitschrift,  &c. 

*  From  this  disk  extends  likewise,  by  the  side  of  the  dark  spongy  Bub- 
stance,  into  the  circular  union  of  the  canals,  which  run  in  the  centre  of  the 
radiated  rows  of  articulated  pieces,  a  cylindrical  calcareous  part,  itself  arti- 
culated. The  author  considers  this  part  to  be  analogous  to  the  stem  of  the 
Pentacritim^  but  become  internal  by  the  formation  of  the  dorsal  integu- 
ment. The  disk  appears  to  be  the  base  of  the  pedicle,  fixed  in  Pentacriwus, 
The  canals  are  analogous  to  those  for  which  we  see  tiiie  perforations  in  the 
fossil  remains. 
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by  the  niouth.  In  the  Helix,  Bu4:cinum,  and  all  the  Gaster^ 
opodu  in  which  the  shell  is  developed,  the  excretory  organ 
(the  mucous  sac  of  authors)  is  large^  and  its  circulation  is  as 
described  above.  It  opens  in  these  by  a  canal  near  the  anus, 
or  directly  by  a  wide  opening  into  tfie  respiratory  sac.  In 
the  last  case^  which  is  general  in  the  branchiated  spiral  Gas- 
terapodoj  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  animal, 
by  means  of  it,  can  occasionally  respire  air,  as  well  as  water ; 
which  last  is  the  ordinary  medium  of  the  aeration  of  its  blood. 

In  the  Cephalopoda  two  papilliB  open  on  each  side  below 
the  rectum,  leading  into  two  cavities  communicating  toge- 
ther, through  which  the  veins  of  the  animal  traverse.  These 
veins,  particularly  those  from  the  viscera,  are  covered  with 
glandular  processes  or  appendages,  which  secrete  matter, 
sometimes  accumulating  into  considerable  concretions,  evi- 
dently formed  of  carbonate  of  lime.  They  also  give  out  a 
mucous  fluid.  As  has  been  shown  by  Cuvier,  they  commu- 
nicate internally  with  the  veins,  and  air  blown  into  the  latter 
escapes  from  their  secreting  pores  into  the  cavity  in  which 
they  are  found.  The  hepatic  vein  separately  enters  the  cava 
before  its  bifrircalion,  and  does  not  join  the  other  visceral 
veins ;  and  Cuvier  notices  that  the  latter  enter  the  cava  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  flow  of  blood,  and  the  orifices  of  the 
visceral  and  hepatic  veins  being  near,  the  blood  of  one  might 
be  directed  into  the  other.  Is  this  an  intermediate  state  of 
circulation  between  that  in  which  the  intestinal,  ovarian,  &c. 
blood  goes  to  the  liver,  and  that  in  which  the  hepatic,  intesti- 
nal and  ovarian  blood  all  goes  to  the  excretory  organ?  The 
•bile-ducts  likewise  pass  through  this  cavity,  and  are  also  fur^ 
nished  with  appendages,  which  probably  secrete  a  similar 
matter  to  that  formed  by  those  of  the  veins.  * 

The  excretory  organs  are  more  or  less  circumscribed.  We 
see  on  their  internal  surface  depressions,  which  might  be  mis- 
taken for  the  open  orifices  of  vessels,  and  in  some  species  air 
blown  into  these  openings  gains  access  into  canals  extending 
in  the  manner  of  vessels  into  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy, and  which,  from  their  connection  with  the  water  without, 
are  perhaps  analogous  to  the  bydroferous  canals  in  the  Radi* 
ata.  No  molluscous  animal  has  been  shown  to  possess  ab- 
sorbents; hence  the  necessity  of  the  hard  parts  being  external, 
and  out  of  the  circulation,  as  these  animals  have  no  means  of 


'  Cuvier  supposes  these  processes  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  fluids 
from  the  cavities  in  which  they  are  found.  But  these  cavities  are  not  shut 
sacs.  Prof.  Grant  considers  &e  processes  on  the  ducts  to  be  analogous  to 
the  pancreas, 

2h 
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providing  for  the  gradual  growth  aad  change  of  an  internal 
skeleton  by  the  deposition  and  subtraction  of  its  compound 
particles. 

CILIA. 

The  bronchia  J  tentacles,  edges  of  the  mantle,  extremity  of 
the  foot,  internal  surface  of  the  siphons,  &c.  are,  in  these  ani- 
mals, more  or  less  covered  with  vibratile  cUiOy  or  setm,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  currents  in  the  water*  In  examining, 
under  the  microscope,  the  intestinal  tube  of  the  small  Briti^ 
species  of  Chiton^  taken  from  the  living  animal,  the  author 
observed  a  peculiar  motion  on  the  external  surfure  of  its  pos- 
terior part.  This  arises  from  the  passage  of  the  intestine 
through  the  secreting  organs,  which  lie  between  the  viscera 
and  the  foot  The  same  has  been  observed  on  the  intestine 
of  the  Cepholopodaj^  which  also  passes  through  the  secreting 
sac,  and  also  on  the  appendages  to  the  veins  of  those  animals. 
The  water  appears  to  enter  the  secreting  cavities  from  the 
existence  of  cilia.  The  existence  of  the  curious  appearance 
produced  by  the  existence  of  the  cilia^  was  noticed  by  Mul- 
ler,^  Heyde,^  Diquemare,^  Leuwenhoek,^  lister,^  Baker,' 
&c.  By  some  of  these,  from  the  imperfection  of  their  instru- 
ments, the  i^pearance  was  attributed  to  the  circulation. — 
RaspaU'  has  shown  that  many  of  the  animalcules  described 
by  authors,  are  merely  vibratile  parts  of  higher  animals ;  and 
many  more  instances  of  the  same  mistake  might  be  given. — 
Dr.  Sharpey'  has  shown  that  some  of  the  higher  Vertebrata 
are  ciliated,  as  mav  be  seen  in  the  branchi^  of  the  tadpole. 
Swammerdam'  ana  Cams*  in  the  embryo  of  the  Paludina^ 
StiebeP  and  Hugi^  in  that  of  the  Lymnausj  Grant^  in  that 
of  the  Bttccinunij  and  Leuwenhoek,^  Home,'  and  Cams'  in 
that  of  the  Unio^  have  noticed  a  rotatory  motion  of  the  em- 
bryo  in  the  ovum^  evidently  owing  to  the  action  of  these  ciUoy 
though  Cams  does  not  attribute  it  to  this  cause,  and  Home 

>  Professor  Grant  notices  '*a  remarkable  peristaltic  action"  of  tke  glands 
of  the  Loligo.    Jam.  Journal,  1826. 

*  Hist.  Vermium,  &c.        '  Anatomia  Mytuli.         ^  Encv.  Meth.  Aetima. 

*  Arcana  Naturae.  •  Exercit.  Anatomie.        'On  tne  Microscope. 
•Bull.  Sciences  Nat  1827;  Isis,  1829;  and  Ann.  Sci.  d'Obserration,  1. 

^  Edin.  Med.  Sc  Surg.  Joum.  1830.    Li  a  paper  read  before  the  linneaa 

Society,  in  1834,  the  author  lays  claim  to  a  few  observations  previously 

made  by  Dr.  Sharpey,  and  recorded  in  the  paper  here  referred  to,  in  the 

Med.  &  Surg.  Joum.,  which  the  author  had  not  seen. 

J  Bibel  der  Natur.      '  Von  den  i&uaseren  liebensbedingungen,  &c.  1824. 

*  Arch,  der  Physiol,  vol.  ii.  « Isis,  1823.  «  Edin.  Joum.  1Q28. 

^  Arcan.  Natur.    ^  Croonian  Lecture.    *  Neue  Untersuchungen,  &c.  1832 
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considered  the  rotation  caused  by  the  yibratile  cilia  in  the 
ova  of  the  Acephala  to  be  caused  by  a  species  of  Vibrio  get* 
ting  into  the  interior  of  the  embryo,  and  feeding  upon  it. — 
The  latter  has  given  figures  of  this  supposed  animalcule  in 
its  different  stages  of  growth,  and  his  representation  is  merely 
that  of  a  branchial  process.  The  author  of  these  pages  has 
noticed  that  the  hydroferous  vessels  of  the  Bero&j  and  of  other 
Sadiataj  are  internally  covered  with  cilia.  He  has  not  been 
able  to  find  them  at  all  in  any  crustaceous  or  cirrhopodous 
animal ;  nor  in  the  water-breathing  larva  of  insects.  Dr. 
Sharpey  observed  them  on  the  branchia  of  the  Patella  and 
ChitoHf  and  on  those  of  the  Annelides,  He  was  unable  to 
see  them  in  the  Tvnicaia ;  but  he  might  have  done  so  by  the 
aid  of  a  more  powerful  lens,  covering  the  meshes  of  the  bran- 
chial cavity ;  they  are  remarkably  small  in  these  animals. — 
On  the  branchuB  of  the  CephaU^da  the  author,  though  he 
has  had  every  facility  of  investigation,  has  not  foimd  these 
organs,  so  general  in  water-breaSiing  animals ;  if  they  exist 
there,  they  are  particularly  minute.  They  are  present  in  the 
ActinuB  (m  the  stomach  and  branchial  cavity ;  and  remarkable 
on  the  thread-like  bodies  dependant  firom  the  sides  of  the  Act. 
plumosa.  In  the  Annelides  they  are  only  partially  found. — 
Their  use  being  to  excite  oiurrents  in  the  water,  they  are,  per- 
haps, only  found  when  there  is  no  muscular  apparatus  to  an- 
swer that  end.  These  cilia  vary  in  size ;  sometimes,  invi- 
sible with  a  lens  of  -^  of  an  inch  focus,  they  may,  occasion- 
ally, be  discerned  with  one  of  weak  power,  or  even  by  the 
naked  eye. 

The  piercing  or  excavation  of  rocks,  wood,  &c.,  by  these 
animals,  has  been  the  subject  of  some  dispute,  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  performed ;  and  firom  the  ravages  committed 
by  them  on  shipping,  &c.,  is  a  matter  of  interest. '  Some 
writers,  as  Montague,*  Turton,^  and  Osler,^  doubting  the 
possibility  of  its  being  effected  by  the  action  of  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  valves,  moved  by  the  muscles  of  the  animal,  have 
supposed  the  secretion  of  a  solvent  fluid.  Were  the  exist- 
ence of  organs  which  might  secrete  it  demonstrated,  it  is  not 
probable  tibat  a  fluid  capable  of  dissolving  so  many  different 
substances, — ^rocks  of  different  compositions,  wood,  lava,  ma- 
drepores, &c., — could  be  formed ;  or,  if  so,  act  on  the  sur- 
rounding bodies  without  injuring  the  shell  of  the  animal. — 
Others,  as  Reaumur,^  Argenville,^  &c.  have  believed  that  the 

'  Blondel,  sur  les  lithodomes,  Mem.  Acad.  Sci.  Par.  t.  i.    Parsons,  Phil. 
Tians.  vol.  xv.    Rousset,  sur  lesTarets,  1733.    SeUius,  Hist.  Tered.  1733 
'Linn.  Trans.        * Conchological  Dictionary.        ^  PhO.  Trans.  1826. 
*  Mem.  Acad.  Sciences,  1710.  <  Id.  loo.  1712. 
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rocks  are  bored  when  soft ;  but  this  certainly,  in  many  cases, 
cannot  be  the  case. '  They  who  believe  the  phenomenon  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  action  of  the  valves,  differ  as  to  the 
way  in  which  they  suppose  them  to  act ;  some  thinking  it  is 
by  a  filing,  others  by  a  rotatory  motion.  All  animals  which 
have  the  power  of  exciting  currents  in  the  water,  appear  to 
be  able  to  excavate  the  most  solid  materials  when  they  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  such  currents ;  thus  other  animals, 
besides  the  Lamellibranchiatay  have  such  a  power.  The 
Patella^  for  instance,  when  sticking  to  a  rock  of  soft  texture, 
forms  a  hole  or  pit,  sometimes  an  inch  in  depth  ;  and  this  it 
appears  to  do  by  the  action  of  the  streams  of  water,  brought 
in  by  the  circle  of  branchial  processes,  situated  around  the 
foot,  a  cast  as  it  were  of  which  may  be  seen  on  the  floor  of 
the  cavity.  This  hole  cannot  be  made  by  the  shell,  as  it  fits 
exactly  in  it,  and  is  of  a  figure  such  as  to  allow  of  no  rotation. 
The  HipponyXf*  another  similar  gasteropode,  forms  cavities 
in  the  Patella  and  other  shells  to  which  it  adheres.  In  the 
piercing  bivalves  we  always  find  the  apices  of  the  valves  in  a 
particular  direction,  being  constantly  superior  when  the  bore 
is  inclined ;  and  it  is  certain  there  can  be  no  rotation,  as  the 
cavity,  in  many  instances,  does  not  admit  of  it  The  crypts 
of  the  Saxicavay  for  instance,  are  not  circular ;  hence  M.  de 
Bellevue  and  Osier  in  this  instance,  suppose  them  to  be  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  phosphoric  acid  secreted  by  the  animal, 
and  they  suppose  that  genus  to  inhabit  only  rocks  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  But  it  may  be  asked,  in  opposition, 
how  the  valves  of  the  animal  themselves  are  preserved  un- 
touched ?  Neither  is  it  true,  as  the  author  of  this  has  con- 
vinced himself,  that  the  Saxicava  is  found  only  in  chalky  and 
limestone  rocks.  The  valves  are  often  rounded  at  their  ex- 
tremity, or  so  thin  and  fi*agile  as  to  be  ill  adapted  for  mecha- 
nical action.  When,  as  in  the  Pholadesy  the  anterior  extre- 
mities appear  more  suited  for  such  an  effect,  they,  on  inspec- 
tion, commonly  present  no  appearance  of  having  been  worn 
by  such  an  usage;  on  the  contrary,  their  processes  seem  quite 
perfect,  whilst  the  sides  of  the  valves,  from  the  sliding  of  the 
animal  in  its  cell,  are  often  nearly  worn  through.  It  appears 
then  that  the  mechanical  apparatus  of  the  different  boring 
animals  of  this  class  is  insufficient  to  account  for  their  power 
of  excavation ;  and  we  must  attribute  it  principally  to  the  ac- 

"  The  history  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Pozzuoli  has  been  brought  for- 
ward on  this  point,  by  many  authors.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has 
been  inundated  by  the  sea,  at  which  time  its  pillars  were  bored  as  they  are 
now  seen.     See  Lyell,  Geolog-y ;  and  Stark,  Brewster's  Edin.  Joum.  vol.  v 
*  Such  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 
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tion  of  the  ciliated  foot  and  tentacles  causing  a  never-ceasing 
vortex  at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  cell.  In  some  of  these 
animals^  too,  the  body  is  much  produced^  having  the  tube  of 
its  mantle  garnished  with  its  continuous  brancht<By  the  cilia 
of  which  must  give  great  force  to  the  rushing  column  of  wa- 
ter. If  any  species  make  use  of  its  valves  as  adjutory,  it 
would  be  the  Teredo^  which  attacks  the  hard  planks  of  ships. 
On  inspection,  these  certainly  seem  well  adapted  to  act  as 
fine  rasps  ;  and  though  it  has  been  said  by  Turton  that  they 
do  not  correspond  with  the  bore,  they  perhaps  are  so  used, 
aided  however  by  the  action  of  the  water:  here  however,  par- 
ticularly in  the  young  animal,  they  are  very  firagile,  and  would 
break  if  used  in  a  violent  rotatory  manner.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  author  has  found  the  Pholas  conoides  in  timber,  al- 
though its  valves  do  not  seem  in  the  least  adapted  for  such 
an  action.  According  to  Home,'  Hatchett  found  sawdust  in 
the  stomach  of  the  Teredo^  but  it  is  questionable  whether  this 
was  anything  more  than  the  ordinary  pulp  therein  contained. 

Certain  Annelides  apparently  possess  this  power  of  exca- 
vation. The  rocks  on  our  coast  are  piercea  by  a  minute 
worm,  probably  of  the  genus  Diplotis  of  Montague.  Its  mouth 
does  not  seem  adapted  for  such  an  action,  and  many,  like  the 
one  just  named,  have  their  branchite^  mouth,  and  tentacular 
appendages  ciliated ;  but  it  remains  for  future  investigation 
to  decide  whether  this  circumstance  gives  them  the  power 
which  they  possess.  It  appears  to  be  from  the  action  of  Vor- 
ticellcB  and  other  vibratile  animalcules,  that  the  erosion  noti- 
ced in  so  many  shells  at  the  beaks,  particularly  the  fluviatile 
ones,  takes  place.  At  the  beaks  the  laminte  are  softer,  and 
more  distant  from  each  other,  so  that  they  are  more  easily 
acted  upon  by  destructive  agents.  We  find  the  valves  of  the 
oyster,  Pecten^  iMtraria^  &c.  perforated  by  small  circular 
apertures  extemaUy,  leading  into  internal  cavities.  Dr.  Buck- 
land^  showed  this  to  depend  upon  the  action  of  a  zoophyte, 
which  Professor  Grant  ^  has  particularly  examined,  and  named 
Clionia  celata.  Dr.  Buckland  considers  the  holes  to  be  form- 
ed by  little  borers,  which  the  polypes  possess :  these,  how- 
ever do  not  exist,  and  the  author  believes  the  phenomenon  to 
be  caused  by  the  action  of  the  cilia  of  the  animal.^ 

All  the  Lamellibranchiata  are  inhabitants  of  the  water,  al- 
though some  will  live  for  months  in  a  dry  place,  provided  the 

1  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy. 
'  Rev.  W.  Coneybeare,  on  a  remarkable  class  of  organic  impressions,  Geo!. 
Trans.  1814.  ^  Fleming,  British  Zoology. 

*  Many  other  animals,  as  some  of  the  Cirrhopoda,  Baaiata,  &c.  excavate 
the  rocks  without  any  apparent  mechanical  means. 
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evaporatioii  of  the  water  within  their  valves  is  prevented. — 
The  Uniane$  and  Anodoni<B  will  live  a  very  long  time  in  mud 
without  the  access  of  any  other  water  than  that  contained  in 
it '  It  has  been  said  that  salt  water  bivalves  will  live  in  fresh 
water,  and  vice  ver9d,  Freminviller*  states,  that  the  Unia, 
Anodimtay  and  Cyclas,  are  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  to- 
gether with  the  TelUnay  VenuSj  &c.  Nilson  *  says  the  same 
of  some  part  of  the  Norwegian  shore.  From  the  following 
experiments  the  reader  will  perhaps  conclude  that  in  these 
places  there  is  an  influx  of  both  salt  and  fresh  water.  To  as- 
certain whether  respiration  could  go  on,  the  habitat  being  so 
changed,  the  author  took  a  portion  of  the  branchue  of  a  Moc- 
tra,  and  placed  it  in  fresh  water  for  one  minute ;  the  ciliay 
strongly  in  action  before  the  experiment,  stopped  in  their  vi- 
bration, and  could  not  be  restored  by  immersion  in  sea  water. 
Five  grains  of  common  salt  were  added  to  an  ounce  of  fresh 
water,  and  a  portion  of  the  hranchite  placed  in  the  solution, 
when  the  vibration  ceased.  In  a  solution  of  ten  grains  of 
common  salt  to  an  ounce  of  fresh  water,  the  vibration  was 
continued,  as  it  was  in  a  solution  of  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce. 
In  a  solution  of  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce,  it  went  on  for  a 
time,  but  shortly  stopped.  After  a  portion  of  branchial  mem- 
brane had  been  stopped  in  its  action  by  momentary  immersion 
in  a  strong  brine,  or  in  fresh  water,  it  was  restored  by  the  se- 
cond solution  of  ten  grains  to  the  ounce ;  but  a  Maciraj  of 
which  the  branchi^  were  exposed  for  a  longer  period  to  the 
action  of  fresh  water,  did  not  recover  itself,  though  directly 
afterwards  returned  to  its  native  element  Sea  water,  or  a 
solution  of  two  grains  of  common  salt  to  an  ounce  of  fresh 
water,  immediately  stopped  vibration  in  the  CycUis^  and  other 
fresh-water-breathing  MoUuaca.  A  minute  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  added  to  fi^sh  water,  and  a  rather  greater 
quantity  dissolved  in  sea  water,  rendered  them  irrespirable. 
It  would  seem  from  this,  that  although  perhaps  some  of  these 
animals  may  bear  a  slight  change  as  to  the  freshness  or  salt- 
ness  of  the  water,  (and  perhaps  those  species  inhabiting  estu- 
aries do  so  more  than  others),  yet  this  capacity  must  be  very 
limited.  The  Cardiac  Mactr<By  AmphidesnuB^  &c.,  found  in 
marshes  on  the  coasts,  become  diseased  and  die  when  the 
water  becomes  concentrated  by  evaporation,  or  when  it  loses 
its  saltness  by  mixture  with  fresh.  The  Mytili  found  in  fi^sh 
water  docks,  are  probably  fresh-water  species  brought  from 

*  Beudant,  sur  la  possibilite  de  faire  vivre  des  MoUusques  fluv.  dans  les 
eaux  salees.    Stark,  Brewst.  Edinb.  Jour.,  iy.    Adansou,  Acad.  Sci.  1789. 
'  Jamieson's  Edin.  Joum.  vol.  iv.  *  Mollusca  of  Sweden. 
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iorei^  rivers,  and  which  perhaps  have  survived  their  immer- 
sion in  salt  water  during  their  voyage,  by  having  kept  their 
valves  constantly  closed ;  some  species  of  Mytilus  are  known 
to  inhabit  fresh  water.  It  appears  certain,  that  in  those  rivers 
where  the  UnioneSy  AnodfmtiBy  and  CycladeM  abound,  th^ 
cease  to  be  found  where  the  water  becomes  salt. 

Having  shown  the  fatal  effect  which  would  be  produced  by 
the  concentration  of  the  sea  water  on  the  branchiae  of  its  bi- 
valve inhabitants,  it  is  worth  enquiry  how,  in  those  animals 
which,  on  the  retreat  of  the  tides,  are  exposed  to  the  desic- 
cative  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  this  concentration  is  prevent- 
ed. Those  animals  which  have  naked  ciliated  branchiae  have 
the  power  of  retracting  them  into  sheaths,  when  ihey,  like 
many  species  of  Doris,  frequent  the  bare  rocks ;  or,  if  this 
power  of  withdrawing  them  does  not  exist,  as  in  other  spe- 
cies of  DoriSy  the  THtaniay  Eoliday  &c.,  they  take  care  to 
cover  themselves  with  the  wet  AlgcBy  or  to  lurk  in  shady  cre- 
vices. The  Patellay  in  hot  days,  sticks  firmly  to  the  rocks, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  confined  moisture.  The 
AfcidtiB  frequent  pools  among  the  rocks,  which  are  not  drain- 
ed at  low  water.  The  ActiniiBy  LobulariiSy  &c.,  adhere  to  the 
dripping  under-surface  of  the  cliffs,  or  frequent  shady  places. 
The  Polypifera  either  reside  in  deep  water,  or  find  a  habitat 
where  the  sun  does  not  reach  them.  Those  Lamellibranchi- 
aia  which,  like  the  common  muscle,  are  exposed  on  the  bare 
rocks  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  have  the  valves  fitting 
to  each  other  most  exactly,  preventing  all  evaporation. — 
When  the  valves  are  open  at  any  part,  the  animal  either  in- 
habits deep  water,  as  many  species  of  PecteUy  or,  when  left 
dry  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  has  the  power  of  burrowing  in  the 
mud  or  sand.  The  Gasteropoda  also  hide  themselves  from 
the  sun,  although  their  bronchia  axe  not  much  exposed. — 
Walking  along  the  sandy  beach,  we  see  numerous  holes  lead- 
ing to  the  branchuB  of  bivalve  and  other  animals,  which,  by 
so  boring,  protect  themselves  from  the  effects  of  evaporation, 
and  obtain  a  supply  of  water,  loaded  with  nutrient  matter. 

The  phenomenon  called  ^  animal  phosphorescence^'  being, 
perhaps,  peculiar  to  eiliated  animals,  the  author  has  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  whether  it  may  not  be  owing  to  the  vi- 
bration of  these  cilia.  In  an  Annelidcy  perhaps  the  Nereis 
noctilitca  of  authors,  which  presents  this  phenomenon  very 
beautifully,  covering,  in  great  numbers,  the  nets  of  the  fisher- 
men when  they  are  taken  up  from  ihe  sea,  he  found  that  the 
luminosity  stopped  when  the  action  of  the  cilia  ceased ;  that 
it  was  most  vivid  when  they  were  most  active ;  and  that  the 
tremulousness  and  imsteadiness,  occasionally  accompanying 
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the  phosphoiescence^  appeared  to  correspond  with  an  inter- 
ruption which  sometimes  took  place  in  the  vibration  of  the 
cilia.  The  author  would  infer  from  this  that  the  two  actions 
are  concomitant,  but  he  knows  of  no  other  proof  that  the  one 
is  the  cause  of  the  other. ' 

(To  he  eaniinued.) 


Art.  YUl.'^ Letter  on  the  present  state  of  the  Hon,  Company  s 


fiotaoical '  Garden  at  Calcutta. 
^  Qoousque  tandem  abutere  patientia  nustra  ?  *' 


Sir, 


Of  the  few  scientific  institutions  in  India,  none 
is  better  and  more  generally  known  than  the  H.  £.  I.  Com- 
pany's botanical  garden  at  Calcutta,  the  store-house  in  which 
the  indefatigable  industry  of  Dr.  Roxburgh  and  Dr.  Buchanan 
Hamilton  accumulated  tne  rich  treasures  of  the  Indian  Flora, 
which,  augmented  by  the  present  superintendent,  were,  a  few 
years  ago,  through  the  liberality  of  the  Hon.  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, distributed  all  over  Europe.  While  this  unequalled  mu- 
nificence has  naturally  attracted  the  interest  of  all  botanists 
towards  the  noble  establishment,  still  kept  up  with  the  same 
munificence  in  the  East, — alas,  few  but  actual  visitors  are 
aware  of  the  rapid  decline  into  which  this  garden  has  sunk ! 

While  the  home  and  local  governments  evince  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  promote  science  and  spread  the  light  of  knowledge 
over  India, — while,  through  their  fostering  care  several  scien- 
tific institutions  have  of  late  sprung  up  in  India, — ^it  remains 
an  enigma  how  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  usefiil  institutions 
should  have  been  allowed  to  sink  to  its  present  state,  which 
hardly  justifies  the  application  of  the  epithet  ^^  botanical ''  to 
the  garden. 

The  latter  assertion  may  probably  appear  incredible,  as  it 
indeed  appeared  to  the  writer,  although  repeated  assertions  to 

^  Borlase  says,  and  the  fishermen  believe,  that  when  tliis  phosphorescence 
is  viyid,  it  presages  a  storm.  On  the  luminousness  of  the  Mollusca,  see 
Pliny,  Hist  Nat;  Reaumur,  Mem.  Acad.  Sci.  Par.  1723;  and  Marsiffli, 
Act  Bon.  vol.  ii.,  &c.  The  observations  of  Beccaria  ^c.  seem  to  prove  that 
the  light  is  not  owing  to  any  chemical  principle,  and  that  it  exists  in  ex- 
actly such  circumstances  as  the  cilia  would  continue  to  vibrate  under. 

When  the  cilia  have  their  vibration  stopped  by  any  application,  they  are 
no  longer  visible.  From  this  circumstance,  Raspail  concludes  lliat  their 
8a>pearance  is  an  occular  deception,  due  to  an  enussion  or  scintillation  from 
the  branchia. 
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the  same  effect,  have  of  late  years,  through  the  public  press, 
circulated  all  over  India.  Several  visits  to  the  garden,  paid 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  true  state,  have  tended  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  statements  concerning  the  Hon.  Company^s 
^botanical'  establishment  at  Calcutta. 

On  entering  the  garden  the  eye  is  struck  with  all  the  gran- 
deur of  an  Indian  vegetation.  As  a  pleasure-ground,  laid  out 
in  tolerably  good  taste,  and  kept  in  exemplary  order  by  some 
hundred  and  fifty  workmen,' — a  more  beautiful  spot  could 
hardly  be  found.  But  now, — ^you  stop  before  the  nearest  tree, 
and  are  desirous  of  ascertaining  its  name,  its  properties,  its 
habitat, — you  ask,  of  course,  for  a  catalogue ; — there  exists 
fw  catalogue*  of  the  Hon.  Company's  'botanical '  garden ! ! ! 

To  some  of  the  trees  are  tied  little  slips  of  bamboo,  marked 
with  BengaUee  characters.  If  you  happen  to  be  a  Bengallee 
scholar,  you  will  wonder  at  what  the  writer  intended  to  ex- 

Eress,  and  after  all  you  will  be  not  a  bit  wiser  than  you  would 
ave  been,  had  you  never  passed  an  examination  in  that  lan- 
guage in  Writers'  Buildings.  You  send  for  one  of  the  "  ser- 
dar  malices"  (native  head  gardeners),  perhaps  the  only  man 
upon  the  establishment  who,  with  no  small  trouble,  is  able  to 
decipher  his  own  hand-writing,  in  which  you,  with  no  less 
trouble,  may  recognise — a  Latin  name — ^written  and  pronoun- 
ced in  Bengallee ! ! !  The  poor  native  has,  at  any  rate,  com- 
plied with  your  wish ;  if  you  like,  you  may  go  a  step  farther, 
— ask  for  the  properties  or  the  habitat  of  the  tree ; — whether 
the  information  thus  gained  is  calculated  to  be  of  any  use,  is 
another  consideration. 

Suppose  on  your  way  to  the  gardens  you  have  picked  up  a 
weed  from  the  road-side;  it  is  an  old  firiend  of  yourS,  you  have 
seen  it  a  thousand  times  in  the  jungle,  and  you  think  you  may 
now  identify  it  in  the  'botanical'  garden.  If  you  happen  to 
see  it  there,  you  think  perhaps  you  may,  without  a  cat^dogue, 
ascertain  its  name  by  referring  to  the  herbarium ; — ^there  is  no 
herbarium  in  the  Company* s  '  botanical  garden.  If  a  man 
in  India  breaks  a  branch  from  a  tree,  and  wants  to  know  its 
name,  he  will  be  obliged  to  carry  his  specimen  to  Europe,  and 
consiQt  the  herbarium  of  some  museum  or  botanical  garden ; 
strange  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  yet  a  melancholy  truth. 

To  find  out  the  plan  upon  which  this  garden  is  arranged, 
amounts  next  to  an  impossibility;  it  would  at  least  appear  so 


'A  by  no  means  astonishing  number,  considering^  the  vast  area ;  only 
their  himds  might  be  employed  in  something  better  dian  keeping  the  weeds 
out  of,  and  the  gravel  in,  the  walks. 

'It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  Dr.  Roxburgh  published  a  catalogue. 
Vol.  III.— No.  30.  n.  s.  2  i 
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by  finding  a  Nipalese  pine  surrounded  by  trees  indigenous  to 
Bengal,  or  some  inhabitants  of  Malacca,  so  densely  crowded, 
in  such  a  *  sable  throng,^  as  though  it  were  the  intention  of 
the  superintendent  to  try,  on  a  large  scale,  with  how  little 
free  access  of  air  vegetation  may  be  carried  on.  Such  heap- 
ing together,  such  disregard  to  geographical  distribution,  may 
perhaps  pass  by  way  of  experiment ;  whether  the  total  absence 
of  plots  allotted  to  the  lannean  arrangement  or  the  natural 
families,  in  a  *  botanical'  garden,  may  pass  under  the  same 
head,  is  another  question :  be  this  as  it  may,  the  botanical 
student  will  search  in  vun  for  either. 

This  establishment,  forming  a  no  small  item  in  the  Com- 
pany's annual  expenses,  ought  to  prove  of  some  little  use  to 
the  public, — particularly  now  that  Calcutta  boasts  a  medical 
college  for  natives.  How  far  the  students  can  study  Botany 
in  a  ^botanical'  garden,  without  catalogue^  herbarium ^  artifi- 
cial or  natural  arrangement^  is  unnecessary  to  speculate  upon; 
it  would  be  a  more  desirable  topic  for  speculation,  to  point 
out  the  most  expedient  manner  in  which  this  fallen,  but  still 
noble  institution,  might,  instead  of  proving,  as  it  of  late  has 
done,  a  bar  to  science, — be  restored  to  its  original  piupose, 
which  the  liberality  of  its  supporters  and  the  public  at  large 
have  a  right  to  expect ;  viz.,that  of  promoting  science, — ^in 
short,  that  of  being  a  botanical  garden. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Philaletbs,* 

May,  1839. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Th£  CoUopteris^s  Manual ;  containituf  the  LamellicomM  of  Ltn- 
funu  and  Fabricius.  By  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  F.R.S.,  t.L.S., 
F.Z.S.,  &c.  6cc.    8to.  pp.  126.  4  pi.    London :  H.  G.  Bohn,  1837. 

2.  Ute  ColeopterisVs  Mafuud^part  the  second,-  ccntainifuf  the  predanmi 
Land  and  Water  Beetles  of  Linnceus  and  Fabricius,  By  the  same.  8to; 
pp.  184, 4  col.  pi.  London :  1838. 

The  appearance  of  these  works,  together  with  the  numerous  memoirs 
published  in  our  various  journals  and  transactions  devoted  to  Natural 
History,  fully  prove  the  feet  that  scientific  exotic  Entomology,  so  long 
neglected  hy  English  entomologists,  (if  we  except  the  venerated  names 
of  Kirhy  and  Leach),  is  at  length  gaining  a  share  of  that  attention 
which  had  heen  bestowed,  almost  exclusively,  upon  the  insect  produc- 

*  Communicated  to  the  Magazine  with  an  authentic  signatiu^. £d. 
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tions  of  our  own  island.  It  would  cany  us  into  too  wide  a  ield  to  spe- 
culate upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  an  extension  of 
scientific  research ;  but  we  cannot  but  observe^  that  now  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  classification  attract  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
student  of  Zoology,  the  absurdity  of  limiting  our  views  to  the  produc- 
tions of  a  given  spot  has  become  more  and  more  evident.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  find  Mr.  MacLeay  himself  remarking,  that  "  if  the  natural  sys- 
tem is  ever  discovered,  it  will  assuredly  be  in  the  insect  world,  where, 
owing  to  the  multitudes  of  species,  the  linkings  of  the  great  chain' of 
nature  will  necessarily  be  most  evident."  Whilst,  however,  we  admit 
this  in  respect  to  the  natural  relations  existing  among  the  insect  tribes 
themselves,  there  are  other,  and  certainly  not  less  important,  views  of 
the  subject  to  be  obtained  by  the  investigation  of  the  species  of  particu- 
lar districts.  A  knowledge  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  insects, 
— ^their  internal  and  external  anatomy, — and,  above  all,  their  relation 
with  nature  in  genera), — ^may  be  acquired  or  improved  by  the  exami- 
nation even  of  local  collections,  properly  studied.  Who,  for  instance, 
is  not  aware  of  the  eminent  service  rendered  to  Botany  by  Mr.  Robt 
Brown  8  work  on  the  Flora  of  New  Holland  ?  We  make  these  re- 
marks, being  aware  how  many  there  are  who  either  suppose  that  when 
they  have  amassed  a  large  collection  of  animals,  they  have  done  all  that 
is  necessary  for  science ;  or  who  think,  and  even  constantly  assert  in 
print,  that  the  discovery  of  the  natural  system  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
ne  plus  ultra — ^the  "ultimus  JiwU"  ('Annul.  Javan.  Pref.')  of  their 
observations. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive,  en  passant,  that  the  writer  of  the  works 
now  under  notice  has  not  confined  his  attention  to  the  latter  kind  of 
investigations.  This  will  appear  evident  from  the  following  passage, 
written  in  answer  to  the  objection  that  the  lamellicom  beeties  (genus 
ScarabiBus,  Linn.)  ought  not  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  beetle 
tribes.'^  ''There  are  sufficient  reasons  why  the  lamellicoms  should  pre- 
cede Cicindela  or  Caralms.  It  is  not  merely  the  simple  structure  of 
the  stomach,  it  is  not  their  vast  bulk  or  strength  (on  which  little  stress 
can  be  laid),  but  it  is  in  the  important  functions  they  perform,  it  is  in 
relation  to  tiie  economical  purposes  of  the  human  race,  that  they  ought 
to  take  precedence.  They  are  of  greater  utility  to  man  than  nearly  all 
other  groups,  in  checking  the  over-luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation ; 
in  reducing  to  powder  the  mightiest  monarchs  of  the  forest;  in  purify- 
ing the  air  by  ourying  all  that  is  noxious  and  disgusting,  and,  at  the 
same  time  they  give  fertility  to  the  land,  by  carrying  to  the  roots  of 
v^tation  the  richest  of  manures.  As  to  numbers,  both  of  genera  and 
species,  they  greatiy  surpass  the  Cicindelid^B  or  even  the  Carabid€B  ; 
and  in  the  number  of  individuals  of  species,  they  appear  amongst  the  most 
prolific  of  insects." — (Pt  ii.  Pref.  p.  viii).  Without  adopting  the  au- 
thor's opinion,  that  the  lamellicoms  are  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the~ 
insect  tribes,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  these  observations  are  founded 

>  This  was  their  position  in  the  writings  of  Linneus  and  Fabricius,  but 
the  French  authors  placed  the  CicindeUs  and  Carabi  at  the  head  of  the  Co-" 
leoptera  from  tiicir  more  perfecUy  organized  mouths. 
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upon  an  extended  view  of  nature,  although  we  are  inclined  to  look  at 
the  subject  in  a  still  more  genera)  manner,  and  not  to  limit  the  ques- 
tion, as  Mr.  Hope  appears  inclined  to  do,  to  the  advantages  they  im- 
part to  man. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  give  the  reader  some  account  of 
these  works.  Instead  of  adopting  the  course  pursued  by  so  many  of 
our  modem  entomologists,  of  describing  the  new  species  contained  in 
his  magnificent  collection,  Mr.  Hope  has  thought  mat  it  would  confer 
more  service  upon  science,  were  he  to  review  the  species  of  beetles  de- 
scribed by  Linnseus  and  Fabricius,  many  of  which,  either  from  having 
been  too  concisely  described,  or  from  having  some  erroneous  habitat 
given  to  them,  have  been  either  entirely  overlooked,  or  greatly  confused* 
by  more  recent  writers.  The  attempt  to  rescue  these  species  from  obU- 
vion,  and  to  phice  them  in  their  true  genera  and  subgenera,  is  worthy  of 
great  praise.  The  possession  by  the  Linnean  Society  of  the  Linnean  cabi- 
net, as  well  as  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  s  collections,  described  and  labelled  by 
Fabricius,  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  chief  continental  wri- 
ters, and  the  possession  of  a  very  large  collection,  containing  many 
authentic  specimens,  described  by  Fabricius,  from  the  collections  of 
Lee,  Dniry,  Francellon  and  others,  have  certainly  placed  the  author  iu 
a  very  favourable  situation  for  such  an  undertaking,  which  has  been 
attempted  in  the  following  manner. 

The  first  part  commences  with  a  table,  containing  a  list  of  the  Lin- 
nean Scarahai  and  Lucani,  the  true  locality  of  each^species,  and  its 
modem  gemis  or  subgenus,  each  occuppng  a  single  line,  as  in  the  ta- 
ble of  the  lamellicoms  of  Olivier  given  by  Mr.  Hope  in  this  Magazine 
for  January  last.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  series  of  observations  on  ma- 
ny of  the  species,  where  a  change  of  habitat,  genus,  &c.  is  required^ — 
Then  follows  a  similar  table  of  the  lamelHcom  beetles  described  by  Fa- 
bricius, with  similar  observations  upon  the  doubtful  species.  After  this 
follow  the  descriptions  of  various  new  genera,  the  majority  of  which  had 
been  indicated  and  dissected  by  Mr.  Kirby,  whose  collection  and  ma- 
nuscripts, now  in  the  possession  of  the  Entomological  Society,  have 
been  resorted  to.  An  appendix  is  given,  containing  additional  notes 
and  a  revision  of  the  family  Goliathida, 

The  second  part  commences  with  a  table  and  similar  observations 
upon  the  Linnean  CieindeUe  and  the  Fabrician  Cicindelida  ;  then  fol- 
low similar  tables  and  observations  on  the  Linnean  and  Fabrician  Ca- 
rabi  ( Carahidm  Leach) ,  and  the  Linnean  and  Fabrician  aquatic  beetles ; 
the  part  terminating  with  descriptions  of  some  new  genera  and  species. 

As  the  various  notes  and  observations  are  made  in  the  order  in  which 
the  species  occur  in  the  works  of  Linnaeus  and  Fabricius,  it  necessarily 
happens  tliat  much  irregularity  exists  in  the  arrangement  of  the  great 
mass  of  information  conveyed  in  tliese  pages ;  for  instance,  amongst 
tlie  ''remarks  and  annotations  on  the  Linnean  Cicindelida,"  we  find  a 
tabular  sketch,  and  a  long  dissertation  upon  the  Carabideous  family 
Elaphrida,  some  of  the  species  of  which  were  considered  by  Linnaeus 
as  CicindeUs,  Again,  in  the  remarks  upon  the  Fabrician  "  Cicinde- 
loidea"  we  have  a  tabular  list  of  all  the  modem  genera  of  that  group, 
with  observations  upon  each  genus ;  then  follow  the  remarks  upon  the 
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Fabrician  species,  includiug  the  descriptions,  not  only  of  new  genera 
founded  upon  them,  but  also  of  completely  new  species. — ^We  can- 
not but  think  that  if  these  remarks  and  annotations  had  exhibited 
more  method,  they  would  have  possessed  much  more  utility ;  the 
notes  upon  the  species  might  have  been  restricted  in  their  extent,  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  given  upon  the  species  of  Olivier  in  this  Maga- 
zine. The  tabular  views  given  of  the  modem  groups  of  genera,  might 
have  formed  a  distinct  part  of  the  work,  arranged  according  to  their  re- 
lations ;  and  the  descriptions  of  all  the  new  genera  and  species  ought 
to  have  been  confined  to  a  separate  appendix.  These,  it  is  true,  are 
but  points  of  editorial  arrangement,  and  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
miUtate  against  the  value  of  the  facts  and  observations  themselves ;  but 
we  must  be  allowed  to  enter  our  protest,  as  we  perceive  that  Mr.  Mac- 
Leay  has  also  done,  against  the  establishment  of  the  mass  of  new  fami- 
lies, terminating  in  ioUe,  into  which  the  old  Linuean  genera  are  cut  up 
by  Mr.  Hope  and  some  recent  French  authors,  as  Messrs  Laporte  and 
Brulle,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Kirby,  in  his  American  insects.  The  Cara- 
bida  alone  are  formed  into  no  less  than  forty  of  such  families  by  Mr. 
Hope,  without  any  table  being  given  to  show  their  classification  or  re- 
lations inter  se.  We  must  also  object  to  the  nomenclature  of  such 
groups.  Thus  whilst  we  h&ve.Meffacepkalidce,  Maniicoridee,  Cicin- 
delida,  Agrid<ey  &c.,  formed  firom  the  feminine  names  Megacephala, 
&c.,  we  find  CUtniaAa,  from  the  masculine  CUsnius,  Anthred?&,  Le- 
brada  &c.  from  the  feminine  Anthra  &c.  We  do  but  repeat  the  opi- 
nion already  expressed  by  us  in  this  work,  that  the  uniform  termination 
in  ida,  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Kirby,  ought  to  be  retained  for  the  groups 
equivalent  with  the  genera  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  "  families  naturelles  "  of 
Latreille.  We  would  also  suspgest  the  advantage  of  the  future  parts,  as 
well  as  the  promised  second  edition,  undergoing  a  more  careful  revision, 
&s  the  present  parts  exhibit  many  proofs  of  great  haste  in  their  compo- 
sition. For  instance,  m  p.  13  (part  ii)  Apteressa,  Hope,  is  called  both 
a  genus  and  a  subgeni]ys ;  the  same  thing  occurs  with  Jlpolotnapterus, 
(p.  48.)  Grapkipterus  is  called  Graphiptera  (p,  52) ;  and  mmierous 
other  lapsus  calami  might  be  pointed  out. 


Art.  II. — Hymenoptera  Britannica;  Oxyura,    Auctore  A.  H.  Haliday. — 
Fascic.  1.  pp.  16.    London :  H.  Baillidre.    1839. 

The  present  brochure  contains  the  commencement  of  a  Monograph  of" 
the  British  Oxyurous  Hymenoptera,  and  includes  the  genus  Procto- 
trupes,  Latr.,  of  which  nineteen  species  are  described  with  great  care. 
We  know  no  one  so  well  qualified  for  such  a  task  as  Mr.  Haliday,  and 
look  forward  with  interest  to  the  appearance  of  the  succeeding  ya^cicu/t 
of  the  work. 
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SHORT  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Breeding  of  the  Crowbill  in  Gloucesternhire. — On  the  13th 
of  this  month  (April)  as  I  was  pajssing  by  a  plantation  of 
larch  and  Scotch  firs,  the  note  of  the  crossbill  attracted  mj 
attention,  (having  been  from  home  all  the  winter  I  had  sup- 
posed that  these  birds  had  left),  and  on  looking  up,  I  observed 
an  old  bird,  that  appeared  much  disturbed  at  my  presence. — 
Presently  another  bird  flew  into  the  same  tree,  which,  from 
its  mottled  plumage  and  difficult  flight,  I  concluded  was  a 
young  one.  There  was  a  nest  at  the  spot  from  which  this 
bird  flew,  and  there  appeared  to  be  another  bird  in  it.  I  left 
them  for  a  short  time,  and,  on  returning,  both  the  old  birds 
were  in  the  tree,  and  one  of  them  was  in  the  act  of  feeding 
the  young  bird,  which  fluttered  its  wings  on  being  fed. 

Tlie  next  day  I  again  visited  the  tree ;  the  old  birds  fled 
on  my  approach,  and  not  being  able  to  see  the  young  bird,  I 
concluded  that  it  had  either  been  enticed  away  by  the  parents, 
or  that  it  was  in  the  nest.  On  climbing  up  to  the  nest,  how- 
ever, I  found  it  deserted;  it  was  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  Scotch 
fir,  about  20  feet  from  the  ground,  and  4  feet  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  branch.  The  exterior  of  the  nest  was  composed 
of  dead  larch  and  spnice  twigs,  within  which  it  was  formed 
of  dead  grass,  and  some  tender  dry  stalks  of  plants,  rendered 
warm  and  compact  with  wool ;  and  the  whole  was  lined  with 
horse-hair. 

The  edge  of  the  nest,  on  one  side,  was  completely  plaster- 
ed over  with  the  faeces  of  the  yoimg  birds  or  bird,  for  I  am 
inclined  to  think  there  was  only  one  reared.  I  could  not  dis- 
cover, either  in  the  nest  or  on  the  ground,  any  remains  of  eggs. 
The  nest  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  just  deserted :  its 
diameter  was  5^  inches,  its  depth  2  inches  within,  and  mea- 
sured 3  inches  across  the  concavity.  I  have  preserved  it  as 
a  specimen. 

We  have  had  the  crossbills  in  considerable  numbers  for  the 
last  two  years ;  they  feed  solely  on  the  seeds  of  the  larch,  as 
those  of  the  spruce  fir  do  not  come  to  perfection  here.  These 
birds  have  been  accused  of  attacking  the  apple-orchards  in 
France ;  in  1837  that  fiiiit  was  very  abundant  close  to  a  plan- 
tation where  they  were  constantly  at  work,  and  yet  they  never 
touched  it. 

P.S. — I  have  again  witnessed  tlie  old  bird  feeding  the 
young  one. — J,  Brown. — Cotstoold  Hills ;  Aprily  1839. 
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Breeding  of  the  Crossbill  in  Surrey, — I  have  been  informed 
since  I  wrote  to  you,  that  two  nests  with  eggs  had  been  met 
with  by  the  labourers  in  the  Holt  forest,  but  Uiat  they  did  not 
observe  them  until  the  trees  in  which  they  were  placed  had 
been  felled,  so  that  the  eggs  were  broken.  This  was  in  Fe- 
bruary last, — confirmatory  of  the  very  early  nidification  of 
this  bird.  I  have  been  rather  surprised  at  not  finding  a  nest 
in  the  plantation  here,  although  I  have  caused  diligent  search 
to  be  made,  and  the  crossbills  have  been  and  still  continue 
numerous.  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  this  to  the  number  of 
squiiTels  we  have,  whilst  there  are  very  few  in  the  Holt,  and 
they  are  great  devourers  of  eggs.  I  think  of  proclaiming  war 
against  them  very  soon. — H,  L.  Long, — Hampton^  nearFarn- 
ham,  Surrey;  May  2wd,  1839- 

Carnivorous  propensity  of  the  Squirrel. — In  the  able  Mo- 
nograph on  the  genus  Sciurus  which  has  appeared  in  the  two 
hist  numbers  of  your  valuable  periodical,  the  author  has  neg- 
lected to  notice  the  fact,  that  the  squirrel  is  occasionally  a 
camivarou^  animal.  The  same  remark  applies  to  all  the 
works  on  Natural  History  which  I  have  examined.  That 
such  however  is  the  case,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting, 
having  obser^^ed  the  fact  many  times  during  the  last  three 
years.  I  believe  1  may  add  that  the  squirrel  prefers  animal 
food  in  a  living  state. 

I  first  observed  the  fact  in  the  spring  of  1836 ;  when,  hav- 
ing occasion  to  clean  out  the  cage  of  some  young  kingfishers 
which  I  had  bred  up,  I  left  them  on  the  table  in  a  room  in 
which  three  half-grown  squirrels  were  allowed  to  play.  On 
my  return,  I  found  one  of  the  squirrels  busily  employed  in 
plucking  the  feathers  fi'om  the  head  of  one  of  the  birds«  The 
following  day  a  young  cuckoo  was  placed  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, when  it  was  quickly  attacked  by  a  squirrel,  which  seized 
it  under  the  wing,  where  it  was  safe  firom  the  blows  aimed  at 
it  by  the  bird.  In  a  few  minutes  the  animal  had  eaten  a 
great  portion  of  the  ribs  of  one  side,  so  that  the  air  inspired 
escaped  firom  the  wound;  it  had  also  eaten  through  ih^.  femur 
and  muscles  of  the  thigh.  Shortly  after  the  other  squirrels 
joined  the  first,  and  partook  of  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate 
bird.  I  several  times  repeated  this  experiment,  both  with 
living  and  dead  birds,  and  invariably  found  that  the  squirrels 
would  forsake  their  vegetable  food  for  the  more  agreeable  ani- 
mal diet. 

I  was  then  residing  in  the  heart  of  Wiltshire,  and  on  men- 
tioning the  fact  to  the  shepherds,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  fire- 
quently  very  keen  observers  of  the  habits  of  wild  animals,  I 
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found  that  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  squirrels  to 
be  seen  in  the  act  of  devouring  young  birds,  particularly  in 
the  copses  that  intersect  the  bleak  downs  of  Wiltshire.  In- 
deed, one  shepherd  assured  me,  that  one  evening  in  autumn 
he  observed  a  severe  struggle  between  a  wood-pigeon  and  a 
squirrel,  among  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  that  the  latter  proved 
victorious,  and  began  devouring  his  victim.  The  fact  appears 
strange,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  my  in- 
formant. I  have  bred  upwards  of  a  dozen  squirrels,  taken 
when  a  few  days  old,  and  in  nearly  every  case  have  observed 
the  fact  above  mentioned. — Charles  Coward, — 1,  Bridge  Ter- 
raccy  Southwark ;  April  4/A,  1839. 

Distribution  of  the  Marsupialia. — The  foDowing  para- 
graph, extracted  from  a  volume  that  probably  has  not  come 
under  the  notice  of  many  naturalists,  is  especially  interesting 
as  illustrative  of  Mr.  Swainson^s  views  of  the  distribution  of 
marsupial  animals.  It  contains,  I  believe,  the  first  intimation 
that  such  a  group  is  to  be  found  among  the  feathered  tribes. 
The  author  is  a  plain  sailor,  but  evidenUy  an  observing  man, 
and  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  the  information  he  conveys 
to  us. 

King  Penguin :  "  They  lay  but  one  egg,  which  they  carry 
in  a  pouch  under  their  bellies,  very  similar  to  that  in  which 
kangaroos  carry  their  young.  In  this  pouch  it  remains  dur- 
ing the  period  of  incubation,  which  is  about  seven  weeks. — 
Their  flesh  is  not  good  for  food,  but  we  used  to  make  use  of 
their  eggs,  of  which  we  robbed  them,  and  this  they  would  per- 
mit us  to  do,  without  making  the  least  resistance,  being  so 
tame  that  we  could  catch  them  with  our  hands,  or  knock  them 
down  with  a  stick,  whenever  we  felt  disposed.  When  rob- 
bed of  their  egg^  they  would  lay  again.  They  commence  lay- 
ing in  November,  and  by  depriving  them  of  their  eggs,  they 
continue  to  lay  till  March." "In  the  Crozet  islands,  be- 
tween 46°  and  47°  S.,  between  46°  and  50°  E." 

*  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  and  Shipwreck 
and  Residence  for  two  years  on  an  Uninhabited  Island ;  by 
Charles  Medgett  Goodndge.'  P.  45.  Exeter :  1838. — Jona- 
than Couch. — PolperrOy  April,  1839. 
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Art.  I. — On  the  Relative  Ages  of  the  Tertiary  Deposits  commonly 
called  "  Cray,  "  in  the  Counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  By 
Charles  Ltell,  Esq.,  V.P.6.S. 

In  the  course  of  last  year  I  visited  several  parts  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  examined  the  tertiary  depo- 
sits there  called  "crag,"  principally  with  a  view  of  satisfying 
myself  respecting  the  following  points : — ^First,  the  direct  su- 
perposition of  the  red  to  the  coralline  crag,  as  first  pointed 
out  in  1835,  by  Mr.  Charlesworth ; »  Secondly,  whether  the 
remains  of  Mammalia  were  really  imbedded  in  regular  and 
undisturbed  marine  strata  in  the  Norwich  crag,  as  affirmed 
by  the  writer  above  mentioned ;  Thirdly,  whether  the  propor- 
tion of  recent  shells,  as  compared  with  the  extinct,  was  de- 
cidedly larger  in  the  Norwich  crag,  so  as  to  indicate  a  pos- 
teriority in  age  relatively  to  the  Suffolk  crag. 

Red  Crag  of  Suffolk  overlies  Coralline. — First,  in  regard 
to  the  superposition  of  the  red  to  the  coralline  crag,  I  found 
this  fact  exhibited  in  distinct  sections  at  Ramsholt  and  Tat* 
tingstone,  as  indicated  by  Mr.  Charlesworth,  and  in  quarries 
near  Sudbum,  to  which  I  was  directed  by  Mr.  Bunbury.  In 
both  the  former  localities, — ^Tattingstone  and  Eamsholt, — the 
red  crag  rests  on  the  denuded  surface  of  the  older  or  coralline 
deposit. 

At  Sutton,  near  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk,  a  large  excavation 
has  been  made  at  the  point  of  junction ;  and  Mr.  W.  Colches- 
ter, a  zealous  collector  of  the  fossils  of  these  beds,  had  the 
kindness  to  cause  an  artificial  section  to  be  made,  expressly 
to  enable  me  to  see  more  distinctly  the  manner  of  the  junc-* 

*  London  and  Edinburgh  Phil.  Mag.  August,  1835,  p.  81, 
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tion  of  the  two  deposits,  which  is  sufficiently  remarkable. — 
The  older  or  coralline  mass  is  chiefly  composed  of  commi- 
nuted shells  and  zoophytes,  the  calcareous  sand  thus  con- 
stituted being  divided  by  thin  horizontal  layers  or  flags  of 
impure  limestone,  which  however  are  not  continuous.  It  is 
evident  that  the  calcareous  sand  had  acquired  a  certain  de- 
gree of  consistency  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  before  the  red 
crag  was  thrown  down,  for  it  is  seen  to  have  been  perforated 
by  numerous  PholadeSy  the  tortuous  holes  of  which  descend 
six  or  eight  feet  below  the  top  of  the  coralline  crag,  and  still 
contain  tfie  shells  of  the  Pholas^  while  the  remainder  of  the 
cylindrical  hollow  has  been  filled  with  difierently-coloured 
sand  derived  from  the  superincumbent  deposit.  There  is  also 
another  proof  of  the  inferior  mass  having  obtained  a  certain 
degree  of  consolidation  before  it  was  denuded.  The  loose 
upper  crag  at  Sutton  does  not  rest  everywhere  on  a  level 
foundation  of  subjacent  coralline  crag,  but  abuts  abruptly 
against  a  vertical  wall  or  clifl'  of  the  older  formation,  as  shown 
in  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  39).     This  buried  clifi*,  eight  or 
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ten  feet  high,  may  be  traced  at  Sutton,  running  in  a  direction 
N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  in  some  spots  may  be  seen  slightly  over- 
hanging. In  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  a  deceptive 
appearance  of  distinct  alternations  of  red  and  condline 
crag  is  often  produced,  when  a  vertical  section,  parallel  to 
the  line  of  junction,  is  laid  open.  Even  where  the  buried 
precipice  of  coralline  crag  has  not  been  perpendicular,  but 
merely  having  a  vwy  steep  slope,  an  artificial  cut  at  a  high 
inclination  may  so  intersect  alternately  the  red  and  coralline 
crag,  as  to  leaa  to  the  conclusion  which  I  first  entertained  at 
Sutton,  of  a  real  intercalation  of  the  two  formations.  Some 
of  the  apparent  anomalies  seen  in  like  manner  in  the  stratifi- 
cation of  the  red  crag,  may  sometimes  be  ascribed  to  the  de- 
position, on  the  steep  sloping  sides  of  submarine  sand-banks, 
of  new  matter  of  a  mfferent  colour  and  composition.  When 
these  are  afterwards  cut  through  in  the  steep  slope  of  a  sea- 
cliff',  we  occasionally  see  patches  of  the  more  modem  bed 
adhering  like  plaster  to  the  face  of  the  older  one. 

At  Tattingstone,  in  Suffolk,  ttie  inferior  or  coralline  crag 
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consists  chiefly  of  greenish  maxl,  with  only  a  few  stony  beds. 
Here  the  number  of  corals  is  so  small,  and  the  shells  for  the 
most  part  are  so  comminuted,  that  the  distinctness  of  the  in- 
ferior mass  from  the  red  crag  is  far  less  striking  than  on  the 
north  of  the  river  Deben.  I  caused  a  pit  about  seven  feet 
deep  to  be  sunk  in  the  jvtA  at  Tattingstone  Hall  farm,  pierc- 
ing the  lowest  part  there  exposed  of  the  coralline  crag, 
through  green  marls,  with  intervening  layers  of  flaggy  lime- 
stone, two  or  three  inches  thick.  At  the  bottom  of  this  pit  I 
found  marl  of  the  same  character,  containing  a  large  Nucukif 
Venus  avatttf  and  some  other  shells;  when  ^e  workmen  were 
stopped  by  Uie  quantity  of  water  which  flowed  in.  One  of 
the  flaggy  beds  of  limestone  was  almost  of  a  brick  red  colour, 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  comminuted  shells,  like  the  green 
marl. 

Although  the  upper  crag  at  the  point  of  junction  is  here 
(at  Tattingstone)  very  like  the  lower  formation,  yet  we  can 
recognise  it  by  the  presence  of  Fusus  contrarius,  Turritella 
terebra^  and  other  shells  which  are  wholly  wanting  in  the 
lower  bed. 

FluviO'tnarine  Crag  of  Southtaoldy  S^c. — Before  ofiering 
any  general  remarks  upon  the  fossils  of  the  coralline  and  red 
crag,  I  shall  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  crag  of  Nor- 
wich, or  ^^ammaliferous  crag''  as  it  has  been  termed  by  Mr. 
Charlesworth,  which  is  the  principal  object  of  this  paper. — 
By  examining  this  crag  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Southwold 
and  Norwich,  I  soon  satisfied  myself  that  instead  of  being  of 
purely  marine  origin,  like  the  deposits  abeady  alluded  to,  it 
IS  a  fluvio-marine  formation,  containing  everywhere  an  inter- 
mixture of  land,  fresh-water,  and  sea  shells,  with  the  bones  of 
Mammalia  and  fish.  I  first  examined  this  crag  at  Thorpe, 
near  Aldborough,  where  it  extends  to  the  sea-coast.  I  did 
not  observe  its  junction  with  the  subjacent  coralline  crag, 
but  was  informed  by  Capt.  Alexander  that  the  latter  crops 
out  from  beneath  it  upon  the  beach,  where  it  is  exposed  for 
200  yards  at  low  water,  being  there  called  the  "Thorpe  rocks," 
which  are  broken  up  for  building  stone.  Sizewell  gap,  seve- 
ral miles  to  the  nor^,  is  the  most  northern  point  to  which  the 
the  coralline  crag  has  yet  been  traced.  But  it  is  at  Southwold, 
about  ten  miles  north  of  Thorpe,  that  the  Norwich  or  fluvio- 
marine  crag  is  most  largely  developed.  It  may  there  be  stu- 
died both  in  a  continuous  line  of  sea-clifi*,  and  in  several  large 
pits  scattered  through  the  interior.  It  is  very  variable  in  mi- 
neral composition,  consisting  of  sand,  shingle,  loam,  and  la- 
minated clay  in  regular  strata,  some  of  which  bear  marks  of 
very  tranquil  deposition.    A  thickness  of  about  forty  feet  is 
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sometimes  exposed  in  one  section,  as  in  the  cliff  at  Easton 
Bavant,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  N.E.  of  Southwold. — 
The  marine  shells  are  here  spread  through  a  thickness  of  ten 
and  sometimes  fifteen  feet,  chiefly  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
deposit  here  laid  open.  Some  of  the  bivalves,  as  Uie  Nucula 
Cobboldi<B^  Tellina  obliquay  and  Mya  arenaria,  have  both 
valves  united,  and  have  not  suffered  by  attrition,  although  as- 
sociated, not  only  with  land  and  freshwater  shells,  but  with 
rolled  fish-bones,  and  the  bones  and  teeth  of  Mammaliaj  as 
of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse  and  deer.  Capt.  Alexan- 
der, whom  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  as  my  guide,  inform- 
ed me  that  in  one  bed  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  which  is  most 
rich  in  marine  shells,  and  which  is  only  fix)m  four  to  six  inches 
thick,  he  found  the  tooth  of  a  horse,  buried  with  sand,  in  the 
mouth  of  a  large  specimen  of  the  Fusus  striatus.  I  learnt 
from  the  same  gentleman,  that  the  bones  of  Mammalia  are 
firequentiy  met  with  in  the  same  bed  as  those  of  fish,  marine 
shells,  and  Crustacea ;  and  in  more  than  one  instance  I  was 
enabled  myself  to  verify  this  fact  He  also  showed  me  the 
tooth  of  a  Mastodon  J  washed  out  of  the  cliffs  between  Dun- 
wich  and  Sizewell,  which  may,  without  hesitation,  be  refer- 
red to  the  same  formation. 

In  tracing  the  fluvio-marine  deposit  firom  the  cliffs  of  Eas- 
ton Bavant  to  the  northward,  in  the  direction  of  Kessingland, 
I  found  distinct  layers  of  flinty  shingle  regularly  interposed 
between  the  shelly  beds,  so  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  refer- 
ring to  the  Norwich  crag  those  strata  of  sand  and  shingle  on 
this  coast,  which  so  much  resemble  the  sandy  portions  of 
the  plastic  clay  of  the  London  and  Hampshire  basins. 

I  examined,  with  Capt.  Alexander  for  my  guide,  several 
inland  pits  of  Norwich  crag  near  Soutiiwold;  and  in  one  of 
these  in  the  parish  of  Henham,  on  the  propertv  of  Lord  Strad- 
brooke,  I  picked  up  mammiferous  bones  ana  teeth,  firom  an 
undisturbed  bed  containing  marine,  fireshwater,  and  terrestrial 
shells.  Among  the  fireshwater  shells  I  found  a  species  of 
Cyrena,  which  appears  to  be  one  of  the  varieties  of  that  var 
riable  species,  Cyr.  trigonula^  found  at  Grays  in  Essex,  and 
elsewhere.  In  each  of  the  different  localities  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood, as  in  those  of  the  red  crag  of  Suffolk,  some  shells 
are  found  which  are  not  met  with  at  other  spots ;  the  whole 
assemblage,  however,  agrees  very  closely  with  that  derived 
from  the  pits  around  Norwich,  to  the  consideration  of  which 
I  shall  now  pass. 

Crag  near  Nortcich, — The  crag  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Norwich  is  interposed,  in  patches  of  variable  thickness,  be- 
tween the  chalk,  on  which  it  rests,  and  a  dense  bed  of  gravel 
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by  which  it  is  almost  everywhere  covered.  It  is  only  in  somd 
vaUeys,  like  that  of  the  Yare,  where  denudation  has  extended 
down  to  the  fundamental  chalk,  that  the  crag  is  partially  ex- 
posed at  the  surface. 

The  various  excavations  made  for  chalk  and  sand  at  Bra- 
merton  and  Whitlingham,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yare,  and 
at  Thorpe  and  Postwick,  on  the  left  bank,  places  within  four 
or  five  miles  of  Norwich,  all  agree  in  presenting  beds  of  sand, 
loam,  and  gravel,  in  which  we  observe  a  mixture  of  marine, 
land,  and  freshwater  shells,  with  ichthyolites  and  bones  of 
Mammalia.  It  is  clear  that  these  beds  have  been  accumu- 
lated by  successive  deposition  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  near 
the  mouth  of  a  river.  Mr.  Woodward,  in  his  account  of  the 
Norfolk  crag,  has  described  the  drilled  surface  of  the  chalk  at 
Postwick,  showing  that  it  had  remained  for  some  time  expos- 
ed to  the  action  of  marine  perforating  animals,  before  the  crag 
was  thrown  down :  and  similar  facts  were  pointed  out  to  me 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clowes,  of  Yarmoutfi,  respecting  the 
chalk  at  Whitlingham.  That  gentleman  presented  me  with  a 
fragment  of  chalk,  perforated  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  by 
the  Pholas  crispata^  the  shell  still  remaining  at  the  bottom 
of  its  cylindrical  cavity,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  filled 
with  loose  sand,  which  had  fallen  in  from  the  incumbent  crag. 
The  chalk  of  this  place  when  bored  by  the  PholaSy  was  either 
exposed  in  the  bed  of  the  tertiary  sea,  or  at  least  was  not  yet 
covered  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  sand  and  loam. 

Among  other  observations  which  prove  the  gradual  depo- 
sition of  the  tertiary  strata  themselves,  I  may  mention  that 
Capt.  Alexander  found  the  tusk  of  an  elephant  at  Bramerton, 
to  which  there  were  many  SerpuUe  attached ;  a  fact  which 
also  demonstrates,  together  with  many  others,  that  the  bones 
of  quadrupeds  were  really  washed  down  into  the  sea  of  the 
Norwich  crag,  and  were  not  introduced  afterwards  by  dilu^dal 
action,  as  has  been  sometimes  suspected. 

Although  many  freshwater  shells  have,  by  dint  of  careful 
search,  been  detected  in  the  Norwich  beds,  they  are  never- 
theless rare  in  comparison  with  the  marine  Testacea,  and  the 
terrestrial  species  are  still  more  rare.  Mr.  J.  B.  Wigham 
however  informs  me,  that  in  one  of  the  beds  at  Thorpe,  near 
Norwich,  there  is  a  great  predominance  of  freshwater  shells, 
most  of  which  cannot  be  preserved,  as  they  fall  to  powder  on 
being  exposed  to  the  air.  In  the  pits  of  Thorpe  last  men- 
tioned, the  same  gentleman  found  the  tooth  of  a  Masfodon  in 
the  bottom  of  the  deposit,  near  the  chalk,  together  with  pec- 
tens  and  other  marine  shells.  He  also  discovered,  in  1 838, 
at  Postwick,  together  with  the  remains  of  fish,  and  marine 
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shells,  the  left  side  of  the  upper  jaw  of  a  McLsiadon^  contain- 
ing the  second  true  molar,  and  in  the  socket  the  indication  of 
another,  namely,  the  first  molar.  This  fragment  was  suffi- 
ciently perfect  to  enable  Mr.  Owen,  to  whom  I  submitted  it, 
to  refer  it  to  Mastodon  longirostriSy  a  species  also  foimd  at 
Eppelsheim.  With  these  remains  of  a  huge  pachyderm  were 
associated  the  teeth  and  jaw  of  a  field-mouse,  larger  and  with 
stronger  teeth  than  the  common  species,  (Arvicola  arvalisj 
Cuv.).  These  fossils  were  accompanied  also  by  the  bones  of 
birds,  together  with  remains  of  several  fish,  such  as  the  Pla- 
tax  and  Myliobates.  The  horns  of  stags,  together  vidth  bones 
and  teeth  of  the  horse,  pig,  elephant,  and  other  quadrupeds, 
have  also  been  detected  at  Postwick,  Thorpe,  Bramerton,  and 
other  localities  of  crag  near  Norwich.  The  association  here, 
as  in  so  many  other  places,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  of 
the  remains  of  the  Mastodon  and  horse,  is  remarked  by  Mr. 
Owen  as  a  subject  not  vnthout  interest. 

In  addition  to  spots  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Yare,  near 
Norwich,  I  visited  several  others,  such  as  Belaugh  and  Wrox- 
ham,  to  the  north  of  Norwich,  and  between  that  city  and 
Horstead.  In  all  these  I  found  the  same  kind  of  crag  inter- 
posed between  the  superficial  gravel  and  the  chalk ;  the  shells 
consisting  for  the  most  part  oi  Fusus  striatit't,  Turritella  te- 
rehray  Ceriihium  punctaium^  Pectuncnlus  variabilisy  Tellina 
obliqua,  TeL  calcareay  Cardium  edule^  and  Cyprina  vulgaris. 

Proportion  of  recent  shells  in  Norwich  Crag. — The  infor- 
mation which  I  was  most  desirous  of  obtaining  respecting  the 
Norwich  crag  generally,  was  the  degree  of  the  resemblance  of 
its  shells  to  those  of  the  Suffolk  crag  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
those  of  the  existing  seas  on  the  other.  In  accomplishing 
one  part  of  this  object,  I  have  been  particularly  indebted  to 
Mr.  J.  B.  Wigham,  of  Norwich,  whose  labours  alone  have 
nearly  doubled  the  number  of  shells  which  had  been  previ- 
ously obtained  from  this  formation,  and  who  has  most  liberal- 
ly placed  his  entire  collection  at  my  disposal.  I  have  also  to 
acknowledge  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Fitch,  of  Norwich.  I  re- 
ceived moreover  many  shells  of  the  Southwold  strata  through 
the  kindness  of  Capt.  Alexander,  several  of  them  belonging 
to  species  not  yet  discovered  near  Norwich. 

But  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  compare  the 
Norwich  shells,  amounting  to  111  in  number,  with  those  of 
the  Suffolk  crag,  had  I  not  obtained  the  kind  assistance  of 
Mr.  Searles  Wood,  with  opportunity  of  referring  to  his  ex- 
tensive collection.  Nor  would  Mr.  Wood  and  I  have  been 
able  to  institute  a  thorough  comparison  of  these  shells 
with  recent  species,  if  we  had  not  been  assisted  by  Mr. 
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George  Sowerby.  The  number  of  shells  of  the  Norfolk  crag 
known  in  1833,  when  Woodward  published  his  list,  amount- 
ed, according  to  that  author,  to  85  species ;  but  so  many  of 
these  consisted  of  mere  varieties  and  monstrosities  of  a  few  of 
the  commonest  species,  especially  Littorinaj  Fususy  and  Pur^ 
puraj  that  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  85  species, 
as  named  in  that  list,  to  about  58,  and  several  even  of  this  num- 
ber must  again  be  excluded  from  a  genuine  list  of  Norfolk  crag 
shells,  on  Uie  ground  of  their  consisting  of  fragments,  probably 
washed  in  from  pre-existing  beds  of  the  red  or  Suffolk  crag. 
The  total  number  known  in  1833  being  thus  brought  down  to 
less  than  60,  has  been  again  nearly  doubled  by  the  additions 
recently  made,  especially  by  Mr.  Wigham,  19  out  of  111  con- 
sisting of  land  and  freshwater  shells. 

It  will  naturally  be  thought  that  the  total  number  is  very 
small,  whether  as  compared  to  the  shells  of  the  British  seas, 
or  to  the  Fauna  of  the  Suffolk  crag,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  scantiness  of  this  number  is  not  owing  to  any 
want  of  industry  on  the  part  of  collectors,  nor  to  any  paucity 
of  individual  shells.  But  I  have  already  stated  that  the  de- 
posit has  a  fluvio-marine  character,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
in  brackish  water,  like  the  Baltic,  or  in  any  great  estuary,  the 
variety  of  species  is  far  less  considerable  than  in  the  salt  sea, 
latitude,  climate,  and  other  conditions  being  the  same.  A 
similar  scantiness  in  the  list  of  species  has  been  remarked  in 
those  tertiary  formations  which  extend  along  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  from  Basle  to  Mayence,  and  in  which  great  numbers 
of  land  and  freshwater  shells  are  intermingled  with  marine 
species,  the  same  strata  including  also  the  bones  of  Mamma* 
lia,  and  among  others,  at  Eppelsheim,  of  the  Dinotherium 
and  Mastodon  longirostris. 

Of  the  92  marine  shells  of  the  Norwich  crag,  Mr.  Wood  has 
recognized  73  as  common  to  the  red  crag.  This  enormous 
proportion  of  species  common  to  both  (about  78  per  cent.), 
struck  me  so  forcibly  when  collecting  at  Southwold  and  Nor- 
wich, that  1  at  first  began  to  suspect,  that  by  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  the  fossils  of  the  Norwich  beds  we  should  even- 
tually prove  them  and  the  red  crag  to  be  nearly,  if  not  wholly 
of  the  same  age.  But  the  application  of  another  test,  name- 
ly, the  per-centage  of  recent  species,  soon  led  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent result,  for  both  in  the  marine  and  freshwater  shells  of 
the  Norwich  crag,  we  have  found  between  50  and  60  per  cent, 
of  recent  species,  and  those  almost  exclusively  northern,  and 
nearly  all  British  shells ;  whereas  in  the  red  crag,  as  I  shall 
afterwards  more  frilly  explain,  there  are  only  30  per  cent.. 
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and  in  the  coralline  crag  only  19  per  cent,  of  recent  species 
oi  true  Mollusca. 

That  the  crag  of  Norwich  was  newer  than  that  of  the  red 
crag  of  Suffolk,  had  been  already  implied  by  Mr.  Charlesworth 
when  he  suggested  that  shells  of  the  former  had  probably  been 
washed  into  the  Norwich  beds ;  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Wood 
had  recognized  in  the  assemblage  of  Norfolk  shells,  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  existing  British  Fauna ;  but  it  is  most  satis- 
fiictory  to  have  these  conjectures  borne  out  by  a  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  shells,  a  task,  in  the 
execution  of  which  Mr.  Wood  and  myself  have  had  through- 
out the  assistance  of  Mr.  George  Sowerby,  without  whose 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  living  shells,  we  could  not 
have  arrived  at  such  positive  conclusions. 

Only  two  species  of  freshwater  shells  have  been  hitherto 
found  in  the  red  crag  of  Suffolk,  and  these  Mr.  Wood  col- 
lected at  Sutton,  namely,  three  individuals  of  Auricula  myth 
sotis,  and  a  single  specimen  of  Planorbis  tparginaius,  beloug- 
ing  to  that  variety  in  which  the  keel  is  slightly  prominent. — 
This  same  variety  of  PlanorbiSj  as  well  as  the  Auriculay  have 
both  been  discovered  in  the  Norwich  crag.  Amongst  the  other 
freshwater  species  in  this  crag,  I  may  mention  Cyrena  trigo- 
nuUij  which  occurs  both  at  Southwold,  and  at  Crostwick  near 
Norwich.  The  land  shells  consist  of  Helix  hispida  and 
H.  plebeiumy  common  British  shells,  and  two  perfect  speci- 
mens of  a  Helix  found  by  Capt.  Alexander  at  Southwold, 
which  bears  a  very  near  resemblance  to  the  Helix  turonensisj 
so  common  in  the  faluns  of  Touraine.  Of  the  92  marine  shells 
all,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  either  species  found  in 
the  red  crag,  or  now  living,  so  that  a  very  smsdl  number  seem 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  this  period. 

The  most  difficult  point  to  determine  in  respect  to  the  fos- 
sils of  the  Norwich  crag,  is  the  propriety  of  excluding  certain 
species  on  the  ground  of  their  having  been  probably  washed  in 
from  an  older  bed.  The  mere  circumstance  of  shells  being  com- 
mon to  the  red  crag,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  extinct  species, 
raises  in  itself  no  fair  presumption  against  their  belonging  to 
the  period  of  the  Norwich  beds.  For  some  of  the  commonest 
shells,  such  as  Mya  lata,  Tellina  obliqua^  Astarte  plana, 
Tellina  pretenuis,  Nucula  CobboldiiBy  Auricula  pyramidaUs, 
and  some  others,  are  extinct  species,  and  foimd  also  in  the 
red  crag  of  Suffolk :  yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  these  lived 
in  the  sea  of  the  Norwich  crag,  as  they  abound  in  it  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  although  some  of  them  are  fragile  shells, 
and  the  Acephala  have  occasionally  both  valves  united.     Nor 
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btLve  they  in  general  the  red  ferruginous  colour  by  which  the 
Ibsfiils  of  the  upper  crag  of  Suffolk  are  tinged.  I  may  how- 
ever remark,  that  the  fossils  of  the  Norwich  crag  have  also,  in 
some  places,  acquired  a  yellow  ochreous  colour,  so  that  the 

Jresence  of  this  character  does  not  at  once  stamp  a  shell  as 
aving  been  derived  from  the  more  ancient  bed.  When  there 
is  only  evidence  of  a  few  fragments  of  a  remarkable  shell,  such 
as  Hinnites  Dubuusoniy  or  when  I  have  only  met  with  one 
bouldered  specimen,  as  of  Murex  alveolattiSy  and  that  stained 
red,  I  have  rejected  them  as  spurious  without  hesitation. — 
The  greater  number  of  specimens  of  the  Fusits  contrarius 
which  are  broken  or  bouldered,  may  also  doubtless  be  refera- 
ble to  the  same  source.  This  last  point  however  is  one  of 
minor  importance,  as  a  conchologist  may  satisfy  himself,  by 
referring  to  an  extensive  series,  such  as  Mr.  Wood  possesses, 
that  the  Fustu  contrarius  is  merely  a  sinistral  variety  of  Fus. 
itriatuSy  a  fossil  which  properly  belongs  to  the  Norwich  crag, 
and  oS  which  Capt  Alexander  posseses  a  reversed  specimen 
from  Bramerton,  of  the  ordinary  striated  variety  with  angular 
whorls.  The  individual  last  mentioned  is  quite  perfect,  and 
free  from  ferruginous  stains. 

No  species  of  Terebraiula  was  enumerated  in  Woodward's 
list  of  die  Norfolk  crag  shells,  although  the  species  allied  to, 
if  not  identical  with,  Ter,  psittaaeaj  is  by  no  means  rare.  On 
the  other  hand.  Woodward  mentions  Ter,  plicatilis  as  being 
washed  out  from  the  chalk  into  the  crag.  Mr.  Charlesworth 
also  has  spoken  of  various  species  of  TerebratuUiy  and  other 
chalk  fossUs,  as  of  frequent  occuirence  in  the  crag  of  Norfolk. ' 
I  collected  many  TerebratuUe^  of  the  recent  species  before 
mentioned,  without  ever  happening  to  meet  with  any  derived 
from  the  chalk,  the  introduction  of  which  therefore  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  a  local  accident. 

It  becomes  a  question  of  greater  delicacy  and  difficulty 
when  only  one  entire  specimen,  or  a  small  number  of  broken 
specimens,  of  a  well-known  shell  of  the  red  or  coralline  crag 
have  been  met  with.  In  this  predicament  the  following  ten 
species  appear  to  stand  at  present. 

1  VoLUTA  Lamherti  Cardita  concentrica 

Cassis  hicatenatiu  Pecten  pUheius 

MvREX  costellifer  Astarte  ohlcnga 

BuccTNDM  eUm^ahim  Lucina  obliqua 

b  CkVLDiiiU  edvlvmm  10  Mactra  arcuato 

To  exclude  all  these  because  of  their  extreme  rarity,  would, 
I  think,  be  somewhat  rash,  because  we  have  as  yet  only  soli- 

>  Phil.  Mag.  No.  42.  p.  468,  Dec.  1835. 
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tary  examples  of  some  other  species  which  are  either  quite 
peculiar  to  the  Norwich  beds,  or  are  recent  speciesncTer  found 
in  the  red  crag.  Neveitheless,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  if 
we  reduce  the  list  of  marine  shells  by  ten,  on  the  ground  of 
doubts  entertained  respecting  the  auUienticity  of  the  species 
above  enumerated,  we  then  find  nearly  the  same  per-centage  of 
recent  species  in  the  marine  list  as  is  obtained  from  that  com- 
prising the  land  and  fi^eshwater  sheUs,  namely,  60  per  cent. 
In  regard  to  the  nineteen  land  and  freshwater  shells,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  any  individual  having  been  washed  in  from 
the  purely  marine  crag  of  Suffolk ;  so  fliat  when  we  have  ob- 
tained a  large  number  of  these,  they  will  yield  the  safest  test 
of  the  analogy  of  the  Fauna  to  that  now  existing. 

Norwich  Crag  Older  Pleiocene, — ^To  whatever  view  we  may 
at  present  incline  respecting  some  of  these  doubtful  shells,  the 
Norwich  crag  will  still  be  referable  to  some  part  of  the  older 
pleiocene  period,  according  to  the  classification  which  I  have 
adopted  in  the  *  Principles  of  Greology,'  while  the  red  and  co- 
ralline crag  of  Sufiblk  will  each  belong  to  different  parts  of 
the  miocene  epoch. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  chief  object  of  the  present  pa- 
per if  I  were  to  enter  into  any  details  respecting  the  fossil 
shells  of  the  red  and  coralline  crag,  the  examination  of  which 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  access  to  Mr. 
Wood^s  collection,  where  almost  every  species  is  illustrated 
by  abimdance  of  individuals.  Assisted  by  Mr.  George  Sow- 
erby  and  Mr.  Wood,  I  have  convinced  myself  that  out  of  345 
species  of  coralline  crag  shells,  67  are  identical  vrith  recent 
species,  being  about  19  per  cent. ;  while  out  of  230  species 
from  the  red  crag,  69  agree  with  living  species,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  about  30  per  cent. 

It  is  curious  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  recent  shells 
found  in  the  coralline  crag,  are  neither  met  with  in  the  red 
crag  nor  in  the  Norwich  formation.  They  disappear  in  the  in- 
termediate period,  which  may  be  attributed  principally  to  the 
fragile  nature  of  many  of  these  shells,  and  in  some  cases  to 
their  having  been  peculiar  to  deep  and  tranquil  water.  If 
they  should  hereafter  be  detected  in  beds  strictly  contempo- 
rary with  the  red  crag,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  would 
alter  the  proportion  of  30  per  cent,  because  with  them  we 
might  expect  to  bring  to  light  a  great  number  of  extinct  spe- 
cies, some  of  which  would  probably  agree  with  extinct  spe- 
cies of  the  coralUne  crag,  whilst  others  would  be  peculiar  to 
the  red  crag. 

Newer  Pleiocene  Deposits  in  Norfolk. — It  also  appears, 
from  an  examination  in  which  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Sowerby,  and 
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myself  have  been  engaged,  of  the  land  and  freshwater  shells 
obtained  from  the  superficial  lacustrine  or  fluviatile  deposits 
of  certain  parts  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  the  basin  of  the. 
Thames,  that  the  proportion  of  recent  species  in  these  forma- 
tions is  much  greater  than  in  the  Norwich  crag,  exceeding  90 
or  95  per  cent,  and  which  I  therefore  refer  to  the  newer  plei- 
ocene  or  pleistocene  period. '  I  allude,  not  only  to  certain 
deposits  at  Cromer  and  Mundesley  in  Norfolk,  the  shells  of 
which  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Fitch,  of  Norwich,  but  al- 
so to  those  of  Stutton,  Grays,  Ilford,  and  other  places  near 
London;  many  of  which  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the 
remains  of  extinct  Mammalia. 

The  chronological  order  in  which  these  various  tertiary 
groups  follow  each  other  in  an  ascending  series,  namely,  1st, 
the  coralline  crag ;  2ndly,  the  red  crag ;  3rdly,  the  mammal- 
iferous  or  Norwich  crag ;  and  4thly,  the  lacustrine  strata,  with 
mammalian  remains ; — ^has  been  correctly  indicated  by  Mr. 
Charlesworth,  in  a  paper  communicated  by  him  in  1836,  to 
the  British  Association.  In  that  paper  he  stated  that  the  pro- 
portion of  extinct  to  recent  shells  had  not  then  been  ascer- 
tained. It  is  now  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  palasontological 
test  of  age,  as  derived  from  the  relative  approach  to  the  recent 
Fauna,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  independent  evi- 
dence drawn  firom  superposition,  and  the  included  fragments 
of  older  beds.  At  the  same  time,  the  comparative  proportion 
of  recent  species  in  the  several  formations  affords  us,  I  con- 
ceive, a  considerable  insight,  not  only  into  the  order  of  se- 
quence, but  also  into  the  relative  distances  of  the  times  at 
which  the  deposits  were  formed. 

Extension  of  the  Norwich  Crag  into  Yorkshire. — In  a  for- 
mer number  of  this  Magazine  (vol.  viii.  o.  s.  p.  355),  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bean  of  Scarborough  has  described  a  deposit  of  sand 
and  clay,  containing  marine  shells,  as  occurring  near  Brid- 
lington quay.  It  was  exposed,  he  says,  for  a  few  yards  only, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour,  at  low  water,  near  the  plea- 
sure-ground called  the  ^^  Esplanade.'^  He  now  informs  me 
(May,  1839),  ^^  that  the  spot  is  inaccessible,  as  the  ground  has 

*  In  the  Appendix  to  the  French  translation  of  my  *  Elements  of  Geolo- 
gy,' I  have  proposed,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to  substitute  the  term  Pleio- 
cene  for  Older  Pleiocene,  and  Pleistocene  for  Newer  Pleiocene^  from  the  Greek 

9r^£f0Toy,  most,  and  xcuvof^  recent,  t  have  been  induced  to  make  this  inno- 
vation,  because  in  proportion  as  the  progress  of  science  calls  for  subdivisions 
of  these  periods,  tne  longer  terms  nave  become  more  inconvenient.  We 
have  often  for  example,  to  speak  of  the  older  and  newer  portion  both  of  the 
older  and  newer  pleiocene  epochs.  To  the  pleiocene  penod  I  have  referred 
those  strata  which  contain  between  40  and  70  per  cent  of  recent  specie&  of 
shells ;  to  the  pleistocene  those  in  which  the  per-centage  exceeds  70. 
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been  levelled,  and  a  wall  erected  next  the  sea.''  I  am  indebt- 
ed to  the  liberality  of  this  gentleman  for  having,  in  immediate 
compliance  with  my  request,  forwarded  to  me  a  set  of  shells 
which  he  obtained  from  these  beds,  that  they  might  be  exa- 
mined and  compared  with  the  collections  of  fossil  and  recent 
shells  in  London.  They  consist  of  about  85  species,  after 
omitting  certain  specimens  of  BalanuSy  Pecten^  Cardiumy  and 
Astarte^  too  imperfect  to  be  determined.  Of  these  35  no  less 
than  20  are  identical  with  living  species,  being  to  the  recent 
in  the  proportion  of  nearly  60  per  cent.,  a  per-centage  coin- 
ciding remarkably  with  that  previously  obtained  from  the 
Norwich  crag.  No  less  than  26  moreover  of  the  35  are  iden- 
tical with  species  already  obtained  from  the  Norwich  crag, 
which,  when  we  consider  that  the  latter  has  only  yielded  as 
yet  about  100  marine  shells,  affords  sufficient  ground  for  re- 
ferring the  Yorkshire  and  Norwich  deposits  to  one  and  the 
same  period.  Some  species,  moreover,  such  as  the  Nticula 
CobboldiiBy  so  characteristic  of  the  Norwich  beds,  were  found 
very  abimdantly  by  Mr.  Bean  near  Bridlington.  Of  the  nine 
species  not  as  yet  known  in  the  Norwich  crag,  five  are  recent, 
and  the  other  four  appear  to  differ  from  any  previously  known 
shells,  whether  fossil  or  recent.  They  belong  to  the  genera 
AstartCy  Turritellay  Naticaj  and  Margaritaj  and,  like  one  or 
two  extinct  shells  near  Norwich,  they  may  perhaps  prove  pe- 
culiar to  the  British  pleiocene  strata.  I  nave  received  no  in- 
formation at  present,  either  of  mammalian  remains  or  of  land 
and  freshwater  shells,  in  this  Yorkshire  portion  of  the  Nor- 
wich crag. 

Contemporaneous  Origin  of  the  Suffolk  Crag  and  tlte  Fa- 
luns of  Touraine, — There  is  one  more  subject  only  to  which 
I  shall  allude  before  concluding.  When  M.  Desnoyers  first 
explored  the  faluns  of  Touraine  and  the  crag  of  England,  of 
which  he  published  an  account  in  1825,'  after  visiting  Aid- 
borough,  among  other  places,  and  inspecting  the  coralline 
crag  of  that  neighbourhood,  he  ascribed  a  contemporaneous 
origin  to  the  Suffolk  crag  and  the  French  faluns.  I  was  then 
unwilling  to  embrace  this  opinion,  for  various  reasons.  In 
the  first  place  I  imagined  that  the  per-centage  of  recent  spe- 
cies, in  all  parts  of  the  English  crag,  was  much  larger  than 
that  of  the  Touraine  beds ;  for  the  shells  which  I  was  enabled 
to  submit  to  the  examination  of  M.  Deshayes  in  1829,  were 
chiefly  derived  either  from  the  Norwich  beds  or  the  red  crag, 
comparatively  small  progress  having  then  been  made  in  col- 
lecting the  fossils  of  the  coralline  crag.     Admitting  that  some 

1  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  cV  Hist.  Nat.  tome  ii.  p.  238. 
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of  the  identifications  then  made  by  M.  Deshayes  of  crag  shells 
with  recent  species,  were  erroneous,  it  was  still  unavoidable 
that  he  should  estimate  the  per-centage  for  ill  crag  shells, 
gathered  indiscriminately  from  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  crag, 
much  higher  than  we  now  find  to  hold  good  in  the  case  of 
the  red  or  coralline  crag  taken  separately.  Secondly,  I  re- 
jected the  idea  of  the  Touraine  beds  being  contemporaneous 
with  the  crag,  because  I  had  ascertained  that  the  fossils  were 
almost  entirely  of  distinct  species,  although  the  two  regions 
are  not  300  miles  distant  the  one  fix>m  the  other.  M.  Des- 
hayes also  pronounced  the  testaceous  Fauna  of  the  crag  to 
have  a  very  northern  aspect,  and  that  of  Touraine  an  almost 
tropical  character :  and  yet  the  crag  lies  in  the  52nd,  while 
the  faluns  are  in  the  48th  degree  of  latitude.  I  stated  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  *  Principles  of  Geology '  (1830),  that  so 
great  a  discordance  in  the  species  of  Testacea  inhabiting  two 
contiguous  seas  could  not  be  paralleled  in  the  present  state 
of  the  globe,  except  where  some  rare  combination  of  circum- 
stances occurs,  like  that  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  where  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  tract  of  land,  connected  on  the  one  side  with  Asia 
and  on  the  other  with  the  whole  of  Africa.  There  are  not 
even  10  per  cent  of  the  species  of  Touraine  fossil  shells  iden- 
tical with  shells  of  the  crag,  as  Mr.  Searles  Wood  has  deter- 
mined after  examining  for  me  a  collection  of  about  240  shells 
which  I  obtained,  in  1837,  from  M.  Dujardin,  the  same  col- 
lection from  which  the  figures  and  descriptions  were  taken  for 
M.  Dujardin's  paper  on  the  faluns,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  France.  Mr.  George  Sowerby  has  also 
assisted  me  in  the  carefiil  examination  of  the  whole  of  these 
Touraine  shells,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
recent  species  are  in  the  proportion  of  26  per  cent. 

I  am  now  therefore  disposed  to  come  round  to  the  opinion 
of  M.  Desnoyers,  that  the  red  and  coralline  crag  may  corre- 
spond in  age  generally  with  the  falims  of  Touraine ;  for  al- 
though the  assemblage  of  fossils  in  the  one  has  an  extremely 
northern,  and  that  of  the  other  a  southern  and  sub-tropical 
character,  yet  they  seem  to  depart  almost  equally,  though  in 
opposite  directions,  from  the  type  of  the  nearest  existing 
marine  Fauna.  In  the  red  crag  we  observe  a  large  develop- 
ment of  Cyprifia,  Astartey  and  Glycimeris,  and  of  those  sec- 
tions of  FusuSy  Buccinuniy  Purpura^  and  Trochus  which  are 
now  common,  in  the  British  or  Arctic  seas,  together  with  the 
total  absence  of  even  the  smallest  cones  and  olives,  as  well 
as  cowries,  except  those  of  diminutive  size.  In  the  coralline 
crag  many  of  the  same  forms  occur,  ^^dth  other  genera  which 
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we  should  now  only  meet  with  in  more  equatorial  latitudes,  as 
Lingulay  Pholadomyaj  Pyrula^  nearly  related  to  P^.  reticu- 
latay  a  large  VolutUy  &c.  They  are  accompanied  moreorer 
by  many  stone  cords  of  extinct  genera,  and  one  of  these,  the 
Anthaphyllumy  now  occurs  within  the  tropics. 

Some  explanation,  perhaps,  of  the  apparent  anomaly  of 
these  associations  may  be  sought  in  the  analogy  of  the  present 
state  of  parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  which  enjoy  a  mild 
and  equable  climate.  In  South  America,  for  example,  Mr. 
Darwin  has  shown  that  certain  tropical  speciiss  ana  genera 
will  range  to  very  high  latitudes,  provided  their  progress  be 
not  arrested  by  severe  winter's  cold.  Thus  he  found  on  the 
east  coast  of  South  America,  in  latitude  S9°  S.,  three  species 
of  olive  (one  of  large  size),  a  Valuta  and  a  Terebra^  among 
the  most  abundant  shells  on  the  mud-banks  of  Bahia  Blanca; 
and  a  large  species  of  volute  has  been  traced  as  far  south  as 
lat  45°,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  much  farther.* — 
Such  forms  in  the  northern  hemisphere  would  be  characteris- 
tic of  tropical  seas.  It  is  moreover  said  that  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  at  present,  the  transition  is  very  sudden  from  a 
latitude  to  which  tropical  forms  extend,  to  one  not  far  to  the 
south,  where  there  is  extreme  cold.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn 
how  far  such  circumstances  alone  can  give  rise  in  the  ocean 
to  abrupt  lines  of  demarcation  between  distinct  geographical 
provinces  of  Testacea. 

It  appears  to  me  impossible  to  account  for  the  specific  dif- 
ference of  the  marine  Faunas  of  Suffolk  and  Touraine,  as- 
suming them  to  be  contemporaneous,  without  speculating  on 
some  other  cause  which  co-operated  perhaps  with  a  state  of 
climate  like  that  above  suggested,  so  as  to  prevent  a  firee 
range  of  northern  species  towards  the  south,  or  of  the  south- 
em  species  towards  the  north.  Thus,  for  example,  some  ge- 
ographical barrier,  such  as  an  isthmus,  may  formerly  have 
existed  between  Dover  and  Calais.  If  Great  Britain,  thus 
joined  to  the  European  continent,  stretched  continuously  far 
to  the  north,  beyond  the  Shetland  islands  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall,  was  prolonged  for  some 
distance  in  a  southerly  direction,  the  two  gulfs  then  placed 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  supposed  isthmus  might,  m  the 
course  of  time,  become  the  habitations  of  very  distinct  assem- 
blages of  marine  animals,  the  isthmus  constituting  the  extreme 
boundary,  on  one  side,  of  the  range  of  certain  tropical  ani- 
mals, and,  on  the  other,  of  many  arctic  species. 

» Journal  of  Travels  in  S.  America,  in  Voy.  of  H.  M.  S.  Beagle,  p.  611. 
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The  following  list  of  fossil  shells  from  the  Norwich  crag  is  the 
joint  work  of  Mr.  Searles  Wood,  F.G.S.,  Mr.  G.  Sowerby, 
F.L.S.,  and  the  author ;  the  fact  of  certain  species  being 
common  or  not  to  the  red  and  coralline  crag  of  Suffolk,  be- 
ing given  exclusively  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wood. 


LIST  OF  FOSSIL  SHELLS  FROM  THE  NORWICH  CRAG. 

The  fossil  shells  in  this  list  have  all  been  found  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
ourhood  of  Norwich,  except  where  Southwold  is  mentioned  as  the  locality. 
All  the  recent  species,  of  which  the  habitations  are  not  given,  belong  to  the 
British  seas. 

Exptanaiion  of  the  Signs* — The  *  prefixed  to  a  name  implies  that  the 
species  is  now  living ;  where  a  P  is  added,  the  identification  has  been  con- 
sidered  doubtful,  either  from  the  imperfect  state  of  the  specimens,  or  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  fossil  or  recent  individuals  to  allow  of  a  sa- 
tisfactory comparison.  In  estimating  the  per-centaffe  of  living  species,  two 
of  these  doubtful  cases  have  been  counted  as  one,  me  authors  anticipating 
that  at  least  one  half  of  the  number  will  eventually  be  identified. 

The  mark in  either  of  the  columns  headed  ^ Red  Crag'  and  ' Cor. 

Crag, '  denotes  that  the  species  against  which  it  is  placed  is  uso  found  in 
one  or  both  older  deposits.    ^  Min.  Con.*  Sowerby's  Mineral  Conchology. 


MARINE  SPECIES. 


1*Phola8  erupatay  Lamarck, 
*SoLEN  tUifiia,  Lamarck,... 

MvA  2ato,  Min.  Con 

pulltUy  including  3f  .  stAovata  of  Woodw.  list 

6* arenariay  ....... 

* truncata^  Mont 


^LuTRARiA  compressay    Lam.    (Mactra  Litteri   of 

Woodward),    

*?Mactba  magna,  Woodward,  {Mactra  stultorum  P)..» 

* soliday  Mont  (Mae,  ovality  Min.  Con.) 

10  ■  arctiata,  Min.  Con 

* tubtruncatay  Mont  (If.  cuneata  of  Woodw.) 

'*Amphidesma  .Boyctt,  Leach,  

— — —   n.  *.  one  valve  only, 
^ORBULA  nucletu.  Lam.  (C  rotwidatay  Min.  Con.) 

Id^SAxiCAYA  ru^oia,  Lamarck,    

^ELLiNA  cnuMy  Mout  (Td,  obtusay  Min.  Con.) 

obliquayMia.  Con 

*? otate,  Min.  Con.  same  as  Tel,  triangulariiy 

Wahl.  (Tel.  calcarea  of  some  authors)  of  Nor- 

wegian  seas,    

Tellina  pretenuUy  Woodward, 

20* sdidulay  Montagu,  found  fossil  at  Crost- 

wick,  near  Norwich. 

-fabula,  one  Yidve  of  fossil  from  Southwold. 


♦?- 


LuciNA,  n.  s,  allied  to  dimrieata.  Mr.  Wood  thinks 
that  the  liffament  in  this  species  was  internal, 
*  radula,  (L,  antiquatay  Min.  Con.) , 


Red  Crag. 


Cor.  Crag. 
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LuciNA,  n.  s.  allied  to  Telling  roHmdatay  Montagu, 

35*DoNAX  tnmculus,  Montagu. 

*? Abt ARTE piana,  Min.  Con.  (yenr  near  Ast.  horeaUs). 

*  ampreua^  Mont,  (including  Att.  anguUta 


of  Woodward's  list], 

-n.  «.  allied  to  Att,  ohliquata,  Min.  Con... 


-ohlonga^  Min.  Con. 


SedCng. 


Cor.  Crag. 


30*Cyprina  tf/afu/fca, 

CrTHER£A,  n.  «.  allied  to  C,  lineata,  Min.  Con. 
*yEV vs?  ptqi>hiaj  Mont,  including  Astarteowlu  and 
Ast.  anHqvata  of  Woodward's  list, 

Cardita,  n. «.  a  small  species, 

scalaris,  Min.  Con. 


3d  Cardium  edulinuniy  Min.  Con 

* edule,  (Car,  ohliquum  of  Woodward's  listl 

*Pectunculc8  vtlonis.  Lam.  {variabilu,  Min.  Con.) 

NucuLA,  n.  s,  allied  to  Nuc.  margaritacea, 

■  CobbolduBy  Min.  Con 

40 aUied  to  Nuc,  oblonga,  Min.  Con. 


••••••... 


*  ?MoDioLA  pajmanaj  Lam.  (M.  vulgaris  of  authors). 

One  YalFc  ouly  from  Postwick,  near  Norwico. 

Recent  species  inhabits  Norwegian  seas. 

*Mttilus  eduluy  (including  If .  a^ormif,Min.'Cdn. 

and  M,  a^Hquorum  of  Woodward's  list),  .... 

Pecten  plebeiusy  same  as  P.  tulcaiiu  and  P,  reetm- 

dituSy  Min.  Con 

*  ohsoUtuty  Min.  Con 

45  _  prineepty  Min.  Con. , 


*?Anomia  striata  F 
*?     ■  epKippium?, 

*  umdulatay.,^. 


*Terebratvla  ptUiaceay  Lam.     Recent  species  in- 
habits  Newfoundland. 
50  Patella,  n.  s,  allied  to  P.  virgineay  including  P. 

parnduy  Woodward,   ..•.. 

^CALYPTRfA  Sinensiiy  Mont.    (/n/tifu2f6ii/«m  clype- 

«m,  Woodward). 
*BuLLA  ohtusay  Mont.  (BuUa  mmuto,  Woodward). 

*■  cylindraceay  Mont 

allied  to  B,  millium, 

65  AvjLicv LA  pgramidalisy  Min.  Con. 

RiNOicuLA  ventricosa,  Min.  Con 

*  PNatica  glaucinaidety  perhaps  same  as  Nat.  glameinay 
n. «.  resembling  in  shape  Paludina  soUtUy 


Sa 


hemic 


lauMy  Min.  Con. 


■••«•• 


60  Velutina  timiluy  {Siaaretus  timUity  Woodwaxd). 

allied  to  V.  hnigata. 

ToRNATELLA,  like  T,  Jlammea  of  £.  Indian  seas, 

but  smaller;  {Actteon  Noay  Min.  Con.)    

*ScALARiA  grcenlandicai  {Se.  timilisy  Min.  Con.) 

Recent  species  inhabits  Greenland, 

* clathratuluty  (Sea.  minutay  Min.  Con.)  ... 

<(5*?Trochu8 fittnw, (r.  tumiduiP) 

♦? HmUUy(T.zi*yphmuif^  I    
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Lacuna,  n.  s,  allied  to  Turbo  canalUy  Montagu. 
*TuRBO?  iiitw,  Mont  (7".  mtnulw,  Woodward). 
-?  temicottatuiy  Woodward. 


70*LiTTORiNA  Uttorea. 

♦— — —  squaUda,^  (including  Turbo  earinahUy 
bicarimUu8y$ulcatu8,  ventriconuy  elongahUy  and 
Delphinula  carinata  of  Woodward's  list). 

n.  s,  allied  to  Turbo  cnusiory  Montagu. 


*TuRRiTELLA  terebra^  Lamarck, 
* incrassataj  Miu.  Con 


75  Cerithium  /?tmctahtm,  Woodward, 

n.  *.  aUied  to  C.  retindatum, 

Ple  V  rotom A  mitrula,  Min.  Con 

*Fusu8  comeuty  Lamarck, 

striatus,  Min.  Con.,  including  F,  conirariusy 

Min.  Con.,  and  Murex  angwatut  and  Mur, 

compresnu  of  Woodward's  nst, 

80* detpechu?  (or  variety  of  Putut  striatw  /*)... 

* turricula^     (Murex  nunctuatusj  Woodward), 

Cancellaria  coitellifery  {Murex  cottellifery   Min. 

Con.),  

Cassis  bicatenata^  Min.  Con 

*?PuRPURA  lanillut  ?  including  Mwrex  crispuSyelon- 
aatus,  tapilliformis,  and  pullus  of  Woodward's 
list, 

86*? bulbiformUf  (query,  variety  of  the  pre- 
ceding). 

BucciNUM  rugotuniy  Min.  Con 

'    tt.  8.  allied  to  B,  macula^ 
-^^—  granulatuTfiy  Min.  Con.  ... 

* undatum  

90  — ^.—  elongatum,  Min.  Con 


Terebra,  n.  8,  allied  to  Helix  eleffanti88imay  Mont. 
VoLUTA  Lamberti,  Min.  Con 


Bed  Crag. 


Cor.Cng. 


? 

? 


LAND  AND  FRESHWATER  SPECIES. 


*CrcLAS  amniea, 

n.  8.  allied  to  Cycku  amniea. 

95*  cornea, 

*?Cyrena  trigonuUy  Wood  (Loudon's  Mag.)  perhaps 
same  as  a  recent  undescribed  species,  com- 
mon in  Lower  Egypt. 
Helix  allied  to  H.  Turonen8i8. 
*  hiapida,  Montagu. 

♦ plebeium,  Drap. 

100*AuRicuLA  myomtUy  Drap.  fossil  from  Sonthwold. 


>  The  name  of  Littorina  8qualida  has  been  given  to  a  recent  species  from 
northern  seas,  by  Messrs.  Broderip  and  Sowerby,  in  Zool.  Journal.  Per- 
haps when  better  known  it  may  prove  to  be  only  a  variety  of  L,  Uttorea. 

Vol.  III.— No.  31.  n.  s.  2  l 
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*?Planoebi8  eomeut  P  Lam.  only  one  specimen. 

*? mar^natus  ?  Montagu ;  variety  with 

keel  slightly  prominent  and  maiginal 

*Planori»is  tforteXy  Lamarck. 

*LiMNEA  ptUmtrU^  {L.  Unuit^  Woodward). 

105  ^— -  n.  s,  between  L.  fonwria,  Mont,  and  X. 

elongata^  Drap.   Query,  variety  of  L.  paluttrit, 

*  peregra, 

^—  allied  to  peregra. 

n.  s.  from  Southwold. 


Cor.CnK. 


^Valvata  piscinalUj  Lamarck. 
110*.^Paludina  unicolar  P  including  Pal.  ohwUta^  me- 
dia, and  rotundatay  of  Woodward's  list;  re- 
cent species  inhabits  Bengal. 

♦  tm/wra,  Lamarck. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  fragpnents  of  Scalaria  foliacea^ 
Murex  alveolatus^  Hinnites  Dubuissoni^  Cardium  Parkin- 
soniy  Car.  graenlandicum,  Astarte  Danmoniensis  f  and  other 
shells,  probably  washed  out  of  the  red  crag.  Also  a  young 
Pileopsigy  and  valve  of  a  Chiton^  called  by  Woodward  Chu 
ociovalvis;  also  a  valve  of  a  Cyclas  allied  to  C.  rivicola. 

The  Cirripeda  are  not  mentioned  in  the  above  list,  as  they 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  examined ;  but  at  least  two 
species  of  Balanus  occur,  besides  some  single  valves  of  a 
large  species  allied  to  B.  UddevaUensis^  and  common  to  the 
red  crag,  from  which  stratum  they  may  have  been  washed  out. 


Art.  II. — Monograph  of  the  Gentis  Sciurus,  with  Descriptions  of 
JSTew  Species  and  their  Varieties.  Bv  J.  Bachman,  D.D.,  Presi- 
dent ot  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Charlestown,  South 
Carolina,  &c. 

(  Continued  from  page  227.  J 

8.  Little  Carolina  Grey  Squirrel.    Sciurus  Carolinensis. 

Sciurits  Carolinensis ;  Gmel. 

Ecureuil gris  de  la  Carolina;  Bosc.  vol.  ii.,  p.  96,  pi.  29. 

Essen T.  Char. — Smaller  than  the  Northern  Grey  Squirrel,  tidl  narrow- 
er than  in  that  species,  the  length  of  the  hody;  colour  above,  rusty  grey, 
white  beneath,  not  subject  to  vary  in  colour.  Dental  formula ;  Incisors  {; 
Canines,  |y ;  Molars,  ft ;— 22. 
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This  species,  which  has  been  described  for  so  many  jears, 
has  been  invariably  considered  by  authors  as  identical  with 
the  northern  grey  squirrel.  There  are  however  so  many  marks 
of  difference  in  size,  colour,  and  habits,  that  any  naturalist 
who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  specimens,  and  of 
witnessing  their  difference  in  habit,  will  feel  himself  justified 
in  regardmg  them  as  distinct  species. 

The  head  is  shorter  and  the  space  between  the  ears  propor- 
tionately  broader,  than  those  of  the  northern  grey  squirrel : 
the  nose  also  is  sharper.  The  small  anterior  molar  in  the 
upper  jaw  is  permanent,  and  not  deciduous,  as  I  have  invari- 
ably found  it  in  all  the  specimens  I  ever  examined.  It  is 
considerably  larger  than  in  the  other  species,  and  all  my  spe- 
cimens, which  give  evidence  of  the  animals  having  been  more 
than  a  year  old,  instead  of  having  the  small,  thread-like,  sin- 
gle tooth,  as  in  the  northern  species,  have  a  distinct  double 
tooth  with  a  double  crown ;  the  other  molars  are  not  unlike 
those  of  the  other  species  in  form,  but  are  shorter  and  smaller; 
the  upper  incisors  are  nearly  a  third  shorter.  The  body  is 
shorter,  less  elegant  in  shape,  and  has  not  the  appearance  of 
sprightliness  and  agility,  for  which  the  other  species  is  so 
eminently  distinguished.  The  ears,  which  are  nearly  trian- 
gular in  shape,  are  so  slightly  clothed  with  hair  internally, 
tiiat  they  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  naked ;  externally  they 
axe  sparsely  clothed  with  short  woolly  habr,  which,  however, 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  margins,  as  in  the  other  species; 
the  nails  are  shorter  and  less  hooked ;  the  tail  is  shorter,  and 
does  not  present  the  broad  distichous  appearance  of  the  other. 

DIMENSIONS. 

IN.    LIN. 

Length  of  bead  and  body 9  6 

Ditto     of  iaAl  (vertebra) 7  4 

Ditto     to  point  of  bair  9  6 

Height  of  ear ,,  6 

Palm  to  end  of  middle  claw 1  3 

Heel  to  end  of  middle  nail 2  6 

Lengtb  of  fur  on  tbe  back „  5 

Breadth  of  tail  with  bairs  extended  3  0 

Colour , — Teeth  light  orange  colour ;  nails  brown,  lighter 
at  the  extremities ;  whiskers  black ;  nose  and  cheeks,  and 
around  the  eyes,  a  slight  tinge  of  rufous  grey.  The  fur  on  the 
back  is,  for  tiiree  fourths  of  its  length,  dark  plumbeous,  then 
a  slight  marking  of  black,  edged  with  brown  in  some  hairs 
and  black  in  others,  giving  it,  on  the  whole  upper  surface,  a 
uniform  dark  ochreous  colour.  In  a  few  specimens  there  is 
an  obscure  line  of  lighter  brown  along  the  sides,  where  the 
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ochreous  colour  prevails,  and  a  tinge  of  the  same  colour  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  fore  legs,  above  the  knees.  The  feet 
are  light  grey ;  the  tail,  for  three  fourths  of  its  length  firom 
the  root,  is  yellowish  brown,  then  black  edged  with  white ; 
the  throat,  inner  surface  of  the  legs,  and  the  belly,  white. 

This  species  is  not  subject  to  run  into  varieties,  which  is 
so  striking  a  characteristic  of  the  northern  grey  and  black 
squirrel.  The  specimens  received  from  North  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  and  Louisiana,  scarcely  present  a  shade  of  dif- 
ference firom  those  existing  in  South  Carolina,  and  which  I 
have  described  above. 

Geographical  Distribution. — This  species  is  exceedingly 
abundant  in  South  Carolina,  especially  in  low  swampy  situa- 
tions. A  specimen  was  sent  to  me  firom  Louisiana,  where  it 
is  said  not  to  be  abundant.  It  is  common  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  is  found  everywhere  in  the  low  grounds  of  Creor- 
gia,  and  is  Uie  only  species  in  the  southern  peninsula  of  East 
Florida.  Its  northern  boundary  I  have  been  unable  to  de- 
termine with  positive  certainty.  I  have  received  it  firom 
North  Carolina,  and  have  an  impression  that  I  saw  it  in  the 
southern  portions  of  New  Jersey,  and  that  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia. 

Habits, — Tins  species  differs  as  much  in  habit  firom  the 
northern  grey  squirrel,  as  it  does  in  form  and  colour.  After 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  northern  spe- 
cies, I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  peculiarities  of  this,  on 
the  first  occasion  afforded  me  of  seeing  it  in  the  woods.  Its 
bark  has  not  the  fiilness  of  the  other,  and  is  much  shriller  and 
more  querulous.  Instead  of  mounting  high  on  the  tree  when 
alarmed,  as  is  the  case  with  the  northern  species,  this  clings 
around  the  body,  on  the  opposite  side,  at  the  distance  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  often  concealing  itself  beneath  the 
Spanish  moss  [Tillandsia  umoides)^  which  hangs  trailing 
round  the  tree.  When  a  person  who  has  alarmed  it,  remains 
quiet  for  a  few  moments,  it  has  the  habit  of  the  northern  chick- 
aree (Sciurus  Hudsonius)  of  descending  a  few  feet,  and  taking 
a  seat  on  the  first  convenient  limb,  as  if  watching  his  motions. 
It  is,  however,  capable  of  climbing  to  the  extremity  of  the 
limbs,  and  leaping  firom  tree  to  tree,  but  is  less  wild  uian  the 
northern  species,  and  is  as  easily  approached  as  the  chicka- 
ree. The  person  who  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the  Carolina 
squirrel,  has  only  to  take  his  seat  for  a  few  moments  in  any 
of  the  swamps  of  Carolina,  and  he  will  be  surprised  at  the 
immense  numbers  that  are  running  along  the  logs,  and  leap- 
ing among  the  surrounding  trees.  In  this  manner  great  num- 
bers are  killed,  and  their  flesh  is  juicy  and  tender. 
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Although  the  Caxolina  grej  squirrel  is  sometimes  seen  on 
high  grounds,  among  the  oak  and  hickory  trees,  yet  its  usual 
haunts  are  in  low  swampy  places,  and  among  the  trees  over- 
hanging our  streams  and  the  borders  of  our  rivers.  In  the 
cypress-swamps,  covered  in  many  places  with  several  feet  of 
water  during  the  whole  year,  it  takes  up  its  constant  residence, 
moving  among  the  entwined  branches  above  with  great  faci- 
lity. Its  hole,  in  such  situations,  is  in  the  hollow  of  some 
cypress,  and  on  the  surrounding  tupelos  (Nyssa  aquatica) 
many  nests,  composed  principally  of  Spauish  moss  and  leaves, 
are  everywhere  seen.  In  these  nests  they  occasionally  depo- 
sit their  young.  These  are  five  or  six  in  number, — ^brought 
forth  in  March ;  and  it  is  generally  stated  that  the  female 
produces  young  twice  in  a  season. 

This  species  has  one  peculiarity  which  I  have  not  observed 
in  any  oUier.  It  may  be  said  to  be,  in  some  respects,  noc- 
turnal, or  at  least  crepuscular,  in  its  habits.  In  riding  along 
the  by-paths  of  our  swamps,  long  after  sun-set,  we  are  often 
startled  by  the  noise  of  this  little  squirrel.  It  scratches  among 
the  leaves,  courses  firom  tree  to  tree,  and  scatters  over  the 
earth  the  seeds  of  the  maple  &c.,  which  are  thrown  off  firom 
the  extremities  of  the  branches  above.  I  have  noticed  it  by 
moon-light,  as  actively  engaged  as  the  flying  squirrel.  It  is 
scarcely  ever  seen  in  the  company  of,  or  even  found  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  with,  the  fox  squirrel ;  not  so  much,  proba- 
bly, from  their  having  any  antipathy  to  each  other,  as  from  the 
very  difierent  localities  suited  to  tne  habits  of  each  species. 

The  habit  of  the  Carolina  grey  squirrel  in  roving  about  late 
in  the  evening,  causes  it  frequently  to  become  the  prey  of  the 
Virginian  and  barred  owl,  and  especially  the  latter,  which  is 
very  abundant  in  the  swamps  of  Carolina.  The  owl  glides 
with  noiseless  wins  through  the  trees,  and  the  startled  squir- 
rel is  oft^n  seized  without  an  effort  to  escape.  The  rattle- 
snake, black  snake,  and  our  southern  chicken  snake,  are  oc- 
casionally killed  with  this  species  in  their  bodies.  They  also 
frequently  frimish  the  grey  fox  with  a  dainty  meal ;  and  the 
wild  cat  {Felis  tufa)  often  captures  them  by  stealth.  On  two 
or  three  occasions  I  have  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
dexterity  of  this  prowling  thief,  in  capturing  the  squirrel. — 
Concealing  himself  in  the  brush-wood,  near  some  fallen  log, 
in  places  frequented  by  this  species,  he  remains  immoveable 
for  hours  together,  until  the  unsuspecting  animal  passes  near 
his  hiding-place,  when  he  suddenly  pounces  upon  it,  and  car- 
ries it  to  some  neighbouring  thicket,  where,  among  the  en- 
tangled vines  of  smilax  and  the  wild  rose-bush,  he  devours  it 
at  his  leisure. 
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9.  Dusky  Squirrel.    Seiurus  nigrescens^  Bennett. 

DIMENSIONS.  IN.   LIN. 

Length  from  point  of  nose  to  root  of  tail 12  4 

Ditto     of  tail  to  end  of  hair 15  4 

Tlirfia,  claws  included    2  7\ 

Nose  to  ear  2  2\ 

Height  of  ear  posteriorly    „  8i 

Colour. — ^Prevailing  colour  black,  slightly  grizzled  on  the 
body,  crown  of  the  head,  and  legs,  with  grey;  sides  of  the  neck, 
groins,  upper  parts  of  the  thighs  and  rump,  grizzled  with  pale 
yellow;  cheeks,  chin,  throat,  neck,  breast,  and  the  whole  of  the 
under  surface,  including  the  interior  of  the  legs,  dingy  grey. 
Ears  well  clothed  with  hairs ;  hind  part  dingy  grey,  fore  part 
the  colour  of  the  back ;  the  hairs  of  the  hinder  parts  of  thighs 
black.  Tail,  hairs  black  at  the  roots,  then  grey,  then  a  broad 
band  of  black,  and  broadly  tipt  with  white.  Feet  black  ;  tho 
hairs  of  the  toes  grizzled  with  white  points.  Whiskers  about 
the  length  of  the  head,  black.  Hairs  on  the  back  plumbeous 
black  at  the  roots,  for  two  thirds  of  their  length,  then  grey,  then 
black,  and  tipt  with  whitish  grey.  There  are  numerous  stiong 
black  hairs  interspersed  over  the  body. 

Described  from  the  original  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Zoological  Society ;  No.  429  in  the  catalogue. 

10.  Collie's  Squirrel.    Seiurus  CoUimiy  Richardson.' 

DIMENSIONS.  IN.    LIN. 

Length  from  nose  to  root  of  tail 10  9 

Ditto     of  tail  to  end  of  hair    9  6 

Tamu,  including  nail  2  5 

Height  of  ear  posteriorly „  6 

Nose  to  ear 2  0 

Colour.  —Above,  grizzled  black  and  buff  yellow ;  sides  of 
muzzle,  under  parts,  and  inner  sides  of  limbs  white.  Tail 
moderate,  the  hairs  greyish  white,  three  times  annulated  with 
black.  Hairs  of  the  body,  both  above  and  beneath,  grey  at 
the  root ;  that  of  the  back  with  a  lengthened  black  tip,  and 
broadly  annulated  with  buff  yellow.  The  hairs  of  the  head 
resemble  those  of  the  back,  except  on  the  fore  part,  where 
they  are  annulated  with  whitish.  Top  of  the  muzzle  brown, 
cheeks  greyish.  Ears  well  clothed  with  hairs,  which  are  in- 
ternally of  a  yellowish  colour,  externally  grizzled  with  black 
and  yellow  on  the  fore  part,  but  posteriorly  with  long  whitish 
}iairs.  Hairs  of  feet  white,  black  at  the  root ;  the  whiskers 
are  as  long  as  the  head,  composed  of  bristly  black  hairs. 

Described  from  the  original  specimen,  deposited  by  Dr« 
Richardson  in  the  Museum  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

>  Appendix  to  Captain  Beechey's  Voyage. 
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11.  The  Black  Squirrel.      Sciurus  niger. 

Sciurus  niger  ;  Linn,  non  Catesby. 

Desm.  Mammalogie,  p.  334. 

Godiuan ;  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  ii,  p.  133. 

A  little  larger  than  the  Northern  Grey  Squirrel.  Fur  soft  and  glossy; 
ears,  nose,  and  the  whole  body  pure  blaclc,  a  few  white  tufts  of  hair  inter- 
spersed.   Dental  formula;  Incisors,);  Canines,  |g;  Molars,  ffy — ^» 

Much  confusion  has  existed  with  regard  to  this  species.— 
The  original  Sciurus  niger  of  Catesby  is  the  black  variety  of 
the  fox  squirrel.  It  is  difficult  to  decide,  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  Drs.  Harlan  and  Godman,  whether  they  described 
from  specimens  of  the  black  variety  of  the  northern  grey  squir- 
rel,  or  of  the  species  which  I  am  about  to  describe.  Indeed, 
there  is  so  strong  a  similarity,  that  I  have  admitted  it  as  a 
species  with  some  doubt  and  hesitation.  Dr.  Richardson  has, 
under  the  head  of  Sciurtts  nigery  (see  '  Fauna  Boreali- Ameri- 
cana,* p.  191),  described  a  specimen  from  Lake  Superior,  of 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  black  variety  of  the  grey  squirrel ; 
but  at  the  close  of  the  same  article  (p.  192),  he  has  described 
another  specimen  from  Fort  William,  which  answers  to  the 
description  of  the  specimens  now  before  me.  There  is  great 
difficulty  in  finding  suitable  characters  by  which  the  majority 
of  our  species  of  squirrel  can  be  designated ;  but  in  none  is 
there  greater  than  in  the  present.  All  our  naturalists  seem  to 
insist  that  we  have  a  Sciuims  nigery  although  they  have  ap- 
plied the  name  to  the  black  varieties  of  several  other  species. 
As  the  name,  however,  is  likely  to  continue  on  our  books,  and 
as  the  specimens  before  me,  if  they  do  not  establish  a  true 
species,  will  show  a  very  permanent  variety,  I  shall  describe 
them  under  the  above  name. 

Dr.  Godman  states  (Nat.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  133),  that  the 
black  squirrel  has  only  twenty  teeth ; — ^the  specimens  before 
me  have  no  greater  number,  with  the  exception  of  one,  evi- 
dently a  young  animal,  a  few  months  old,  which  has  an  ad- 
ditional tooth  on  one  side,  so  small  that  it  appears  like  a  white 
thread,  the  opposite  and  corresponding  one  having  already 
been  shed.  If  further  examinations  ^o  to  establish  the  fact, 
that  this  additional  molar  in  the  northern  grey  squirrel  is  per- 
sistent, and  that  of  the  present  deciduous,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  being  distinct  species.  Its  head  appears  to  be 
a  little  shorter  and  more  arched  than  that  of  the  grey  squirrel, 
although  it  is  often  found  that  these  differences  exist  among 
different  individuals  of  the  same  species.  Incisors  compress- 
ed, strong,  and  of  a  deep  orange  colour  anteriorly.  Ears  el- 
liptical, and  slightly  rounded  at  the  tip,  thickly  clothed  with 
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fiir  on  both  surfaces,  that  on  the  outer  surface  in  a  winter  spe« 
cimen,  extending  three  lines  beyond  the  margin :  there  are, 
however,  no  distinct  tufts.  Whiskers  a  little  longer  than  the 
head ;  tail  long  and  distichous,  thickly  clothed  with  mode- 
rately coarse  hair. 

The  fiir  is  softer  to  the  touch  than  that  of  the  northern  grey 
squirrel.  The  whole  of  the  upper  and  lower  surface,  as  well 
as  the  tail  are  bright  glossy  black ;  at  the  roots  the  hairs  are 
a  little  lighter.  The  summer  specimens  do  not  differ  materi- 
ally in  the  colour  of  their  fur  from  the  winter  ones,  except 
that  they  are  not  so  intensely  black.  In  all  the  specimens  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  there  are  small  tufts 
of  white  hairs  irregularly  situated  on  the  under  surface,  re- 
sembling those  on  the  body  of  the  mink.  There  are  also  a 
few  scattered  white  hairs  on  the  back  and  tail. 

DIMENSIONS. 

IN.   LIM. 

Lengtli  of  head  and  body 13  0 

Ditto     of  tail,  (t»rte6r«) 9  1 

Ditto,  including  fur 13  0 

Palm  to  end  of  middle  tore  claw 1  7 

Length  of  heel  to  the  point  of  middle  claw 2  7 

Ditto    of  fur  on  the  back „  8 

Breadth  of  tail  with  hair  extended 5  0 

Geographical  Distribution, — ^The  specimens  from  which 
this  description  has  been  taken  were  procured,  through  the 
kindness  of  friends,  in  the  counties  of  Kenssellaer  and  Queen^s, 
New  York.  I  have  seen  it  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain, 
at  Ogdensburgh,  and  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Erie ;  al- 
so near  Niagara,  on  the  Canada  side.  The  individual  describ- 
ed by  Dr.  Kichardson,  and  which  may  be  clearly  referred  to 
this  species,  was  obtained  by  Capt.  Bayfield  at  Fort  William, 
on  Lake  Superior.  Black  squirrels  exist  through  all  our 
western  wilds,  and  to  the  nortnward  of  the  great  lakes ;  but 
whether  they  are  of  this  species,  or  the  black  variety  of  the 
grey  squirrel,  I  have  not  had  the  means  of  deciding. 

Habits. — An  opportunity  was  afforded  me  many  years  since 
of  noticing  the  habits  of  this  species,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  A  seat  under  the  shadow  of  a  rock,  and 
near  a  stream  of  water,  was,  for  several  successive  summers,  a 
favorite  resort  for  retirement  and  reading.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  were  several  large  trees,  in  which  were  a  number  of 
holes,  and  from  which,  at  almost  every  hour  of  the  day,  were 
seen  issuing  this  species  of  black  squirrel.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  dozen  of  them ;   they  were  all  of  the  same  glossy  black 
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colour ;  and  although  the  northern  grey  squirrel  and  its  black 
variety  were  not  rare  in  that  neighbourhood,  yet,  during  a 
period  of  five  or  six  years  I  never  witnessed  any  other  than 
the  present  species  in  that  locality ;  and  recently,  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years,  a  specimen,  from  which  the  above  de- 
scription was  in  part  drawn  up,  was  sent  to  me,  which  had 
been  procured  on  that  identical  spot  They  appeared  to 
possess  all  the  sprightliness  of  the  northern  grey  squirrel ; — 
appearing  to  prefer  valleys  and  swamps  to  drier  and  more  ele- 
vated situations :  and  I  observed  that  one  of  their  favourite 
trees,  to  which  they  retreated  on  hearing  the  slightest  noise, 
was  a  large  white  pine  {Pinus  Sirobus)^  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity. 1  was  surprised  at  sometimes  seeing  a  red  squirrel 
(Sciurus  Hudsonitis),  which  seemed  also  to  have  given  a  pre- 
ference to  this  tree,  pursumg  the  black  squirrel,  seeming  to 
quarrel  with  and  scold  it  vociferously,  till  the  latter  was  obli- 
ged to  make  its  retreat.  When  the  squirrels  approached  the 
stream  which  ran  within  a  few  feet  of  my  seat,  they  often  stop- 
ped to  drink,  and  instead  of  lapping  the  water  like  the  dog 
and  cat,  they  protruded  their  mouths  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  stream,  and  drank  greedily  ;  they  would  afterwards 
sit  upright,  supported  by  the  tarsuSf  and,  with  tail  erect,  busy 
themselves  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  wiping  their  faces  witn 
their  paws,  the  latter  being  also  occasionally  dipped  in  the 
water.  Their  barking  and  other  habits  did  not  seem  to  differ 
from  those  of  the  nortfiem  grey  squirrel. 

General  Remarks. — I  have  admitted  this  as  a  true  species, 
not  so  much  in  accordance  with  my  own  positive  conviction, 
as  partly  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  all  our  naturalists, 
and  principally  from  the  consideration  that  if  it  be  no  more 
than  a  variety,  it  has,  bv  time  and  succession,  been  rendered 
a  permanent  race :  and  as  the  species  differ  so  widely  and 
uniformly  in  colour,  we  may  perhaps  be  warranted  in  regard- 
ing them  as  distinct.  The  only  certain  mode  of  deciding  whe- 
ther this  is  a  true  species  or  merely  a  variety,  would  be  to  as- 
certain if  the  opposite  sexes  of  these  differently  marked  animals 
associate  and  breed  together  in  a  state  of  nature.  Where  the 
produce  of  two  animals,  however  different  in  size  and  colour, 
are  in  the  constant  habit  of  propagating  their  species  in  a 
wild  state,  we  are  warranted  in  pronouncing  them  identical. 
Where,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  such  result,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  come  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 

(To  be  eontitmed.) 

Vol.  III.— No.  31.  n.  s.  2  m 
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Art.  III. — Observatian$  on  the  History  and  Clani^aUon  of  the 
Marsupial  Quadrupeds  of  New  Holland.  By  W.  Ogjlby,  Esq., 
M.A.,  &c.  &c. 

(Continued  from  page  265). 

Tested  bj  these  indisputable  principles,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  affinning  that  Cuvier's  distribution  of  the  marsupials 
into  families  is  as  uuphilosophical,  as  I  have  already  slK)wa 
it  to  be  illogical.  It  procecMls,  in  fact,  upon  mere  modifica- 
tions of  dentition,  often  totally  unimportant,  and  without  the 
least  regard  to  habit,  unless  such  erroneous  habits  as  are  in* 
ferred  from  structure ;  which  is  entirely  reversing  the  order  of 
induction,  and  beginning  to  philosophise  at  the  wrong  end. 
The  alterations  introduced  by  M.  Latreille  are  equally  ob)ec- 
tionable  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  though  a  great  im- 
provement upon  M.  Cuvier's  arrangement  in  logicsJ  simpli- 
city and  precision ;  they  proceed  upon  the  clear  and  definite 
principle  of  the  existence  and  development  of  canine  teeth  in 
one  or  both  jaws,  or  in  neither;  but  as  this  is  a  purely  arbi- 
trary assumption,  its  results  are  consequently  more  confused, 
without  being  more  natural,  than  those  of  M.  Cuvier ;  and  the 
names  of  Entomophaga,  Carpophaga^  and  Phyllophaga^  by 
which  he  has  designated  his  principal  groups,  are  purely  ima- 
ginary, and  have  no  juster  application  to  the  generality  of  the 
animals  comprised  under  them,  than  they  have  to  the  Cetacea 
or  the  Ruminantia,  The  entire  disregard  of  affinities  which 
M.  Latreille  evinces  in  removing  the  kangaroo-rats  (Hyp^- 
prymnv^)  from  the  vicinity  of  the  kangaroos,  {Macropus),  and 
the  petaurists  from  the  phalangers,  with  which  even  the  me- 
thod of  Baron  Cuvier  left  them  in  contiguity,  is  not  the  least 
glaring  proof  of  the  rashness  of  his  attempts  at  improvement 
in  this  department  of  Zoology ;  whilst  his  association  of  the 
Hypsiprfpnni  in  the  same  family  with  the  phalangers  and 
koc^as,  and  of  the  petaurists  and  wombats  [Phascolomys)  with 
the  kangaroos,  could  only  have  arisen  from  a  total  disregard 
both  of  habits  and  structure,  and  an  obstinate  adherence  ta 
a  preconceived  arbitrary  and  artificial  principle  of  classifica- 
tion. But  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  pursue  these  criticisms  farther: 
those  who  have  studied  the  subject,  will  readily  appreciate 
the  defects  of  both  these  arrangements ;  and  what  I  have  al' 
ready  said  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  guard  the  learner  firom 
trusting  too  implicitly  to  the  reputation  of  the  authors,  and 
the  weight- of  their  authority. 

To  guide  us  to  a  more  natural  and  philosophical  arrange* 
ment,  let  us  for  a  moment  attend  to  the  modifications  which 
the  two  systems  of  organs,  principally  employed  in  governing 
the  habits  and  economy  of  animsus,  undergo  among  the  mar- 
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Bupials.  I  allude  to  the  organs  of  mastication,  which  regulate 
the  food,  and  accord  with  the  internal  structure  of  the  ali- 
mentaiy  canal ;  and  to  the  organs  of  locomotion,  upon  which 
depend,  all  the  varied  habits,  and  delicate  and  complicated 
actions  of  life.  The  former  has  been  hitherto  exclusively  at- 
tended to  by  the  makers  of  systems  in  Mammalogy ;  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  the  latter,  and  by  far  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  two,  has  been  entirely  neglected.  Nor  have  sys- 
tematists  confined  themselves  to  the  really  influential  modifi- 
cations of  their  favourite  organs ;  the  golden  maxim  is  con- 
stantly forgotten,  that  aU  modifications  are  not  necessarily 
important,  merely  because  they  may  happen  to  belong  to  an 
important  organ ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  we  have  new 
methods  and  new  arrangements  continually  proposed,  which 
difier  fix)m  their  predecessors,  not  in  any  general  or  philoso- 
phical principle  of  classification,  but  only  in  some  new  com- 
bination of  minor  characters ;  which,  leading  to  some  slight 
difierence  in  the  distribution  of  the  animals,  is  considered  a 
proof  of  creative  power  of  mind,  and  of  a  capacity  for  gene- 
ralization. Indeed  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  it  is  the 
ordinary  practice  of  inquirers  in  this  branch,  to  commence  the 
study  of  Zoology  by  forming  a  system  of  their  own,  by  which 
they  regulate  their  fiiture  studies,  and  of  which  they  only  dis- 
cover ttie  absurdity  after  having  made  some  advance  in  the 
science ;  perhaps  after  having  given  it  to  the  world  as  a  great 
improvement  upon  their  predecessors.  They  begin  where 
they  ought  to  finish ;  they  commence  at  the  wrong  end ;  and 
attempt  to  form  generalizations  before  they  are  acquainted 
with  particulars :  they  may  gratify  their  own  vanity,  but  they 
render  Zoology  ridiculous  as  a  science,  by  departing  from  that 
slow,  modest,  but  sure  path  of  induction,  which  proceeds  pa- 
tiently from  the  invest! gsction  of  single  facts,  to  compare  and 
combine  them  into  general  propositions,  and  which  is  alone 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Philosophy.  There  is  no  royal  road 
to  the  acquirement  of  zoological  knowledge  more  than  of  ma- 
thematical ;  and  he  who  would  pretend  to  be  a  philosophical 
zoologist,  must  not  only  be  a  oiligent  student  of  facts,  but 
must  take  care  to  admit  no  principles  of  classification  but 
such  as  are  founded  upon  organic  characters  of  appreciable 
and  admitted  ivjluence  upon  the  habits  and  economy  of  ani- 
mal life.  This  is  the  gi'and  and  leading  principle  of  scientific 
classification ;  and  it  is  only  owing  to  a  total  and  culpable 
disregard  of  its  authority,  that  the  science  of  Zoology  has 
been  so  long  retarded  in  the  development  of  its  really  philo- 
sophical principles,  and  so  much  overburdened  by  vague,  ar- 
bitrary and  fancifiil  generalizations. 
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These  reflections  are  natturally  saggeatod  hy  an  inqmiy 
into  the  principles  which  detennine  the  natural  afrangemait 
of  marsupial  quadrupeds ;  a  group  of  mammals^  in  wluch,  as 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  the  distribution  into  families  is 
more  arbitrary,  and  less  consistent  either  with  the  organic 
structure  of  the  animals,  or  with  the  habits  and  economy  of 
their  lives,  than  in  any  other  group  of  equal  value  or  extent. 
I  proceed  to  point  out  the  really  ii^uential  modifications  up« 
on  which  these  fimctions  depend,  and  which  alone  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  zoological  arrangement  of  these 
animals.    And  first  with  regard  to  their  dental  system. 

Two  principal  forms  of  dentition  prevail  am<mg  the  marsu- 
pials ;  which,  firom  the  genera  in  which  they  may  be  consi- 
•dered  as  characteristically  presented,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  calling  the  didelphoid  and  wmcroptnd  forms.  The  first  is 
characterised  by  eight  or  ten  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
six  or  eight  in  the  lower ;  distinct,  well-developed  canines,  of 
the  nonnal  form ;  and  six,  or  more  commonly  seven,  molars 
on  either  side,  both  above  and  below ;  of  which  two  or  three 
are  fitlse,  and  the  remaining  four  real  molars,  provided  with 
sharp  tubercles,  and  adapted  to  an  insectivorous  regimen. — 
The  incisors,  which  exceed  in  number  those  of  all  other  mam- 
mals, are  small,  simple,  upright  and  arranged  regularly  in  a 
portion  of  a  small  ellipse,  the  two  middle  above  being  gene- 
rally a  little  longer  than  the  lateral,  and  partially  separated 
from  one  another ;  the  canines,  as  in  aU  marsupial  quadra- 
peds,  are  situated  in  immediate  contact  with  the  intermaxil- 
lary suture,  and  are,  generally  speaking,  of  tolerable  size ; 
but  the  tubercles  on  the  posterior  molars  are  by  no  means  so 
sharp  and  pointed  as  in  the  true  Inseciivora ;  and,  except 
among  the  smaller  species,  there  is  good  reason  to  beheve 
that  insects  form  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  natural 
food  of  the  animals.  The  Opossums^  for  instance,  notoriously 
live  upon  wild  fruits,  and  it  is  only  when  these  fail  in  the 
woods,  that  they  betake  themselves  to  an  animal  diet ;  the 
Thylacines  and  Dasyures  are  purely  carnivorous ;  and  the 
testimony  of  all  colonial  authorities,  as  well  historians  and 
travellers,  as  officers  and  other  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have 
conversed  on  the  subject,  agrees  in  representing  the  Perame- 
le$y  or,  as  they  are  called  by  the  settlers,  Bandicoots^  as  equal- 
ly destructive  to  their  potato  and  com  crops,  scratching  up 
and  devouring  the  tubers  of  the  former,  as  well  as  all  other 
kinds  of  bulbous  roots,  whether  wild  or  cultivated ;  and  gree- 
dily devouring  the  tender  and  milky  grains  of  the  young  maize. 
That  they  occasionally,  perhaps  in  some  situations  habitually, 
feed  upon  insects,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  I  am  well  aware  that 
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all  the  smaller  species,  not  only  of  marsupials,  bnt  likewise  of 
quadnimanous  and  carnivorous  mammals,  do  the  same ;  but 
tlie  united  testimony  of  all  competent  observers  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  animals  in  their  native  habitats,  warrants 
us  in  concluding  that  the  staple  of  their  food  is  derived  from 
the  vegetable  kmgdom. 

The  genera  which  exhibit  this  form  of  dentition  are  DideU 
phiSj  CheiranecteSy  Thylacinus^  Phascogale^  DasyuruSy  and 
Perameles, 

The  second  form  of  dentition  which  is  exhibited  among  the 
marsupials,  consists  of  six  incisors  in  the  upper  and  only  two 
in  the  lower  jaw;  minute  canines,  confined  to  the  upper  jaw 
or  wanting  altogether,  and  five  or  six  permanent  molars 
throughout,  separated  from  the  incisors  or  canines  by  a  va- 
cant space  of  considerable  extent,  which  sometimes  contains 
one  or  two  minute  deciduous  teeth,  commonly  counted  as  false 
molars.  The  superior  incisors  are  erect  and  contiguous;  but 
the  inferior  are  long,  edged,  and  procumbent  in  so  remarkable 
a  degree,  as  to  lie  entirely  in  the  plane  of  the  inferior  ramus 
of  the  lower  jaw ;  the  true  molars  are  fiimished  with  blimt 
tubercles,  ana  indicate  a  frugivorous  regimen  ;  whilst  the  ru- 
dimentary false  molars  of  the  lower  jaw  are  in  some  instances 
contiguous  to  the  long  procumbent  incisors,  and  inclined  in 
the  same  direction,  so  that  they  ought  perhaps  more  properly 
to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  class  of  teeth ;  a  view  of 
the  subject  which  tends  considerably  to  break  the  abruptness 
of  the  transition,  and  to  diminish  the  hiatus  between  the  den- 
tition of  these  animals  and  that  of  the  Opossums  and  Cheiro* 
nectesy  to  which  they  are  so  closely  related  by  other  influen- 
tial parts  of  their  structure. 

Though  this  system  of  dentition  betokens  a  pre-eminently 
firugivorous  regimen,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  food  of 
the  animals  possessing  it  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  On  the  contrary,  those  genera  which  ap- 
proach most  nearly  to  the  former  group  in  other  parts  of  their 
structure,  exhibit  a  marked  predilection  for  animal  food ;  nor 
is  there  any  very  striking  difference,  in  this  respect, between  the 
appetites  of  the  Australian  phalangers  and  the  American  opos- 
sums. I  have  made  numerous  experiments  upon  the  living 
animals,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  this  point,  and  inva- 
riably with  the  same  result ;  proving  that  the  regimen  of  the 
pedimanous  marsupials  is  really  omnivorous,  and  made  up 
indifferently  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances ;  a  result 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  all  writers.  Other 
marsupials  possessing  the  macropoid  form  of  dentition,  such 
as  the  kangaroos  and  wombats,  are,  indeed,  restricted  to  a 
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purely  vegetable  diet ;  but  their  trae  molars  are  differentljr 
formed,  and  the  second  even  departs  from  this  type  of  denti- 
tion, by  having  only  two  incisors  in  the  upper  as  well  as  in 
the  nnaer  jaw. 

This  form  of  dentition  is  common  to  the  genera  Phalangis^ 
ta,  PetaurtUf  Pkascolarctos,  Macropus,  and  Hypsiprymnus. 

The  next  organs  to  be  considered  as  inflaencing  the  habits 
and  economy  of  the  marsupials,  are  the  extremities.  I  have 
already  observed  how  wofoUy  these  organs  have  been  neg* 
lected  by  the  makers  of  systems ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  scientific  zoologists  could  possibly  undervalue  or 
overlook  the  instruments  of  the  most  important  and  striking 
actions  of  animal  life.  Not  only  do  the  great  function  of  lo- 
comotion, and  its  thousand  varieties  and  adaptations,  whether 
to  aquatic,  arboreal,  terrestrial,  or  aerial  habits,  depend  solely 
and  entirely  upon  the  extremities ;  but  the  scarcely  less  im- 
portant functions  of  prehension,  manipulation,'  burrowing, 
and  even  the  sense  oAouch,  the  source  of  our  most  excellent 
ideas,  and  the  index  of  intellectual  power,  reside  in  the  same 
organs.  The  formation  and  modifications  of  the  extremities, 
therefore,  do  not  furnish  those  merely  second-rate  characters, 
which  should  iustify  the  philosophical  zoologist  in  postpon- 
ing them  to  slight  modincations  of  dentition,  or  neglecting 
them  altogether.  On  the  contrary,  as  every  action  and  habit 
of  animal  life,  except  the  mere  appetite,  depend  upon  these 
organs ;  as  they  are  the  most  extensively  influential,  so  their 
modifications  should  hold  the  mo.st  prominent  place  in  every 
system,  and  will  be. invariably  found  to  lead  to  the  most  na- 
tural and  philosophical  arrangements. 

The  marsupial  quadrupeds,  always  excluding  the  Mono- 
trematay  which  cannot  be  properly  compared  with  other 
mammals,  present  four  very  distinct  and  primary  influential 
modifications  of  the  extremities. 

1.  The  Pedhnanous  form^  where  the  fingers  are  long,  se- 
parate and  prehensile,  and  the  hind  thumb  opposable  to  the 
other  toes.  The  animals  consequently  possess  perfect  pow- 
ers of  prehension  and  manipulation ;  they  are  entirely  arbo- 
real, feed  indifierently  upon  vegetable  and  animal  substances, 
though  preferring  the  former,  and  all  have  a  ccBcum  of  mode- 
rate dimensions.  This  family,  which  I  shall  denominate 
CheirogradeSy^  from  their  locomotion  being   performed  by 

>  I  use  ibis  term  as  synonymous  with  the  common  word,  handling. 
•  In  the  paper  as  orij^inally  written^  these  families  were  called  respectively 
Scansores,  CursoreSy  SaltatoreSy  and  Fossores  :  I  have  now  substituted  the 
names  in  the  text,  as  more  pliant  when  used  adjectively,  as  in  speaking  of 
saltigrade  or  digitigradc  marsupials,  &c.    April,  1839. 
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mean^  of /m/2e2«> comprises  thegonera  Didtelphu  anA.Cheu^ih 
necteSf  with  didelphoid  teeth ;  and  Phalangistay  Petauruay 
and  PhascolarctoSf  with  macropoid* 

2.  The  digit igrade  form^  in  which  the  functions  of  pr©*. 
hensioi^  and  manipulation  are  very  much  impaired,  or  altQ^ge- 
ther  absent.  The  hind  feet  are  without  opposable  thumbs,  < 
which,  however,  are  sometimes  represented  by  a  small,  mo- 
tionless tubercle;  the  animals  tread  only  on  the  toes  in  walk- 
ing, jid  their  pace  is  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. — 
An  are  characterised  by  the  didelphoid  system  of  dentition,  a 
regimen  principally  confined  to  animal  substances,  [and  an 
entire  absence  of  c<ecum]. '  This  faunily,  which,  from  the  nar 
ture  of  their  pace,  I  shadl  denominate  Digitigrades^^  com- 
prehends the  genera  Thglacinus,  Dasyurusy  Phascogale  and 
Myrmecohius. ' 

3.  The  saltigrade  form,  in  which  the  posterior  extxemitie. 
SO  immeasurably  exceed  the  anterior  in  length,  as  to  preclude 
the  ordinary  mode  of  progression  on  all  fours,  and  to  compel 
the  animals  to  proceed  by  a  series  of  successive  springs,  some- 
times from  the  long  hind  legs  only,  sometimes  fronx  the  hind 
to  the  fore  legs,  as  in  the  hares  and  rabbits.  The  toes  of  the 
fore  feet  are  separate  and  prehensile,  and  the  animals  enjoy 
perfect  powers  of  manipulation ;  but  the  conformation  of  the 
hind  toes  is  altogether  unique  among  mammals.  The  thumb 
is  tuberculous,  or  altogether  wanting ;  the  two  following  toes 
are  small,  slender  and  inclosed  in  the  same  skin,  being  mark- 
ed externally  only  by  their  double  claw ;  the  ring  finger  is 
the  largest  of  all,  of  a  size  altogether  disproportioned  to  the 
other  toes,  and  armed  with  a  powerful  triangular  claw ;  and 
the  last,  or  outer  finger  is  of  intermediate  size,  and  provided 
with  a  similar  claw  to  that  just  described.  The  dentition 
comprehends  examples  of  botii  the  systems  above  character- 
ised ;  the  food  of  some  genera  is  consequentiy  mixed,  though 
in  all  cases  it  is  principally  composed  of  vegetable  substan- 
ces, and  a  ctecujhy  sometimes  of  very  large  dimensions  and 
complicated  form,  is  invariably  present.  This  family,  which 
I  shall  call  Saltigraclesy*  contains  the  genera  Macropus  and 
Hypeiprymnus  with  macropoid  teeth,  and  Perameles  and 
Ch(Bropus^  with  didelphoid. 

4.  The  plantigrade  farmy  which  is  confined  to  the  single 
genits  Phascolomys.  The  toes  here  are  short,  rigid  and  unpre- 
hensile,  well  adapted  for  burrowing,  and  without  any  power  of 
manipidation.    The  animal  treads  on  the  entire  sole  of  the 

>  I  have  inserted  this  fact  on  the  authority  of  Pr.  Grant 
*  and  *  These  two  senera  hare  been  discovered  since  the  pu^er  wa^  written, 
and  are  now  inserted  for  the  fiist  time. — ^W.  0.    Aprfl,  18^. 
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foot  in  walking,  the  pace  is  bIow  and  confined  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  the  toes  are  so  firmly  united  as  to  be  alto- 
gether destitute  of  separate  motion.  The  dentition,  as  far  as 
regards  the  number  of  incisors,  may  be  called  rodent,  though 
it  is  really  very  different  firom  that  of  the  true  Rodentia ;  the 
food  is  exclusively  yegetable,  and  the  alimentary  canal  is 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  a  capacious  and  complicated 
c€Bcufn.  I  distinguish  this  family  by  the  name  of  Planti- 
grades.* 

The  following  table  exhibits  these  relations  in  a  more  con- 
densed form ;  and  will  give  a  good  idea  of  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  most  natural  and  philosophical  arrangement  of  the 
marsupials.  Except  the  kangaroos,  they  are  all  of  nocturnal 
habits. 

Peramelida  ...\yS^^ 

ttddidfllphoidteaai  K  ^f^^roput 

'Myrmecohhu 
PhascogaJk 
Dtaywrtu 


MARaVPIALIA  . 
Manupiatod  Mhd- 


n.   DiGITIOKADA    

wtth  digitigrmde  extremitiM  and  diddphoid  teeth 


I  anddi^UfhoidtMCh  1  CA«r<m«rfcf 


m.  Cheirograda i  (PUanmsta 

withpedimanoa. extremi.   I  phalmguHdiB..\  Pe^^ 

VandinaiTapaidtaeUi  [p^^ucoiaretos 

^IV.  Plantiorada Phucohmjft 

with  plantigrade  extremities  and  rodent  teeth 

Having  thus  traced  the  progressive  history  of  the  general 
distribution  of  marsupial  quadrupeds,  infer  sey  it  remains  for 
me  to  offer  a  few  observations  upon  the  rank  which  the  main 
group  itself  ought  to  occupy  among  the  natural  families  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  M.  De  Blainville,  in  his  view  of  the 
subject,  seems  almost  disposed  to  regard  the  marsupials  as 
forming  a  distinct  class,  parallel  to  and  co-ordinate  with  the 
Mammalia  themselves ;  and  in  this  sentiment  he  has  been, 
to  a  certain  extent,  followed  by  Baron  Cuvier.  Illiger,  less 
happy  in  fixing  their  position  in  the  graduated  scale  of  ex- 
istence, than  in  defining  their  generic  differences,  distributes 
them  throughout  three  different  orders ;  and  Latreille,  whilst 
he  regards  the  marsupials  generally  as  forming  a  distinct  na- 
tural order,  considers  the  Monotremata  as  a  separate  Class^ 
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intermediate,  in  rank  and  position,  between  birds  and  mam^ 
mals.  Finally,  Baron  Cuvier,  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
^Bdgne  Animal,'  adopts  the  most  judicious  part  of  this  ar- 
rangement, hy  separating  the  common  marsupials  from  his 
extensiye  order  Oarnawiersy  with  which  he  had  formerly  as- 
sociated them,  to  elevate  them  to  the  rank  of  a  separate  order  t 
still,  however,  retammg  the  Monotremata  as  a  lamily  of  the 
order  Edentata.  In  this  view  he  had  been  already  preceded 
by  Temminck,  excepting  that  the  eminent  zoologist  considers 
both  the  Monotremata  and  the  ordinary  marsupials  as  dis^ 
tinct  orders,  equivalent  to  other  groups  of  the  same  rank  and 
denomination. 

This  arrangement  appears  to  me  to  be  more  consistent  with 
the  order  which  nature  has  herself  established,  than  any  other 
which  has  been  yet  proposed ;  unless  that  I  am  disposed,  af- 
ter the  example  of  M.  De  Blainville,  io  unite  the  Monotre- 
mata wiih  the  other  marsupials,  rather  than  to  continue  them 
as  a  subordinate  group  among  the  Edentata.  In  fact,  so  long 
as  the  possession  of  mammary  glands  is  considered  as  the 
distinctive  and  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  class  of  mam- 
mals, so  long  should  the  singular  modification  of  these  organs 
and  of  their  functions,  exhibited  in  the  marsupials,  entitle 
those  animals  to  rank  as  a  primair  division,  or  order  of  mam- 
mals:  but  I  can  in  no  case  consider  them  as  an  equal  and  co^ 
ordinate  group,  or  Class,  since  their  distinctive  characteristic 
is  but  a  subordinate  modification  of  the  general  type  of  or- 
ganic structure,  common  to  all  mammiferous  quadrupeds. 

With  regard  to  the  Monotremata^  also,  though  me  ques- 
tion of  their  viviparous  or  oviparous  production  still  remains 
undecided,  I  can,  under  no  circumstances,  regard  them  as  a 
parallel  and  equivalent  group  to  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles. 
Meckel  distinctly  asserts  the  existence  of  mammary  glands  in 
the  female  Orntthorhynchus  ;^  and  this  circumstance  alone, 
even  though  the  mamm^B  exist  merely  in  a  rudimentary  form, 
and  without  the  accompaniment  of  the  ordinary  fimction,  I 
esteem  sufficient  to  determine  the  rank  of  the  Monotremata 
as  a  subordinate  group  of  mammals.*    In  fact  the  simple  de- 

■  The  observatioiis  of  Meckel  have  been  fully  and  most  satisfaotorilr  con. 
tinned^  since  this  passage  was  written,  by  the  inyestigmtions  of  Mr.  Owen ; 
and  it  is  now  definitely  established  that  these  singular  and  anomalous  ani- 
mals, not  onlv  lay  egffs  and  hatch  them  like  birds,  but  likewise  support 
their  young,  when  excluded  from  the  shell,  by  means  of  a  thick  milky  fluid, 
which  at  diat  period  exudes  copiously  from  the  glands  obserred  by  these 
able  anatomists. 

'For  the  foUowinff  ingenious  obsenrations  on  this  subject  I  am  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  ftofessor  Agardh,  now  Bishop  of  Bergen :  and  it  affords 

Vol.  IIL — ^No.  31.  n.  s.  2  n 
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finition  of  this  class,  as  mammals,  or  animals  provided  with 


me  great  satis&ction  to  find  that  my  riewa  regarding  the  ralue  and  por- 
tion of  the  gioup,  Monotrematu^  so  entirely  coincide  with  those  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a  naturalist.  They  are  contained  in  a  letter  dated  Lund,  in 
Sweden,  Aug.  3rd,  1833 ;  and  are  a  translation  from  a  work  recently  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Agardh,  in  the  Swedish  language,  under  the  name  of 
*Allman  Wezt  Biolog^.' 

**  The  marsupials,*'  says  the  Professor,  "  are  Mammalia  which  approadi 
veiy  nearly  to  birds;  the  MonotremtUa  in  particular  almost  coincide  with 
them.  Not  only  do  the  dereloped  form  of  the  hind  legs,  the  deranged  func- 
tions of  the  anterior  extremities,  the  position  of  the  body,  and  the  destination 
of  the  tail  to  govern  the  pace,  all  indicate  this  affinity,but  their  internal  struc- 
ture is  likewise  yeiy  similar.  They  constitute  a  distinct^  group  of  Mamma- 
Ua^  combining  camirorous  as  well  as  herbiyorous  animals,  in  the  same 
manner  as  birds  contain  predacious  as  well  as  frugivorous  tribes.  They 
hare  no  distinct  internal  uterus,  for  it  is  only  the  connection  of  the  two  0¥i- 
ducts  to  which  that  name  has  hitherto  been  giren ;  neither  have  they  a  pe- 
culiar vagina,  for  the  organ  which  Daubenton  and  Geoffrey  thus  distm- 
guish,  when  tney  assert  that  the  marsupials  have  two  vagvMB,  belongs  rather, 
according  to  the  researohes  of  Tyson,  to  the  onducts  or  Fallopian  tubes : 
so  that,  except  in  the  doubleness  of  the  parts,  the  marsupials  resemble  birds 
in  their  organs  of  veneration,  as  well  as  in  other  respects.  The  embryo 
also  is  brought  form,  not  as  in  other  Mammalia^  perfectly  formed ;  but  it 
is  produced  in  the  state  of  an  e^y  and  in  that  form  deposited  in  the  nuir- 
mpium  or  uterw.  Now  the  egg  or  embryo  of  the  Mammalia  has  the  pro- 
perty of  attaching  itself  to  every  part  of  the  utenu  at  the  point  where  the 
flacenta  is  formea ;  and  thus  the  embryo  or  egg  of  the  marsupials  fsstans 
Itself  to  the  mamma,  and  there  commumcates  with  the  arteria  nigasirica  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  other  Mammalia  it  conmiunicates  with  the  arteria 
uterina.  It  is  fastened  by  a  cord  resembling  the  navel-strinff,  (though  it  is 
unknown  where  this  cord  passes  out  from  Uie  embr^ro),  whkii  is  often  so 
long  that  the  embryo  hangs  out  of  the  baff ,  and  wmch  at  the  moment  ol 
real  birth  is  separated  by  a  rupture,  as  in  the  case  of  ibeplaemta  and  ordi- 
nary uterut.  This  external  uterus,  however,  does  not  invariably  assume  the 
form  of  a  purse  or  bag ;  in  some  instances  it  consists  of  simple  folds  of  the 
skin,  and  m  the  monotremes,  even  these  disappear. 

^  The  monotremes  bear  a  very  strong  affimty  to  the  ordinary  marsupials, 
they  likewise  very  closely  resemble  biras,  not  alone  in  the  construotion  of 
the  bill,  cran»u?n,  clavicles,  shoulder-bones,  sternum,  and  undeveloped  teats, 
but  espci^allv  in  their  organs  of  generation.  These  animals  have  only  one 
ovarium  devdoped,  as  in  birds,  and  both  the  Echidna  and  the  OrrU^orhyn^ 
chus  lay  eggs  and  hatch  them.  Thus  it  is  that  the  uterus  of  the  Mmamnalia 
becomes  modified  in  the  marsupials,  so  as  to  be  situated  mthout  the  body, 
and  finally  vanishes  altogether  m  the  Monotremata. 

"  If  we  apply  these  considerations  to  ascertain  the  concatenation  of  the 
various  groups  of  animals,  in  relation  to  their  organs  of  generation,  we  find 
that  it  indicates  one  class,  the  Mammalia,  which  have  an  internal  hatching 
organ,  called  the  uterus ;  another  class,  the  marsupials  and  monotremeSt 
in  which  this  batchiuff  organ  is  placed  without  the  body,  vanishing  totally 
in  the  latter  group,  lue  animals  of  whieh  lay  eggs  and  hatch  them ;  and 
finally,  a  thira  class,  birds,  in  which  this  prope^,  which  is  irregular  and 
limiteainthe  monotremes,  becomes  folly  normal.^ — ^Allman  Wext  Biologi 
af  C.  A.  A^nardh,  p.  453. 
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mammaiy  glands,  altogether  disregards  the  consideration  of 
their  viviparous  production,  and  must,  in  strict  logical  accep- 
tation, be  taken  to  include  all  animals  possessing  these  organs, 
even  when  the  function,  which  thej  were  originally  designed 
to  execute,  no  longer  exists :  for,  in  the  progressive  degrada- 
tion of  organic  perfection,  through  successive  groups,  it  is 
a  necessary  condition  of  existence  itself,  that  the  Ainction 
should  cease,  either  simultaneously  with  Uie  organ,  or  before 
it  is  obliterated ;  and  this  latter  phenomenon  is  so  universal- 
ly the  case  with  regard  to  all  other  organs  and  functions,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  accounted  matter  of  surprise  in  the  present 
instance. 

The  Mofwtremata  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  subor- 
dinate group  of  mammals,  but  whether  of  primary  or  of  se- 
condary value,  whether  entitled  to  rank  as  an  order  or  only 
as  a  family,  is  an  inquiry  which  admits  of  more  reasonable 
doubt.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  consider  the  existence  of  the 
marsupial  bones  to  be  the  simple  and  only  unexceptionable 
character  of  the  group,  to  which  they  are  peculiar,  I  prefer 
considering  the  Monotremata  as  a  subordinate  group,  or  fa- 
mily,  of  this  order,  rather  than  elevating  them  to  an  indepen- 
dent and  equal  rank,  or  associating  them  with  a  different  or- 
der. It  is  true  indeed,  that,  strictly  speaking,  they  come 
equally  within  the  definition  of  M.  Cuvier^s  Edentata^  but  if 
approximated  to  this  order  rather  than  to  the  other  marsupi- 
als, the  integrity  and  logical  simplicity  of  the  latter  group  is 
destroyed ;  for  these,  as  already  observed,  depend,  not  upon 
the  existence  of  the  abdominal  pouch,  which  is  not  common 
to  all  the  species  of  animals  included  in  the  present  order, 
but  properly  upon  that  of  the  marsupial  bones. 


Art.  IV. — Illustrated  Zoological  Notices.    By  EIdwarb  Charles- 
worth,  F.G.S. 

(Contimied  from  page  248). 

\,  Ona  Specimen  of  the  Lower  Jaw  of  the  Mammoth, 

2,  On  a  Tooth  of  the  Gentu  Oiodus,  Agassiz,from  the  London  Clay, 

3.  On  a  Fossil  Zoophyte  from  the  Kentish  Chalky  inclosing  a  Cidaris, 

The  fossil  elephant's  jaw  represented  in  the  accompanying- 


It  appears  from  this  extract  that  Professor  Agardh,  like  M.  De  Blain- 
ville,  18  disposed  to  view  the  marsupials  as  forming  a  distinct  class,  inter- 
mediate  between  mammals  and  birds ;  I  have  already  stated  my  reasons 
for  dissenting  from  this  opinion. 
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figure  (No.  40),  was  obtained  by  a  Dover  fiBhennan  in  1837, 
whilet  dredging  off  tlie  Dogger  Bank  j  and  after  baring  been 
offered  for  sale  to  the  British  Museum  and  other  metropolitan 
institutions,  was  purchased  hy  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  in  whose 
possession  it  has  since  remained.  It  is  decidedly  the  finest 
lelic  of  the  kind  that  I  hare  seen ;  and  the  very  faithfiil  re- 
presentation which  I  am  enabled  to  publish  of  it,  is  due  to 
the  skill  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  jun.,  by  whom  the  drawing 
on  wood  was  executed. 

The  source  from  which  (his  noble  fossil  was  derived, — the 
bed  of  the  German  Ocean, — ^is  that  which  has  more  or  less 
enriched  the  various  museums  and  private  collections  through- 
out the  kingdom :  indeed  the  profusion  in  which  the  disjoint- 
ed skeletons  of  the  larger  Pachydermata,  must  lie  strewn  over 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  along  llie  south-eastern  coast  of  England 
almost  baffles  conception.  Mr.  Samuel  Woodward,  in  his 
Geology  of  Norfolk,  supposes  that  upwards  of  two  thousand 
elephants'  grinders  had  neen  dredged  up  by  the  fishermen  off 
one  little  vUlage  (Hasbro')  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  in  the  space 
of  thirteen  years ;  and  though  he  does  not  supply  us  with  the 
data  upon  which  he  founded  his  calculation,  his  statement  may 
readily  be  believed  when  one  private  collector  in  that  neigh- 
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bourhood, — ^the  Rev.  James  Layton, — speaks  of  haviiig  had 
three  hundred  in  his  possession.' 

It  would  b0  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  the  sub»aqueous  area  over  which  these  fossil  remains 
are  distributed ;  but  conclusions  upon  this  point  must  be  in 
a  great  measure  merely  conjectural,  as  the  necessary  evidence 
can  only  be  obtained  where  the  soundings  are  sufficiently  shal- 
low to  admit  of  dredging  being  carried  forward.  Until  the  find- 
ing of  this  jaw  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  which  is  somewhere  about 
midway  between  the  English  and  Dutch  coasts,  the  greatest 
distance  firom  the  shore  where  fossil  remains  had  been  met  with 
was  the  Knole  Sand.  At  this  spot,  which  is  about  twenty 
miles  firom  the  coasts  a  tusk,  weighing  ninety-seven  pounds, 
and  measuring  nearly  ten  feet  in  length,  was  discovered  in  1829. 

As  in  the  case  with  the  fossil  volutes  cast  on  shore  near  Har- 
wich, the  remains  of  extinct  mammals  drawn  up  in  the  nets 
of  the  oyster-dredgers,  and  which  have  perhaps  reposed  for 
thousands  of  centuries  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  are  m  a  much 
finer  state  of  preservation  than  those  which,  in  the  present 
day,  are  so  constantly  being  exhumed  in  our  inland  superfi- 
cial deposits.  The  mammoth^s  teeth,  instead  of  falling  to 
pieces  as  they  so  firequently  do  when  removed  firom  the  soil 
in  which  they  are  imbedded,  in  the  former  case  will  often  bear 
slitting  and  polishing  in  the  same  manner  as  the  teeth  of  the 
existing  Asiatic  elephant.  A  tusk,  taken  up  off  Scarborough 
about  three  years  since,  by  some  Yarmoutti  fishermen,  was 
so  slightly  altered  in  character,  that  it  was  sawn  up  into  as 
many  portions  as  there  were  hands  in  the  boat,  each  man 
claiming  his  share  of  the  ivory  for  economical  purposes.*  In 
the  present  specimen,  although  the  teeth  are  extremely  per- 
fect, their  condition  has  more  about  it  than  usual  of  the  ordi- 
nary character  of  fossil  teeth ;  but  the  firm  aspect,  and  the 
increased  density  and  compact  structure  of  the  bony  material 
of  the  jaw,  would  at  once  arrest  the  attention  of  an  observer, 
fiftmiliarised  only  with  such  osseous  remains  as  are  procured 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

We  cannot  suppose  this  jaw  to  have  been  drifted  far  from 
the  original  site  of  its  deposition,  for  although  the  condyloid 
apophyses  are  gone,  if  so  ponderous  a  bodv  had  been  acted 
upon  by  the  operation  of  currents,  a  separation  of  the  rami  at 
the  sjrmphysis  must  have  taken  place.  The  detached  grind- 
ers obtained  in  a  similar  way  are  seldom  bouldered,  and  it  is 

1  See  Fairholme's  Geology  of  Scriptuie.  Mr.  Layton  has  subflequently 
removed  to  Sandwich. 

'  The  portion  of  this  tusk  which  fell  to  one  of  the  boat's  crew  is  preserved 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Robt.  Fitch,  at  Norvrich. 
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therefore  probable  that  as  the  sea  encroached  upon  the  land, 
these  remains,  by  the  gradual  falling  away  of  the  clifisy  be- 
came engulphedy  and  are  now  found  at  the  spots  where  they 
were  in  ihe^st  instance  deposited,  although  the  level  which 
they  now  occupy  is  necessarily  somewhat  lower. 

Little  or  notmng  has  been  added  by  subsequent  writers  to 
the  description  which  the  illustrious  Cuvier  nas  given  us  of 
the  osteological  peculiarities  which  serve  to  distinguish  the 
fossil  species  of  the  genus  Elephas:  and  paleontologists 
still  follow  him  in  referring  elephantine  remains,  in  whatever 
region  they  may  be  found,  to  one  and  the  same  species.  A 
slighter  amount  of  divergence  in  the  horizontal  rami  of  the 
lower  Jaw,  accompanied  with  a  change  in  the  shape  of  the 
canal  formed  by  the  approximation  of  these  parts,  especially 
at  its  anterior  termination ; — grinding  teeth  wider  in  propor- 
tion to  their  length,  and  wi&  more  numerous  and  less  fes- 
tooned lamintB; — are  points  of  distinction  referred  to  by  the 
above-named  distinguished  anatomist,  when  comparing  the 
skeleton  of  the  mammoth  with  that  of  the  Asiatic  elephant, 
the  nearest  allied  of  the  two  existing  species.  Mr.  Sowerby^s 
drawing  admirably  displays  the  form  of  the  anterior  terminar 
tion  of  the  canal  in  the  present  specimen.  It  is  not  nearly  so 
wide  as  seen  in  the  figures  which  illustrate  Cuvier's  observa- 
tions, but  at  the  same  time  it  differs  materially  from  that  of 
the  existing  species,  which,  in  the  adult  skeleton,  has  more 
the  character  of  a  deep  cleft.  A  short  distance  from  the  sym- 
physis the  canal  contracts  to  about  two-thirds  the  diame- 
ter of  its  anterior  termination,  and  a  somewhat  similar  con- 
traction is  shown  in  one  of  the  jaws  figured  in  the  'Ossemens 
Fossiles.'  The  following  dimensions  may  perhaps  as  well  be 
recorded. 

FT.  IN. 

Width  between  the  ascending  rams  at  the  coronoid  processes,  ...  1  7 
Width  of  each  ascending  ramusj  measared  midway  between  the 

anffle  of  tlie  jaw  and  we  condyloid  apophysis, I  0 

WidSi  of  canal  at  the  anterior  tennination, „  3^ 

Ditto        ditto  five  inches  from  the  symphysis,   •••••99  ^i 

Circumference  of  the  symphysis  measured  from  before  to  behind, 

including  the  process  of  the  metUum  (one  inch  in  length)  1  1 

From  the  above  dimensions  it  appears  that  the  diameter  of 
the  anterior  termination  of  the  canal,  as  compared  with  the 
expansion  of  the  ascending  ramij  is  in  the  proportion  of  1  to 
6 :  in  the  two  lower  jaws  figured  in  pi.  5  tome  i.  of  the  Osse- 
mens  Fossiles,  this  proportion  is  represented  as  1  to  4. 

I  have  remarked  an  extraordinary  disproportion  in  the  re- 
lative number  of  plates,  when  fossil  elephants'  teeth  fix)m 
North  America  are  compared  with  teeth  fix)m  the  coast  of 


FOSSIL  TOOTH  OF  OTODCS. 


Norfolk ;  those  of  the  former  exceeding  the  latter  in  the  pro- 
portion  of  at  least  2  to  1 :  while  I  have  noticed  that  the  teeth 
found  in  the  supposed  hysen&'s  retreats,  exhibit  a  proportion 
intermediate  to  these  two.  I  iiilly  anticipate  that  sooner  or 
later  it  will  be  found  that  several  species  hare  been  confound- 
ed under  the  name  Elephat  primogeniut. 

In  the  first  voliune  of  the  new  series  of  this  Magazine,  p. 
226,  I  hare  noticed  the  occunence  of  the  teeth  of  a  gigantic 
shark  {Carckarias  megalodon)  in  the  red  crag  of  Suffolk,  and 
have  given  an  engraving  of  a  particularly  fine  specimen  of 
that  species  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Colchester,  of  Ipswich. — 
The  name  Otodus  has  been  lately  applied  by  Agassiz '  to  the 
largest  teeth  in  the  family  of  sharks  which  occur  in  the  Lon- 
don clay,  and  the  tooth  of  this  genus  now  figured  (41)  I  be- 
lieve to  he  unique  as  regards  size  and  perfect  state  of  preser- 


TMtli  ortb*  ra—a  Gsbm  OtedH. 

ration.  It  was  foimd  in  the  cliffs  at  Walton,  in  Essex,  by  a 
servant  of  Lord  Sidmoutb,  and  Lady  Sidmouth  obligingly  per- 
mitted me  to  remore  it  from  her  cabinet  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
serting the  present  notice.     In  size  this  tooth  presents  us  with 

■  Fignna  are  giTen  io  the  last  Livnleon  of  the '  Foiwoiw  Fowilea,'  but 
no  descTJptiTe  letler-piesi. 
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an  approximation  to  that  of  the  crag  CarcAariai,  but  it  differs 
widely  in  its  relative  proportions,  and  in  the  presence  of  late- 
ral denticles. — Its  robust  form,  and  the  great  extent  of  surface 
by  which  it  was  implanted  in  the  j  aw,  indicate  its  having  been 
an  organ  of  prodigious  power.  Its  thickness  is  about  equal  to 
half  its  widtn,  as  seen  by  the  section*  fig.  42.     Thai,  of  Carcka- 


riag  megalodon  is  only  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  4.  1 
that  the  teeth  in  the  existing  species  of  Carckarias  differ  con- 
siderably in  form,  according  to  the  position  which  they  occu- 
py in  the  jaw ;  but  the  above  proportions  will  be  found  to 
hold  good  through  a  series  of  specmiens,  and  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  depending  upon  generic  distinction.  The 
edges  of  the  teeth  in  Otodus  are  periectiy  free  from  serrations, 
and  tiie  crag  specimens  of  Carcharitu  appear  so,  but  in  the 
latter  their  absence  depends  npon  attrition.  Some  of  the 
squaloid  teeth  figured  in  Moreton's  Synopsis  of  the  cretace- 
ceous  fossils  of  the  United  States,  probably  belong  to  the 
present  goiua. 


Figure  43  is  a  sihcified  zoophyte  from  the  Kentish  chalk, 
in  which  a  Cidaris  appears  very  sntigly  housed,  with  its 
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spines  in  several  places  projecting  through  the  substance  of 
the  organic  body  which  surrounds  it,  as  at  (a).  It  would,  I 
think,  be  a  knotty  point  to  determine,  in  this  instance,  which 
of  the  two  has  been  the  aggressor, — the  Ventriculite  or  the 
Cidaris.  The  former  cannot  have  been  simply  growing  up- 
on a  dead  shell,  because  the  root  of  the  zoophyte  is  at  the 
small  extremity,  and  the  large  spines  of  the  Echinus  are  still 
in  connection  with  the  shell  to  which  they  belong.  This  cu- 
rious fossil  is  in  the  cabinet  of  my  Mend  Mr.  Bowerbank. 


Art.  V. — On  Fossil  Infusoria  found  in  the  fiounty  Down,  Ireland, 
By  James  L.  Drommond,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
Royal  Belfast  Institution,  President  of  the  Belfast  Natural  History 
Society. 

When  my  friend  William  Thompson,  Esq.,  was  at  Newcas- 
tle (at  the  base  of  the  Moume  Mountains,  Coimty  Down)  last 
autumn,  he  received  a  specimen  of  a  very  light,  white,  earthy 
substance,  which  had  been  found  some  lime  previously  in 
considerable  quantity,  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and  a  short 
time  ago  he  requested  me  to  investigate  its  nature,  as  he  felt 
assured  that  it  was  the  same  kind  of  substance  as  Professor 
Bailey  had  foimd  in  a  bog  at  West  Point,  in  America,  (as 
stated  in  Silliman's  Journal  for  October,  1838),  and  which 
was  composed  of  fossil  infusorial  remains.  I  undertook  the 
investigation,  and  soon  found  that  this  anticipation  was  right; 
the  whole  mass  consisting  of  the  siliceous  remains  of  organ- 
ized microscopic  beings,  either  animal  or  vegetable.  I  am 
not  aware  that  fossil  Infusoria  have  hitherto  been  detected 
in  the  British  islands,  but  if  not,  their  discovery  is  due  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  as  I  have  only  followed  up  and  ascertained,  by 
microscopical  investigation,  that  the  views  which  he  had  pre- 
viously entertained  were  correct. 

The  substance  alluded  to  is,  when  dry,  of  the  whiteness  of 
chalk,  but  becomes  brownish  when  wet ;  it  is  as  light  as  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  which  it  much  resembles,  but  is  not  act- 
ed on  by  nitric,  muriatic,  or  sulphuric  acids,  and  is  indestmct- 
ible  by  fire.  The  specimen  I  received  was  a  compact  mass, 
of  the  shape,  and  nearly  the  size,  of  an  ordinary  building- 
brick  ;  it  could  easily  be  rubbed  down  into  powder,  and  had 
a  coarse  and  somewhat  fibrous  fracture ;  when  a  portion  was 
rubbed  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  it  had  no  grittiness, 
but  felt  like  an  impalpable  powder,  and  when  it  was  then 
blown  into  the  air,  it  flew  about  almost  like  wood-ashes. 

Vol.  III.— No.  31.  n.  s.  2  o 
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I  had  learned  from  my  friend  and  assistant  in  my  anatomi* 
cal  demonstrations,  Mr.  Shaw,  that  during  the  past  summer, 
his  uncle,  Dr.  Hunter,  of  Biyansford  (near  Newcastle),  and 
himself,  had  been  making  chemical  experiments  on  a  singu* 
lar  substance  which  had  lately  been  found  in  that  neighbour- 
hood ;  that  they  had  proved  it  to  be  silex,  but  could  ascertain 
nothing  farther  concerning  it  On  showing  the  specimen 
to  Mr.  Shaw,  he  at  once  knew  it  to  be  identical  with  the 
substance  which  they  had  been  examining;  I  accordingly 
requested  him  to  write  to  Bryansford,  and  obtain  all  the  par- 
ticulars he  could  concerning  it,  and  the  following  is  Dr. 
Hunter^s  answer. 

^'I  should  sooner  have  written,  but  I  waited  to  procure 
accurate  information  respecting  the  deposit  at  Lough-Island 
Reavey. '  It  was  found  on  lowering  the  water  of  the  laJce  by 
the  Bann  Company,  lying  in  considerable  quantity  under  a 
coTering  of  about  a  foot  of  boggy  soil.  It  was  in  a  semi-fluid 
state,  of  the  consistence  of  diick  mud,  and  could  be  lift- 
ed out  with  a  shovel.  It  soon  dried  when  laid  out  on  the 
bank.  There  is  also  a  stratum  of  an  apparently  similar  sub- 
stance found  in  a  mountain  valley  to  the  south  of  SUeve  Ber- 
nagh,  in  the  midst  of  the  Moume  range.  It  cuts  out  and 
shows  itself  on  the  fac^  of  a  bank  covered  also  with  a  stratum 
of  peaty  soil.  There  are  also  detached  pieces  of  what  I  con- 
sider a  similar  matter  occasionally  found  in  the  low  parts  of 
the  alluvial  soil  of  Corrogs,  of  these  I  shall  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure specimens,  and  if  possible  myself  inspect  the  place  where 
they  are  found,  and  send  them  to  you  as  soon  as  possible." 

44 


Magnified  yiews  of  ft»sil  inlbsorial  renMint. 

On  examining  many  times  small  portions  of  the  fossil  mix- 
ed with  a  little  water,  on  a  slip  of  glass,  the  whole  was  found 

>  This  Lough  is  a  few  miles  from  Bryansford. 
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to  be  composed  of  the  bodies  represented  in  fig.  44^  of  which 
the  longy  Unear  spicula  (a)  form  at  least  four-fifths.  The  next 
most  abundant  are  those  marked  (fi)^  then  (c) ;  those  marked 
{d)  are  still  less  numerous,  and  not  always  seen,  though  in 
some  of  my  examinations  the  portion  of  fossil  in  the  micro- 
scope consisted  of  them  chiefly.  Occasionally  confervoid 
firagments  (e)  were  seen,  and  firequently  minute  annular  por- 
tions (/),  while  (g)  is  very  rare.  These  are  all  the  bodies 
which  I  have  observed ;  there  was  no  admixture  whatever  of 
unorganized  matter,  and  no  medium  of  cement  whatever. 

The  spicular  bodies  (a)  are  joints  of  the  Diatoma  elonga- 
iufHy  (^  Eng.  Flora,^  vol.  v.  pt.  1,  page  406).  This  species 
grows  in  the  utmost  abundance  in  a  small  drain  of  clear  wa- 
ter, in  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Belfast  Institution,  and  its 
joints  in  the  microscope  are  seen  to  be  precisely  similar  to 
the  spicular  bodies.  When  tiie  loricated  Infusoria  are  burn- 
ed to  ashes,  the  latter  are  found  to  be  their  siliceous  coverings 
unchaDged;  and  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  Diatoma^  as 
was  discovered  by  De  Brebisson  and  Professor  Bailey.*  On 
burning  the  Diatoma  elongatum  to  a  red  heat,  I  found  it, 
when  cold,  to  be  unchanged  in  form  and  appearance,  its  sharp- 
ness of  outline  being  equallv  well  defined  as  before.  The 
Navicula  tripunctata  I  found  equally  unaffected  by  heat,  as 
also  some  other  Infusoria  with  which  I  am  littie  acquainted. 
Of  the  other  bodies  in  the  fossil  I  as  yet  know  nothing  more 
than  their  appearance ;  but  I  think  an  examination  of  the 
waters  in  the  localities  where  the  deposit  is  found,  would 
bring  them  to  light  in  a  recent  state. 

The  deposit  which  I  have  now  described  is  evidently  of 
the  same  description  as  that  found  by  Professor  Bailey  in  the 
New  World,  and  analogous  to  what  is  foimd  in  several  pla- 
ces of  the  Old;  viz.  the  Kieselguhr  of  Franzenbad,  and  the 
deposit  in  peat-bog  near  the  same  place,  the  Bergmehl  of 
Santa  Fiora,  &c.,  which  are  formed  of  fossil  infusorial  re- 
mains.* 

Belfasty  April  30M,  1839. 


■  See  paper  of  the  latter  on  fossil  Infm&ria  discovered  in  peat-earth  at 
West  Point,  in  Silliman's  Journal  for  October,  1838. 
*See  Edinburgh  New  PlulosophicalJoumal,  for  January,  1837,  p.  183. 
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Art.  VI. — Letter  from  Prof.  Agattiz  on  the  subject  of  the  French 
Edition  of  the  '  Mineral  Conchology  of  Great  Britain.* 

Neuchatel,  Mai  15,  1839. 

Monsieur, 

Je  viens  de  lire  dans  votre  journal  (N.  29)  une 
incrimination  odieuse  de  la  part  que  j*ai  prise  k  la  publication 
que  fait  dans  ce  moment  M.  Nicolet,  d'une  Edition  a  bon  mar- 
ch6  de  la  *  Conchyliologie  Mineralogique  *  de  J.  Sowerby. — 
Rien  ne  me  paroitroit  mieux  merite  que  les  reproches  qui 
m'y  sont  addresses,  si  les  assertions  et  les  insinuations  que 
renferme  cet  article  n'^toient  d'un  bout  a  Fautre  perfides  ou 
mensongeres.  Puisque  vous  avez  accueilli  cette  accusation 
dans  votre  journal,  j^attends  de  votre  loyaut6  que  vous  y  in- 
s^rerez  ma  justification  dans  votre  plus  prochain  No. 

Malgre  Y  immense  importance  de  I'ouvrage  de  Sowerby  sur 
les  fossiles  d' Angleterre,  cette  publication  n'  a  pu  trouver  qu' 
un  petit  nombre  d'  acquereurs  sur  le  continent.  Aussi  le  con- 
naissance  que  j^ai  des  6tablissements  scientifiques  des  locali- 
t6s  les  plus  importants  d*  Europe  m'a  telle  donn6  la  certitude 
qu'une  edition  Fran9oise  ou  Allemande  de  cet  ouvrage,  si 
elle  pouvoit  etre  publiee  k  meilleur  march6  que  V  original^ 
seroit  un  veritable  service  rendu  a  la  science,  sans  nuire  en 
aucun  facon  d  P^dition  originaley  qui  s'est  surtout  ^coulees 
en  pays  Anglois.  Wj  auroit-il  pas  d^s  lors  mauvaise  foi  a 
representer  une  pareille  publication  comme  une  piraterie 
syst^matique  ?  comme  si  des  traductions  d^ouvrages  scienti- 
fiques ne  se  feroient  pas  tous  les  jours  au  gr6  des  auteurs,  et 
k  plus  fort  raison  apres  leur  mort !  et  comme  si,  en  fesant  ce 
que  vous,  auteur  d'un  journal  scientifique,  vous  devez  savoir 
etre  de  bon  droit,  je  devois  causer  la  mine  des  h^ritiers  de 
Sowerby,  en  les  privant  du  b6n6fice  d^une  publication  dont 
ils  disposent  depuis  plus  de  quinze  ans,  et  qui  est  terminee 
depuis  dix,  apres  avoir  regu  deux  volumes  posthumes.  Mais 
il  y  a  plus,  lorsque  j'ai  engage  un  lithographe  d'ici, — ^M. 
Nicolet, — a  faire  un  Sowerby  a  bon  marcb6,  je  lui  ai  foumi 
gratuitement  la  traduction  du  texte,  enrichie  de  nombreuses 
additions  et  corrections,  II  est  done  absolument  faux  de  dire 
que  Tedition  Fran^oise  de  Sowerby,  dont  il  s'agit,  n'est  qu* 
une  mauvaise  contrefa9on  des  planches  de  Touvrage  Anglois, 
accompagn^e  d^une  simple  translation  du  texte.  Je  n'aurois 
jamais  pret^  mon  nom  a  une  pareille  machination.  Je  dois 
done  trouver  bien  Strange  la  conduite  d'un  ^diteur  d'un  jour- 
nal scientifique  qui  accueille  sans  examen  de  pareilles  csJom- 
nies,  et  je  declare  positivement  mensongeres  les  insinuations 
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que  j'aurois  entrcpris,  ou  fait  entreprendre,  cette  publication 
dans  le  but  d'en  faire  une  affaire  de  lucre.  Au  contraire,  il  n^en 
a  6t6  tire  que  300  exemplaires,  et  j'ai  mit  a  Tediteur  pour  prix 
de  ma  participation,  la  condition  que  Touvrage  ne  seroit  pas 
vendu  au-dessus  du  prix  necessaire  pour  couvrir  les  fraix  de 
publication.  Je  proteste  en  outre  n'avoir  eu  aucune  intention 
de  nuire  aux  editeurs  de  I'edition  originale ;  si  j'en  ai  envoy^ 
quelques  exemplaires  en  Angleterre,  c^est  uniquement  afin  que 
mes  amis  scientifiques  puissent  prendre  connaissance  des 
nombreuses  additions  que  j'ai  faite  a  ma  traduction.  Tout  ce- 
ci  prouve,  que  dans  cette  circonstance,  comme  toujours,  j'ai 
agi  uniquement  dans  Tint^ret  de  la  science.  Un  illustre  geo- 
logue  Anglois  pourroit  au  besoin  rapporter  ce  que  je  lui  ai 
dit  a  ce  sujet,  avant  de  m^occuper  de  cette  traduction. 

Ceci  m^am^ne  a  vous  faire  encore  une  observation.  J'ap- 
prends  que  pour  user  de  repr^sailles  envers  moi,  (comme  si 
j'avois  commis  des  hostilites),  il  se  preparoit  une  souscription 
pour  favoriser  une  contrefa^on  de  mes  '  Poissons  Fossiles,'  ac- 
compagnee  d'une  traduction  Anglaise  du  texte,  qui  puisse  eti-e 
publi^e  a  10s.  lalivraison,  au  lieu  de  30s.  Permettez-moi  de 
vous  dire  ma  fa9on  de  penser  a  ce  sujet.  Si  le  fait  est  vrai, 
j'envisagerois  cet  acte,  en  iant  que  repi'^sailley  comme  tout  ce 
que  Ton  pourroit  imaginer  de  plus  perfide  et  indigne  de  tout 
homme  qui  se  respecte ;  mais  si  la  chose  n'avoit  lieu  que  dans 
un  but  d'utilit^,  je  declare  aussi  franchement  que  j'appelerois 
la  r^ussite  de  tons  mes  voeux,  esperant  voir  par  la  mon  ou- 
vrage  passer  entre  les  mains  de  quelques  cents  personnes  qui 
n'auroient  peut-etre  pas  pu  I'acqu^rir  au  prix  de  souscription. 
Depuis  le  nombre  de  mes  souscripteurs  m'est  approximative- 
ment  connu,  je  n'ai  fait  tirer  qu'un  petit  nombre  d'exemplaires 
en  sus ;  mon  Edition  sera  done  ^puis^e  avant  q'une  pareille  con- 
trefa^on  puisse  etre  terminee,  et  comme  j'ai  detruis  les  gra- 
vures  de  mes  planches,  dans  aucun  temps  je  ne  serai  curieux 
de  refaire  une  Edition  d'un  ouvrage  qui  n'a  6te  pour  moi 
qu'une  source  intarissable  de  desagr^mens  et  de  sacrifices, 

Suelques  jouissances  intellectuelles  qu'il  m^ait  procure.  Si 
one  ridee  d^une  edition  k  bon  marche  de  mes  ^  Poissons  Fos- 
siles' n'est  pas  ime  mauvaise  plaisanterie,  le  d^sirerais  s^ri- 
eusement  connoitre  les  personnes  qui  veulent  s'en  charger ; 
j'aurois,  j'en  suis  certain,  plusieurs  bons  conseils  k  leur  donner, 
afin  de  contribuer  k  leur  faire  atteindre  plus  facilement  leur 
but,  qui  doit  etre,  je  le  pense  du  moins,  de  r^pandre  un  ou- 
vrage envisage  comme  utile,  et  non  pas  uniquement  de  me 
nuire.  D'ailleurs,  mon  ouvrage  sera  compl^tement  achev6 
dans  un  an,  avec  le  15me  livraison  que  j'esp^re  publier  k 
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Paqnes  pTOchain ;  et  je  m'estimerais  hemeux  de  le  voir  tra- 
duit  et  reproduit  sous  quelle  forme  que  ce  soit 

Esp^rant  que  vous  voudrez  bien  insurer  le  contenu  de  ma 
lettre  au  complet  en  le  traduisant  Utt^ralement,  j^ai  llioimeur 
de  vous  pr^venir  que  j^en  exp^die  quelques  copies  k  plusieurs 
de  mes  amis. 

Veuillez  agr^er. 

Monsieur, 
^assurance  de  ma  consideration  distingu^e, 

L.  AoAssiz. 


TRANSLATION. 

NeuekUei,  M^y  15, 1839. 

SIR, 

I  liaTe  just  read  in  the  29th  nnmber  of  your  Journal  an  in- 
vidious crimination  of  the  part  which  I  have  taken  in  the  cheap  edition  of 
So.  Min.  Conchology,  now  m  course  of  publication  by  M.  Nioolet  No- 
thing wovJd  be  more  richly  merited  than  the  strictures  which  aie  there 
passed  upon  me,  were  it  not  that  the  assertions  and  insinuations  which  the 
article  contains  are  altogether  malicious  and  without  foundation.  As  you 
have  brought  forward  this  accusation  in  your  journal,  I  expect  from  your 
sense  of  honour  that  you  will  give  publicity  to  my  justification  in  your 
forthcoming  number. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  importance  of  Mr.  Soweiby's  work  on  the 
Fossils  of  England,  this  publication  has  met  with  but  few  purchasers  on 
the  continent ;  and  the  Imowledge  which  I  possess  of  the  most  important 
European  Scientific  Institutions,  has  assured  me  that  a  French  or  German 
edition  of  the  work,  published  at  a  lower  price,  would  be  rendering  a  real 
seryice  to  Science,  without  in  any  way  proving  injurious  to  the  original 
edition,  for  which  the  principal  demand  is  in  England.    Would  it  then 
not  be  unfair  to  represent  such  a  publication  as  a  systematic  piracy ;  as 
though  translations  of  scientific  works  were  not  being  made  every  day  with 
the  consent  of  authors,  and  with  still  greater  reason  after  their  death ;  and 
as  if  in  doing  that,  which  you,  as  the  conductor  of  a  scientific  journal, 
ought  to  know  I  am  justified  in,  I  am  likely  to  injure  the  family  of  Mr. 
Sowerby  in  deprivinff  them  of  the  benefit  of  a  publication  of  which  they 
have  had  the  disposal  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  which  has  been  com- 
pleted ten  years,  after  the  addition  of  two  posthimious  volumes  ?    But  in 
addition  to  this,  when  I  agreed  with  a  lithographer,  M.  Nicolet,  to  bring 
out  a  cheap  Sowerby,  I  gratuitously  fumi^ea  him  with  a  translation  of 
the  text,  enriched  with  numerous  aidditions  and  corrections.    It  is  then 
altogether  untrue  to  say  that  the  edition  in  question  is  but  a  sony  imitation 
of  the  plates  of  the  English  work  accompanied  by  a  mero  translation  of 
the  text.    I  should  never  have  lent  my  name  to  such  a  machination.    It 
appears  to  me  therefore,  very  strange  conduct  in  the  Editor  of  a  scientific 
journal  to  g^ve,  without  examination,  publicity  to  such  calumnies ;  and 
1  affirm  that  the  insinuation  of  my  having  entered  upon  this  undertaking 
with  a  view  to  pecuniary  emolument,  to  be  altogether  unfounded.    On  the 
contrary,  only  300  copies  have  been  struck  off,  and  I  agreed  with  the  Edi- 
tor as  the  price  of  my  participation  in  it,  that  the  work  should  not  be  sold 
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at  a  sum  above  tliat  necessary  to  cover  the  expense  of  its  publication.  I 
protest  also,  that  I  had  not  the  least^intention  of  injuring  the  Editor  of  the 
original  edition :  if  I  have  dispatched  some  copies  to  England  it  has  been 
wiui  the  view  of  letting  my  scientific  friends  see  the  number  of  additions  and 
corrections  which  I  have  incorporated  in  my  translation.  All  this  proves  that 
in  the  present  instance,  as  always,  I  have  only  acted  from  a  regard  to  the 
interests  of  science.  An  illustrious  English  jzeoloffist  can,  if  required,  re- 
late what  I  said  to  him  on  this  subject  before  I  occupied  myself  with 
the  translation. 

This  leads  me  to  make  one  other  remark  to  you.  I  understand,  that  by 
way  of  reprisal,  as  though  I  had  committed  hostilities,  there  is  in  prepa- 
ration a  subscription  to  bring  out  a  reprint  of  my  Fossil  Fishes,  with  an 
English  translation  of  the  text,  at  10s.  a  livraison  instead  of  dOs.  Permit 
me  to  tell  you  my  notions  upon  this  subject  If  the  fact  be  true,  and  I  am 
to  regard  this  act  in  the  light  of  a  reprisal,  I  must  deem  it  most  perfidious 
and  disreputable  ;  but  if  Uie  thing  be  only  undertaken  as  a  matter  of  uti- 
lity, I  declare  with  the  same  frankness,  that  I  shall  be  gratified,  hoping 
thus  to  see  my  work  pass  into  the  hands  of  some  hundred  of  persons  who 
would  not  perhaps  be  able  to  obtain  it  at  the  original  subscription  price. 
As  I  have  now  pretty  weU  ascertained  the  amount  of  my  subscribers,!  have 
only  had  a  few  copies  struck  off  beyond  that  number,  and  my  edition  will 
consequently  be  disposed  of  before  a  reprint  can  be  completed ;  and  as  I 
have  effaced  the  drawings  from  the  stones,  at  no  future  time  shall  I  be  de- 
sirous of  attempting  another  edition  of  a  work  which  has  all  along  been  to 
me  a  source  of  vexation  and  sacrifice,  whatever  intellectual  enjoyment  it 
may  have  produced  me.  If,  therefore,  a  cheap  edition  of  my  work  be 
really  seriously  talked  of,  I  should  like  to  know  the  parties  who  are  about 
to  engage  in  it,  as  I  should  have  some  advice  to  give  them  to  enable  them 
more  readily  to  attain  the  object  which  I,  at  least,  think  they  should  have  in 
view  ;  viz.,  the  diffusion  of  a  work  regarded  as  useful,  and  not  merely  an 
attempt  to  injure  me.  As  my  work  will  be  completely  finished  in  a 
year,  with  the  15th  livraison,  which  I  hope  to  publish  next  Easter,  I  shall 
esteem  myself  fortunate  to  see  the  work  translated,  in  whatever  shape  it 
may  appear. 

Hopinff  that  you  will  insert  the  contents  of  this  letter  entire  and  literally 
translatea,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  have  sent  copies  to  se- 
veral of  my  friends. 

Louis  Aoassiz. 


MAGAZINE  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
JULT,  1839. 

Our  remarks  upon  M.  Nicolet's  French  edition  of  Sowerby's  work  on  the 
fossil  shells  of  this  country,  have  drawn  forth  a  reply  firom  Prof.  Ay^f^ 
which  should  have  received  a  place  in  our  last  month's  number,  had  it 
not  reached  us  too  late  for  publication.  We  now  insert  his  letter,  with 
a  translation  of  its  contents,  that  every  publicity  in  our  power  may  be 
[pven  to  the  yindication  which  he  has  put  forward.  Had  the  work  under 
notice  originated  with  none  other  name  than  those  of  the  printer,  pub- 
lisher, and  artist,  greatly  as  we  might  have  regretted,  for  the  interests  of 
science,  the  non-existence  of  international  protecting  enactments,  the 
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matter  would  hare  appeared  to  us  one  of  comparatiTely  trivial  importance, 
and  instead  of  advancing  anything  in  the  shape  of  reproach  or  remon- 
strance, we  should  have  deemed  it  the  wiser  course  to  have  been  altoge- 
ther silent. 

The  name,  however,  of  Louis  Agassiz,  as  the  Editor  and  avowed  pro- 
jector of  the  reprint,  and  the  plausible  statement  from  a  man  of  such  high 
scientific  reputation,  that  its  cheapness,  when  compared  with  the  price  of 
the  original  work,  must  necessarily  tend  to  further  the  progress  of  Geo- 
logy, made  us  determine,  without  a  moments  hesitation,  on  the  course 
which  we  pursued.  For  though  originating  in  such  a  quarter  the  scheme 
threatened  to  be  tenfold  more  injurious  in  its  operation,  we  felt  that  Agas- 
siz was  bound  by  so  many  ties  to  this  country,  that  he  would  probably 
consider  himself  amenable  to  the  expression  of  censure,  if  publicly  di- 
rected against  him  in  the  columns  of  an  English  Journal.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  on  this  head  we  have  not  been  mistaken ;  and  we  may  add 
too  that  our  expectations  have  been  completely  realised,  in  not  even  the 
shadow  of  an  argument  being  adduced  to  oppose  the  views  which  we 
put  forward,  as  to  the  injurious  prospective  operation  of  the  part  acted 
by  Agassiz.  He  repeats,  it  is  true,  the  substance  of  the  shallow  sophism 
that  we  quoted  from  his  preface ;  but  how  does  he  support  the  position 
which  he  would  there  maintain,  the  assumed  *^  utilite  "  of  the  measure 
we  condemn  ?  Three  hundred  cheap  Sowerbys,  he  tells  us,  will  be  dis- 
seminated over  the  continent,  and  pass  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  possessed  copies  of  this  important  work.  But  has 
Agassiz  so  little  foresight,  so  small  a  share  of  penetration,  that  he  looks 
to  this  one  result  as  the  sole  and  only  consequence  of  the  course  which 
he  b  pursuing?  Can  he  not  perceive  that  the  system  which  he  has  com- 
menced,  if  followed  up  upon  the  strength  of  his  example,  must  strike  at 
the  very  existence  of  a  class  of  works  upon  which  the  progress  of  Geolo- 
gy is  essentially  dependent ; — ^works  which  convey  to  us  delineations  of 
new  forms  as  they  are  brought  to  light  in  both  the  past  and  existing  or- 
der of  creation ; — which  tell  their  own  tale  without  the  aid  of  a  trausla- 
tor,  let  the  country  be  what  it  may  to  which  science  is  indebted  for  their 
acquisition ;  but  which,  from  the  heavy  cost  of  their  production,  and  the 
limited  class  among  which  they  circulate,  require  that  kind  of  support 
which  is  not  restricted  by  the  boundaries  of  clime  or  country  ? 

Agassiz  has  saved  us  the  necessity  of  selecting  an  instance  by  way  of 
illustration.  Singularly  enough,  the  same  document  which  contains  the 
attempt  to  justify  his  conduct,  informs  us  that  notwithstanding  the  un- 
exampled support  which,  although  a  foreigner,  he  has  in  this  country  re- 
ceived, by  the  aid  of  public  pecuniary  grants,  and  that  of  most  extensive 
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private  subscription,  still  that  his  'Poissons  Fossiles'  has  been  to  him 
**  une  BOUFL-e  intarissable  de  desagremens  et  de  sacrifices."  Snrely  then 
this,  his  own  experience,  might  have  suggested  to  Agassiz  the  impor- 
tance  of  every  possible  encouragement  being  held  out  to  the  present  au- 
thor of  the  '  Mineral  Conchology,'  with  a  view  to  the  continuation  of  that 
work,  rather  than  that  the  continental  demand  should,  for  the  future,  be 
supplied  by  an  edition  so  low  in  price,  that  competition  on  the  paH  of 
Mr.  Sowerby  would  be  utterly  impossible. 

As  it  respects  the  minor  points  adverted  to  by  Agasaz,  we  shall  be  very 
brief.  That  an  English  sale  of  the  cheap  edition  was  calculated  upon, 
we  feel  satisfied,  because  a  large  number  of  prospectuses  have  been  dis- 
patched to  this  country,  and  great  pains  taken  to  circulate  them ;  but 
whether  at  the  instigation  of  Prof.  Agassiz  or  his  lithographer,  we  cannot 
say.  The  general  principle  of  translating  scientific  work^  from  one  lan- 
guage into  another  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  question,  and  cannot  possibly 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  those  publications  whose  scientific  value  is  vested 
in  faithful  representations  of  species,  fac  similes  of  which  can  be  at  any 
time  produced  at  an  enormous  reduction  of  expense  below  that  which 
they  have  originally  cost  the  author. 

That  Agassiz  is  altogether  in  error  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  in 
which  the  present  Mr.  James  De  Carle  Sowerby  stands  in  respect  to  the 
^  Mineral  Conchology,'  is  clear  from  the  following  passage,  which  will  be 
found  in  No.  105.  *'  To  the  public  the  author  feels  deeply  indebted, 
and  cannot  refrain  from  declaring  his  gratitude  for  the  encouragement 
bestowed  upon  a  work  commenced  by  his  lamented  father,  and  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  which  he  himself  has  incurred  so  much  responsibility." — 
Dated  Camden  Town,  July.  1835.* 

As  to  the  numerous  additions  and  corrections  in  the  French  edition  upon 
which  Agassiz  seems  to  plume  himself,  we  cannot  give  him  a  great  deal 
of  credit  on  this  score,  when  his  zeal  for  science  has  not  induced  him  to 
procure  from  England  such  species  as  are  now  well  known  and  readily 
obtained  in  a  more  perfect  condition  than  some  of  the  specimens  figured 
in  the  early  numbers  of  Mr.  Sowerby 's  work.  And  upon  the  subject  of 
an  English  edition  of  the  *  Foissons  Fossiles,'  though,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  in  contemplation,  yet  if  its  author  really 


*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  since  the  publication  of  the 

above  number  in  1835,  English  geologists  htive  beeA  anxiously  hoping 

that  Mr.  J.  de  C.  Sowerby  would  again  proceed  with  the  continuation  of 

the  *  Mineral  Conchology.* 
Vol.  III.— No.  31.  n.  s.  2  p 
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have  acted  wiih  so  little  prudence  as  not  to  have  reseired  a  supply  to 
meet  the  demand  that  must  arise  when  the  work  is  rendered  complete ; 
and  never  intends,  after  the  issue  of  his  Idth  livraison,  to  resume  those 
lahours  in  ancient  Ichthyology  which  have  shed  so  much  light  upon  this 
department  of  science,  and  reflected  so  much  lustre  on  himself;  in  that 
case  most  cordially  should  we  adopt  his  avowed  sentiments,  and  look  up- 
on a  cheap  English  fac-simile  of  the  *  Poissons  Fossiles,'  as  a  matter  of 
the  highest  'utilite.' 

A  paper  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Lyell  appears  in  our  number  for  the  pre- 
sent month,  which  embodies  some  results  of  the  highest  interest,  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  tertiary  Geology  of  Norfolk  and  the  adjoining  counties. — 
The  district  treated  of  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  number  and  beau- 
ty of  its  fossils;  but  until  within  a  very  recent  period,  no  suspicion  had 
been  entertained  that  the  fossiliferous  beds  called  "crag"  included  depo- 
sits of  distinct  geological  ages.  It  is  now,  however,  satisfactorily  shown 
by  the  application  of  the  per-centage  test  to  the  very  extensive  series  of 
crag  Testacea  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Searles  Wood,  that  three  marine  de- 
posits, of  different  and  well-marked  periods,  overiie  the  chalk  and  Lon- 
don clay  in  this  part  of  England.  This  result  confirms  the  general  views 
upon  Tertiary  Geology  which  Mr.  Lyell  has  entertained  in  opposition  to 
M.  Deshayes,  who  asserts  the  existence  in  the  tertiary  group,  of  three  de- 
finite proportions  in  the  percentage  of  extinct  species,  and  to  one  of  which 
any  member  of  the  series  may  be  referred.* 

The  misapprehension  which  has  so  long  prevailed  respecting  the  his- 
tory of  a  formation  that  has  so  often  been  looked  at  with  geological 
eyes,  proves  the  absolute  necessity  for  extreme  caution  in  deciding  upon 
the  age  of  deposits  that  may  be  situated  in  less  frequently  explored  loca- 
lities. 

From  the  recently  published  annual  reports  of  the  Geological  and 
Zoological  Societies,  both  these  important  scientific  associations  may  be 
considered  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  former  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing in  the  amount  of  its  members ;  and  though  the  latter  has  pro- 
bably attained  its  maximum  number,  and  suffered  a  serious  diminution 
of  income  from  the  unfavourable  summers  of  the  two  past  years,  the  re- 
ceipts have  still  left  a  surplus  orer  the  expenditure.    The  Council  of  the 


* "  4.  Constant  proportions  (3  per  cent,  19  per  cent,  52  per  cent.)  in 
the  number  of  recent  species,  determine  the  age  of  the  tertiary  strata." 
Deshayes;  translated  in  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  i.  n.  s.  p.  12. 
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Geological  speak  with  regret  of  the  resignation  of  their  recenUy^ppoiut- 
ed  Curator,  Mr.  Searles  Wood,  whose  health  would  not  permit  him  to 
continue  in  office.  Referring  to  the  Society's  collection  of  crag  fossils, 
the  Museum -Committee  state  that  Mr.  Wood  "has  added  to  it  most  li- 
"  herally  from  his  private  cahinet,  and  has  hy  this  means  augmented  the 
"species  of  MoUusca  and  corals  from  about  100,  of  which  they  before 
"  consisted,  to  no  less  than  400,  besides  inserting  many  specimens  in  a 
"  more  perfect  state,  of  species  of  which  the  Society  already  possessed 
"  some  individuals.  Duplicates,  moreover,  of  many  species  common  to 
"  the  upper  and  lower  crag,  have  been  introduced  for  the  sake  of  compa- 
"  rison ;  and  the  localities  of  all  Mr.  Wood's  specimens,  verified  from  his 
"  own  observations,  have  been  carefully  noted  on  the  tablets.  By  these 
"  important  donations  the  number  of  drawers  containing  organic  remains 
"  of  the  crag,  has  been  increased  from  10  to  27." 

The  Zoological  Society  have  recently  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 
the  chimpanzee  and  the  male  and  female  orange,  all  of  which  were,  a 
short  time  since,  alive,  and  exhibited  together  in  the  Regent's  Park. — 
The  great  object  of  interest  now  at  the  Gardens  is  the  young  giraffe,  the 
birth  of  which  took  place  about  ten  days  since.  No  similar  instance  has 
ever  previously  occurred  in  Europe. 
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Art.  I. — \.  Monographia  Chalciditum,  By  Francis  Walker.  Iiondon: 
Bailliere.     1839.     8vo.  pp.  330. 

2.  Hymenoptera  Britannica  :  Alysia,  Auctore  A.  H.  Haliday.  Fascicu- 
lus alter.     London:  Baillidre.     1839.    pp.32. 

The  cessation  of  the  publication  of  the  *  Entomological  Ma- 
gazine/ previous  to  the  completion  of  the  Monographs  upon 
the  Chalcidid<B  by  Mr.  Walker,  and  the  Ichneumones  adsciti 
by  Mr.  Haliday,  has  compelled  these  gentlemen  to  resort  to 
separate  publication  for  the  termination  of  their  memoirs. — 
Mr.  Walker's  work,  therefore,  instead  of  being  a  '  Monogra-- 
phia  Chalciditum^  is  a  monograph  only  of  four  of  the  genera 
of  that  family,  with  supplemental  species  of  some  of  the  other 
genera  described  either  in  the  '  Entomological  Magazine,'  or 
the  '  Annals  of  Natural  History.'  The  present  volume  con- 
tains descriptions  of  4.52  species,  chiefly  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  and  now  for  the  first  time  described.  It  must  there- 
fore be  considered  an  important  addition  to  our  Fauna. 

Mr.  Haliday's  brochure  comprises  descriptions  of  about  for- 
ty British  species  belonging  to  the  Ichneumonideous  genus 
Alysia  and  its  subgenera, — sixty-one  species  of  the  same  ge- 
nus having  been  previously  described  in  the  '  Entomological 
Magazine.'     It  also  comprises  a  very  valuable  Synopsis  of 
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the  entire  order  Hyvienaptera^  upon  which  the  luthor  has 
bestowed  so  much  attention,  and  in  which  we  find  the  natu- 
ral habits  of  the  insects,  as  well  as  their  structural  peculiari- 
ties, considered  as  the  ground-work  of  the  classification  here 
proposed. 

It  is  impossible  to  compare  these  two  works  together  with- 
out noticing  the  diflferent  mode  in  which  they  are  written : — 
whilst  the  latter  exhibits  a  lucid  methodical  arrangement  in 
all  its  parts,  the  former  is  lamentably  deficient  therein.  For 
instance,  there  is  no  generic  character  of  ApJhelinus  and  Pter- 
optrix ;  and  almost  every  species  is  formed  into  a  distinct 
section,  apparently  of  equal  rank,  without  any  gradational 
series  of  groups.  Thus,  although  the  species  may  be  well 
described  specifically^  their  generic  and  subgeneric  investiga- 
tion will  be  attended  with  endless  labour,  unless  the  work  be 
revised.  As  there  are  84  species  of  Cirrospilus  here  describ- 
ed, it  would  have  been  well  to  have  republished  the  74  which 
have  already,  or  are  intended  to  appear  in  the  '  Annals  of 
Natural  History,*  and  in  which  they  are  scattered  through 
many  numbers. 


Aet.  II. — 1.  Supplement  to  the  *  Hutory  of  British  FishesJ*^   By  William 

Yareell,  F.L.S.     London :  Van  Voorst.     1839. 
2.  On  the  Growth  of  the  Sabnon  in  Fresh  Water,    By  the  same  Author. 

Van  Voorst. 

The  additions  made  to  British  Ichthyology  in  the  short  pe- 
riod that  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Yarrell's 
valuable  *  History  of  British  Fishes,*  have  now  enabled  the 
author  to  increase  his  work  by  the  descriptions  of  nearly  thir- 
ty species.  Figures  of  all  these  are  given  in  the  present  sup- 
plement, which,  with  their  history,  adds  72  pages  of  matter 
to  the  original  publication.  Of  coiurse,  the  supplement  will 
find  a  place  in  the  library  of  all  those  who  possess  a  copy  of 
the  previous  volumes,  in  the  second  edition  of  which  latter 
we  suppose  the  additional  species  will  be  incorporated.  One 
of  the  fishes  now  recorded  by  Mr.  Yairell  as  an  acquisition 
to  the  Fauna  of  the  British  seas,  is  also  new  to  Ichthyology 
generally;  it  is  a  species  of  the  genus  OsmeruSy  captured 
near  Rothsay,  in  the  isle  of  Bute,  and  sent  to  the  author  by 
Mr.  William  Ewing,  of  Glasgow.  It  is  described  under  the 
specific  name  Hebridictis, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  genera  to  which  the  additions 
contained  in  the  Supplement  are  referable. — Trigla^  1 ;  Peri- 
stedion,  1,  (fi'om  Dr.  Edward  Moore;  described  Mag.  Nat. 
Hist.,  vol.  i.  n.  s.) ;  Gobrufiy  3  ;  CienilahruH^  2;  AbrawiSy  1 ; 
ExoctBhts,  I ;  Salmoy  1 ;  CoreyoHu.^^  2;  MotelUty  1 ;  Platessa, 
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1 ;  MonachiniSy  1 ;  Echiodon  1,  (a  new  genus  recently  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Thompson,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society),  SyngnathuSy  1 ;  AcipenseVy  1;  Echinorhinusy 
1 ;  Zygtenay  1 ;  Raiuy  2,  (one  from  vol.  ii.  of  the  Mag.  Nat. 
Hist  n.  s.  described  by  Mr.  Couch). 

Besides  tlie  history  of  the  new  Fshes,  the  supplement  con- 
tains some  valuable  additional  matter  relating  to  species 
which  were  figured  in  the  previous  volumes.  The  most  im- 
portant article  of  this  description  is  one  upon  the  growth  of 
Salmon  in  fresh  water.  This  has  been  separately  published 
in  the  form  of  a  large  brochure,  and  is  illustrated  with  six 
admirably  coloured  engravings  on  steel,  exhibiting  the  cha- 
racter and  natural  size  of  the  fish,  and  its  exact  appearance 
at  various  stages  during  the  first  two  years.  One  novelty  in 
the  supplement  with  which  we  are  highly  gratified,  is  thus 
spoken  of  in  the  preface : — 

**  To  render  the  pictorial  part  of  this  Supplement  as  useful  as  its  size 
and  character  would  admit,  I  have  introducea,  as  vignettes,  representations 
of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  of  several  well-known  nshes,  derived  from  the 
works  of  Cuvier,  Rosenthall,  and  others :  and  should  this  part  of  the  plan 
be  approved  as  a  worthy  mode  of  occupying  a  portion  of  that  space  usually 
devoted  to  lighter  subjects,  it  may,  on  some  future  occasion  be  so  enlarged 
upon  as  to  include  an  illustration  of  one  cranium  in  almost  all  the  princi- 
pal genera.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  not  to  interfere  with  the 
ornamental  appearance  of  these  crania,  as  vignettes,  by  a  repetition  of  let- 
ters or  numbers  in  reference  to  each  particular  bone,  I  have  confined  the 
markings  to  the  Perch  only,  as  here  introduced,  premising,  that  a  little 
useful  perseverance  will  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  analogous  bones  in 
other  crania." 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  in  the  execution  of  the  cuts,  and 
the  general  style  of  getting  up,  this  volume  is  on  a  par  with 
any  one  in  the  series  of  Mr.  Van  Voorst's  publications. 


SHORT  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Descriptions  of  New  Popilli<By  8fc. — Mr.  Solly  having  obli- 
gingly placed  in  my  hands  some  specimens  of  the  genus  Po- 
pilliay  which  he  has  received  from  the  East  Indies,  I  hasten 
to  transmit  to  you  for  publication  descriptions  of  those  species 
which  appear  to  be  new. 

PopiLLiA  varia^  Newman. 
Antennas  nigrie ;  caput,  prothorax,  et  scutellum,  aenea,  clypei  margi- 
ne  antico,  prothoiacisque  marginibus  lateralibus  luteis ;  elytra  pro. 
fund^  puncto-striata,  lutea,  fasciis  tribus,  quarum  antica  interrupta, 
media  flexuosa,  postica  lata  apicali,  nigris ;  podex  nigro-seneus,  li- 
nea  longitudinali  lutea.     (Corp.  long.  .5  unc.  lat  .326  unc.) 
Colour, — Antenna  black ;  palpi  testaceous ;  head  gold-green  with  a  nar- 
row anterior  yellow  margin  to  the  clypeus ;  prothorax  gold-green,  with  the 
lateral  margins  yellow ;  scutellum  gold-green ;  elytra  yellow,  with  the  fol- 
lowing black  markings; — a  marginal  line  surrounding  each  eli/lron,  an  an- 
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tenor  transverse  band  more  or  less  interrupted  or  broken  into  spots,  (in  the 
specimen  before  me  four  distinct  spots  supply  the  place  of  the  band),  a  me- 
dian transverse  flexuose  band,  and  a  broad  apical  band,  in  which,  on  each 
elytrofiy  is  a  minute  yellow  spot;  Wiepodex  is  niepro-apneous,  with  a  central 
longitudinal  yellow  line;  the  legs  have  a  mutable  metallic  lustre,  ih.e fe- 
mora being  margined  and  tipped  with  yellow ;  the  produced  metMterwum  is 
yellow,  the  metastemnm  has  two  somewhat  triangular  yellow  spots ;  the 
underside  of  the  abdomen  has  various  yellow  markings. 

Inhabits  Assam.  There  are  several  specimens  in  Mr. 
Solly's  cabinet. 

PopiLLiA  gemma^  Newman. 
Antennae  testaces;    caput,  prothorax,  et  scutellum  caprea;    elytra 
puncto-striata,  testacea,  regione  suturali  pallidiori ;  podex  cupreus, 
pilis  albis  bisignatus ;  pedes  testacei  fulgore  cupreo  nitidi.    (Corp. 
long.  .425  unc.  lat  .25  unc.) 
Colour. —  AnienntB  testaceous ;  head,  prothorax,  and  scutellum  brilliant 
copper-coloured ;  elj/tra  testaceous,  with  a  tint  of  copper  colour,  the  region 
of  tne  scutellum  being  paler  ;  the  podex  is  brilliantly  copper-coloured,  and 
has  two  rather  diffuse  spots  composed  of  white  hairs;  the  legs  are  testace- 
ous with  a  varying  metallic  lustre.     Sculpture. — Head  thickly  punctured  ; 
prothorax  punctured  throughout,  but  posteriorly,  near  the  scutellum^  the 
punctures  are  less  obvious ;  the  scutellum  is  very  sparingly  punctured ;  the 
elytra  are  punctate- striate. 

Inhabits  Assam.     In  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Solly. 

Genus. — Pa  ra  cr  vsrs,  Newman. 
E  PopilUA  celeberrimi  Leach  mesosterno  mutico  nullo  modo  porrecto 
plane  differt ;  elytra  quoque  cunvexiora,  (igura  omnino  globosior. 

This  genus,  in  the  structure  of  its  anienn(By  instrumenia 
cibariaj  &c.,  nearly  agrees  with  Popillia  of  Leach  ;  the  for- 
mation of  the  legs  is  also  nearly  the  same,  the  outer  claw  of 
the  fore  and  middle  feet  being  bifid  at  the  apex  :  its  habit, 
however,  is  very  different,  its  figure  almost  globose,  ^as  in 
Coccinella,  and  the  elytra  very  convex,  but  the  most  obvious 
structural  difference  is  in  the  stern uni^  the  prosternnm  is 
produced  in  a  shau^  ridge  between  the  fore  legs,  and  the  me- 
sosternum  is  depressed  and  indented,  and  entirely  without  the 
anteriorly  porrected  portion  so  very  obvious  in  tlie  Popillite. 

Paracrusis  cyanipes^  Newman. 
Rubra,  oculis  nigris,  antenuis  testaceis,  capitulo  nigro ;  elytris  rubris, 
glabris,  obsolete  striato>punctis ;  tibiis  tarsisque  cyaneis.    (Corp. 
long.  .5  unc.  lat  .375  .unc.) 
Colour. — Red,  shining,  antenncB  testaceous,  wiih  a  black  club ;  palpi  and 
mandibles  tipped  with  black ;  elytra  red ;  tibia  and  tarsi  of  a  bright  metal- 
lic blue.     Sculpture. — Head  regularly  but  not  very  thickly  or  deeply  punc- 
tured, a  very  distinct  line  (not  observable  in  any  of  the  Popillia),  separates 
the  clypeus  from  the  vertex ;  prothorax  regularly  punctured  and  completely 
surrounded  dorsal  ly  by  a  slender  ridge ;  scutellum  regularly  but  sparingly 
punctured,  broader  and  shorter  than  in  the  species  of  Popillia ;  elytra  with 
twelve  series  of  punctures,  the  1st  parallel  to  the  suture,  and  the  interstice 
between  this  and  the  2nd  three  times  as  wide  as  either  of  the  other  intersti- 
ces, and  irregularly  punctured. 

Inhabits  Assam.     In  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Solly. 

Edward  Ncmtuin,  Depifordy  JunCy  1839. 
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Abt.  I. — On  the  Clasnficatwns  of  the  Amphibia.  By  John  Hogo, 

Esq.,  M .A.,  F.L.S.,  CP.S^,  &c. 

(Ccntimued  from  page  ^A,) 

It  will  be  here  noticed  that  I  have  chosen  the  modes  of  re- 
spirat\on,  and  the  respiratory  organs^  for  the  principal  cha- 
racters by  which  to  divide  the  whole  class  into  two  leading 
sections,  or  sub-ckisses.  The  absence,  the  decay,  and  the  per- 
manency of  gills,  materially  influencing  the  respiratory  system, 
and  so  affording  the  most  natural  properties  for  the  subdivi- 
sion of  the  animals  into  their  respective  orders,  present  a  clas- 
sification, at  once  simple  and  uniform.  And  I  cannot  but 
consider,  that  these  organs  furnish  the  truest  characters  for 
more  accurately  distinguishing  the  several  groups,  not  only  in 
accordance  with  the  most  singular  and  curious  phenomena, 
which  have  hitherto  been  found  to  arise  from  their  physiolo- 
gical conformation,  but  also  in  direct  explanation  of  their 
common  name,  ^Amphibia,  and  in  farther  elucidation  of  their 
supposed  amphibiousness. 

Some  observations  explanatory  of  the  sub-classes,  orders, 
and/amilies  adopted  by  me,  may  not  now  be  deemed  super- 
fluous. 

The^st  sub-class  comprises  the  monopneumenous  amphi- 
bians, or  those  animals  in  which  the  function  of  respiration  is 

Vol.  ni.— No.  32.  n.  s.        2  q 
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effected  by  means  of  a  single  breathing-apparatus ;  that  is  to 
savy  either  altogether  by  lungs  alone,  or  else  at  first  by  giUs 
and  then  by  lungs. 

This  sub-class  includes  the  first  and  second  orders.  The 
first  order  gives  the  abranchianSy  viz.,  such  animals  as  are 
never  found  to  be  furnished  with  gills  at  any  time  of  their 
existence;  wherefore  they  always  breathe  atmospheric  air, 
and  the  consequent  circulation  of  the  blood  is,  of  course, 
merely  pulmonary.  There  is  only  one  founily  in  this  order, 
— the  CmciUiuUe ;  which  naturally  constitute  a  link  intenne^ 
diate  between,  and  allied  to,  both  the  ophidians  and  the  true 
amphibians :  to  the  former  they  are  sinular  in  their  extonal 
forms,  in  having  neither  legs  nor  gills,  aud  from  their  second 
lung'  being  much  smaller  than  the  first;  to  the  latter  they 
approach  in  the  smallness  and  shortness  of  their  ribs,  and  in 
the  formation  of  their  hyoid  bones,  fiom  the  appearance  of 
which  one  might  be  induced  to  suspect  that  some  branchial 
apparatus  once  existed,  and  that  a  metamorphosis  had  actu- 
ally taken  place. 

The  second  order  embraces  all  those  animals  which  (as 
yet  are  known  to)  undergo  any  metamorphosis :  these  are  the 
firogs,  the  frog-like  amphibians,  and  the  mmily  of  salamanders. 
In  their  early  forms,  larvm  or  tadpole  stages,  they  breathe  by 
gills  in  the  water,  just  as  fishes  do ;  and  after  their  transfor- 
mations, or  in  their  perfect  state,  they  respire  simply  by  the 
aid  of  lungs  in  the  atmosphere.  Hence,  the  term  ^  Caduci- 
branchia^  sufficiently  points  out  as  well  the  phenomena  ex- 
hibited by  the  changes  in  the  forms  of  this  natural  grojip,  as 
their  most  singular  qualities, — of  first  respiring  in  water  by 
gills,  which,  when  they  have  performed  their  service  to  the 
immatiu'e  creatures,  become  obliterated,  or  decay,  togeth^ 
with  their  cartilaginous  arcs  and  deciduous  lids  or  opercula; 
— and  of  afterwards  respiring  in  air  by  proper  and  fully-de- 
veloped lungs,  *  And  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  one 
case  would  be  branchial,^  but  in  the  other  only  pulmoDary. 

*  Cuvier  observes,  ^  leor  deuxi^me  poumcMi  est  ausai  petit  que  dans  les 
autres  sevpens." — '  lUgne  Animal,'  tomeii.  p»  99. 

3  Les  batraciens  *'  ont  tons  deux  poumons  egaux,  aaxquels  se  joignent, 
dans  le  premier  age,  des  branchies  qui  ont  qudque  rapport  avec  celles  des 
poissons,  et  que  portent  aux  deux  cotes  dn  col  des  arceaux  cartilagfineux, 
qui  tiennent  k  V  os  hyoi'de.  La  ^lupart  perdent  oee  branchies  et  1'  appainl 
qui  les  supporte,  en  aniTant  a  I'etat  pamit"— CtLvier;  *^IUgne  An.  tome 
ii.  p.  101. 

'The  circulation  through  the  external  branchial  tufts  of  the  young  tad- 
poles of  the  common  jrog^  when  only  three  or  four  days  old,  affords  a  very 
interesting  object  for  the  microscope.  The  globules  of  blood  may  be  seen 
passing,  in  a  distinct  current,  down  one  side  of  the  tnmspaient  irager-Kke 
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In  this  order  I  have  divided  the  animals  into  fowr  families, 
characterized  by  the  shape  of  their  body  when  adult,  their 
tailless  form,  the  presence  of  a  long  tail,  &c.  . 

I  must  here  observe,  that  although  Uie  adult  caducibran- 
chians  may  be  well  ascertained  and  correctly  specified,  we 
know  little  of  the  exact  varieties  of  form  assumed  and  chang- 
ed by  the  larviB  of  each  species ;  to  describe  indeed  the  tad- 
poles of  one  or  two  species  of  any  of  the  genBra  of  that  order, 
otherwise  than  the  supposed  general  appearance  of  those  of 
all  the  species,  is  clearly  incorrect ;  for  careful  investigations 
have  only  been  made  on  the  tadpoles  of  the  common  fi^g,  the 
edible  frog,  the  toad^  the  aquatic  salamander,'  and  probaUy 
a  very  few  other  species,  but  of  the  greater  number  of  those 
of  the  more  rare  and  foreign  kinds,  we  are  at  present  quite 
ignorant.  So  likewise  we  know  nothing  of  the  very  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  immature  animals,— I  mean  especially  when 
first  produced  firom  the  ova, — belonging  to  the  latter,  or  ^m- 
phihia  Diplopneumena,  which  are  supposed  never  to  trans- 
form ;  concerning  them,  I  expect,  Zoology  will  some  day  re- 
ceive many  curious  facts. 

The  second  sub-class,  or  diphpneumenous  kinds  of  amphi- 
bians, are  those  which  respire  by  the  aid  of  a  double  breathing 
apparatus,  namely,  by  lungs  and  by  gills,  or  gill-like  organs, 
both  of  which  the  animals  simultaneously  retain  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  life.     So  that  consequently  the  circula- 


pTocesaeB  or  lobes  of  the  external  bronchia,  turning  round  tlie  tips  or  extre- 
mities, and  ascending  up  the  opposite  side.  The  blood  continues  to  circu- 
late with  great  velocity,  and  in  a  regular  and  continued  stream.  This 
phenomenon  struck  me  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  beheld. 

1  Those  who  wish  to  pay  attention  to  this  subject,  and  '*  mutatas  dicere 
formas"  of  the  different  larv<Bj  I  refer  to  the  three  following  beautifully-il- 
lustrated monographs  by  Dr.  Rusconi,  as  examples  worthy  of  their  imita- 
tion.— ^  Descrizione  Anatomica  degli  org^i  delLei  circolazione  delle  LairaB 
delle  Salamandre  Acquatiche : '  con  tavola :  1817.  '  Amoures  des  Salaman- 
dres  Aquatiques,  et  developpement  du  tetard  de  ces  Salamandres  depuis  1' 
oeuf  jusqu' a  Tanimal  panait.'  1821.  '  Dereloppement  de  la  Grenouille 
commune,  depnis  le  moment  de  sa  naissance  jusqu*  a  son  etat  parfait.' — 
1826.  And  see  Humboldt  and  Bonpland's  Voyage,  vol.  i.  part  2  plate  13, 
for  Cuvier's  illustrations  of  the  tadpoles  of  Bufo  fuscus  and  Stuamandra 
aquatica*  Sir  E.  Home  also  publisned  in  the  *  Phil.  Trans.*  for  1826,  p. 
81,  a  paper  ^*  On  the  changes  the  atmm  of  the  Frog  undergoes  during  the 
formation  of  the  Tadpole,"  illustrated  by  accurate  and  beautiful  plates 
from  the  pencO  of  Bauer ;  but  he  has  negleeted  to  give  a  representation  of 
the  singular  mode  in  which  the  external  branchue  are  often  seen  to  disap- 
pear, about  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  from  the  birth.  On  one  side  the  litUe 
creatures  (in  some  specimens)  exhibit  at  that  age  no  appearance  of  exter- 
nal tufts ;  and  on  the  other  side,  only  the  extremities  of  these  tufts  are  vi- 
sible, being  nearly  drawn  within  the  cervical  aperture. 
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lion  maybe  named  branchipulmofiaryy  that  is,  both  branchial 
and  pulmonary;  and  therefore  either  the  one  or  the  other 
takes  place  as  the  respiration  of  the  animals  is  aquatic  or  at- 
mospheric.    In  this  sub-class  are  comprised  two  orders. 

The  third  order, — Imperfectihranchia, — ^is  provisionally 
instituted  in  consequence  of  our  present  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  two  American  genera,  Afenopama  and  Atnpkiumaf 
which  alone  constitute  it. 

These  extraordinary  creatures  appear  to  have  only  imper^ 
feci  gills,  or  rather  ^t7/-^fA:^  organs,  for  they  are  not  known  to 
possess  the  external  branchial  tufts,  which  permanently  be- 
long to,  and  form  the  chief  character  of,  the  following  order, 
though  they  are  always  furnished  with  the  rest  of  the  gill-like 
apparatus,  viz.,  the  branchial  openings  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  the  membranous  lids  or  opercular  and  cartilaginous  arc 
formed  firom  the  hyoid  bone.  From  a  carefiil  examination  of 
these  organs  in  the  beautiful  specimens  of  the  anterior  por- 
tions of  the  Amphiuma  means '^  and  the  Menopoma  AUegha- 
nienscy*  prepared  by  the  celebrated  John  Hunter;  and  after 
attentively  comparing  them  with  the  very  similar  parts  in  the 
Proteus^  and  Siren^^  I  think  I  have  sufficient  grounds,  dur- 
ing our  present  confined  knowledge  at  least,  for  maintaining 
that  they,  in  all  probability,  do  some  service  analogous  to  the 
true  gills  of  the  latter,  and  that  they  assist  in,  if  they  do  not 
altogether  perform,  the  function  of  respiration  in  the  water. 
I  was  unable  to  perceive  any  particular  difference  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  branchial,  pulmonary  (except  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  pulmonary  arteries),  and  circulatory  organs,  between  the 
Amphiuma  and  the  Menopomay  as  exhibited  in  these  speci- 
mens ;  wherefore  the  description  of  those  organs  in  the  one, 
will  suffice  for  both  the  animals.  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  own 
account  of  the  dissected  specimen  of  the  Amphiuma  means 
just  referred  to,  and  which  is  lately  publishe4  in  the  '  Physi- 

>  Numbered  915  in  the  Museum  of  tlie  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London ;  described  in  the  '  Phys.  Cat.'  vol.  ii.  n.  43 ;  and  figured  in  Rus- 
ooni's '  Amours  des  Salamandres,'  pi.  5,  fig.  7,  where  it  is  named  by  mistake 
*'  Siren  lacertma.*^  See  Hunter's  own  description  of  it  in  Cat  toI.  ii.  p. 
160,  note. 

>  Numbered  916  and  917  in  the  same  Museum ;  described  in  Cat  foI. 
ii.  p.  45  ;  also  therein  figured  in  plates  23  and  24.  For  Hunter's  account 
from  his  MS.,  refer  to  the  same  Cat.  pp.  149 — 154. 

'  Vide  *  Monogmfia  del  Proteo,'  da  Configliachi  e  Rusconi ;  tab.  4,  Ag, 
8:  1819. 

*  See  preparation  No.  914  in  the  Museum  of  the  Rojral  College  of  Sur« 
geons,  and  the  plate  illustratiTe  of  Piof.  Owen's  paper  m  rol.  i.  of  the  Zo> 
ological  Transactions.  Also  plate  11,  part  2,  yoI.  i.  Voyage  de  Humboldt 
et  Bonpland. 
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ological  Catalogue  of  the  Himterian  Collection^  (vol.  ii.  note^ 
p.  151),  calling  the  imperfect  branchial  organs  gills,  thus  de- 
scribes them. — '^  The  gills  are  composed  of  three  cartilages, 
which  are  placed  in  the  same  manner  as  gills  in  fish  ;  but 
these  cartilages  have  neither  the  pectinated  pail  nor  the  mush- 
room partition,  which  those  of  fish  have ;  their  ends  are  arti- 
culated together,  and  the  whole  is  joined  to  the  extremity  of 
the  same  bone  as  that  of  the  tongue.  From  the  fauces  there 
is  an  opening  outwards,  between  the  two  inferior  cartilages  of 
the  gills,  for  the  water  to  pass.  In  this  opening,  which  is 
oblong,  is  placed  a  stracture  composed  of  two  valves,  which 
will  obstruct  the  water  passing  in  firom  without.  The  two. 
cartilages  which  are  above  the  opening,  between  which  the 
two  arteries  pass,  are  lined  on  the  inside  by  the  membrane  of 
iihe/auceSf  which  is  not  very  thin."  Next,  the  aortas  or  great 
artery,  arising  from  the  ventricle  of  the  heart,  swells  at  its 
upper  part  into  a  bulb-like  bag  {bulbus  arteriosus) ,  from  the 
extremity  of  which  there  proceed  eight  smaller  arteries,  four 
diverging  to  the  right  side  and  four  to  the  left ;  one  of  the 
lower  arteries,  on  each  side,  passes  downwards  and  enters  up- 
on the  top  of  each  lung,  along  which  it  ramifies,  and  forms 
the  pulmonary  artery. '  The  other  arteries  branching  ofi*  from 
the  arterial  bulb  on  each  side,  proceed  outwards  to  the  gillsy 
and  beconyng  the  branchial  arteries,  ^^  there  wind  round  and 
between  the  cartilages  of  those  parts,"  both  on  the  left  and  on 
the  right  side ;  thence,  coming  round  towards  the  back,  they 
unite  into  a  single  trunk  on  either  side,  which,  running  to  the 
backbone,  afterwards  constitute  (with  other  branches)  die  aor- 
ta  descendens.  This  organization  then  proves  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  to  be  two/old,  and  in  fact  branchipulmonaryy  or 
pneumobranchialf  as  it  has  been  well  named  by  Hunter,  for 
there  are  two  distinct  arteries  {pulmonary)  leading  to  the  two 
lungs,  and  as  many  separate  branchial  arteries  wind  around 
the  gill-like  organs,  as  there  are  such  organs  or  gills  in  num- 
ber.^ This  circulation  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the 
animals  in  the  next  order  of  Amphibia,  which  have  complete 
and  persistent  branchiae;  the  only  difference  is,  that  in  the 
latter  the  branchial  arteries  send  off  branches,  which  enter  and 
ramify  through  the  external  gill-tufts  attached  to  the  ends  of 
the  hyoidean  arcs,  in  order  that  the  blood  may  be  more  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  the  water.     Now,  I  cannot  imagine 

*  But  the  pulmonary  artery  in  the  Menopama  springs  from  the  end  of  one 
of  the  branchial  arteries. 

*  Cuvier  says, — ^*^  tant  que  les  branchies  subsistent,  V  aorte,  en  sortant  du 
coeur,  se  partage  en  autant  de  rameaux,  de  chaque  cote,  qu'il  y  a  de  bran- 
chies."   '  Regne  Animal,'  tome  ii.  p.  101. 
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that  the  whole  function  of  the  aquatic  respiration  in  the  ma- 
neutibranchious  amphibians  is  performed  by  the  external 
gills  alone,  but  I  conceive  it  to  be  not  improbable  that  a  por- 
tion of  it  is  aided,  and  in  part  effected,  by  the  internal  bran-- 
chial  arcs  themselves.  The  American  authors'  assert  that 
the  Amphiuma  and  Menopoma  have  never  been  seen  with 
any  external  gills,  but  that  the  rest  of  the  branchial  appara- 
tus remains  unchanged  throughout  life  y  unless  then  this  ap- 
paratus be  superfluous  or  useless,  (which  I  cannot  suppose 
at  all  likely),  I  think  it  more  than  probable  that  it  peiforms 
the  part  of  real  gills-  to  those  aquatic  animals ;  and  that  the 
blood,  in  circulating  through  die  branchial  arteridis,  which 
wind  round  and  between  those  cartilages,  becomes  sufficient- 
ly aerated  by  being  submitted  to  the  influence  of  the  water 
within  the  cervical  apertures,  and  thus  obtains  the  same  ef- 
fect or  benefit,  as  if  the  respiration  were  carried  on  in  the  wa- 
ter by  means  of  them  and  external  tufts  conjointly,  as  in  the 
manentibranchians,  or  by  the  similar  cartilages  with  their 
pectinated  and  membranous  appendages,  as  in  the  fishes.  If 
so,  these  two  genera  are  correctly  stationed  in  my  diplopnefi- 
menous  sub-class;  and  it  is  gratifpag  to  learn  that  Mr  Hunter 
held  the  like  opinion,  for  he  has  included  them,  with  the  Si- 
reUf^  in  his  class  which  he  termed  Pneumobranckia.  That 
philosophical  zootomist,  in  his  ^  General  Observations^  on  the 
Pneumobranchiata^  has  admirably  stated  his  view  of  their 
respiration  in  these  two  passages. — '^  This  tribe  of  animals  is 
widely  different  firom  all  hitherto  known.  They  are  com- 
pounded of  two  grand  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  yet 
not  so  as  for  all  their  parts  to  partake  equally  of  both ;  for 
some  parts  incline  more  to  the  one  of  these  divisions,  other 
parts  to  the  other,  while  a  few  are  pretty  distinctly  made  up 
of  both,  so  as  to  be  truly  double ^  just  as  the  parts  of  gene- 
ration are  in  perfect  hermaphrodites,  and  these  parts  are  the 
organs  of  respiralion^  to  which  the  circulation  must  of  course 
correspond.  They  hold  with  respect  to  respiration,  a  middle 
rank  between  fish,  which  breathe  water,  and  those  immediate- 
ly above  them,  which  breathe  air,  viz.,  those  called  Amphibia 
(Linn.),  and  they  are  placed  in  this  respect  between  the  two, 

'  See  Dr.  Garden's  letter  to  LinnsDUs  in  Smith's  ^Correspondence,'  vol.  i. 
p.  599.  Also  Dr.  Harlan's  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  of 
Philadelphia;  vol.  iii.  p.  54.  cvm  tab.  1823 :  and  in  Annals  of  the  Lyceum 
of  Nat  Hist,  of  New  York,  pp.  223,  270,  vol.  i.  1824. 

'With  the  respiratory  organs  of  the  Siren  lacertina  he  was  long  acquaint- 
ed, for  that  animal  hecame  one  of  his  first  subjects  of  comparative  anatomy. 
See  his  paper  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  tlie  year  1766,  p.  308. 

»Now  published  in  the  Physiol.  Gat.  vol.  ii.  pp.  145  146. 
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fiUing  up  the  scale.'' ^^An  animal  to  be  truly  amphibious, 

must  have  its  respiratory  apparatus  compounded  of  the  pul- 
monary and  branchial  organs,  which  is  the  case  with  this 
tribe^  for  these  only  can  be  said,  when  in  the  air,  to  be  truly 
terrestrial,  and  when  in  the  water  truly  aquatic." 

Having  before  shown  that  the  circulating  organs  are,  in 
these  two  genera,  both  strictly  pulmonary  and  branchial; 
and  of  these,  the  latter  perhaps  most  prevail,  for  on  either  side 
of  the  aorta^  three  branchial  arteries  proceed  to  the  gill-like 
parts,  whilst  only  one  artery  descends  upon  each  limg,  and 
this  organization  is  said  to  continue  unaltered  during  the 
entire  life  of  the  animals ;  wherefore,  it  is  almost  naturally 
certain,  that  the  respiration  itself,  like  the  corresponding  cir- 
culation, is  also  two-fold^ — both  branchial  or  aquatic,  and 
pulmonary  or  atmospheric.  Again,  by  comparing  these  organs 
with  those  of  the  caducibranchians,  or  such  animals  as  under- 
go a  metamorphosis,  for  example,  with  those  of  the  water  sala- 
mander^ we  see  that  the  branchial  arteries  proceed  in  the 
same  course*  in  the  young  or  tadpole,  when  its  respiration  is 
entirely  aquatic ;  but  when  the  lungs  are  fiilly  developed, 
the  pulmonary  arteries  are  prepared  for  action,  and  when  the 
gill  apparatus  is  decayed,  all  the  branchial  arteries  (except 
two)  with  their  branches  become  obliterated,  and  the  two  re- 
maining (formerly  branchial)  arteries  unite  into  one  at  the 
back,  and  send  off  a  branch  directly  to  the  lung  ;*  and  since 
the  gills,  the  arcs,  the  apertures,  and  opercles,  in  the  adult 
become  quite  evanescent,  the  two  arteries  (branchial)  can  no 
longer  be  of  any  service  in  aquatic  respiration,  for  they  are  not 
exposed  to,  or  in  anywise  influenced  by,  the  water.  The  en- 
tire respiration  is  ever  afterwards  effected  by  the  lungs  alone 
in  the  atmosphere.  But  it  has  been  already  explained  that 
the  branchial  arteries  continue,  in  the  Amphiuma  and  Meno- 
poma,  always  to  wind  round  and  between  the  permanent  arcs 
or  gill-like  organs,  and  to  expose  the  blood  contained  within 
them  to  the  water,  either  passing  through  the  cervical  open- 
ings, or  therein  retained  by  the  closing  ol  the  persistent  lids ; 
thus  do  they  differ  in  a  most  essential  way  from  the  final  con- 
dition of  the  similar  parts  in  the  mature  salamander,^  and  in 

>  This  may  be  well  seen  on  referring  to  the  plates  in  Rusconi's  'Amours 
des  Salamandres,'  and  to  plate  13,  part  2,  vol.  i.  Voyage  de  Humboldt 

•  Cuvier  correctly  writes, — "  dans  les  especes  qui  perdent  leurs  brancbies, 
les  rameaux  qui  s*y  rendent  s^obliterent,  excepte  deux,  qui  se  reunissent 
en  une  artere  dorsale,  et  qui  donnent  cbacun  une  petite  brancbe  au  pou- 
mon. — C'est  une  circulation  de  poisson  metamorpbosee  en  une  circulation 
dc  reptile."— Regne  Animal,  tome  ii.  p.  102. 

'Compare  fig.  6,  representing  tbis  adult  animal  anatomically  displayed, 
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other  amphibians  which  have  changed  their  forms;  conse^ 

auently,  from  these  comparisons  I  feel  tolerably  confident, 
lat  some  use  of  those  permanent  organs,  in  the  animals  now 
under  notice,  may  be  derived  by  them  in  the  function  of  re- 
spiration whilst  in  water ;  although  satisfactory  proofs  of  this 
supposition  can  only  be  established  by  future  experiments, 
to  be  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  investigating  that  im- 
portant question.  The  third  order  comprehends  a  single 
family,  which  I  have  named  Menopomatidm^  by  taking  tfie 
appropriate  title  of  the  genus  Menopoma^  for  its  type. 

The  retention  of  external  branchial  tufts  or  ramified  gills, 
with  permanent  hyoidean  arcs,  and  mostly  with  lids  or  oper- 
cles,  is  distinctly  intended  by  the  word  that  denotes  this  last 
order, — Manentibranchia. 

The  two  families  I  have  distinguished  principally  by  the 
/ofjn  of  the  body  and  the  number  of  the  legs.     The  genera 
will  exhibit  (among  other  marks)  the  variations  in  the  num- 
ber of  toes. 

The  comparative  naturalist  will  here  with  pleasure  consider, 
how  the  steps  in  the  gradation  of  the  different  respiratory  sys- 
tems, among  the  higher  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  are 
nicely  and  beautifully  varied ;  how  inimitably  and  gradually 
they  lead  from  the  most  complete  to  the  inferior  development; 
and  how  the  transition  firom  a  perfect  pulmonary  respiration 
to  a  perfect  branchial  one,  is  gently,  and  not  instantaneously, 
effected.  For  in  the  Mammalia^  birds,  and  reptiles,  there  are 
lungs  more  or  less  perfect ;  in  the  Amphibia  there  exist,^t^^, 
well-formed  lungs  without  gills; — secondly^  at  first  perfect 
gills  and  no  lungs,  afterwards  lungs  without  gills ; — thirdlyj 
imperfect  gills  co-existing  with  lungs ;  — fourthly ^  perfect  gills 
with  less-developed  lungs ; — ^and  lastly y  in  the  fishes,  most 
complete  gills,  but  lungs  entirely  wanting. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  hereafter  found,  that  the  gill-like 
organs  in  the  Menopomatidm  are  in  reality  gillsy  or  merely  a 


in  pi.  5  of  Rusconi's  '  Amours, '  with  the  Amphiuma  means y  fig.  7  of  tlie 
same  plate :  also  examiDe  the  preparation  of  tne  Surinam  toad,  No.  917  A, 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

'  Dr.  Harlan  bestowed  that  appellation  on  this  genus,  because  the  oper. 

cuLa  are  persistent :  it  is  derived  from  fJUVOy  maneo^  and  7«/ua,  operctdum- 

With  regard  to  the  name  of  the  second  genus.  Dr.  Wagler  observes, — 

*'der  sippename  Amphiuma  wird  wohl  verandert  werden  mussen.    Was  soil 

Amphiuma  heissen  ?  "    The  generic  name  well  deserves  to  be  changed. — 

What  does  Amphiuma  signify  ?    I  conclude  that  it  is  derived  firom  ^^i, 

circd,  and  vf^a  for  v^f^a,  pluvia ; — circa  pluviam,  i,  e,  aquam  habitans, — 
from  its  frequenting  pools  left  by  the  rain  and  other  waters. 
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peculiar  modification  of  gills,  by  which  the  air  from  the  wa- 
ter is  imparted  to  the  blood  in  the  brauchial  arteries,  I  would 
then  erase  the  provisional  order  Imperfectihranchia^  and  thus 
re-arrange  the  last  sub-class : — 

Sub-class  Il.-^DIPLOPNEUMENA. 

Order  III. — Manbntibranchia. 
Tribe  1.  Intemibranchia,    Gills  plain,  internal. 

Family.    MenopamatiiUB. 

Tribe  2.  Exteimibranchia.    Gills  tufted  or  ramified,  external. 

Families.    Sirenidte,    Proteida, 

But,  on  the  contrary,  should  future  experiments  prove  that 
the  branchial  apparatus  in  the  Menopomatid<B  is  decidedly 
imperfecta  and  that  it  has  no  share  whatever  in  aquatic  respi- 
ratiouy  then  it  will  become  necessary  to  modify  my  classifi- 
cation after  this  manner  :—* 

Class  IV.  --AMPHIBIA. 

Sub-class  l.'-MONOPNEUMENA. 

Order  I. — ^Abranchia.    Brancbial  apparatus  none. 

Family.    Caciliada, 

Order  II. — Caducibranchia.    Brancbial  apparatus  <2«caytn^. 
Families.  Ranida,    Dactylethridm,    Attroda^tylidm,    StUamandrida. 

Order  III. — ^Impebfectibranchia.    Branchial  apparatus  imperfect. 

Family.  Menopomatida. 
Sub-class  IL—DIPLOPNEUMENA, 

Order  IV. — ^Manentibranchia.    Brancbial  apparatus  remaining. 

Families.   Sirenida.    ProteidtB. 

And  lastly,  if  the  MenopomatidiB  be  hereafter  ascertained 
to  undergo  a  metamorphosis ;  and  if  the  very  young  animals 
really  possess  the  external  hranchi<By  but  which  are  very  early 
deciduous ;  which  Cuvier  thought  likely,  for  he  says, — "  pro- 
bablement  quails  les  perdent  d*  aussi  bonne  heure  que  notre 
salamandre  terrestre ; '' ' — and  the  branchial  arcs,  Hds,  and 
apertures  remain  permanent  throughout  life ;  I  will,  in  such 
case,  propose  the  following  arrangement : — 

Class  IW.— AMPHIBIA, 
Sub^ass  l.—MONOPNEUMENA, 


1  Vide  'lUgne  Animal,'  tome  ii.  p.  117,  edit.  2. 
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Older  I. — ^Abranchia.    Gills  wmimg. 
Family.  CtdcUuuUB. 

Order  II. — Caducibranchia.    Gills  deeiiuous. 

Tribe  1 .  Arcucadentia.    Branchial  arcs  deciduous. 

Families.  Ranidm,    Daetylethrid^.    Astrodactylidm.     Salamandriddt, 

Tribe  2.  Arcumanentia.    Brancbial  nxcs  persitterU. 

Family.  MtnofommHdm. 

Subclass  Il.-^DIPLOPNEUMENA. 

Order  III. — Manentibranchia.    Gills /Mnnaiient. 
Families.  Siremdm.    Prateida. 

It  was  my  desire  to  have  given  fuller  definitions  of  the 
several  sub-classes,  orders,  tribes,  and  families,  and  to  have 
added  characters  of  all  the  genera,  which  I  have  here  thought 
right  to  adopt ;  but  professional  occupations  at  present  en- 
tirely prevent  the  completion  of  that  task. 

With  respect  however  to  the  word  Amphibia^  used  to  de- 
nominate this  class  of  animals,  its  literal  meaning  signifies 
the  being  able  to  live  both  on  land  and  in  water, — that  is  to 
say, — the  having  at  the  same  time  two  natures  or  faculties  of 
life :  namely,  the  faculty  of  life  in  the  air,  and  the  faculty  of 
life  in  the  water.  Now,  the  great  vital  principle,  or  original 
spring  of  life^  is  respiration ;  hence,  whatever  animal  has  the 
faculty  of  respiring  fireely  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  wa- 
ter, can  alone  be  strictly  called  Amphibious,  Moreover,  lungs 
are — ^in  the  higher  classes  of  animals — the  only  apparatus 
that  can  perform  the  function  of  the  former ;  and  gills  are  the 
peculiar  apparatus  adapted  to  that  of  the  latter.  It  is  there- 
fore evident,  that  all  creatures  not  furnished  with  both  lungs 
and  gills,  are  naturally  disabled  firom  ever  enjoying  real  am- 
phibiousness,  or  the  twofold  faculty  of  life ;  and  so,  none  of 
the  animals  of  this  class,  which  belong  to  the  Monopneume- 
na^  can  receive  the  epithet  of  amphibiotis  in  its  full  and  literal 
sense;  and  of  those  belonging  to  the  Diplopneumenoj  the 
Amphiuma  means^  the  Siren  lacertinay  and  the  ProteiLs  an- 
ffuinuSy  as  far  as  we  have  yet  learned,  are  alone  entitled  to  it 
It  is  nevertheless  more  tnan  very  probable,  that  the  greater 
number  (if  not  all)  of  the  second  sub-class,  will  hereafter  be 
proved  to  be  strictly  amphibious. 

Amongst  other  interpretations  of  this  word,  and  in  its  re- 
stricted  but  more  common  meaning,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
monopneumenous  animals  may  be  called  amphibious,^   fox 

'  In  this  sense  are  to  be  understood  the  animals  which  Cuvier  names  '*  les 
Amphibiesj**  consisting  of  the  genera  Phoca  and  Trichechus,  In  his  Sys- 
tem they  form  the  third  and  last  tribe  of  the  Camivora, 
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the  greater  part  of  them,  although  in  their  adult  state  terres- 
trial animals,  are  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  lakes,  ponds,  and 
other  fluviatile  places,  and  are  capable  of  remaining  under 
the  water'  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  without  rising  to 
the  surface  in  order  to  inhale  atmospheric  air.  In  this  sense, 
then,  it  is,  that  we  must  confine  the  signification  of  amphibi- 
ou8y  as  almost  universally  made  use  of ;  and  certainly  it  is  to 
be  so  translated  in  the  following  lines  of  the  very  ancient 
poet; — 

Xmi^cm  Mora  yHv,  xeu  sfi*  tiao't  cufAa  Ka?\v^lfat, 

Homeri  Batracb.  v.  59. 

(For  we,  amphibvms), "  by  gift  from  Jove," 
(Do)  "  leap  as  well  as  swim,  can  range  tbe  land 
"  For  fooa,  or  diving,  seek  it  in  tbe  deep." 

Cowper :  Trans,  v.  79. 

Now,  whether  this  power  of  remaining  long  submerged 
under  water,  withput  performing  tlie  fimction  of  respiration, 
arises  firom  the  cold  blood  in  these  animals,  when  first  suffi- 
ciently aerated,  being  able  to  continue  its  slow  circulation  for 
a  considerable  time  together ;  or,  firom  the  lungs  having  the 
capacity  of  retaining  such  a  quantity  of  air,  as  to  permit  the 
circulation  to  go  on  uninterruptedly,  for  a  long  period ;  or, 
fi*om  the  circulation  being  in  some  degree  carried  on  indepen- 
dently of  the  lungs ;  because,  in  these  amphibians,  the  blood 
is  only  in  part  passed  through  the  lungs  and  so  aerated,  while 
the  odier  part  circulates  again  firom  the  heart,  through  the 
rest  of  the  body,  independent  of  transmission  through  the  pul- 
monary organs ;  or  firom  the  pulmonary  vessels  being  so  small 
as  to  aJlow  the  respiration  to  be  suspended,  without  stopping 
the  circulation  of  the  blood;  or  firom  whatsoever  organic 
cause  ^  it  may  be  considered  to  be  effected,  I  will  leave  ana- 

'  Many  of  tbe  monopneumenous  a<fii/t  ampbibians  are  admirably  adapted 
to  an  aquatic  life,  in  baving  some  of  tbeir  organs  protected  against  injury 
from  tbe  water,  and  in  baving  otbers  so  formed  as  to  be  of  material  assist- 
ance to  them,  wben  diving  in  tbat  element.  Of  tbe  former  are,  tbe  nostrils, 
(tbrongb  wbicb  alone  many  sorts  breatbe),  wbicb  are  often  furnisbed  witb 
small  valves,  to  prevent  botb  tbe  entrance  of  water,  and  tbe  escape  of  tbe 
air  inbaled  for  respiration ;  tbe  ears  are  usually  covered  by  a  membrane,  and 
the  eyes  are  defended  by  two,  or  even  tbree,  eyelids :  of  tbe  latter,  are,  the 
crystalline  lenses  in  tbe  eyes  of  some  kinds,  which  assume  a  more  spherical 
shape,  approaching  to  those  in  fishes,  the  toes  of  tbe  hind  feet  are  frequently 
webbed,  and  tbe  tails,  sometimes  being  compressed,  n-eatlj  aid  in  swimming. 

*I  have  not  made  any  allusion  to  a  third  mode  m  respiration^  witb  whicn 
some  of  these  animals  are  endowed ;  namely^  tbat  of  breathing  water,  or  at- 
mospheric air,  by  means  of  tbeir  Mkin ;  because,  how  far  this  cutaneous  re- 
spiration is  really  possessed  by,  or  of  actual  service  to,  tbe  different  greups 
of  tbe  Amphihiaj  is  as  yet  unknown. 
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tomists  to  decide.  But  I  must  remark,  that  notwithstanding 
important  zootomical  examinations  have  been  made  upon  the 
Siren  lacertina,  the  Proteus  anguinusy  the  Siredon  piscifor- 
mUj  the  Menopoma  Alleghaniense^  and  the  Amphiuma  me^ 
ans  ; '  still,  experiments  directly  in  reference  to  the  supposed 
&cultj  possessed  by  these,  and  other  species,  of  respiring 
with  ease  both  in  the  water  and  in  the  atmosphere,  ought  to 
be  carefully  instituted,  on  several  living  and  healthy  speci- 
mens, in  various  stages  of  their  growth  and  age,  in  their  na- 
tural countries  or  abodes ;  so  that  it  may  be  ascertained  with 
certainty  how  far  each  of  them  is  to  be  esteemed  amphibious^ 
how  necessary,  or  useful,  the  gills  or  branchial  apparatus,  and 
the  lungs  individually,  may  prove  to  those  kinds  that  are  fur- 
nished with  both  these  organs ;  and  how  their  respiration  may 
be  affected  by  the  variations  of  temperature,  and  other  atmo- 
spheric causes.  At  the  same  time,  due  attention  being  paid 
to  any  chemical  changes  that  may  take  place  in  the  water  in 
which  they  may  be  kept  Of  the  discoveries  likely  to  result 
from  such  investigations,  we  are  now  totally  ignorant;  but  I 
feel  perfectly  assured  that  such  observations  would  not  fail  to 
afford  to  science  many  new  and  interesting  facts,  in  regard  to 
the  physiological  relations  of  these,  as  yet,  little  known,  and 
most  extraordinary  animals. 

Temple  J  London ; 

February  bthj  1838. 


Aet.  II. — Monograph  of  the  Genus  Sciurus,  with  Descriptions  of 
Kew  Species  and  their  Varieties^  By  J.  Bachman,  D.D.,  Presi- 
dent ot  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Charlestown,  South 
Carolina,  &c. 

(Continued  from  page  337.) 

12.  Large  Louisuna  Black  Squirrel.  Sciurus  Audubonii. 

To  the  kindness  of  J.  W.  Audubon,  Esq.,  I  am  indebted  for  a 
specimen  of  another  species  of  squirrel,  of  which  I  have  seen 
no  description.     His  successful  efforts  in  another  department 

■  For  the  details  of  the  organization  of  the  first  three  animals,  see  Cuyi- 
er's  '  Recherches  Anatomiques  sur  les  Reptiles  Douteux,*  (1809^ ;  publish, 
ed  at  p.  93,  in  part  2,  ¥ol.  i.  of  '  Voyage  de  Humboldt  et  Bonpland ;  also 
MM.  Configliacni  et  Rusconi*s  Monograph  for  the  Proteus  ;  and  Professor 
Owen's  ana  Mr.  Hunter's  papers  already  quoted,  for  the  Siren^  as  well  as 
the  two  last  animals. 
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of  Natural  History  and  his  having  been  the  discoverer  of  the 
present  species,  fully  entitle  him  to  a  much  higher  tribute 
than  the  above  dedication. 

Characters. — ^A  little  less  than  Sciurut  niger ;  ears  shorter;  incisois 
broader :  larger  than  the  little  brown  squirrel.  Tail  the  length  of  the  bo- 
dy ;  fur  Tery  coarse,  glossy  and  harsh  to  the  touch ;  colour  aboTe  black, 
beneath  brownish.  Dental  formula :  Incisors  ] ;  Canines  g ;  Molars  ^ ; — 
20. 

The  specimen  from  which  I  describe  contained  the  above 
number  of  teeth.  If  the  small  anterior  molar  in  the  upper 
jaw  existed  in  the  young,  which  I  suspect  to  be  the  case  in 
all  our  species,  it  is  deciduous,  and  we  are  warranted  in  ar- 
ranging this  species  among  those  which  have  permanently 
but  twenty  teeUi.  The  head  is  narrower  than  that  of  Sciurus 
niger.  In  the  upper  jaw  the  anterior  molar  is  triangular  in 
shape,  crowned  witli  tnree  blunt  tubercles ;  the  rest  are  quad- 
rangular, with  excavated  crowns. 

Tlie  body  is  thinner  than  that  of  the  Sciurus  niger j  and  the 
ears,  which  are  triangular  in  shape,  are  much  shorter ;  they 
are  covered  on  both  surfaces  vnth  short  adpressed  hairs,  pre- 
senting none  of  the  tuft-like  appearances  on  the  outer  surface 
possessed  by  several  of  our  other  species.  Whiskers  longer 
than  the  head,  extending  to  the  shoulders.  The  fur  on  the 
back  is  the  coarsest  of  all  our  species,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  the  fox  squirrel  (Sciurus  vulpinus)^  black  and  very 
glossy. 

.  Colour. — The  incisors,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the 
species  of  this  genus,  are  of  a  deep  orange  colour ;  whiskers 
black ;  the  back,  whole  of  the  upper  parts,  limbs  externally, 
and  feet,  are  black,  with  a  fsdnt  tinge  of  brown ;  many  of 
the  hairs  are  obscurely  annulated  with  yellovnsh  white. — 
The  whole  under  surface,  as  well  as  the  inner  sides  of  the 
thighs  and  legs,  brownish.  Most  of  the  hairs  are  greyish 
white  at  the  base,  and  the  remaining  portion  is  annulated  with 
black  and  yellow ;  in  certain  parts,  however,  the  hairs  are 
chiefly  of  a  brown  colour.  The  chin  is  black,  with  the  ex- 
treme tip  whitish ;  tip  of  the  muzzle  brownish.  Tail  black ; 
when  viewed  from  beneath,  the  hairs  exhibit  deep  yellow  an- 
nulations :  most  of  the  hairs  are  brownish  towards  the  tip. 

There  are  black  varieties  of  Sciurus  leucotis^  having  the 
hairs  obscurely  annulated ;  but  the  present  species  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  much  shorter  ears,  which  are  well  cloth- 
ed with  hair.  The  tarsus  is  shorter  in  proportion,  and  the 
coarseness  of -fur  will  prove  a  sufficient  mark  of  distinction. 
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DIMENSIONS. 

IN.     L. 

Length  of  head  and  body 11  6 

Ditto     of  tdilf  (vertehra!) 8  9 

Ditto  including  hair 11  6 

Ditto     of  palm  to  end  of  the  middle  fore  claw  ...  1  6 

Heel  to  point  of  lonrest  nail    2  6 

Height  of  ear  poBtenorly „  S 

Length  of  far  on  the  back    ,,  6 

The  qpedmen  from  which  the  above  description  was  drawn 
mpy  was  procured  in  the  flesh,  in  the  New  Orleans  market — 
llie  species  is  said  not  to  be  scarce  in  Louisiana,  but  is  not 
so  frequently  seen  in  the  swamps  as  the  little  brown  squirreL 
It  keeps  more  on  high  grounds,  and  has  all  the  active  restless 
and  playful  habits  of  the  northern  grey  squirrel. 

13.  Sooty  Squirrel.      Sciurus  fuliginosus, 

I  am  indebted  to  J.  W.  Audubon,  Esq.  for  a  specimen  of 
an  interesting  little  squirrel,  obtained  at  New  Orleans,  od  the 
24th  March,  1837,  which  I  find  agreeing  in  most  particulars 
with  the  specimen  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  referred  by 
American  authors  to  Sciurus  rufiventer. 

Dr.  Harlan^s  description  does  not  apply  very  closely  to  the 
specimen  in  question,  but  seems  to  be,  with  slight  variations, 
that  of  Desmaresf  s  description  of  Sciurus  ru/iventer. 

The  following  description  is  taken  from  the  specimen  pro- 
cured by  Audubon.  It  was  that  of  an  old  female,  containing 
several  young ;  and  I  am  enabled  to  state  with  certainty  that 
it  was  an  adult  animal. 

CHAftACTBRS. — ^A  little  larger  than  the  Hudson's  Bay  Squirrel  {Sciurus 
Hudtomut) ;  tail  flattish,  and  much  shorter  than  the  body ;  general  coloar 
black  above,  grizzled  with  brownish  yellow ;  beneath  brownish.  Dental 
formula ;  Incisors,  } ;  Canines,  ^ ;  Molars,  ]) ; — 22. 

I  have  given  to  this  species  the  character  of  22  teeth,  from 
the  circumstance  of  my  having  found  that  number  in  the  spe* 
cimen  from  which  I  described ;  the  animal  could  not  have 
been  less  than  a  year  old.  The  anterior  molars  in  the  upper 
jaw  were  small.  The  inner  surface  of  the  upper  grinders  is 
obtuse,  and  the  two  outer  points  on  each  tooth  are  elevated 
and  sharper  than  those  of  most  other  species.  In  the  lower 
jaw  the  molars  regularly  increase  in  size  from  the  first,  which 
IS  the  smallest,  to  the  fourth,  which  is  the  largest.  Head 
short  and  broad ;  nose  very  obtuse ;  ears  short  and  rounded. 
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clothed  with  hair,  feet  and  claws  rather  short  and 
strong;  tail  short  and  flattened,  but  not  broad,  resembling 
that  of  the  Sciurus  Hudsonitis.  The  form  of  the  body,  like 
that  of  the  little  Carolina  squirrel,  is  more  indicative  of 
strength  than  of  agility. 

Colour. — The  hairs  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  the 
limbs  externally,  and  feet,  are  black,  obscurely  grizzled  with 
brownish  yellow.  On  the  under  parts,  with  the  exception  of 
the  chin  and  throat,  which  are  greyish,  the  hairs  are  annulat- 
ed  with  brownish  orange  and  black,  and  a  greyish  white  at 
the  roots.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  tail  above,  is  black, 
the  hairs  being  brown  at  the  base,  some  of  them  obscurely 
annulated  with  brown,  and  at  the  apex  pale  brown.  On  the 
under  side  of  the  tail  the  hairs  exhibit  pale  yellowish  brown 
annulations. 

DIMENSIONS. 

IN.     L. 

Length  of  head  and  body 10  0 

Tail,  (t«rte6r«)  6  9 

Ditto,  iDcluding  fur 8  6 

Length  of  nalm  to  point  of  middle  fore  claw 1  8 

Ditto     of  neel  to  point  of  longest  nail  2  1 

Height  of  ear  posteriorly •.«.«.• „  4 

Length  of  fur  on  the  hack •..•.»  7 

Weight  without  intestines, }n>. 

I  am  under  an  impression  that  this  little  species  is  subject 
to  some  variation  in  colour ;  the  present  specimen,  and  Uiat 
in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  having  a  shade  of  difference,  the 
latter  appearing  a  little  lighter.  In  Louisiana  it  is  so  dark  in 
colour,  as  tx>  be  called  by  the  French  inhabitants  '^  la  petite 
noir,^' — the  little  black  squirrel.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  low 
swampy  situations  along  the  Mississippi,  and  is  said  to  be 
abundant  in  its  favourite  localities. 

As  yet  I  am  unacquainted  with  any  species  of  squirrel  ful^ 
ly  agreeing  with  the  description  of  Sciurus  rt{/iventer. 

14.  Douglasses  Squirrel.  .  Sciurus  Doufftasaii^  Gray. 

Oppoce-poce^  Indian  name. 

Chabacters. — About  one  fourth  larger  than  the  Hudson's  Bay  Squir- 
rel ;  tail  shorter  than  the  body ;  colour  dark  brown  aboFe,  and  bright  bn£f 
beneath.    Dental  formula ;  Incisors,  { ;  Canmes,  JBJ ;  Molars,  ^ ; — ^20. 

A  number  of  specimens  of  the  species  described  in  this  ar- 
ticle, were  obtained  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Townsend,  in  bis  recent 
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enterprising  journey  over  the  Rocky  Mountains.  All  of  them 
present  the  above  dental  formula,  and  if  the  species  has,  at 
any  time,  the  small  deciduous  front  tooth  in  Ihe  upper  jaw, 
it  must  <hrop  out  at  a  very  early  period. 

The  incisors  are  a  little  smaller  than  those  of  Sciurus  Hud- 
sanius.  In  the  upper  jaw,  the  anterior  molar,  which  is  the 
smallest,  has  a  single  rounded  eminence  on  the  inner  side ; 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  tooth  there  are  two  acute  points,  and 
one  in  front ;  the  next  two  grinders,  which  are  of  equal  size, 
have  each  a  similar  eminence  on  the  inner  side,  with  a  pair 
of  points  externally ;  the  posterior  grinder,  although  larger, 
is  not  imlike  the  anterior  one.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  bound- 
ing ridge  of  enamel  in  each  tooth  forms  an  anterior  and  pos- 
terior pair  of  points.  The  molars  increase  gradually  in  size 
from  die  first,  which  is  the  smallest,  to  the  posterior  one, 
which  is  the  largest 

This  species,  in  the  form  of  its  body,  is  not  very  unlike  the 
Sciurus  Hudsonius;  its  ears  and  tail,  however,  are  much 
shorter  in  proportion,  and  in  other  respects,  as  well  as  in  size, 
it  diflTers  widely. 

Head  considerably  broader  than  that  of  Sciurus  Hudsoni- 
us :  nose  less  elongated  and  blunter ;  body  long  and  slender; 
ears  rather- small,  nearly  rounded,  slightly  tufted  posteriorly. 
As  usual  in  this  genus,  the  third  inner  toe  is  the  longest,  and 
not  the  second,  as  in  the  spermophiles. 

Colour. — ^The  whiskers,  which  are  longer  than  the  head, 
are  black.  The  Air,  which  is  soft  and  lustrous,  is,  on  the 
back,  from  the  roots  to  near  the  points,  pliunbeous,  tipped 
with  brownish  grey,  with  a  few  lighter-coloured  hairs  inter- 
spersed, giving  it  a  dark  brown  appearance;  when  closely  ex- 
amined, it  has  the  appearance  of  being  thickly  sprinkled  with 
miuute  points  of  rust  colour  on  a  black  ground.  The  tail, 
which  is  distichous  but  not  broad,  is  for  three  fourths  of  its 
length  the  colour  of  the  back ;  in  the  middle  the  fiir  is  plumr 
beous  at  the  roots,  then  irregular  markings  of  brown  and  black, 
tipped  with  soiled  white,  giving  it  a  hoary  appearance ;  on 
the  extremity  of  the  tail  the  hairs  are  black  from  the  roots,  and 
tipped  with  light  brown.  The  belly,  the  inner  sides  of  the 
extremities,  and  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  feet,  together  with 
the  throat  and  mouth,  and  a  line  above  and  under  the  eye,  are 
bright  buff.  The  colours  on  the  upper  and  under  parts  are 
separated  by  a  line  of  black,  commencing  at  the  shoulders, 
and  running  along  the  flanks  to  the  thighs.  It  is  widest  in 
the  middle  by  about  three  lines,  and  tapers  off  to  a  point. — 
The  hairs,  which  project  beyond  the  outer  margins  of  the  ears 
and  form  a  slight  tuft,  are  dark  brown,  and  in  some  specimens 
black. 
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DIMENSIONS. 

IN.  L. 

Length  from  point  of  nose  to  the  insertion  of  tail  8  4 

Tail,  (wr/e^«) 4  6 

Ditto,  including  fur    6  4 

Height  of  ear  posteriorly „  6 

Palm  to  end  of  middle  fore  claw   1  4 

Heel  and  middle  hind  claw    1  10 

The  specimens  of  the  above  squirrel  exhibit  scarcely  any 
variations  in  colour ;  they  were  procured  by  Mr.  Townsend 
on  the  Columbia  river.  He  remarks  in  his  notes, — ^'  This 
is  a  very  plentiful  species,  inhabits  the  pine  trees  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and,  like  our  common  Carolina,  lays  in  a  great 
quantity  of  food  for  consumption  during  the  winter  months. 
This  food  consists  of  the  cones  of  the  pine,  with  a  few  acorns. 
Late  in  autumn  it  may  be  seen  very  busy  in  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  throwing  down  its  winter  stock ;  ailer  which,  assisted 
by  its  mate,  it  gathers  in  and  stows  away  its  store,  in  readi- 
ness for  its  long  incarceration." 

15.  The  Chickaree  Hudson's  Bat  Squirrel.      Red 
Squirrel.     Sciurus  Hudsonius,  Pennant. 

Common  Squirrel;  Foster,  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ixii.  p.  378,    1772. 
Sciurus  vulgaris,  var.  E.;  Erxleben,  Syst.  an.  1777. 
Hudson  8  Bay  Squirrel;  Pennant,  Arctic  Zool.  vol.  i.  p.  1 16. 
Common  Squirrel ;  Heame's  Journey,  p.  385. 
Red  Barking  Squirrel ;  Schoolcraft's  Journal,  p.  273. 
Red  Squirrel ;  Warden's  United  States,  vol.  i.  p.  330. 
Ecureuil  de  la  Baie  d^ Hudson;  F.  Cuvier,  Hist.  Nat.  desMam. 
Sciurus  Hudsonicus  ;  Harlan :  Godman. 

Characters- — A  third  smaller  tlian  tlie  Northern  Grey  Squirrel ;  tail 
shorter  than  the  body ;  ears  slightly  tufted ;  colour  reddish  above,  white 
beneath.    Dental  formula ;  Incisors,  } ;  Canines,  jg ;  Molars,  ^ ; — 20, 

In  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  there  is  a  great 
resemblance  between  this  species  and  the  Townsend's  squir- 
rel. The  present  species  also,  being  well  known  and  having 
been  frequently  described,  a  short  description  in  this  place  is 
merely  added  for  convenient  reference. 

Forehead  slightly  arched ;  whiskers  longer  than  the  head, 
black  ;  nose  rather  obtuse  ;  ears  somewhat  concave,  rounded, 
clothed  with  hair ;  that  which  covers  the  outer  surface,  dur- 
ing winter  extends  three  or  four  lines  beyond  the  margins ; 
tail  clothed  with  long  hairs,  but  not  bushy  as  in  the  larger 
species. 

Vol.  III.— No.  32.  n.  s.  2  r 
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Colour. — This  species  varies  a  littte  in  colour,  but  in  gene- 
ral it  will  not  be  found  to  differ  widely  from  the  following  de- 
scription. The  ears,  upper  sur&ce  of  the  fore  and  hind  feet, 
and  along  the  foreshoulders  and  hips,  a  faint  stripe  on  the 
back,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail,  bright  chesnut ;  body 
above  greyish  brown,  the  hairs  minutely  speckled  with  red- 
dish brown  and  black.  The  whole  under  surface  white,  with 
a  narrow  black  line  separating  the  colours  of  the  upper  surfiau^ 
from  those  beneath.  The  under  surface  of  the  taU  is  first  ru- 
fous, then  black,  tipped  with  light  brown. 

DIMENSIONS. 

IN.      L. 

Length  of  head  and  body 8  0 

Ditto     of  tail,  (tvite^Ttf)  5  0 

Ditto                including  fur  6  6 

Palm  and  middle  fore  claw 1  2 

From  heel  to  point  of  hind  claw  1  10 

Geographical  Distribution. — ^The  limits  of  its  northern 
range  are  not  precisely  determined,  but  all  our  travellers  who 
have  braved  &e  snows  of  our  polar  regions,  speak  of  its  ex- 
istence as  far  north  as  their  travels  extended.  It  has  been 
observed  in  the  68th  or  69th  parallel  of  latitude ;  it  also  ex- 
ists in  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Canadas.  It  is  the 
most  common  species  in  New  England  and  New  York,  and 
is  not  rare  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  It  is  still  seen 
in  diminished  numbers  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  although 
in  the  low  country  of  that  state  it  is  scarcely  known.  It  is 
occasionally  met  with  along  the  summits  of  die  Alleghanies, 
in  North  Carolina  and  Tenessee,  but  is  not,  that  I  am  aware 
of,  foimd  farther  south. 

Habits. — The  habits  of  this  little  squirrel  are,  in  several 
particulars,  peculiar.  Whilst  the  larger  grey  squirrels  derive 
their  sustenance  firom  the  buds  and  nuts  of  trees,  growing  in 
warm  or  temperate  climates,  and  are  constitutionally  fitted, 
during  winter,  to  subsist  on  a  small  quantity  of  food, — ^ihe 
chickaree,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  iree  circulation  of  its 
blood  unimpeded,  and  exhibits  the  greatest  sprightliness  and 
activity  amidst  the  snows  and  fiosts  of  the  polar  regions.  It 
consequently  is  obliged,  during  this  inclement  season,  to  con- 
sume as  great  a  quantity  of  food  as  at  any  other.  Nature  has 
therefore  instructed  it  to  make  provision  in  the  season  of  abun- 
dance, for  the  long  winter  that  is  approaching ;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  nuts  and  seeds  sometimes  laid  up  in  store  by  this 
species  is  almost  incredible.  On  one  occasion  I  was  present 
when  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  shell-barks  (Carya  alba)  and 
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chestnuts  were  taken  from  a  hollow  tree  occupied  by  a  single 
pair  of  these  industrious  creatures.  Generally  the  quantity  is 
considerably  less.  It  must  however  be  remarked,  that  the 
chickaree  nas  too  much  foresight  to  trust  to  a  single  hoard, 
often  having  several  in  different  localities.  Sometimes  they 
are  foimd  imder  leaves,  or  beneath  logs  and  brush-heaps,  and 
at  other  times  are  contained  in  holes  in  the  ground.  These 
stores  are  sometimes  duly  temporarily  deposited  in  some  con- 
venient situation,  to  be  removed  at  leisure.  When,  for  in- 
stance, nuts  are  abimdant  in  autunm,  large  quantities  in  the 
green  state,  covered  by  their  thick  envelope,  are  collected  in 
a  heap  near  the  tree  whence  they  have  fsJlen ;  they  are  then 
covered  up  with  leaves,  until  the  pericarp,  or  thick  outer  co- 
vering, either  falls  off  or  opens,  when  the  squirrel  is  able  to 
carry  off  the  nuts  more  conveniently.  But  Providence  has 
placed  much  food  of  a  different  kind  within  its  reach,  during 
winter.  The  cones  of  many  of  our  pines  and  firs  in  high 
northern  latitudes  are  persistent  during  winter,  and  the  chick- 
aree can  be  supported  by  these,  even  should  his  other  hoards 
fail. 

This  little  squirrel  seems  also  to  acconmiodate  itself  to  its 
situation  in  another  respect.  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
where  the  winters  are  comparatively  mUd,  it  is  very  commonly 
satisfied  with  a  hollow  tree  as  a  winter's  residence ;  but  in 
Maine,  Lower  Canada,  and  farther  north,  it  usually  seeks  for 
an  additional  protection  from  the  cold,  by  forming  deep  bur- 
rows in  the  earth.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  meet 
with  five  or  six  squirrel-holes  in  the  ground,  near  the  roots  of 
some  white  pine  or  hemlock ;  and  these  retreats  can  be  easily 
found  by  the  vast  heaps  of  scales  from  the  cones  of  pines  and 
firs  which  are,  in  process  of  time,  accumulated. 

This  species,  as  well  as  the  little  ground  squirrel,  is  very 
commonly  found  along  fences  near  wheat-fields,  and  appears, 
in  autumn,  to  confine  itself  more  exclusively  to  wheat  and 
buckwheat  than  any  of  our  larger  squirrels. 

It  is  one  of  the  noisiest  of  our  species,  and  its  querulous* 
notes  of  chick-chick-chick-a-ree — chick-a-ree  can  be  heard 
among  the  white  pines  and  hemlocks,  at  nearly  all  hours  of 
the  day.  It  is  easily  approached,  and  rarely  conceals  itself 
from  the  presence  of  man.    Its  flesh  is  juicy  and  tender. 

16.  Columbia  Pine  Squirrel.    Sciurus  Richardsonii. 

Small  Broton  Squirrel ;  Lewis  and  Clarke,  vol.  iii.  p.  37. 
Sciurus  Hudsonius,  var.  /3  ;  Richardson,  Fauna  Boreali-Ameri- 
cana,  p.  190. 
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Characters. — Smaller  than  Sciurut  Hudsotdut ;  tail  shorter  than  the 
body ;  rusty  grey  above,  whitish  beneath ;  extremity  of  the  tail  black. 

This  small  species  was  first  noticed  by  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
who  deposited  a  specimen  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  where 
it  still  exists.  I  have  compared  it  with  the  specimen  brought 
by  Mr.  Townsend,  and  find  them  identical.  Dr.  Richardson, 
who  appears  not  to  have  seen  it,  supposes  it  to  be  a  mere  va- 
riety of  the  Sciurus  Hudsonicus :  on  the  contrary,  Dr.  Towns- 
end  says  in  his  notes, — "  It  is  evidently  a  distinct  species ; 
its  habits  are  very  difierent  from  those  of  the  Sciurus  Hud- 
sonicus, It  fi-equents  the  pine  trees  in  the  high  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  west  of  the  great  chain,  feeding  upon  the 
seeds  contained  in  the  cones.  These  seeds  are  large  and 
white,  and  contain  a  good  deal  of  nutriment.  The  Indians 
eat  a  gi'eat  quantity  of  them,  and  esteem  them  good.  The 
note  of  this  squirrel  is  a  loud  jarring  chatter,  very  different 
from  the  noise  of  Sci,  Hudsonicus.  It  is  not*at  all  shy,  fire- 
quently  coming  down  to  the  foot  of  the  tree  to  reconnoitre  the 
passenger,  and  scolding  at  him  vociferously.  It  is,  I  think, 
a  scarce  species." 

The  difference  between  these  two  species  can  be  detected 
at  a  glance,  by  comparing  the  specimens.  The  present  spe- 
cies, in  addition  to  its  being  a  fourth  smaUer,  and  about  the 
size  of  the  Tamias  Lysteriy  has  less  of  the  reddish  brown  on 
the  upper  surface  ;  and  may  always  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  by  the  blackness  of  its  tail  at  the  extremity,  as  also  by 
the  colour  of  the  incisors,  which  are  nearly  white,  instead  of 
the  deep  orange  colour  of  those  of  Sci,  Hudsonius, 

Dental  formula ;  Incisors,  ] ;  Canines,  Jg ;  Molars,  ^ ; — ^20. 

The  upper  incisors  are  small  and  of  a  light  yellow  colour, 
the  lower  are  very  thin  and  slender,  and  nearly  white.  The 
first  or  deciduous  grinder,  as  in  all  the  smaller  species  of  pine 
squirrel  that  I  have  examined,  is  wanting;  the  remaining 
grinders,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  do  not  vary  ma- 
terially firom  those  contained  in  Douglass's  squirrel. 

The  body  of  this  most  diminutive  of  all  the  known  species 
of  genuine  squirrel  in  North  America,  is  short,  and  does  not 
present  that  appearance  of  lightness  and  agility  which  distin- 
guishes the  Sciurus  Hudsonius,  Head  large,  less  elongated, 
forehead  more  arched,  and  nose  a  little  more  blunt,  than  in 
that  species  ;  ears  short ;  feet  of  moderate  size ;  the  third  toe 
on  the  fore  feet  but  slightly  longer  than  the  second ;  claws 
compressed,  hooked,  and  acute ;  tail  shorter  than  the  body ; 
the  tfiumb-nail  is  broad,  flat,  and  blunt. 
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Colour, — ^The  fur  on  the  back  is  dark  plumbeous  from  the 
roots,  tipped  with  rusty  brown  and  black,  giving  it  a  rusty 
grey  appearance.  It  is  less  rufous  than  the  Sciurus  Hudso- 
niusy  and  lighter  coloured  than  Sci.  Tawtisendii,  The  feet, 
on  their  upper  surface,  are  rufous ;  on  the  shoulders,  fore- 
head, ears,  and  along  the  thighs,  there  is  a  slight  tinge  of  the 
same  colour.  The  whiskers,  which  are  a  little  longer  than  the 
head,  are  black.  The  whole  of  the  under  surface,  as  well  as 
a  line  around  the  eyes,  and  a  small  patch  above  the  nostrils, 
smoke  grey.  The  tail,  for  about  one  half  its  length,  presents 
on  the  upper  surface,  a  dark  rufous  appearance,  many  of  the 
hairs  being  nearly  black,  pointed  with  light  rufous ;  at  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  for  about  an  inch  and  three  quarters  in 
length,  the  hairs  are  black,  a  few  of  them  slightly  tipped  with 
rufous.  The  hind  feet,  from  the  heel  to  the  palms,  are  thickly 
clothed  with  short,  adpressed,  light-coloured  hairs ;  the  palms 
are  naked.  The  sides  are  marked  by  a  line  of  black,  com- 
mencing at  the  shoulder,  and  terminating  abruptly  on  the 
flanks  ;  this  line  is  about  two  inches  in  length  and  four  lines 
wide.  ' 

DIMENSIONS. 

IN.    L. 

Length  of  bead  and  body   6  2 

Tail  (vertebra) ,'. 3  6 

Ditto  including  fur 5  0 

Height  of  ear  posteriorly „  3 

Ditto    including  fur  „  5 

Palm  and  middle  fore  claw    1  3 

Sole  and  middle  bind  claw 1  9 

The  specimen  from  which  I  have  described  is  labelled, — 
"Rocky  Mts.  Aug.  12,  1834." 

17.  Downy  Squirrel.     Scitirus  lanttginosus. 

Characters. — Size  of  Sciurus  Hudsonicut ;  ears  short,  well  clothed 
with  hair ;  tail  shorter  than  the  body ;  palms  and  inner  surface  of  the  toes 
thickly  clothed  with  silky  hairs ;  fur  son  and  downy;  yellowish  grey  on  the 
back,  silver  grey  on  the  sides,  white  on  the  belly. 

A  singular  and  beautiful  little  quadruped,  to  which  I  have 
conceived  the  above  name  appropriate,  was  sent  to  me  with 
the  collection  of  Dr.  Townsend.  He  states  in  his  letter, — 
^^  Of  this  animal  I  have  no  farther  knowledge  than  that  it  was 
killed  on  the  north-west  coast,  near  Sitka,  where  it  is  said  to 
be  common,  and  given  to  me  by  my  friend  W.  F.  Tolmie  Esq. 
surgeon  of  the  Hon.  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  I  saw  three 
other  specimens  from  Paget's  Sound,  in  the  possession  of 
Capt.  Brotchie,  and  understood  him  to  say  that  it  was  a  bur- 
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rowing  animal.*^  Sitka  is,  I  belieye,  the  principal  settlement 
of  the  Russians  on  Norfolk  Sound  and  Paget^s  Sound,  a  few 
degrees  north  of  the  Columbia  river. 

The  head  is  broader  than  that  of  Sciuriis  Hudsonicusy  and 
the  forehead  much  arched ;  the  ears^  which  are  situaetd  far 
back  on  the  head,  are  short,  oval,  and  thickly  clothed  with 
fur.  They  are  not  tufted,  as  in  the  Sciuru8  Hudsonicusy  and 
Set,  vulgaris  of  Europe,  but  a  quantity  of  longer  fur,  situated 
on  the  outer  base  of  the  ear,  and  rising  two  or  three  lines 
above  the  margins,  gives  the  ears  the  appearance  of  being 
somewhat  tufted.  In  the  squirrels  generally,  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  ear  doubles  forward,  to  form  a  valve  over  the 
auditory  opening,  and  the  anterior  one  curves  in  form  of  a 
helix :  in  the  present  species,  the  margins  are  less  folded  than 
those  of  any  other  which  I  have  examined.  Whiskers  longer 
than  the  head ;  feet  and  toes  short ;  rudimental  thumb,  armed 
with  a  broad  flat  nail ;  nails  slender,  compressed,  arched  and 
acute ;  the  third  on  the  fore  feet  is  rather  the  longest,  as  in 
the  squirrels.  The  tail  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
flying  squirrel,  and  is  thickly  clothed  with  hair,,  which  is  a 
little  coarser  than  that  on  the  back.  On  the  fore  feet  the 
palms  are  only  partially  covered  with  hair,  but  on  the  hinder 
feet  the  under  surface,  from  the  heel  even  to  the  extremity  of 
the  naUs,  is  thickly  clothed  with  short  soft  hairs. 

The  ftir  is  softer  and  more  downy  than  that  of  any  other 
North  American  species,  and  the  whole  covering  of  the  ani- 
mal indicates  it  to  be  a  native  of  a  cold  region. 

Dental  fonnula ;  Incisors  f ;  Canines  g ;  Molars  |} ; — ^20. 

The  upper  incisors  are  smaller  and  more  compressed  than 
those  of  Sciurus  Hudsonicus :  the  lower  ones  are  a  little  long- 
er and  sharper  than  the  upper.  The  upper  grinders,  on  their 
inner  surface,  have  each  an  elevated  ridge  of  enamel ;  on  the 
outer  crest  or  edge  of  the  tooth,  there  are  three  sharp  points 
instead  of  two  obtuse  elevations,  as  in  the  squirrels  generally, 
and  in  this  particular  it  approaches  the  spemophilei.  In  the 
lower  jaw  the  grinders,  which  are  quadrangular  in  shape,  pre- 
sent each  four  sharp  points. 

Colour. — The  teeth  are  of  an  orange  colour ;  under  teeth 
nearly  as  dark  as  the  upper :  whiskers  pale  brown ;  nails  white. 
The  far  on  the  back,  from  the  roots  to  near  the  extremity,  whit- 
ish grey,  some  hairs  are  annulated  near  the  tips  with  deep  yel- 
low, slightly  tipped  with  black ;  on  the  sides  annulatea  with 
cream  colour.  Hind  feet  above  grizzled  with  black  and  cream 
colour.  There  is  a  broad  line  of  white  around  the  eyes ;  a 
spot  of  white  on  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  a  little  in  advance 
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of  the  anterior  portions  on  the  ears ;  the  nose  is  white,  which 
colour  extends  along  the  forehead  till  above  the  eyes,  where 
it  is  gradually  blended  with  the  colours  on  the  back.  The 
cheeks  are  white,  a  little  greyish  beneath  the  eves.  The  whole 
of  the  under  surface,  including  the  feet  and  inner  sur&ce  of 
the  legs,  pure  white  to  the  roots.  In  the  tail  the  colours  are 
irregularly  blended,  with  markings  of  black,  brownish  yellow 
and  white.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  tail,  when  ex- 
amined without  reference  to  rudimental  hairs,  is  light  ash  at 
the  roots  of  the  hairs,  then  a  broad  but  not  well  defined  line 
of  light  rufous,  then  dark  brown,  and  tipt  with  rufous  and 
smoke  grey. 

DIMENSIONS. 

IN.      L. 

Length  of  head  and  body 7  11 

Itiil  (verUbra)   4  8 

Ditto  including  fur  6  0 

Palm  and  middle  fore  claw 1  0 

Sole  and  middle  hind  claw  1  9 

Length  of  fur  on  the  back    „  7 

Length           at  the  tip  of  the  tail  1  10 

Height  of  ear  posteriorly,  including  fur „  5 

On  the  back  and  in  the  tail  there  are  so  many  white  hairs 
interspersed,  and  the  white  spot  on  the  head  being  merely  oc- 
casioned by  a  greater  number  of  hairs  nearly  or  whoUy  white, 
that  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  this  species  becomes 
much  lighter,  if  not  wholly  white,  during  winter. 

In  the  shape  of  the  head  and  ears,  and  in  the  pointed  pro- 
jections of  the  teeth,  this  species  approaches  the  marmots  and 
spermophiles ;  but  in  the  shape  of  its  body, — ^its  soft  fur, — its 
curved  and  acute  nails,  constructed  more  for  climbing  than 
digging  in  the  earth, — and  in  the  third  toe  being  longer  than 
the  second, — ^it  must  be  placed  among  the  squirrels. 


In  attempting  a  Monograph  of  the  genus  Sciurus,  I  have 
confined  myself  to  descriptions  of  those  species  only,  which 
are  either  found  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  that  continent,  or  such  as  have  been  disco- 
vered along  the  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  far  west  as 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  extending  to  California.  The  squirrels  of 
Mexico,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  including  Sciurus 
hypopyrrhus  (Wagler),  Sci.  albipes  and  Sci.  «ociaZt«  (Wagner, 
Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  warmbliitigen  wirbelthiere  Ame- 
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kas ;  Dr.  J.  A.  Wagner,  Munich),  have  therefore  been  omitted. 

I  have  excluded  several  North  American  species,  referred 
by  authors  to  this  genus, — such  as  Sciurus  Grammurus^  Set, 
laieralisj  Set,  Clarkiiy  &c. — they  being  more  properly  refer- 
red to  Spermophilus ;  as  also  Set.  quadrivittaius  and  Set. 
Lysterij  which  belong  to  the  genus  Tamia^s. 

Confining  myself  solely  to  species  which  I  have  personally 
examined  and  compared,  I  have  omitted  several  which  have 
been  given  by  authors,  and  which  may  yet  be  detected. 

The  specimen  of  Sciurtis  rufiventer  described  by  Geoffroy 
has  disappeared  fi*om  the  Paris  Museum,  and  the  researches 
of  naturalists  in  Louisiana  have  not  been  successful  in  {h:o- 
curing  another  specimen.  It  may  prove  to  have  been  a  young 
animal,  or  a  variety  of  some  species  already  known.  Sciurus 
Lewisii^  given  by  Griffith  (Cuv.  An.  Kingd.  vol.  iii-  p.  190), 
escaped  my  notice  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum.  The  de- 
scriptions I  have  seen  of  Sci,  ludovicianu^^  Curtis,  being  very 
short  and  imperfect  extracts  from  a  work  (Barton's  Medical 
and  Phys.  Journal)  which  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting, prevented  me  fi-om  deciding  on  the  species :  it  may 
possibly  prove  to  be  the  Sci.  macrourus  of  Say,  or  the  species 
to  which  I  have  attached  the  name  of  Set.  Texianus ;  in 
the  latter  case  his  name  will  have  the  priority. 


Art.  IU. — Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  the  South  East  of  Dor- 
setshire.   By  The  Kev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  A.M.,  F.G.S. 

No.  III. — Studland. 

The  map  which  is  appended  to  the  present  number  repre- 
sents geologically  ana  geographically  the  coast  line  of  the 
district,  a  portion  of  which  is,  in  these  illustrations,  submit- 
ted to  examination.  It  is  taken  from  the  Ordnance  survey, 
with  such  observations  added  as  appear  necessary  to  make  it 
useful  in  this  investigation,  and  with  the  succession  of  the 
formations  marked  out  by  division  lines,  so  as  to  serve  gene- 
rally for  this  and  the  preceding  papers. 

The  portion  now  to  be  considered  is  that  which  is  compre- 
hended between  the  points  A  and  B  in  the  map,  from  the 
extremity  of  the  chalk  cliffs  at  Old  Harry,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sand  hills  between  Studland  and  Little  Sea. 

The  extremity  of  these  cliffs  has  i^ready  been  figured,  in 
the  diagram  No.  39,  vol.  i.,  p.  418 ;  and  the  continuation  of 
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them  lo  their  junction  with  the  plastic  clay  at  the  point  C  on 
the  map,  is  given  in  the  following  figure,  (45). 


m  Old  HwT  lo  ttM  Plutlc  Cl^.     SooOi 


llie  chalk  is,  as  before  mentioned,  through  a  great  part  of 
(he  space,  nearly  horizontal ;  but  it  has  a  gentle  dip  to  the 
north-west,  which  increases  as  it  approaches  the  plastic  clay, 
near  which  it  has  suffered  local  derangements.  The  cUffs 
are  of  a  medium  softness,  but  are  easily  separated  into  quad- 
rangular or  trapezoidal  blocks,  and,  where  horizontally  bed- 
ded, are  fissur&i  by  vertical  cracks  from  top  to  bottom.  They 
are  also  spotted,  like  the  Suffolk  chalk,  with  manganese,  and 
contain  much  yellow  matter,  probably  decomposed  pyrites. 
It  is  by  the  instrumentality  of  these  cracks,  that  the  perpen- 
dicular buttresses  before  spoken  of  occur  on  either  side  of  the 
promontory  at  Old  Hany  [vol.  ii.  p.  131) ;  and  thus  the  cliffs 
on  the  south  side  of  Studland  Bay,  have  been  separated  into 
divisions  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  As  there  is  nothing  mate- 
rial between  Old  Hany  Point  and  (he  division  ne.arest  to  the 
plastic  clay,  Ihave  introduced  theprofile  from  the  point  E  of  fig. 
45,  as  a  sufficient  illuslrotion  of  the  whole  of  the  phenomena. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  examination  of  that  diagram  (frg.  46), 


PratUo  Ticv  of  SDiiUuid  cliBI  frouihipdiitE  to  Old  Hut;. 

A.  Old  HuTT  Fdiu.       C  c,  TntieiJ  cruk  tknra  ttw  clLff.        DitMnoi  fniiD  C  u  D,  48  pus. 

DiHun  (him  S  Is  B  H  pun. 

that  the  measure  of  the  decay  of  the  cliffs  is,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, regulated  by  these  vertical  fissures :  the  line  C  c  in  fig. 
46  shows  this  very  clearly,  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  pro- 
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trading  and  bulging  central  part  of  the  buttress  can  resist  the 
elements  long  aAer'the  sea  shall  have  a  little  iurther  under- 
mined the  base.  The  changes,  therefore,  in  the  outllDe  of 
these  cliffs,  cannot  be  exactly  unifomi,  but  must  be  produced 
by  different  measures  of  decay ;  and  it  also  follows,  that  that 
decay  must  be  of  a  more  rapid  character  than  if  there  were  no 
assistance  offered  by  these  natural  rents. 

These  vertical  fissures  are  curious  also  in  a  more  important 
geological  sense.  Il  is  observed  that  they  occur  only  where 
the  chalk  strata  are  horizontal,  or  nearly  so ;  and  that  the  fis- 
sures which  traverse  the  vertical  beds  are  at  right  angles,  or 
nearly  perpendicular,  to  the  direction  of  the  fault  which  oc- 
curs at  Ballard  Head,  (vol.  i.  p.  467).  Now  this,  upon  the 
supposition  I  have  advanced  before,  should  be  exactly  the 
case;  and,  therefore,  these  vertical  rents  are  nothing  but 
joints,  traversing  the  whole  solid  body  of  chalk,  consequent 
upon  the  strain  of  elevation.  There  are  two  other  evidences 
of  this  fact.  At  the  approach  of  the  chalk  to  the  plastic  clay, 
at  the  bottom  of  Stndland  Bay,  represented  at  I  and  J  in  the 
diagram  (fig.  47),  which  gives  the  plan  of  the  cliffs  from  the 
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point  E  in  the  map,  and  in  figs.  45  and  46  looking  westward, 
faults  are  very  numerous ;  and  in  several  cases  Uiere  is  the 
plainest  proof  that  the  masses  have  been  ground  against  each 
other,  as  the  surface  of  the  chalk  is  sometimes  groimd  smooth, 
and  is  shining,  as  if  covered  with  slickeniddes ;  in  other  in- 
stances, the  surface  at  the  fault  is  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  yellowish  iron,  which  is  striated  by  scratches  exactly  after 
the  manner  of  the  surfaces  of  faults  in  the  older  rocbs.  The 
flints  in  the  vicinity  of  these  faults  are  all  fractured  in  situ. 
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by  cracks  which  have  traversed  them  as  well  as  the  chalk ; 
and  the  beds  of  chalk  are  compressed  into  extremely  thin  la- 
mirunj  the  edges  being  turned  up  against  the  portions  that  yet 
retain  their  horizontality  of  position,  as  if,  after  the  upheav- 
ing, they  had  again  fallen  back,  which  was  also  the  case,  as 
I  endeavoiu^d  to  show,  in  the  Ballard  Head  fault.  At  I,  in 
fig.  47,  the  situation  of  three  faults  is  shown.  The  first  is  in- 
dicated by  a  vertical  crack  down  the  cUff,  on  each  side  of 
which  the  beds  of  flint  are  curved,  fiirst  dipping  to  the  fault, 
and  then  rising  in  a  curvilinear  course  at  a  higher  elevation, 
as  shown  in  figure  48.  A  few  paces  to  the  eastward  the  thick 
blocks  of  chalk  are  succeeded  by  a  mass  of  about  two  feet 
wide,  consisting  of  lamituB  from  -f  to  ^  an  inch  thick,  gradu- 
ally passing  into  larger  blocks  as  before,  but  dipping  11^  to 
N.W. :  ten  paces  further  a  similar  laminated  mass,  dipping 
to  the  S.E.  occurs,  so  as  to  mark  the  eastern  limit  of  the  de- 
ranged mass.  The  beds  are  here  all  strongly  marked  by  yel- 
low seams,  and  the  fault  and  strata  divisions  are  coated  with 
yellow  matter, — ^the  flints  are  also  much  displaced  and  shat- 
tered. But  the  most  extraordinary  appearance  is,  that  die 
thinly  laminated  bed  appears  to  mark  an  internal  derange- 
ment in  the  clifi*,  for  about  six  feet  firom  the  first  fault,  the  face 
of  the  clifi*  is  protected  by  a  continuation  of  larger  beds  and 
blocks,  through  an  opening  in  which  the  smaller  lamina  axe 
seen,  and,  on  inspection,  this  face  is  separated  from  the  por- 
tion behind  by  a  line  of  fissure  which  slopes  in  a  slanting  di- 


Fauhs  in  the  chalk  cliffii,  Studland  Bfty. 

A  a,  vertical  ftiult.  B  b,  Hne  of  ftult.  C,  &,  D,  thin  laminte  of  chalk.  E,  opeoing 

in  the  fitoe  of  the  oUff,  through  which  thin  2amtii«  are  seen.  1,  2,  lines  of  ^nt. 

At  C  the  flints  are  fractured  and  the  chalk  yeUow,— the  edge  of  the  ftralt  striated  and  rubhed. 
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rection  into  the  interior  of  the  promontory.    This  is  shown  in 
fig.  48. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  exact  character 
of  these  derangements ;  but  after  considerable  observation,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  these  faults  are  occasioned  by  Uie 
action  of  a  protruding  mass  of  the  lower  chalk,  pushed  up  in 
an  arch-like  form  from  below ; — and  that  they  betoken  the 
localities  of  the  up-heaving  process :  it  seems  impossible  to 
account  for  the  curvature,  compression,  and  fractured  state  of 
the  beds  in  the  middle  of  a  cUff,  in  any  other  way.  More- 
over, the  vertical  and  diagonal  joints  which  exist  in  the  ho- 
rizontal beds,  are  here  made  to  correspond  with  the  altered 
condition  of  those  beds.  The  vertical  joints  become  diago- 
nal in  the  sloping  beds,  being  still  at  right  angles  to  the  strata, 
and  the  diagonal  joints  appear  to  pass  into  lines  of  stratifica- 
tion, which  is  consonant  to  theory  if  we  assume,  as  before  ex- 
plained, that  the  diagonal  joints  were  the  result  of  that  force 
which  produced  the  Ballard  Head  fault,  and  are  parallels  to 
it.  And  if  this  reasoning  be  correct,  we  see  that  the  derange- 
ments exhibited  on  the  Ballard  Head  side  of  the  promontory 
are  also  traceable  all  through,  and  consequently,  that  the 
derangements  in  the  plastic  clay  beds  are  attributable  to  the 
same  causes.  For  the  joints  also  that  traverse  the  beds  of  the 
plastic  clay  at  the  Red  Rock,  soon  to  be  mentioned,  which 
dip  at  about  24^  to  the  northward,  are  transverse  to  their  di- 
rection ;  fiimishing  proof  of  the  universality  of  the  forces  that 
have  operated  on  the  whole  of  the  district,  and  which  are 
clearly  connected  with  elevation  from  below. 

The  lines  at  F,  G,  H,  &c.  to  N,  (fig.  47),  represent  the  ver- 
tical rents,  many  of  which  occur  in  the  short  distance  of  760 
paces,'  the  whole  length  from  E  to  the  end  of  the  chalk. — 
The  beach  all  the  way  is  strewn  with  masses  of  chalk  and 
flints,  and  plastic  clay  sand-rock,  fallen  from  the  cliffs ;  but 
it  is  not  wide,  and  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  in  this  part, 
of  any  ancient  elevated  beach. 

Towards  the  point  N  (fig.  47),  the  cliff  of  chalk  becomes 
much  lower,  and  is  covered  with  a  thick  capping  of  plastic 
clay  beds,  consisting  above  of  white  and  yellow  sand,  and  be- 
low of  a  brown  conglomerate  with  clay,  abounding  at  the 
junction  in  springs,  which  have  brought  down  vast  masses, 
forming  a  sort  of  undercliff,  and  strewing  the  shore  with  frag- 
ments. 

'  The  distance  is  calculated  as  one  commonly  walks  along  the  shore  of 
the  sea, — not  exactly  in  a  right  line ;  and  the  proportion  of  the  paces  is  as 
55  to  100  feet. 
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The  conglomerate  is  composed  of  clay,  fractured  flints, 
green  plastic  clay,  pebbles,  and  iron  stone,  Hie  cumlioear  di- 
rection of  which  is  deserriag  of  notice.  It  is  seen  in  fig.  47 
that  the  chalk,  at  its  extremity,  is  worn  into  cavities,  which 
are  filled  with  conglomerate.  The  portions  of  chalk  are  yel- 
low, curved,  and  fi^u;tured,  and,  corresponding  to  them,  the 
lowest  beds  of  plastic  clay,  which  consists,  in  its  upper  mem- 
ber, of  a  black  sand,  and  in  its  lower,  of  a  hard  iron  stone  con- 
taining hollows  filled  with  cryslalB  of  iron, — is  arched  over  the 
chalk  and  broken,  evidently  proving  that  the  chalk  has  been 
pushed  up  so  as  to  protrude  ihroiigh  tlie  saper-iacuoibeiit  de- 
posits, which  fill  up  the  intervals  between  the  domes  of  chalk, 
and  dip  vertically  between  them,  as  they  ought  to  do  in  the 
supposition  of  a  regular  arch  thus  formed.  The  iron  stone 
bemg  the  hardest,  and  the  chalk  being  acted  upon  by  destruc- 
tive agents,  in  one  instance  the  former  remains  a  penTect  aich, 
the  chalk  being  removed.  Now  in  these  domes  of  chalk,  that 
rock  is  fractured  and  split,  together  with  its  imbedded  flints, 
as  it  is  a  little  to  the  westward.  In  all  these  cases  of  derange- 
ment, it  is  remarkable  that  the  chalk  is  of  a  yellowish  hoe, 
which  Mr.  Lyell  conceives  to  be  the  result  of  the  iron  in  the 
super-incumbent  beds ;  but  such  can  hardly  be  the  case,  wbeo 
it  is  observed  that  these  yellow  lines  are  not  external  mail- 
ings, but  a  portion  of  the  solid  matter  itself.  The  ch^k  here 
is  evidenUy  composed  of  alternations  of  yellow  and  white  lay- 
ers, and  in  many  cases  most  beautiful  fragments  may  be  found, 
in  which  the  layers  are  concentric,  the  nucleus  being  a  white 
nodule,  and  the  yellow  lines  carving  round,  like  the  simi- 
lar wood-like  markings  in  the  Ked  Rock  of  the  plastic  clay, 
(fig.  49).  The  strata  are  also  distinguished  by  yellow  part- 
ings, and  often  on  the  surface  there 
are  innumerable  minute  black  spots, 
**  together  with  elegantly  branching  den- 

N,  drites,  the  latter  seeming  to  result  from 
V  the  pressure  of  the  colouring  liquid  in 
|i  the  squeezing  of  the  beds.     This  li- 
I  qnid  seems  to  have  been  manganese  in 
/  solution.    What  connection  there  may 
actually  have  been  between  the  de- 
rangements in  the  beds  and  these  me- 
tallic markings,  is  foreign  to  our  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  white  beds  of  chalk  are 
undisturbed,  and  the  yellow  fi^Mitured 
ccmantrie  cunK  ot  ;^w  diau  and  curvcd :  and  the  change  of  colour 
JSTSi^  "woXoi  B»j''      "'^  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  locali- 
ties of  disturbance.     Another  point  to  be  remarked  is,  that 
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fossils  are  very  rare  in  this  chalk ;  here  and  there  a  Belemnite 
and  a  Terebratula  signify  their  existence,  but  although  the 
flints  abound  in  large  nodules,  there  are  scarcely  any  shells. 

The  continuation  of  the  chalk  from  this  point  is  no  longer 
traceable,  save  by  the  plants  that  occur  along  the  shore  and 
the  recess  at  the  junction  of  the  two  lines  of  clifl*;  but  between 
the  shore  and  the  hill  of  Ballard  Down,  the  conformation  of 
the  groiuid  shows  that  the  chalk  extends  under  a  thin  snper- 
ficisd  covering,  from  behind  Studland  to  the  edge  of  the  as- 
cent on  the  road  to  Swanage,  where  the  steepness  of  the  slope 
and  the  sudden  and  abrupt  stages  of  ascent,  and  the  broken 
character  of  the  fragm^its  of  chalk  and  flint,  the  latter  of 
which  cover  the  summit,  sufficiently  point  out  die  spot  where 
the  vertical  chalk  is  to  be  found,  though  the  surface  is  clothed 
with  a  thin  vegetation  of  grass  and  fdrze  bushes,  affording  a 
scanty  herbage  for  sheep,  and  a  bed  for  myriads  of  Helices. 

Mr.  Lyell  ('  On  the  Strata  between  Christchurch  and  Stud- 
land,'  G.  T.  ii.  s.  8.  p.  287)  says  that  *^  the  junction  of  the 
chalk  and  sands  is  buried  under  a  mass  of  debris ;  but  frag- 
ments of  a  breccia  of  flint,  imbedded  in  a  ferruginous  cement, 
are  observed  immediately  above  the. chalk/'  He  also  addu- 
ces Dr.  Mantell  as  pointing  out  a  similar  breccia,  containing 
green  pebbles,  at  Seaforth ;  and  also  quotes  them  as  occur- 
ring in  the  North  of  Hampshire  and  at  Croydon. 

Now  this  breccia  or  conglomerate  consists  of  sandy  loam 
and  brown  clay,  with  yellow  clay,  and  greenish  clay  and  sand, 
containing,  not  only  flints  from  the  chalk,  but  the  pebbles 
themselves ;  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  has  resulted  from  the 
breaking  up  of  the  regularly-deposited  lowest  plastic  clay  bedy 
and  the  mixture  of  flints  with  it,  bom  a  portion  of  the  cliffs 
higher  than  those  in  which  the  conglomerate  occurs.  That 
lowest  bed  is,  I  conceive,  the  pebble  bed  itself,  which,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  this  county,  as  at  Lulworth,  Hinton  Martell, 
and  Booker's  Hill,  near  Lytchett,  occurs  in  great  force  im- 
mediately over  the  chalk.  It  may  also  be  seen,  not  only  at 
Croydon,  but  in  a  vast  accumulation  at  Otterton  Hill  near 
Winchester,  at  Lewisham  in  Kent,  and  at  Famborough,  where 
it  lies  upon  the  chalk ;  as  it  may  be  also  seen  at  the  chalk- 
pit near  Shelley  Church,  and  at  Bramford,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk.  In  all  these  localities  I  have  noticed  the  occurrence 
of  pebbles  directly,  or  very  nearly  so,  over  the  chalk,  some- 
times imbedded  in  green,  and  sometimes  in  other  coloured 
sands  and  marls.  These  pebbles  are  also  frequent  in  the  sur- 
face drift  of  Dorsetshire,  pointing  out  the  former  greater  ex- 
tent of  their  occurrence ;  and,  singular  enough,  at  the  descent 
to  the  village  of  Etterbeek  from  the  city  of  Brussells,  and  also 
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at  Ten'ureen,  in  the  Forest  of  Soignies,  I  have  found  pebbles 
perfectly  similar  in  every  respect,  in  the  former  case  occupy- 
ing a  position  in  the  midst  of  the  beds  which  are  called  *cal- 
caire  grossier,'  and  are  assumed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
London  clay. '  I  mention  these  localities,  because  I  think 
that  the  origin  of  these  pebble-beds^  and  their  particular  po- 
sition in  the  supra-cretaceous  deposits,  have  not  received  all 
the  attention  which  they  deserve.  An  observation  upon  the 
subject  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

These  pebbles  invariably  occur  either  in  the  lower  beds  of 
the  plastic  clay,  or  as  imbedded  in  the  pudding-stone  of  Hert- 
ford and  Dorsetshire,  or  as  in  loose  aggregations  of  superfi- 
cial drift.  In  both  the  latter  cases,  their  original  position  as 
pebbles  was  doubtless  that  of  the  former.  Now  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  several  eminent  geologists,  that  the  plastic  clay  beds 
have  been  derived  in  great  measure  from  the  destruction,  at 
a  very  early  period,  of  the  lower  green  sand  formation,  which 
is  the  expressed  idea  of  Professor  Phillips,  for  inst£mce.* — 
(*  Treatise  on  Geology,'  pp.  165 — 169).  And  in  considering 
the  origin  of  these  pebbles,  I  have  been  led  to  believe,  that 
though  they  are  called  flint  (Blackheath  flint),  they  are  not 
flint  but  cherty  and  derived  from  the  chert  beds  of  the  green 
sand.  Dr.  Mitchell  (^  Mag.  Nat  Hist'  vol.  iL  p.  218)  has 
very  carefully  described  the  true  character  of  these  '^  peculiar 
flints,"  as  they  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  I 
am  sure,  after  that  elaborate  detail  on  the  subject,  no  doubt 
can  remain,  that  they  are  not  flinty  but  chert  pebbles.  There 
is  nothing  extraordinary  in  admitting  such  an  origin ; — ^it  can- 
not be  the  ^^  countless  multitudes"  and  ^^  millions"  of  them 
which  startle  the  mind ; — for  it  is  a  fact,  that  nearlv  -^^  of 
all  the  drift  gravel  in  that  part  of  Dorsetshire  of  which  I  am 
treating,  is  composed  of  chert,  which  I  have  traced  to  the 
green  sand  of  Devonshire :  so  that  even  in  modem  times, 
compared  with  the  plastic  clay  era,  the  chert  beds  of  the  green 
bW  have  fumishid  Uie  materials  for  iimumerable  beds  of 
pebbles,  of  much  greater  extent  than  those  composing  the 
Blackheath  and  Croydon  deposits.     Analogous  to  the  suppo- 

>  It  is  from  this,  and  other  causes,  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangement which  assigns  to  the  Brussells  beds  the  geological  cognomen 
of  *•  calcaire  grossier.'  Mr.  Morris  has,  howerer,  given  reasons  for  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  plastic  clay  and  London  clay  are  of  the  same  formation,  al- 
though  of  different  divisions — (see  Geol.  Pro.  vol.  ii.  p.  450), — an  arrange- 
ment of  some  importance. 

*  Mr.  Lyell,  however,  speaks  of  "•  shingle  composed  of  perfectly  rolled 
chalk-fmtSy  with  here  and  there  small  pebbles  of  quartz.'* — Qeol.  vol.  iv.  p. 
212. 
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silion  thus  mentioned,  is  Dr.  Mitchell's  remark  that  "there  is 
a  spot  beyond  the  boundaries "  of  his  paper,  "  where  such 
flints  are  exceedingly  abundant,  which  is  the  hill  immediate- 
ly above  the  fire-stone  quarries^  a  mile  north  from  Godstone 
Green:'— {p.  219)  Now  the  fire-stone  is  the  lower  green 
sandy  and  at  Godstone  the  pits  occur  in  the  side  of  the  chalk 
escarpment  of  Tillingdown,  having  opposite  to  them,  at  little 
more  than  two  miles  distance  to  the  south,  the  elevated  ridge 
of  Tilbuster  Hill,  which  consists  of  cherty  and  the  summit  of 
which  is  neai'ly  on  a  level  with  the  chalk  downs. 

The  subjoined  section  (P)  is  given  to  point  out  the  pecu- 

Tilbuster  HiU. 
/ 


Section  and  fkolts  at  Tilbuster  HiU,  near  Godstone,  Sorrey. 

1,  Sand  and  loam.  2,  Qmy  sand.  3,  Chalk.  4,  Grey  sand. 

iron  stone.  6,  Weald  claj. 


5,  Sand  and 


liar  position  of  the  chert  beds,'  which  are,  in  some  places, 

fierfectly  fragmentary,  so  near  to  the  locality  where  the  peb- 
les  are  found ;  and  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  supplied 
them.  Should  iiirther  examination  lead  to  the  conviction, 
that  the  pebbles  above  the  fire-r«tone  did  come  from  Tilbuster, 
or  the  beds  to  which  that  hill  belongs,  there  is  no  reason  to 
deny,  that  the  chert  of  Siurrey  was  once  perfectly  sufficient  in 
extent  to  have  supplied  all  the  beds  of  transported  rolled 
fragments  that  form  the  accumulations  at  Croydon,  Black- 
heath,  &c. 

Having  suggested  the  above  possible  origin  for  the  pebbles 
of  the  early  tertiary  epoch,  it  remains  to  say  a  word  as  to  the 
method  of  their  accumulation.  This  strikes  me  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  very  same  causes  that  now  produce  shin- 
gle-banks and  beaches  on  and  near  the  shores  of  our  present 
seas, — currents  and  agitations  of  the  tidal  waters,  whether  of 
the  ocean  or  its  estuaries.  That  this  is  probable  is  shown  by 
the  fact,  that  these  pebbles  are  not  imiversally  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  chalk,  but  only  on  such  places  (where  found 
in  situ)  as  at  once  justify  the  idea  of  an  ancient  littoral  accu- 

»  A  sketch  of  Tilbuster  (Tilburetow  or  Tilvester)  Hill  is  given  by  Dr.  Fit- 
ton,  G.  T.  iv.  138,  and  a  description  by  Dr.  Mantell,  Geol.  S.E.  of  Engl, 
p.  177. 
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mulation.  Take  the  case  of  Famborough  for  instance  (fig.  R). 

Hanftat'a  HID.  Ftmboroogfi. 


The  pebbles  are  there  found  over  the  chalk,  just  at  its  outcrop 
from  under  the  tertiary  beds  that  extend  thence  to  London. 
And  it  will  be  found,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  that  the  ac- 
cumulation has  taken  place,  not  at  a  distance  from  what  must 
hare  been  the  shore  of  the  tertiary  sea,  but  on  the  rery  limits 
of  its  margin,  as  defined  by  the  rise  of  the  sloping  chalk  from 
under  the  horizontal  layers  of  the  tertiary  beos. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  Studland,  the  conglomerate  with  peb- 
bles is  found  exactly  at  the  edge  of  the  basin  in  the  slope  of 
the  lofty  chalk  range  of  Ballard  Down,  just  where  the  plastic 
clay  series  commences ;  so  is  it  at  Lulworth,  for  it  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  Purbeck  downs  that  the  pebbles  make  their  ap- 
pearance. But  1  am  bound  to  admit,  that  two  lines  of  these 
pebbles,  regularly  imbedded,  occur  in  the  sand  at  Booker^s 
Hill,  Lytchett,  at  a  much  higher  level  above  the  present  sea, 
than  that  at  Stadland^" — and  the  difierence  of  elevation  is  pio- 
bably  200  or  300  feet ;  of  which  a  similar  example  is  afibrded 
at  Hinton  Martell,  where  the  pebblc^bed  is  found  on  the  sum* 
mit  of  a  high  chalk  ridge,  whilst  the  lower  lands^  also  cover* 
ing  the  chalk,  have  traces  of  these  pebbles. 

Here  there  seems  a  discrepancy,  for  if  these  pebbles  mark 
an  ancient  littoral  accumulation,  the  tertiaiy  sea  must  have 
stood,  in  different  places  of  the  same  geological  area,  at  dif- 
ferent elevations !  Bat  to  explain  this  impoasibility  we  have 
two  solutions  at  hand.  The  plastic  clay  series  in  south-eaat 
Dorset,  has  experienced  enormous  dislocation  and  d^ioda- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  only  probable,  but  pioveable,  that  there 
have  been  depressions  and  elevatioos  thronghout  this  area. — 
Moreover,  evidence  will  be  advanced  in  the  course  of  these 
illustrations,  to  show  that  during  the  deposition  of  the  plastie 
clay  beds,  violent  denuding  and  destructive  agencies  were  at 
work,  and  that  the  first-deposited  beds  were  in  some  cases^  as 
at  Wareham,  and  near  the  station-house,  Studland,  broken  up 
to  form  the  constituent  portions  of  a  later  part  of  the  deposit. 
So  that  the  ancient  shingle  of  the  plastic  clay  may  have  been 
removed  and  re-accumulated  upon  other  spots,  which  were 
then  emerging  from  the  general  low  level  to  a  higher  one,  un- 
under  the  influence  of  those  up-lifting  agencies  which  we  have 
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reason  to  conclude  accompanied  the  desolating  torrents  that 
have  passed  over,  and  excavated  and  broken  up,  the  first  de- 
posited beds. 

At  Studland,  where  this  conglomerate  occurs,  also  is  seen 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  occurrence  of  up- 
lifting forces  after  the  deposit  of  the  plastic  clay ;  and  this 
we  shall  presently  consider.  But  generally  speaking,  where 
the  chalk  and  super-incumbent  deposits  have  not  been  shat- 
tered and  up-heaved,  the  pebbles  in  question  occur  at  the  out- 
crop of  the  chalk,  on  the  slope  of  the  tertiary  basin,  and  ex- 
tend only  so  far  into  the  interior  of  the  deposits  now  filling 
that  basin,  as  is  compatible  with  the  belief  that  they  repre- 
sent what  they  once  were,  namely,  a  littoral  shingle. 

(To  be  continued). 
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Art.  I.***-1.  Nwraihe  af  tm  Expedition  into  Sonthem  AJrica^  during  the 
yean  1836  and  1837.  By  Captn.  W.  C.  Harris,  H.  £.  I.  Company's 
Engineers,  Sco.  Bombay:  1838.  Re-published  by  Murray,  London:  1839. 

2.  An  Expedition  of  Discovery  into  the  Interior  of  Africa ^  under  the  auspi^ 
ces  of  Her  Mafesty^s  Gopemment,  and  the  Royal  deoyraphieal  Society. — 
By  Capt.  Sir  Jamxb  Edward  Albxamdsr,  K.L.S.,  Sic,  2  vols.  12mo. 
Lottdou:  Colbvm.     1839.  . 

The  steps  which  have  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  eoniinent  of 
Africa,  viewed  in  its  geographical  relations,  are  so  intimately 
associated  with  our  insight  into  the  Zoology  of  this  intensely 
interesting  portion  of  the  globe,  diat  contributions  to  Natural 
History  seem  almost  of  necessity  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
results  consequent  upon  exploring  expeditions  to  its  interior. 
Bruce,  Le  Yajllant,  Burchell,  RttpeU,  and  Smith,  are  names 
too  prominently  enrolled  on  the  pages  that  chronicle  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  to  render  a  syllable  of  comment  on  their  la- 
bours necessary,  or  on  the  possession  of  that  true  spirit  of 
philosophical  enterprise,  and  unflinching  aeal  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  which  led  them  to  face  the  perils  and  (ufficul- 
tios  that  attend  the  traveller  in  his  path  through  the  African 
forests. 

The  announcement  of  the  first  work  on  our  list, — ^the  nar- 
rative of  an  expedition  into  Southern  Africa  by  an  officer  in 
the  Bombay  Engineers,  whose  name  is  coupled  with  a  bril- 
liant addition  to  the  antelope  tribe^  in  the  discovery  of  that 
magni&eent  specios,  the  Aigocerua  nigety^ — ^led  us  to  antici- 

1  Described  and  fibred  by  Capt  Harris,  in  the  last  part  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Transactions. 
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pate,  in  this  quarter,  a  rich  fund  of  scientific  information ; 
and  our  expectations  were  in  no  small  degree  heightened  when' 
we  saw  it  stated  in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly,  that  the 
work  in  question  would  be  read  with  great  pleasure  by  the 
zoologist,  from  the  raluable  accounts  there  given  of  the  habits 
of  animals  of  the  greatest  rarity.  It  is,  however,  with  a  con- 
siderable feeling  of  disappointment  that  we  have  risen  from 
a  perusal  of  Capt.  Harris's  production.  The  narration  he  has 
given  us,  it  is  true,  teems  Avith  observations  upon  the  four- 
footed  denizens  of  the  African  wilds,  but  the  points  upon 
which  he  most  frequently  and  fully  enlarges,  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  restricted  to  such  as  bear  upon  his  own  shooting 
exploits,  and  generally  of  but  minor  import  to  the  naturalist 
If  a  place  is  given  to  a  fact  of  real  scientific  interest,  it  is  ra- 
ther because  it  has  been  forced  on  the  writer's  attention,  than 
that  he  has  troubled  his  brains  about  anything  else  than  the 
number  of  shots  required  to  kill  a  giraffe,  or  the  precise  spot 
in  which  a  ball  should  be  planted  to  drop  a  rhinoceros. 

Captain  Harris  commenced  his  projectile  career  at  the  early 
age  of  six,  by  shooting  at  sparrows  with  a  blunderbuss  ;  and 
when  but  sixteen  he  found  himself  in  Western  India,  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  rifle,  before  the  deadly  grooves  of  which  a  kite  had 
but  little  chance  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yaids; 
whether ^yi//^  or  sitting  he  hds  left  his  readers  to  conjecture. 
With  so  precocious  a  development  of  the  bump  of  propulsion, 
it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  the  ihinoceroses  and  giraffes 
of  the  mlds  of  Afiica  presented  targets  of  no  ordinary  attrac- 
tion to  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  youthfiil  officer.  "Often  " 
he  remarks,  "did  I  see  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  vista  of  years 
that  intervened  betwixt  me  and  my  furlough,  the  slender  and 
swan-like  neck  of  the  stately  giraffe,  bowing  distantly  to  our 
better  acquaintance ;  Behemoth,  with  his  square  and  mirth- 
exciting  snout  protruded  from  the  yellow  vraters  of  a  vast  ri- 
ver, actmg  the  part  of  master  of  the  ceremonies ;  whilst  a  host 
of  rhinoceroses,  supported  by  gigantic  elephants,  eccentrical- 
ly homed  antelopes,  and  other  fascinating  strangers,  awaited 
their  turn  of  presentation  with  evident  impatience.'* 

The  dreams  so  fondly  indulged  in  by  our  author  were  des- 
tined to  be  realized.  The  Bombay  Medical  Board  ordered 
him  to  the  Cape,  with  a  warm  recommendation  that  he  should 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  And  here  he  begs  it  may 
not  be  supposed  that  ^^  sport  "^^  was  his  only  object,  having, 
both  from  education  and  taste,  an  ardent  desire  to  contribute 
to  the  Natural  History  and  Geography  of  the  countries  he  was 
about  to  explore.  The  vast  preponderance,  however,  of  our 
author's  "  shooting  mania"  as  he  terms  it,  over  all  other  con- 
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siderations,  is  but  too  plainly  apparent  in  the  subsequent  pa- 
ges of  his  work.  The  learned  reviewer  in  the  Quarterly  who, 
if  sufficienily  at  home  upon  zoological  matters  to  distinguish 
a  sphinx  from  a  griffin,  we  are  siu-e  would  feel  wofuUy  com- 
flustercated '  if  called  upon  to  define  the  difference  between 
a  rifle  and  a  marling-spike,  is  in  ecstacies  with  the  exploits 
of  the  gallant  captain j — speaks  of  the  shots  which  leave 
nothing  more  to  be  wished  for  from  eye,  —hand, — lead  and 
gunpowder,  and  is  perfectly  guiltless  of  giving  him  credit  for 
occasionally  shooting  with  a  long  bow.  It  is  well  known  in 
America,  that  now  and  then  a  Kentucky  rifle-shooter  attains 
such  a  degree  of  certainty  in  bringing  down  any  object  with- 
in the  range  of  vision,  that  at  length  the  expenditure  of  his 
powder  and  ball  becomes  altogether  unnecessary, — racoons 
and  squirrels  "  giving  in"  the  moment  his  piece  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  them,  acting  probably  on  the  same  principle  that 
induces  certain  culprits,  when  they  see  no  possibility  of  es 
caping  conviction,  to  plead  guilty,  hoping  to  gain  a  mitigation 
of  punishment  for  having  spared  the  time  and  trouble  of  the 
judge  and  jury.  If,  therefore,  we  remark,  that  the  recital  of 
some  incidents  in  the  present  adventiurous  narrative,  has 
strongly  brought  to  our  recollection  passages  in  the  travels 
of  the  never-yet-rivalled  Baron  Muncnausen,  this  impression 
must  not  be  attributed  to  our  ignorance  of  what  has  been 
and  may  be  achieved  in  the  way  of  ball  shooting.  The 
singularly  unpleasant  situation  in  which  the  above  celebrated 
traveller  once  found  himself  placed,  injuxta-position  with  an 
individual  of  the  bruin  tribe, — and  the  extraordinarv  display 
of  skill  and  presence  of  mind  by  which  he  extricated  himself, 
when  his  stock  of  ammunition  consisted  of  only  two  gun-flints, 
— proves  how  much  may  be  accomplished,  even  with  the 
most  limited  resources,  if  a  person  will  only  exert  his  wits  to 
the  best  advantage. 

The  bagging  a  stately  camelopard  in  his  native  wilds,  by  a 
shot  from  lus  favorite  rifle,  was  an  object  of  our  author's  high- 
est ambition.  But  the  Captain's  first  essay  in  girafie-shoot- 
ing  was  not  destined  to  be  successful. 

**  I  had  shot  a  hartebeest  for  the  savages,  when  an  object  which  had  re- 
peatedly attracted  mv  eye — ^but  which  I  had  as  often  persuaded  myself  was 
nothing  more  than  the  branchless  stump  of  some  witnered  tree — suddenly 
shifted  its  position,  and  the  next  moment  I  distinctly  perceived  that  singu- 
lar form,  of  which  the  apparition  had  ofttimes  visited  my  slumbers,  but 


*  For  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  *  couiflustercate, '  see  Dr.  Peter's 
Dictionary  of  obsolete  verbs. 
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upon  wliofle  raalitr  I  wm  gmied  for  ike  fint  time^  It  ptaeed  Ttpi Av  mmon| 
the  trees,  abore  the  topmost  branches  of  manv  of  which  its  graoeml  head 
nodded  like  some  lofty  pine — it  was  the  stately,  the  long-soufl^t  giraffe. — 
Patting  spurs  to  my  norse,  and  directing  the  Hottentots  to  Tollow,  I  pre- 
sently fonnd  myself,  half  choked  with  excitement,  rattling  at  the  heels  of 
the  tallest  of  all  the  mammiferes,  whom  thns  to  meet,  free  on  his  natire 
plains^  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  of  the  votaries  of  the  chase.  Safling  be- 
fore  me  with  incredible  velocity^  his  long  swan-like  neok  keeping  Ume  to 
the  eccentric  motion  of  his  stilt-like  legs — his  ample  black  tail  curled  above 
his  back,  and  whisking  in  ludicrous  concert  with  the  rocking  of  his  dispro- 
portioned  frame,  he  gnded  gallantly  along,  *'  like  some  tall  ship  upon  the 
ocean's  bosom,"  and  seemed  to  leave  whole  leagues  behind  hun  at  each 
stride.  The  ground  was  of  the  most  treacherous  ^scripdon ;  a  rotten  black 
soil,  overgrown  with  long  coiuse  grass,  which  concealed  fh>m  view  innumer- 
able cnuucB  and  fissures,  that  momentarily  threatened  to  throw  down  my 
horse.  For  the  first  five  minutes  I  rather  lost  than  gained  ground,  and  de- 
spairing, in  such  a  ooavtry,  of  ever  diminiditng  the  distance,  ct  improving 
my  acquaintance  with  this  ogre  in  sevvn-league  boots,  I  dismv^nted,  and 
had  the  satis&otiDn  of  hearing  two  halls  tell  roundly  on  his  plank-like  stem. 
But  I  might  as  well  have  fired  at  a  wall;  he  neither  served  fVom  his  course 
nor  slaokened  his  pace,  and  had  pushed  on  so  far  a-head  during  the  time  I 
was  re4oading,  tliat,  aftsr  re-monnting,  I  bad  some  difficulty  iu  even  keep- 
ing sight  of  him  amongst  the  trees.  Clodng  again,  however,  I  repeated 
the  dose  on  the  other  quarter,  and  spurred  along  my  horse,  ever  and  anon 
sinking  to  his  fetlock ;  the  giraffe  now  fingging  at  each  stride,  until,  as  I 
was  coming  up  hand  over  hand,  and  success  seemed  certain,  down  I  name 
headlong, — ^my  horse  having  fallen  into  a  pit,  and  lodged  me  close  to  an 
ostriches*  nest,  in  which  the  oM  birds  were  sitting." 

Here  we'h^e  the  first  noveUy  in  the  way  of  Njettutal  His- 
tory,— the  male  and  female  ostrich  employed  at  tSte  same  time 
in  the  act  of  incubation.  Surely  our  hero  might  have  hadlbe 
adroitness  to  have  tumbled  into  instead  of  outside  the  ostrich- 
es^ nest,  and  across  one  of  the  old  birds,  which,  starting  off 
and  bolting  a-head,  would  in  a  jiffey  have  brought  him  along- 
side of  the  giraffe.  Luckily,  both  horse  and  rider  found  their 
legs  again,  without  baring  sustained  any  serious  damage; 
but  the  violence  of  the  shock  bent  the  rifle  double,  and  so 
nearly  detached  it  from  the  stock,  that  it  hung  only  by  the 
trigger-guard,  a  mishap,  under  such  circumstances,  sufficient 
to  paralise  the  energies  of  any  traveller  who  had  not  a  copy  of 
Baron  Munchausen  in  his  pocket.  Lions  and  black  rhino- 
ceroses were  around,  as  plentiful  as  partridges  in  a  Norfolk 
turnip-field  in  the  month  of  September,  and  the  Captain  was 
alone,  and  his  only  weapon  the  said  unfortunate  rifle. 

To  an  ordinary  mind,  or  one  unpossessed  of  a  shooting  ma- 
nia, a  retreat  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  the  camp,  would 
have  appeared  the  most  prudent  course  in  such  an  emergen- 
cy, but  not  so  thought  our  author ;  the  object  of  pursuit  was 
still  in  sight,  and,  ^^  nothing  dismayed  by  this  heavy  calami- 
ty,'^ he  remounted  his  jaded  beast.     But  how  was  the  giraffe 
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to  be  brought  down  or  a  rhinoceros  despatched,  if  such  a  step 
became  desirable  ?  He  could  make  allowance,  in  taking  aim^ 
for  the  doubling  of  his  rifle-barrel,  and  grasp  it  round  so  firm- 
ly at  the  breech  with  his  left  hand,  as  to  prevent  its  bursting, 
whilst  the  percussion  cap  could  be  exploded  by  a  blow  from 
his  pocket-knife  or  a  stone.  The  odds  were  fearfully  against 
him,  but  "nothing  venture  nothing  have,"  and  he  determined 
to  go  on.  The  goal  of  his  ambition  was  at  length  within  his 
reach,  but ; — ^he  was  still  doomed  to  disappointment — 

"  In  vain  I  looked  around  for  a  stone,  and  sought  in  every  poeket  for  my 
knife,  with  which  to  strike  the  copper  cap,  and  bring  about  ignition,  or  ham- 
string the  colossal  but  harmless  animal,  by  whose  side  I  appeared  the  veri.. 
est  pigmy  iu  the  creation — alas,  I  had  lent  it  to  the  Hottentots  to  cut  off 
the  nead  of  the  hartebeest  Vainly  did  I  wait  for  the  tard?  and  rebellions 
villains  to  come  to  my  assistance,  making  the  air  ring,  and  my  throat  tin- 
gle, with  reiterated  shoats — ^not  a  soul  appeared ;  and  in  a  tew  minutes,  the 
giraffe  having  recovered  his  wind,  and  betns:  only  slightly  wounded  in  the 
ind  quarters,  shuffled  his  long  legs,  twisted  his  tail  over  his  back,  walked 
a  few  steps,  then  broke  into  a  gallop,  and  diving  into  the  mazes  of  the  fo- 
rest, disappeared  from  my  sight" 

On  our  antbor^s  return  to  the  camp,  he  found  that  while  he 
was  pursuing  the  giraffe,  his  companion  in  the  expedition,  a 
bn>ther  officer  and  a  devoted  sportsman,  had  also  damaged 
his  rifle,  by  firing  it  down  the  throat  of  an  infuriated  rhino- 
ceros ;  an  operation  by  the  bye,  which  we  should  have  felt  as 
shy  of,  as  that  of  discharging  a  bent  barrel,  by  rapping  the 
nipple  with  a  pocket  knife, 

**  Richardson  shortly  returned,  having  been  engaged  in  close  conflict  with 
a  rhinoceros.  Aroused  from  a  siestfi  by  the  smarting  of  a  gun-shot  wound, 
the  infuriated  animal  had  pursued  his  assailant  so  closely,  that  it  became 
necessarv  to  discharge  the  second  barrel  into  his  mouth,  an  operation  by 
which  the  stook  was  much  disfigured.  I  employed  idie  test  of  die  day  in 
repairing  my  own  weapon  with  the  iron  clamp  of  a  box,nunding  It  with  a  strip 
of  green  hioe  from  the  carcase  of  an  eland.'* 

We  should  have  imagined  the  corpus  of  his  friend  Richard- 
son to  have  stood  a  far  greater  chance  of  being  ^'  disfigured" 
than  the  stock  of  the  rifle ;  but  had  it  been  so,  we  don't  for  a 
moment  suppose  the  Captain  would  ha^re  deemed  this  a  cir- 
cumstance of  sufficient  importance  to  have  entered  in  his 
journal. 

The  white  rhinoceros  was  found  to  be  much  less  dangerous 
than  the  blacky  but  every  four-legged  animal  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  much  the  same  to  the  Captain ;  for  whenever  the 
mammiferes,  no  matter  what  their  genus  or  species,  evinced 
the  slightest  disposition  to  exceed  the  rules  of  propriety,  the 
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coup-de-grace  was  certain  to  follow  from  the  deadly  growes 
of  £he  Captain's  rifle. 

"  About  sunset  an  unwieldy  white  rhinocevos  approached  the  wnggons, 
evidently  with  hostile  intentions.  There  being  neither  bush  nor  hollow  to 
conceal  my  advance,  I  crawled  towards  him  amongst  the  g^rass,  and  within 
forty  yards  fired  two  balls  into  him.  He  started,  looked  aronud  for  some 
object  on  which  to  wreak  his  vengeance,  and  actually  charg^  up,  with  bis 
eye  flashing  fire,  to  within  an  arm's  length  of  me.  Crouching  low,  howev- 
er, I  fortunately  eluded  his  vengeance,  and  he  soon  afterwards  dropped 
down  dead." 

From  the  abundance  in  which  our  author  found  examples 
of  the  king  of  beasts,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  notwith- 
standing the  great  rage  for  establishing  zoological  gardens, 
this  noble  animal  will  afibrd  sport  to  African  hunters  for  some 
time  to  come. 

*'  Ou  the  bank  of  the  river  I  observed  the  perfect  skeleton  of  an  elephant 
Near  to  it  'Lingap  suddenly  stopped,  and  pointing  with  his  assegai  to  a 
bush  a  few  yards  off,  whispered  '  Taoo,'  and  I  immediately  perceived  three 
lionesses  asleep.  Ensconcing  himself  behind  his  shield,  ne  made  signs  to 
me  to  fire,  which  I  did  into  the  middle  of  the  party,  at  the  same  moment 
springing  behind  a  tree,  which  completely  screened  me.  Thus  unceremoni- 
oiisly  awakened,  the  three  ladies  broke  covert,  roaring  in  concert,  and  dash- 
ed into  the  thick  bushes,  while  we  walked  as  fast  as  possible  in  an  opposite 
direction.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  we  heara  several  discharges  of 
musquetry,  and  an  infuriated  rhinoceros,  streaming  with  blood,  rushed  over 
the  brow  of  the  eminence  that  we  were  ascending,  and  was  within  pistol- 
shot  before  we  were  aware  of  his  approach.  No  bush  presenting  itself  be- 
hind which  to  hide,  I  threw  my  cap  at  him,  and  *Lingap  striking  his  shield 
and  shouting  with  stentorian  lungs,  the  enraged  beast  turned  off." 

On  one  occasion  we  find,  however,  that  the  Captain^s  head- 
dress inspired  a  feeling  of  a  very  diiferent  nature,  for  whilst 
on  another  giraffe  crusade,  he  tells  us,  that — 

''A  white  turban,  that  I  wore  round  my  hunting-cap,  being  dragged  off 
by  a  projecting  bough,  was  instantly  charged  by  three  rhinoceroses ;  and 
looking  over  my  shoulder,  I  could  see  them  long  afterwards,  fagging  them- 
selves to  orettike  me." 

Had  the  three  rhinoceroses  taken  into  their  heads  to  charge 
whilst  the  turban  occupied  its  legitimate  position,  our  hero 
would  have  stood  the  chance  of  a  capsize,  the  unpleasant  con- 
sequences of  which,  even  a  friendly  ostriches'  nest  might  not 
have  averted.  So  improbable  a  contingency  as  this,  however, 
we  will  answer  for  it,  never  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
Captain :  he  had  on  a  former  occasion  come  off  victorious, 
when  simultaneously  attacked  by  three  rhinoceroses ;  but  in 
that  one  instance,  he  candidly  admits  that  they  were  very 
troublesome. 
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A  rhinoceros  which  one  day  committed  a  most  unpardonable 
act  of  familiarity,  by  bouncing  into  the  midst  of  a  party  of 
three  or  four  of  them,  was  most  unceremoniously  despatched 
by  a  bullet  sent  in  at  his  garret- window ; — a  favorite  method, 
by  the  bye,  with  the  Captain,  of  disturbing  the  meditations 
of  the  Hippopotamtut. 

"  Garret- window,"  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  en  passant , 
is  a  professional  term  for  the  organ  of  vision^  though  in  the 
absence  of  this  explanation  we  fear  Capt.  Harris  will  have 
given  some  of  his  readers  the  erroneous  impression,  that  the 
Hippopotami^  like  the  beavers,  erect  regular  habitations. 

From  the  extraordinary  success  which  attended  the  Cap- 
tain's rifle  in  the  rhinoceros  line,  our  readers  will  readily 
conceive,  without  going  farther  into  details,  that  elephants, 
lions,  alligators,  and  other  descriptions  of  game,  large  and 
small,  had  each  in  their  turn  a  benefit  from  the  grooves  of 
this  formidable  weapon.  He  had  taken  care  to  provide  himself 
at  starting,  with  eighteen  thousand  bullets,  besides  an  abun- 
dance of  uncast  lead ;  and  subsequent  sportsmen,  who  are  in- 
clined to  follow  a  route  so  rich  in  the  harvest  it  ofiers,  have, 
we  should  suppose,  merely  to  track  the  course  of  the  expedi- 
tion, by  following  up  the  line  of  skeletons  which,  thanks  to 
the  shooting  mania  of  Captain  Harris,  lie  whitening  in  the 
sun  on  the  African  plains. 

A  more  decided  contrast  to  the  work  under  notice  than  that 
presented  by  the  second  on  our  list,  as  to  general  style  and 
character,  cannot  well  be  imagined.  Never  was  there  a  more 
striking  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  impressions,  con- 
veyed by  physical  facts,  are  modified  under  the  influence  of 
individual  temperament  and  preconceived  ideas.  Captain 
Harris  is  a  shrewd,  high-spirited,  daring,  energetic  fellow, 
whose  whole  soul  is  wrapped  up  in  the  subject  on  which  he 
writes.  The  detonating  principle,  and  the  organ  of  propul- 
sion, may  be  detected  in  every  stroke  of  his  pen.  He  looks 
at  the  lions  and  gigantic  African  pachyderms,  as  only  created 
that  he  may  amuse  himself  with  planting  bullets  in  their  gar- 
ret-windows. The  possibility  of  his  being  one  day  honoured 
by  serving  as  a  luncheon  to  his  feline  majesty,  or  as  a  nose- 
ball  to  a  black  rhinoceros,  fertile  as  is  his  imagination,  never 
once  comes  within  the  boundary  of  his  speculations.  Sir 
James  Alexander's  narrative,  if  we  except  the  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, doggrel  rhymes,  and  Latin  phrases  of  three  words  and  a 
half,  with  which  it  is  copiously  interlarded,  gives  you  the  idea 
of  the  rotation  of  the  waggon-wheel  regulating  the  machin- 
ery by  which  the  passing  events  are  committed  to  paper. — 
Here  and  there  a  jolt,  or  a  run  down  a  declivity,  occasions  a 
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slight  variation  in  the  moving  power ;  but  a  slow,  jog-trot 
pace  is  the  general  order  of  the  day.  All  the  rubbishing  sto- 
ries with  which  the  Namaqua  grannies  send  their  brats  to 
sleep,  are  crammed  into  Sir  James,  who  eagerly  gulps  them 
down,  and,  religiously  taking  them  for  gospel,  sends  them 
forth  in  his  journal  for  the  edification  of  his  readers.  Nothing 
in  the  world  would  induce  our  knight  errant  to  bathe  in  the 
Orange  river,  for  fear  of  being  sucked  down  the  horrific  jaws 
of  the  HippopotamtiSy  or  swallowed  by  a  "  dread  Leviathan" 
that  was  reported  to  have  crawled  out  of  the  water  on  one 
occasion,  and  to  have  devoured  a  newly-born  calf.  Nor 
would  he  take  a  solitary  ramble  along  the  luxuriant  banks  of 
this  magnificent  stream,  lest  he  should  be  clawed  hold  of  by 
a  great  dog-faced  baboon,  five  feet  in  height,  covered  with 
long  black  hair,  and  which  he  tells  us  is  infinitely  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  a  lion,  or  a  Boschman*s  poisoned  arrow. 

The  following  awkward  adventure  with  one  of  these  hairy 
monsters,  occurred  to  Sir  Jameses  man-servant. — 

^  One  day,  while  fishing  alone  under  the  trees,  be  was  diverted  by  the 
eambols  of  some  young  baboons  on  the  opposite  cliffs,  when  suddenly  he 
heard  a  loud  '  quah '  l^hind  bim :  and  looking  round,  he  saw  a  great  ba- 
boon  close  to  him.  Robert  had  no  weapon  to  defend  himself  with.  The 
hairy  monster  cried  '  quah'  as^ain,  when  a  number  of  other  baboons  were 
seen  rapidly  descending  a  neighbouring  hill.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost 
— Robert  snatched  up  a  branch  which  he  found  at  hand,  and  when  the  ba- 
boon was  closing  with  him,  and  showing  his  horrid  teeth,  with  the  intention 
of  biting  him  to  death  in  the  neck,  Robert  struck  desperately  at  his  head ; 
the  baboon  put  up  his  left  arm,  and  received  the  blow  on  it,  and  immedi- 
ately  wrested  the  stick  out  of  Robert's  hands,  though  he  was  a  strong  sai- 
lor. Flight  was  now  Robert's  only  chance,  and  he  took  to  his  heels  as  fast 
as  he  couid,  followed  by  the  baboon,  who,  though  partly  crippled  by  the 
blow,  still '  quah  quahed '  after  him,  till  Robert  gained  the  open  country, 
and  the  Namaqua  encampment,  from  which  he  had  come,  appeared; — the 
baboon  then  gave  up  the  pursuit" 

How  gloriously  well  our  travellers  would  have  pulled  to- 
gether, had  they  only  arranged  to  have  united  their  forces 
at  starting  !  The  gdlant  Captain  espies  an  elephant  in  the 
distance,  flapping  its  huge  ears,  and  whetting  its  ivories 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  and,  without  thinking  it  necessa- 
ry to  say  a  syllable  to  any  one  of  his  party,  shoulders  his  rifle 
and  marches  singly  ofi*,  with  a  determination  to  scrape  ac- 
quaintance with  the  lordly  animal.  If  all  the  hairy  baboons 
in  the  universe  lay  in  his  way,  or  were  crying  "  quah"  behind 
him,  he  would  not  so  much  as  condescend  to  whisk  his  cap  at 
them.  At  forty  yards  distance  he  has  brought  his  piece  to 
bear,  and  covered  the  fatal  spot  behind  the  shoulder  of  the 
noble  beast ;  the  trigger  is  about  to  be  pulled,  when  he  finds 
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that  his  left  foot  is  treading  on  the  tail  of  a  lioness,  and  that  a  fe- 
rocious-looking rhinoceros  is  meditating  a  rush  upon  him  from 
a  bush  on  his  right.  This  position  of  affairs, — ^*'  the  devil  on 
one  side  and  the  deep  sea  on  the  other, ''  to  borrow  the  ex- 
pressive language  of  Sir  James, — disturbs  the  nervous  system 
of  the  Captain  about  as  much  as  the  sight  of  a  polecat  and 
hedgehog  would  th  at  of  an  English  grouse-shooter.  He  knows 
that  the  lioness  will  trot  sulkily  off  at  the  report  of  his  rifle, 
and  if  his  black  friend  make  a  lunge  at  him,  he  has  only  to 
pop  down  into  the  long  grass,  and  be  as  safe  as  a  needle  in 
a  hay-stack.  The  chauces  are,  that  he  despatches  the  ele- 
phant with  one  barrel,  and  with  the  other  gives  him  a  com- 
panion in  the  rhinoceros,  to  the  banks  of  the  Stygian  river. 

Sir  James,  in  speaking  of  the  river-horse,  finding  that  his 
own  language  is  not  sufficiently  forcible  to  convey  an  idea  of 
this  terrific  creature,  employs  that  of  the  inspired  volume, — a 
plan  which  we  think  highly  objectionable,  unless  there  were 
unquestionable  evidence  of  the  particular  animal  referred  to 
in  sacred  history,  as  having  *^  bones  as  strong  pieces  of  brass, 
and  like  bars  of  iron,  *^  and  even  then  the  figurative  language 
of  the  Scriptures  is  anything  but  appropriately  introduced. — 
Captain  Harrises  ideas  as  to  the  formidable  character  of  this 
monster,  maybe  pretty  well  gathered  firom  the  following  pas- 
sage.— 

"  Of  all  the  Mammalia  whose  portaits,  drawn  from  ill-stiiffed  specimenf, 
have  been  foisted  upon  the  world,  Behemoth  has  perhaps  been  the  most  lu- 
dicrously misrepresented.  I  sought  in  vain  for  that  colossal  head-— for 
those  cavern-like  jaws,  garnished  with  elephantine  tusk — or  those  ponder- 
ous feet  with  which  '  the  formidable  and  ferocious  quadruped '  is  wont  to 
*  trample  down  whole  fields  of  com  during  a  single  night ! '  Defenceless 
and  inofiensive,  his  shapeless  carcass  is  but  feebly  supported  upon  shortand 
disproportioned  legs,  and  his  belly  almost  trailing  upon  the  ground,  he  may 
not  inaptly  be  likened  to  an  overgrown  pig.  The  colour  is  pinkish  brown, 
clouded  and  freckled  with  a  darker  tint.  Of  many  that  we  shot,  the  larg- 
est measured  less  than  five  feet  at  the  shoulder;  and  the  reality  falling  so 
lamentably  short  of  the  monstrous  conception  I  had  formed,  the  *  River 
Horse,'  or  *  Sea  Cow '  was  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only,  South  African 
quadruped  in  which  I  felt  disappointed." 

We  feel  bound  to  express  our  unqualified  approbation  of 
the  greater  attention  bestowed  by  Sir  James  than  by  Captain 
Harris  upon  the  habits  of  the  animals  which  fell  under  his  no- 
tice, notwithstanding  the  eager  desire  professed  by  the  latter  to 
contribute  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  country  he  was  about 
to  explore.  A  few  such  notices  as  the  following,  scattered 
through  the  pages  of  the  Captain^s  narrative,  would  have  more 
than,  justified  the  lavish  encomiums  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
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The  subject  of  these  observations  is  evidently  an  animal  al* 
together  new  to  science,  but  which  Sir  James  mistakes  for 
the  black  rhinoceros. 

''  The  black  rhinooeiot,  whose  domains  we  seemed  now  to  ba¥e  invaded, 
resembles  in  general  appearance  an  immense  hog ;  twelve  feet  and  a  half 
long,  six  feet  and  a  half  high,  girth  eight  feet  and  a  half,  and  of  the  weight 
of  naif  a  dozen  bullocks ;  its  body  is  smooth,  and  there  is  no  bair  seen,  ex- 
cept at  the  tips  of  the  ears,  and  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  horns  of  con. 
creted  hair,  the  foremost  curr^l  like  a  sabre,  and  the  second  resembling  a 
flattened  cone,  stand  on  the  nose  and  above  the  eye ;  in  the  young  animals 
the  foremost  horn  is  the  longest,  whilst  in  the  old  ones  they  are  of  equal 
length,  namely,  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  more :  though  the  older  the  rhinooe- 
xos  the  shorter  are  its  horns,  as  they  wear  them  by  sharpening  them  against 
the  trees,  and  by  rooting  up  the  ground  with  them  when  in  a  passion. 

**  When  the  rhinoceros  is  auietlv  piirsuinff  his  way  through  nis  fiivourite 
glades  of  mimosa  bushes,  (which  his  hooked  upper  lip  enables  him  readily 
to  seize,  and  his  powerful  grinders  to  masticate),  his  horns,  fixed  loosely  on 
his  skin,  make  a  clapping  noise  by  striking  one  against  the  other;  but  on 
the  approach  of  danger,  if  his  quick  ear  or  keen  scent  make  him  aware  of 
the  vicinity  of  a  hunter,  the  head  is  quickly  raised,  and  the  hons  stsad 
stiff  and  ready  for  combat  on  his  terrible  front 

**  The  rhinoceros  is  often  accompanied  by  a  sentinel  to  give  him  warning, 
a  beautiful  green-backed  and  blue-winged  bird,  about  the  size  of  a  jay, 
which  sits  on  one  of  his  horns.  When  he  is  standing  at  his  ease  among  the 
thick  bushes,  or  rubbing  himself  up  against  a  dwarf  tree,  stout  and  strong 
like  himself,  the  bird  attends  him  &at  it  may  feed  on  the  inseots  which  ei* 
ther  fly  about  him,  or  which  are  found  in  the  wrinkles  of  his  head  and  nedt. 
The  creeping  hunter,  stealthily  approaching  on  the  leeward  side,  carefully 
notes  the  motions  of  the  sentinel-bird ;  for  he  may  hear,  though  he  cannot 
see,  the  rhinoceros  behind  the  leafy  screen.  If  the  monster  moves  his  head 
slightly  and  without  alarm,  the  bird  flies  from  his  homs  to  his  shoulder, 
remains  there  a  short  time,  and  then  returns  to  its  former  strange  perch ; 
but  if  the  bird,  from  its  more  elevated  position  and  better  eyes,  notes  the 
approach  of  danger,  and  flies  up  in  the  air  suddenly,  then  let  the  hunter 
beware ;  for  the  rhinoceros  instantly  rushes  desperately  and  fearlessly  to 
wherever  he  hears  the  branches  crack. 

**  Thick  and  clumsy  though  the  legs  of  the  rhinoceros  are,  yet  no  man, 
unless  possessed  of  the  powers  of  my  chief  huntsman,  Henrick  Buys,  can 
hope  to  escape  him  by  neetness  of  foot  on  open  ground ;  once  he  has  a  man 
^Eiirly  in  his  wicked  eye,  and  there  is  no  brolcen  ground  or  bush  for  conceal- 
ment, destruction  is  certain.  The  monster,  snorting  and  uttering  occanon- 
ally  a  short  fiendish  scream  of  rage,  bears  down  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  tearing 
up  the  ground  with  his  curved  plough-share,  kicking  out  his  hind  legs  in  a 
paroxysm  of  passion,  and  thrusting  his  homs  between  the  trembling  Tegs  of 
his  flying  victim,  he  hurls  him  into  the  air  as  if  he  were  a  rag,  and  the  poor 
wretch  falls  many  yards  off.  The  brute  now  looks  about  for  him,  and  if 
there  is  the  least  movement  of  life,  he  runs  at  him,  rips  him  open,  and  tram- 
pies  him  to  a  mummy ! " 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  James  did  not  adopt  the  pre- 
caution of  getting  some  judicious  friend,  with  a  knowledge  of 
Zoology,  to  peruse  his  manuscript  before  it  went  through  the 
press.     Here  we  have  the  description  of  an  animal,  that  is 
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certainly  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  the  notice  of  natu^ 
raJistSy  in  size  and  form  resembling  the  ihinoceros,  but  differ- 
ing so  essentially  from  that  genus,  that  we  can  hardly  suppose 
it  to  belong  to  the  same  group.  The  younger  it  is  the  Umg^ 
er  its  horns,  and  these  organs  are  consequentiy  fully  deve- 
loped at  the  period  of  birth.  In  the  rhinoceros,  the  horns  are 
so  firmly  attached  to  the  bones  of  the  craniunij  that  in  the 
adult  animal  it  is  a  good  half  hour's  work  for  a  man  with  an 
axe  to  cut  them  from  the  skull.  In  this  mammal,  which  Sir 
James  erroneously  calls  a  rhinoceros,  the  horns,  it  appears, 
are  moveable,  and  he  supposes  them  to  be  simply  attached  to 
the  skin,  but  since  their  erection  as  defensive  weapons  would 
require  the  operation  of  powerfid  muscles,  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  more  deeply  implanted  than  he  imagines. 

In  our  notice  of  the  Report  of  the  expedition  for  exploring 
Central  Africa,  under  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,'  we  had  occasion 
to  quote  a  passage  in  which  this  enterprising  explorer  and 
talented  zoologist  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  mind  and 
matter  shall  alike  proclaim  the  truth  of  Mr.  Swainson*s  doc- 
trines, and  African  travellers  find  little  to  gather,  which  does 
not  corroborate  the  contents  of  his  interesting  volumes.  Now 
Mr.  Swainson  has  lately  informed  us,  in  Dr.  Lardner's  ^Cabi- 
net Cyclopedia,'  that  in  the  natural  system  the  rhinoceros  and 
cassowary  mutually  represent  each  other,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  both  possessing  a  dark  protuberance  about  the  fron- 
tal region.  Had  Sir  James  fortunately  possessed  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Swainson's  work,  he  must  have  perceived  that  this  crea- 
ture, with  two  dermal  excrescences  of  concreted  hair  which 
produce  a  noise  by  clapping  against  each  other,  was  a  genus 
among  the  Mammalia  representing  the  rattle-snake  among 
the  ophidians.  We  are  fidly  aware  that  the  Crotalus  sounds 
its  rattle  when  irritated^  and  has  this  organ  at  the  tail  instead 
of  the  head;  but  in  the  natural  system  reverse  conditions, 
instead  of  weakening  analogies,  often  serve  to  render  them 
more  striking.  It  would  be  a  most  interesting  point  to  as- 
certain if  any  particular  species  of  ^^  green-backed  and  blue- 
winged  fly ''  holds  sentinal  guard  upon  the  caudal  extremity 
of  the  rattle-snake. 

Among  other  matters  interesting  to  the  naturalist,  Sir  James 
notices,  in  addition  to  the  common  lion,  of  the  usual  light 
brown  colour,  four  others; — one  entirely  black,  with  long  hair; 
a  third  kind,  quite  white ;  a  fourth,  with  the  neck  only  white ; 
and  a  fifth,  with  legs  striped  like  a  tiger.  Had  he  only  pos- 
sessed the  artisticaJ  skill  of  Captain  Harris,  as  displayed  in 

1  Ma^.  Nat.  Hist  Vol.  i.  n.  s.  p.  101. 
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the  beautifiil  sketch  which  adorns  the  last  part  of  the  Zoolo- 
logical  Society's  Transactions^  science  might  perhaps  have 
had  the  benefit  of  something  more  than  a  mere  verbal  notice 
of  these  novelties. 

As  a  security  against  lions^  Sir  James  recommends  travel- 
lers to  take  up  their  quarters  close  to  a  colony  of  pig-faced 
baboons ;  though  from  the  experience  of  his  man,  Robert,  we 
should  have  thought  this  would,  in  real  earnest,  be  jumping 
from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 

A  perhaps  less  objectionable  expedient  to  avoid  the  con- 
tingency of  being  made  a  meal  of  by  the  king  of  beasts,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  arise  out  of  the  following  relation  told  by  one 
of  the  hunters  of  the  party, — Henrick. — 

'^  *  One  night  I  was  asleep  in  my  hut,  when  I  was  awoke  by  a  noise  ont^ 
side.  My  wife  whispered,  *  I  don't  think  that  is  a  wolf;'  on  which  I  got 
up,  and  went  out  with  a  keree  (or  knobbed  stick)  in  my  hand,  for  I  had  no 
gun  at  that  time.  Below  a  tree  I  saw  a  cow  lying,  and  as  I  went  to  it  a 
large  animal  left  the  cow  and  came  towards  me.  I  stood  my  ground,  and 
called  out,  when  a  lion  (which  the  large  animal  was),  went  off  to  one  side. 
I  went  up  to  the  cow,  and  found  it,  and  another  beyond  it,  dead.  The  first 
had  been  ripned  up,  and  the  calf  only  eaten,  because  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  of  tne  cow  had  come  out  of  its  mouth  and  nose,  whilst  the  other 
cow  had  its  neck  twisted  round,  and  its  horns  fixed  in  the  ground,  so  that 
its  mouth  was  kept  in  the  air,  to  prevent  the  same  ejection  of  food  as  in  the 
first  cow.  I  turned  its  mouth  downwards  to  disgust  the  lion,  and  then  went 
to  sleep  again.' 

^  In  Henrick's  word,  during  some  months'  acquaintance,  I  had  implicit 
confidence ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  lion  may  feel  a  peculiar  dis- 
gust  when  the  above  accident  happens,  and  to  prevent  it  could  easily  with 
his  mighty  paws,  fix  the  horns  of  cattle  in  the  ground.  All  this,  if  true,  is 
a  new  and  interesting  fieict  in  the  natural  history  of  the  lion." 

So  absorbed  is  our  author  in  the  scientific  interest  attached 
to  this  new  "facf*  in  Natural  History,  as  entirely  to  overlook 
the  real  value  of  discovering,  that  in  the  event  of  a  peculiar 
cliain  of  circumstances  arising j  the  lion,  instead  of  treating 
himself  to  his  intended  meal,  has  the  self-denial  to  cut  his 
stick,  and  march  quietly  off.  Subsequent  treaders  in  his 
steps,  however,  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  service  rendered 
them  by  Sir  James,  in  the  hint  which  this  piece  of  informa- 
tion affords.  Instead  of  starting  from  the  cape  with  half  a 
waggon-load  of  metal  in  the  shape  of  leaden  bullets,  and  a 
score  or  more  barrels  of  gunpowder,  the  explorer  who  intends 
acting  only  on  the  defensive,  and  not  waging  war  against  every 
animal  that  crosses  his  path,  will  now  provide  himself  with  a 
far  more  simple  and  less  expensive  kind  of  ammunition. — 
His  store-chest  will  have  one  compartment  exclusively  ap- 
propriated to  a  well-known  powdery  extensively  manufactured 
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under  the  name  of  "  tartar  emetic,"  by  a  worshipftil  company 
whose  mills  are  situated — not  on  Dartford  Common — but 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  Bridge  St.  Blackfiriars ; — equally  to 
be  relied  on  for  the  certainty  of  its  propulsive  operation,  al- 
though in  its  modus  operandi  differing  materially  from  that 
of  its  black  congener.  And  when  the  shades  of  evening  close 
round,  and  the  himgry  roar  of  rhe  prowling  monarch  reverbe- 
rates through  the  sullen  gloom  of  the  African  forest,  the  tra- 
veller, having  administered  a  scruple  dose  to  each  of  the  oxen, 
and  primed  himself  with  a  few  grains  of  this  explosive  mix- 
ture,— ^feels  that  in  the  possession  of  an  oesophageal  canal, 
nature  has  supplied  him  with  a  tube,  from  the  mouth  of  which 
the  midnight  intrusion  of  the  tyrant  of  the  woods  is  effectu- 
ally repelled, — and  in  peaceful  security  takes  his  siesta,  unbro- 
ken till  the  flush  of  morning,  even  though  the  bristly  whiskers 
of  the  grim  feline  marauder,  should  brush  the  eyebrows  of  the 
unconscious  slumberer. 

Although  Sir  James  does  not  appear  to  have  contributed  so 
largely  as  Captain  Harris,  towards  making  the  rhinoceros  a 
genus  of  by-gone  days,  yet  that  he  now  and  then  had  the  am- 
bition to  follow  in  the  Captain's  wake,  is  evident  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage. — 

"  We  approached  these  daogeTous  animals  with  some  caution,  crept  upon 
tbem,  and  got  two  or  three  flying  shots  at  them ;  but  unless  they  are  taxen 
standing,  with  deliberate  aim  at  the  back-bone,  or  behind  the  jaw,  good  balls 
are  thrown  away  upon  them ;  not  that  their  hide,  though  more  than  an  inch 
thick,  is  impenetniDle  in  other  places  to  lead  and  pewter  bullets  (hard  and 
heaYy),  sucn  as  mine  were,  but  because  the  rhinoceros  runs  away  with  a 
bushel  of  balls  fired  through  his  ribs.  In  his  side  they  seemed  to  make  no 
more  impression  on  him,  at  the  time  of  receivine  them,  than  so  many  peas 
would,  though  he  may  die  from  them  afterwards.  So  our  two  first  rhino- 
ceroses,  being  continually  on  the  move,  escaped  from  us  though  we  tickled 
them  roughly." 

Afler  the  hairy  baboon  story  in  the  first  part  of  the  nar- 
rative, for  our  hero,  in  vol.  ii.,  to  speak  with  such  perfect 
sangfroid  of  "  tickling"  a  rhinoceros,  or  taking  "  deliberate 
aim  at  its  back-bone,"  sounds  inexpressibly  ludicrous.  From 
the  top  of  a  pit-fall,  he  possibly  might  so  far  screw  up  his 
courage  as  to  fire  Aown  upon  the  spinal  region  of  some  unfor- 
tunate beast  impaled  on  a  stake  at  the  bottom ;  but  let  the 
rhinoceros  be  roaming  unfettered  in  his  native  wilds,  with  his 
horns  clapping  one  against  the  other,  and  we'll  answer  for  it, 
one  clickety'click  of  these  dermal  appendages,  or  even  a 
glimpse  of  flie  blue-winged  green-backed  sentinel,  would  send 
Sir  James,  and  his  whole  posse  comitatus^  down  on  their  mar- 
row-bones before  you  could  say  "Jack  Robinson." 
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Although  we  cannot,  like  Captaui  Harris,  boast  of  an  initi- 
ation into  the  mysteries  of  powder  and  shot  at  the  early  age 
of  sixy  yet,  from  a  moderate  share  of  experience  in  the  use  of 
explosive  weapons,  were  we  ever  placed  in  such  a  predica- 
ment, that  to  save  our  own  bacon,  a  rhinoceros  must  be  de- 
spatched by  a  single  shot,  we  should  certainly  feel  at  a  loss 
which  alternative  to  select,  as  attended  with  the  least  diffi- 
culty of  accomplishment, — that  of  sending  a  bullet  through 
the  back-bone  of  the  animal  when  quietly  browsing  on  the 
mimosa-leaves,  at  a  respectful  distance  of  forty  yards,  or  al- 
lowing it  to  make  its  rush,  and  when  ploughing  with  its  horn 
the  ground  at  our  feet,^  chancing  a  ball  through  one  of  its 
sky-lights. 

Of  the  many  things  which  excited  the  surprise  of  our  au- 
thor in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations,  on  no  occasion  does 
he  express  himself  in  stronger  terms  of  amazement  than  on 
learning  that  it  was  possible  to  make  a  barrel  throw  a  ball 
straight,  when  it  had  previously  shot  crooked.  As  he  has 
stated,  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  officers  in  Her  Majesty's 
service,  how  this  piece  of  conjuration  was  brought  about  by 
the  natives,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  availing  ourselves  of 
the  information,  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers,  who, 
being  ^^  field  naturalists,  ^  are  necessarily  interested  in  the  art 
of  gunnery. — 

'*  This  was  effected  by  placing  a  second  sight  near  the  breech,  which  was 
raised  or  depressed,  shifted  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  then  fixed  when 
the  ball  was  found  to  go  straight  to  the  mark." 

We  have  read  few  passages  in  the  present  narrative  with 
more  satisfaction  than  the  following : — 

*'  Here  I  beg  to  remark  that  during  the  whole  journey  nothing  was  kill- 
ed wantonlj,  or  that  we  did  not  positively  require,  either  as  an  article  of 
food,  or  as  a  rare  object  of  patund  history.  I  never  could,  and  I  trust  I 
never  shall,  reconcile  myself  to  the  notion  which  some  sportsmen  entertain, 
that  it  is  manly  to  destroy  as  many  animals  as  one  can :  this  thirst  for  blood 
is  discreditable.  The  exploit  of  which  I  know  some  to  boast,  viz.,  killing 
four  elephants  in  one  day,  or  the  same  number  of  Hippoffotami^  with  the 
same  gon,  for  mere  sport,  is  surely  not  praiseworthy." 

With  a  keen  relish  for  the  legitimate  sports  of  the  field,  we 
certainly  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  the  man  who  can  derive 
enjoyment  firom  seeing  the  plain  strewn  with  the  carcasses  of 

*  May  we  request  that  Captain  Harris  or  Sir  James  Alexander  would 
have  the  kindness  to  state,  through  onr  own  columns,  or  those  of  some  other 
Natural-History  periodical,  what  the  rhinoceros  does  with  its  nose,  when 
at  AiU  speed,  ploughing  up  the  ground  with  its  horns. 
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elephants,  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death,  or  amuse  him- 
self with  galloping  after  a  herd  of  giraffes,  and  hearing  the 
balls  from  his  rifle  tell  upon  the  flanks  of  these  most  graceful 
but  defenceless  animals. 

The  favourable  opinion,  however,  which  we  formed  of  the 
sentiments  entertained  by  our  author  towards  the  brute  crea- 
tion, were  somewhat  damped  by  a  remark  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  his  narrative,  in  which  he  tells  us  "  mere  sport,"  as 
well  as  a  desire  to  feed  his  followers,  led  him  to  "  gird  up  his 
loins  for  the  chase,  and  bum  with  desire  to  slaughter  some  of 
the  larger  game." 

Did  our  limits  admit  of  it,  we  might  introduce  to  our  read- 
ers the  history  of  a  cow  with  a  walking-stick,  of  an  ostrich 
that  put  up  its  foot,  and  with  its  great  toe-nail  tore  open  a 
Boschman  from  top  to  bottom,  and  of  a  hairy  pig-faced  ba- 
boon, that  entered  into  the  service  of  a  farmer,  and  faithiully 
served  him  in  the  capacity  of  shepherd ;  but  the  length  to 
which  our  Review  has  extended,  reluctantly  compels  us  to  bid 
the  travellers  adieu. 

An  Appendix  is  attached  to  Sir  James  Alexander's  narra- 
tive, in  which  Messrs.  Ogilby,  Gray  and  Waterhouse  indicate 
the  new  or  rare  zoological  specimens  collected  in  the  course 
of  the  expedition,  and  Prof.  Lindley  those  in  Botany.  Capt. 
Harris  has  also  inserted  at  the  end  of  his  work,  the  admea- 
surements and  description  of  the  specimens  he  shot,  and  re- 
christens  the  Aigoceros  niger^  in  honor  of  its  discoverer,  Aig, 
Harrisii ! 


THB 

MAGAZINE  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
AUGUST,  1869. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  remind  our  readers,  that  the  ninth 
meeting  of  the  British  Aosociation  is  to  be  held  at  Birmingham  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  present  month.  This  Association  contemplates  no 
interference  with  the  ground  occupied  by  other  LutittUions,  Its  objects  are, 
— To  give  a  stronger  impulse  and  a  more  systematic  direction  to  scientific 
inquiry y^to  promote  the  intercourse  of  those  who  cultivate  science  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  British  empire,  tmth  one  another,  and  with  foreign  phi- 
hsopherSf — to  obtain  a  more  general  attention  to  the  objects  of  science,  and 
a  removal  of  any  disadvantages  of  a  public  kind,  which  impede  its  progress. 
Happily  conceived  and  most  successfully  carried  into  operation  has  been 
Vol.  III.— No.  32.  n.  s.      2  x 
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this  union  of  the  cultivators  of  science  in  eadi  of  its  muneroas  depart- 
ments, to  co-operate  in  promoting  one  oonunon  object, — the  diffusion  and 
advancement  of  knowledge.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  to 
contemplate  the  powers  which,  in  so  brief  a  space,  this  institntion  has  ac- 
)^uired.  In  the  comparatively  short  period  of  eight  years,  it  has  appro- 
priated many  thousand  pounds  to  the  immediate  purposes  in  which  it 
had  its  origin :  whilst  the  locomotive  principle  involved  in  its  oonstitu- 
don,  by  which  each  of  our  provincial  towns  becomes  in  its  turn  a  centre 
for  diffusing  the  results  consequent  upon  the  researches  of  the  previous 
year,  cannot  fail  to  stir  up  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  spirit  of 
observation,  and  give  an  impulse  to  inquiry  that  must  be  attended  with 
the  happiest  consequences. 

There  is  one  subject  on  which  it  may  readily  be  supposed  we  feel  a 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  which,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  an 
impediment  to  the  progress  of  science,  might,  unless  previous  circum- 
stances should  render  such  a  step  unnecessary,  fairly  come  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  meeting  at  Birmingham :  we  allude  to  the  present  rates 
of  postage.  The  proposed  bill,  if  not  rejected  by  the  House  of  Peers,  will 
indeed  be  a  boon  to  the  editors  of  scientific  journals,  who,  with  perhaps 
treble  the  amount  of  correspondence,  have  not  one  tenth  the  circulation 
enjoyed  by  periodicals  of  a  more  popular  description.  In  its  relations, 
however,  at  large,  to  the  advancement  of  science,  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  low  rate  of  postage,  especially  if  the  example 
were  followed  by  foreign  governments,  would  exercise  an  influence  to  an 
extent  it  is  perhaps  hardly  possible  to  conceive,  until  the  measure  shall 
have  come  into  actual  operation.  Should  the  question  not  be  disposed  of 
prior  to  the  forthcoming  meeting,  a  petition  in  its  favour  from  so  numer- 
ous and  influential  a  body  as  the  British  Association,  might  probably 
have  weight  with  some  members  of  the  Upper  House,  and  thus  contribute 
to  the  furtherance  of  an  object,  which  every  one,  having  the  interests  of 
science  at  heart,  must  earnestly  wish  to  be  attained 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  our  cr'tique  upon  the  recently-pub- 
lished narratives  of  Captain  W.  C.  Harris  and  Sir  James  Alexander,  oc- 
cupies a  larger  portion  of  out  columns  than  the  merits  of  their  respective 
authors  entitle  them  to  have  received,  when  other  works,  of  real  scientific 
importance,  and  therefi^^  presenting  a  stronger  claim  on  our  attention, 
are  as  yet  unnoticed  in  our  pages.  In  giving,  however,  so  prominent  a 
place  to  the  works  in  question,  we  have  been  guided  by  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  they  are  iniroduced  to  the  British  public, — circumstan- 
ces which,  we  fear,  ai'e  calculated  to  invest  the  contents  of  these  volumes 
with  a  degree  of  consequence  that  is  spuriously  acquired,  and  which,  for 
many  reasons   it  would  be  desirable  to  counteract. 
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Captain  Harris's  discovery  of  the  beautiful  new  species  of  Aigaceroiy 
which  has  recently  been  purchased  by  the  British  Museum ;  and  his  draw- 
ing^ and  description  of  this  noble  antelope,  in  the  last  part  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Transactions,  have  rendered  his  name  as  a  "  naturalist"  familiar  to 
European  zoologists.  Whilst  yielding  to  him  the  full  share  of  praise  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  for  this  interesting  addition  to  the  Fauna  of  South 
Africa,  we  cannot  think  the  general  aspect  of  his  narrative  justifies  the 
Quarterly  Review,  through  the  medium  of  its  widely  circulating  pages, 
in  holding  up  his  volume,  for  its  zoological  excellencies,  as  a  pattern  to 
future  African  explorers. 

Sir  James  Alexander  (the  author  of  the  second  narrative)  went  out  at 
the  joint  expense  of  the  Govemmeat  and  of  the  Geographical  Society ; 
and  though  he  may  not  have  been  puffed  in  the  Quarterly,  the  value  of 
his  discoveries  has  been  acknowledged,  in  the  honor  of  knighthood  being 
awarded  him  on  his  return. 

After  witnessing  the  exciting  scenes  which  must  sometimes  arise  in  pe- 
netrating through  parts  of  the  African  continent  rarely  or  never  previous- 
ly trodden  by  European  footsteps,  we  can  readily  conceive  that  the  ima- 
gination may  become  so  sensible  to  impressions,  as  almost  unconsciously 
to  blend,  in  some  distant  hour  of  retrospection,  the  realities  of  the  jour- 
ney with  the  adventurous  and  oft-repeated  tales  of  the  native  hunters. 
But  he,  who  has  any  sincere  regard  for  the  interests  of  Natural  History, 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  philosophical  zoologist  is  anxious  to  acquire 
every  possible  information  respecting  the  habits  of  animals  which,  in  com- 
paratively little  known  portions  of  the  globe,  come  under  the  notice  of 
the  traveller;  and  that  by  the  exercise  of  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity 
in  recording  facts  which  really  pass  under  his  own  immediate  observa- 
tion, he  has  it  in  his  power  essentially  to  aid  the  former  in  the  discri- 
mination of  doubtful  species,  and  in  the  establishment  of  those  genera- 
lizations, which  must  ever  be  the  higher  objects  of  zoological  science. 
We  trust  however  that  in  future  African  narratives,  an  author  will 
not  be  thought  to  have  been  deficient  in  the  use  of  his  eyes,  or  in  his  zeal 
for  Natural  History,  even  though  he  may  not  have  brushed  a  lion  from 
every  bush,  or  heard  the  noise  of  the  clicking  horns  of  the  pseudo  rhino- 
ceros. 

Our  geological  readers  wfll  be  gratified  to  see,  by  a  communication 
from  Mr.  James  De  Carle  Sowerby,  that  he  has  at  length  determined  on 
the  immediate  continuation  of  the  '  Mineral  Conchology.*  As  we  have 
already  fully  expressed  our  own  opinion  upon  the  general  question  to 
which  his  letter  is  directed,  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  now  make 
any  further  allusion  to  the  subject.    We  may  observe,  however,  that  the 
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foreign  demand,—- one  fourth  of  Ae  entire  number, — is  much  greater  than 
we  should  have  supposed ;  and  we  are  led  therefore  to  consider  the  rea- 
sons still  more  urgent,  why  this  demand  should  not  be  supplanted  by  a 
continental  edition.  We  think  the  continuation  of  this  work,  and  also 
the  '  Species  Conchyliorum '  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  of  such  importance, 
that  it  would  afford  us  no  slight  satisfaction  if  their  claims  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  British  Association,  were  to  be  taken  into  consideiation  at 
the  Birmingham  meeting. 

We  have  just  received  the  10th  and  12th  livraisons  of  the  *  Poissons 
Fossiles,' — certainly  two  of  the  most  beautifnl  which  have  yet  appeared. 
Several  plates  are  appropriated  to  the  lehthyodondiUs  and  the  teeth  of 
Hybodus,  but  there  is  nothing  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  supposed 
frontal  spine  in  this  genus.  We  perceive  that  the  letter  addressed  to  us 
by  Prof.  Agassiz,  has  been  lithographed,  and  copies  inserted  in  the  livrai- 
sons of  this  work. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  two  portraits, 
one  of  Mr.  Children,  and  the  other  of  Mr.  Spence,  just  published  by  Mr. 
Raddon,  formerly  a  London  Artist,  but  now  a  resident  of  Bristol.  We 
can  bear  personal  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  first,  and  we  think 
highly  of  both  as  works  of  art. 

Should  Mr.  Raddon  meet  with  encouragement,  we  understand  that  he 
will  publish  portraits  of  other  distinguished  entomologists. 


Letter  from  Mr..  James  De  Carle  Sowerbt,  an  the  subject  of  the 
French  Edition  of  Mineral  Conchology. 

Camden  Town,  July  27, 1839. 

Sir, 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  I  should  remain  silent 
after  seeing,  from  the  strictures  you  have  made  on  the  French 
edition  of  my  ^  Mineral  Conchology,'  the  great  interest  you 
feel  in  the  cause  of  that  class  of  authors,  whose  works  are  si- 
milar in  character  to  this  publication.  And  feeling  practically 
that  unless  some  protection  be  afforded  them  by  at  least  their 
brother  a uthorsy  and  the  scientific  portion  of  the  public,  they 
must  soon  be  reduced  to  that  small  number  who  are  suffi- 
ciently opulent  to  pay  for  the  satisfaction  they  experience 
in  their  own  minds,  in  being  able  to  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge,    I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  man- 
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ly  way  in  which  you  have  advocated  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  true  and  lasting  interest  of  science, — ^the  encouragement 
of  original  publications,  in  opposition  to  the  specious  but 
fleeting  advantages  which  cheap  piracies  possess.  Such 
works  only  tend  to  convert  what  would  otherwise  be  a  flow- 
ing stream,  into  a  stagnant  lake,  by  cutting  ofi*  the  springs 
which  had  given  it  life. 

Mons.  Agassiz  has,  however,  proposed  to  revise  and  cor- 
rect the  work  in  question ;  a  proposal  which,  if  carried  fiiUy 
into  effect,  would  certainly  be  beneficial  to  the  study  of  Geo- 
logy :  but  in  many  instances  it  will  be  found  that  his  transla- 
tion perpetuates  the  errors  of  the  original. 

The  following  short  history  of  the  work  will  explain  why 
revision  and  correction  are  necessary,  and  also  accoimt  for 
the  inequalities  (justly  observed  by  M.  Agassiz)  which  occur 
in  the  execution  of  the  different  parts  of  it.  This  statement 
is  not  offered  as  an  excuse  for  the  errors,  many  of  which  have 
been  corrected  in  the  later  volumes,  but  to  show  that  such  er- 
rors were  mostly  unavoidable  at  the  time  the  work  was  in  pro- 
gress, and  also  as  being  likely  to  interest  all  who  take  a  part 
in  the  discussion  you  have  excited. 

The  first  number  of  the  '  Mineral  Conchology '  was  pub- 
lished by  the  late  Mr.  James  Sowerby,  in  June,  1812,  two 
years  before  Lamarck^s  ^  Systeme'  appeared.  The  author  be- 
ing much  more  partial  to  the  pictorial  department,  referred 
the  principal  part  of  the  text  to  his  two  eldest  sons  (myself 
and  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby),  while  he  executed  the  plates  wholly 
himself:  and  he  continued  his  task  regularly,  even  during  a 
long  and  painfiil  illness,  until  within  three  or  four  days  of  his 
death  in  1822,  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fourth  vo- 
lume had  been  published.  For  some  time  previously  to  this 
sad  event,  it  had  fallen  to  my  lot  to  describe  the  whole  of  the 
shells,  and  now  I  was  obliged,  in  addition,  to  engrave  the 
plates,  a  few  only  having  been  done  in  advance  by  my  father. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  sixth  volume,  circumstances  induced 
me  to  close  the  work,  with  a  view  to  commencing  it  again  in 
a  form  more  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  geologists  ;  and  this 
intention  has  not  been  lost  sight  of,  for  a  continual  expense 
has  been  incurred  in  collecting  new  materials,  and  many 
thanks  are  due  to  my  firiends  in  responding  to  my  request ; 
still  however  the  whole  of  the  indexes  are  not  published,  and 
chiefly  because  I  have  been  induced  to  give  up  my  time  to- 
wards forwarding  the  immediate  objects  of  the  leading  geo- 
logists of  England,  by  yielding  them  the  best  assistance  my 
humble  talent  would  permit. 

The  sale  of  the  ^Mineral  Conchology'  has  only  been  about 
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400  copies,  above  one  fourth  of  which  number  has  been  s^tt 
abroad.  The  encouragement  therefoare  for  canying  on  the 
work  has  hitherto  been  not  very  great ;  but  your  having  di- 
rected public  attention  so  strongly  to  it,  and  the  anxious 
wishes  of  my  friends,  hav^e  stimulated  me  to  determine  now 
upon  its  immediate  continuation,  which  I  hope  to  effect  in  a 
month  from  this  time. 

I  fear  I  have  said  too  much  about  myself,  but  you  will 
perhaps  excuse  me  if  I  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the 
translation.  Mons.  Agassiz  has  not  always  improved  the  ge- 
neric characters  by  the  alterations  he  has  made.   For  instance, 

under  iSo^  he  says, '^  Car.  Gen.  Bivalve longitudinale,*' 

instead  of  transversely  elongated.  In  Ammonites  the  word 
^'dorsal "  is  inserted,  whereas  the  siphon  is  truly  ventral ;  &c. 
Neither  has  he  embodied  all  the  corrections  given  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  work,  indeed  he  seems  not  to  have  consulted 
the  index  in  No.  105  in  any  case.  There  Cassis  is  referred 
to  Cassidaria ;  Modiola  parallela  to  PUtgiostoma  elonffatum: 
Helicina  to  Rotella:  Helix  carinatus  to  Pleurotomaria^  whe- 
ther correctly  or  not,  may  be  a  question,  but  certainly  it  is 
not  a  CirrtiSy  (he  proposes  to  name  it  Cirrus  Sawerby) ;  Ve- 
nus to  Cyprina ;  Murex  to  Fusus ;  and  Vivipara  \o  Palu- 
dina :  though  Agassiz  has  introduced  several  of  these  altera- 
tions as  his  own.  Still,  some  of  his  remarks  are  good,  and 
will  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  me. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your's,  &c. 

J.  D.  C.  SOWERBT. 


SHORT  COMMUNICATIONS. 

I  TRUST  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  London  in 
July,  1840 ;  in  the  mean  time  I  hope  I  shall  be  a  little  suc- 
cessful in  procuring  a  few  more  objects  in  Natural  History, 
worthy  the  notice  of  zoologists.  The  stores  I  now  possess 
will  occupy  the  Proceedings  in  the  various  branches  of  Zoo- 
logy, for  many  years  to  come. — H.  Cuming. — Manila^  Nov, 
18,  1838. 

Lycopodium  inundatum  grows  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  railway  station  on  Woking  Common. — George  Luxford^ 
A.L.S.f  bsc. — London^  July  11,  1889. 
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Art.  I. — Extract  from  the  Proceedingt  of  the  Zoological  Society,  on  the 
subject  of  the  relation  existing  between  the  Argonaut-shell  and  its  cephalo- 
podous  inhabitant. 

February  26/A,  1839. — "  A  highly  interesting  and  valuable  series  of  speci- 
mens  of  tbePaper  Nautilus  {Argonauta  Argo),  consisting  of  tlie  animals  and 
their  shells  of  various  sizes,  of  ova  in  various  stages  of  development,  and  of 
fractured  shells  in  different  stages  of  reparation,  were  exhibited  and  com- 
mented on  by  Professor  Owen,  to  whom  they  had  been  transmitted  for  that 
purpose  by  Madame  Jeannette  Power.  Mr'  Owen  stated  that  these  speci- 
mens formed  part  of  a  lar^  collection  illustrative  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  argonaut,  and  bearmg  especially  on  the  long-debated  question  of 
the  right  of  the  cephalopod  inhaoiting  the  argonaut-shell  to  be  considered 
as  the  true  fabricator  of  that  shell. 

**  This  collection  was  formed  by  Madame  Power  in  Sicily,  in  the  year 
1838,  during  which  period  she  was  engaged  in  repeating  her  experiments 
and  observations  on  tne  argonaut,  having  then  full  cognizance  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  little  parasite  (ilectocotylus,  Cuv.),  which  had  misled  her  in  re- 
Sard  to  the  development  of  the  argonaut  in  a  previous  suite  of  experiments 
escribed  by  her  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Gisnian  Academy  for  1836. 
"  As  this  mistake  has  been  somewhat  illogically  dwelt  on,  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  other  observations  detailed  in  Madame  Power's  Memoir,  Mr. 
Owen  observed,  that  it  was  highly  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  most  impor- 
tant  of  the  statements  in  that  memoir  had  been  subsequently  repeated  and 
confirmed  by  an  able  French  malacologist,  M.  Sander  Rang.  Mr.  Owen 
then  proceeded  to  recapitulate  these  points. 

**  First,  with  reference  to  die  relative  position  of  the  cephalopod  to  the 
shell,  Madame  Power,  in  her  memoir  of  1836,  describes  the  sipnon  as  be- 
ing applied  to  the  part  of  the  shell  opposite  the  involuted  spire.  M.  San- 
der  luing,  who  made  his  observations  on  the  argonaut  in  the  port  of  Algiers, 
after  having  had  cognizance  of  Madame  Power's  experiments,  states,  in 
his  memoir  published  in  Guerins's '  Magazin  de  Zoologie'  (1837),  that  in 
all  the  argonauts  observed  by  him,  the  siphon  and  ventral  surface  of  the 
cephalopod  were  invariably  placed  against  the  outer  wall  or  keel  of  the 
shell,  and  the  opposite  or  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  next  the  involuted  spire. 
'*  Secondly,  with  reference  to  the  relative  position  of  the  arms  of  the  ce- 
phalopod to  the  shell,  and  the  uses  of  the  dorsal  pair  of  arms,  usually  called 
the  **  sails, "  Madame  Power  had  described  these  velated  arms  as  being 
placed  next  the  involuted  spire  of  the  shell,  over  which  they  were  bent,  and 
expanded  forwards  so  as  to  cover  and  conceal  the  whole  of  the  shell,  and 
from  which  they  were  occasionally  retracted  in  the  living  argonaut :  she 
further  made  the  important  discovery  that  these  expanded  membranes  were 
the  organs  of  the  original  formation  and  subsequent  reparation  of  the  shell, 
and  ingeniously  and  justly  compared  them,  in  her  memoir  of  1836,  to  the 
Vol.  IJL— No.  a3.  n.  s.  2  y 
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two  lohes  of  the  mantle  of  the  cowry.  These  facts  are  described  as  the  re- 
sult of  actual  observation ;  but  Madame  Power,  entertaining  the  common 
belief  of  the  action  and  use  of  the  velated  arms  in  the  sailing  of  the  cepha- 
lopod,  enters  into  considerations  respecting  their  proportional  streng^  in 
relation  to  that  hypothetical  office.  The  subsequent  observations  of  M. 
Rang  have  fully  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  Madame  Power^s  description 
of  the  relative  position  of  the  so-called  sails  of  the  argonaut  to  the  snell ; 
and  he  has  published  some  beautiful  figures  illustrative  of  this  fact' 

"  Thirdly,  M.  Rang  confirms  the  discovery  of  Madame  Power  as  to  the 
faculty  possessed  by  the  cephalopod  of  reproducing  its  shell,  but  he  was 
unable  to  preserve  his  captive  argonaut  sufficiently  long  to  witness  the  com- 
plete deposition  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  new  substance  by  which  the 
argonaut  had  renaired  the  fracture  purposely  made  in  its  shell. 

*'  There  are  other  observations  in  the  original  memoir  of  Madame  Power, 
as,  e,g,  with  respect  to  the  flexibility  and  elasticity  of  tiie  living  shell  of  the 
argonaut;  the  great  extensibility  and  pump-like  action  of  the  siphon  in  lo- 
comotion ;  the  use  of  the  velated  arms  in  retaining  the  shell  firmly  upon 
the  cephalopod ;  the  great  voracity  of  the  argonaut ;  the  constantly  fatal 
results  of  depriving  it  of  its  shell ;  all  of  which  statements  are  of  great  in- 
terest  and  novelty  in  the  history  of  this  problematical  mollusc,  and  some  of 
which  likewise  receive  confirmation  in  Uie  memoir  of  M.  Sander  Rang. 

^  Notwithstanding,  however,  that  so  many  additional  fiicts  had  been  thus 
brought  to  bear  on  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  argonaut-shell  and 
its  occupant,  Mr.  Owen  observed  that  the  leading  malacologists  who  advo- 
cated the  parasitic  theory,  had  reiterated  their  conviction  of  its  truth ;  and 
even  M.  Kang,  though  evidently  biassed  by  what  he  had  observed  in  favour 
of  the  opposite  view,  yields  so  much  to  the  authority  of  M.  de  Blainyille, 
as  to  declare  himself  in  a  state  of  the  most  complete  uncertainty  on  the 
subject  ;^-'  Nous  nous  trouvons  en  ce  moment  dans  le  plus  complete  incer- 
titude.'— Loc,  cit, 

**  In  this  state  of  the  question  a  collection  of  specimens  of  the  argonauts, 
such  as  Madame  Power  had  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society,  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  if  impartially  and  logically  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  points  at  issue ;  and  Mr.  Owen  stated,  that 
having  studied  this  collection  with  much  care,  he  should,  in  the  first  place, 
restrict  himself  to  such  observations  and  arguments  as  would  naturally  flow 
from  an  examination  of  the  specimens  themselves,  apart  from  any  history 
or  statement  with  which  they  had  been  accompanied  when  first  placed  in 
his  hands  by  Madame  Power. 

**  The  collection  of  argonauts,— <;ephalopods  and  shells, — preserved  in 
spirits,  included  twenty  specimens,  at  aifferent  periods  of  growtn,  the  small- 
est having  a  shell  weighing  not  more  than  one  grain  and  a  half,  the  re- 
mainder increasing,  by  small  gradations,  to  the  common-sized  mature  in- 
dividual. 

'*  Mr.  Owen's  first  attention  was  directed  to  the  relative  position  of  the 
cephalopod  to  its  shell.  In  every  case  it  corresponded  to  that  which  obtains 
in  the  pearly  nautilus,  the  siphon  and  ventral  sutface  of  the  cephalopod  being 
placed  next  the  broad  keel  forming  the  external  wall  of  the  shelly  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  body  next  the  involuted  spire  or  internal  wall.  In  most  of  these 
specimens  the  velated  arms,  which  are  nearest  the  involuted  spire,  were  re- 
tracted ;  but  in  some  of  the  larger  examples  they  had  been  aamirably  pre- 
served in  a  fully-expanded  and  flexible  state,  and  in  their  natural  position 
as  envelopes  of  the  shell. 


*  See  No.  2  of  the  Sup.  Plates  to  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. — Ed. 
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*'  A  second  fact,  of  considerable  weight  in  the  debated  point  of  the  para- 
sitism of  the  argonaut,  was  afforded  by  this  collection,  viz.,  that  in  ten  of 
the  younger  specimens  there  were  no  ova  in  the  shell,  but  the  body  of  the 
cephalopod  occupied  the  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the  shell,  to  which  it  accurately 
corresponded  inform.  It  was  scarcely  possible,  Mr.  Owen  observed,  to  con- 
template these  specimens  without  denying  a  conviction  that  the  body  had 
served  as  the  mould  upon  which  the  shelly  matter  had  been  deposited ;  and 
with  reference  to  the  expanded  membranes  of  the  dorsal  arms,  to  which  the 
office  of  calcification  was  assigned  by  Madame  Power  and  M.  Eang,  these, 
it  should  be  remembered,  were,  in  fact,  essentially  productions  of  the  man- 
tle, and  possessed  the  same  structure.  It  was  only  in  the  smaller  specimens, 
however,  that  the  body  filled  the  shell ;  when  the'  ovarium  begins  to  enlarge 
the  body  is  drawn  from  the  apex  of  the  shell,  and  the  deserted  place  b  oc« 
cupied  chiefly  by  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  animal,  until  the  ova  are  de- 
posited  therein. 

**  Mr.  Owen  then  reminded  the  members  present,  that  in  former  discus- 
sions on  the  nature  of  the  argonaut,  he  had  opposed  to  the  parasitic  theory 
an  observation  made  by  himself  on  a  series  of  young  argonauts,  of  a  differ, 
ent  species  from  the  Argonauta  Argoy  all  captured  at  the  same  time,  and 
exhibiting  different  sizes  and  degrees  of  growth,  viz.,  the  exact  correspond 
dence  between  the  size  of  the  shells  and  that  of  their  inhabitants,  every  trining 
difference  in  the  bulk  of  the  latter  being  accompanied  toith  proportional  dif* 
ferences  in  the  size  of  the  shells  which  they  occupied.*  Madame  Power's 
collection  of  young  argonauts  afforded  the  means  of  pursuing  tliis  compa- 
risen  to  a  much  further  extent,  and  Mr.  Owen  had  not  only  done  so  in  re. 
ference  to  their  relative  size,  but  had  also  weighed  the  shell  and  its  inha- 
bitant separately  of  each  specimen,  from  the  smallest  up  to  that  in  which 
the  op:i  were  fully  developed  in  the  ovarium.  The  following  tabular  view 
was  given  of  the  weights  and  measurements  of  ten  of  the  alternate  speci- 
mens in  this  series. 
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^  Zool.  Trans.  Vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  lld» 

^  In  each  case  the  cephalopod  was  removed  from  the  shell,  and  both  were 
placed  on  blotting-paper,  to  absorb  the  superfluous  liquor ;  due  care  was 
taken  to  weigh  each  specimen  under  conditions  as  precisely  similar  as  pos- 
sible. 

'  The  disproportionate  ratio  in  the  increase  of  the  shell  B  arises  from  the 
additional  portion  of  the  shell  being  thicker  and  heavier  in  proportion  to 
the  previously-formed  part,  than  in  the  subsequent  periods  of  growth,  so 
that  the  increase  of  weight  is  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of  size. 

*  Clusters  of  ovisacs  were  conspicuous  in  D  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  ova- 
rium,  which  had  already  begun  to  expand  under  the  sexual  stimulus. 

'  The  ovarium  has  now  begun  rapidly  to  enlarge. 

^  This  admeasurement  was  taken  in  a  straight  line,  traversing  the  longest 
diameter  of  the  shell ;  it  was  found  impracticable  to  give  any  constant  ad- 
measurement of  the  cephalopod,  in  consequence  of  the  varying  state  of  con- 
traction and  form  of  its  soft  and  changeable  body. 
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*^  Mr.  Owen  staled  that  the  oorrespondenoe  in  the  progressive  increase  of 
inhabitant  and  shell,  though  not  strictly  conformable,  was  so  close  as  to 
present,  in  his  opinion,  an  insurmountable  objection  to  the  parasitic  theory. 
In  every  instance  the  inhabitant  of  a  larger  shell  weighed  more  than  that 
of  a  smaller  one,  even  where  the  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  shell  was 
but  half  a  grain ;  while  the  few  irregularities  observed  in  the  progressive 
increase  of  ihe  two  could  in  each  case  be  accounted  for,  either  by  the  en* 
largement  of  the  owrtum,  which  added  to  the  weight,  without  a  propor- 
tional  increase  to  the  superficies  of  the  individual ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  shell  at  the  earlier  periods 
of  its  growth,  or  to  a  greater  development  of  the  angular  processes  of  the 
mouth  of  the  shell,  as  an  individual  peculiarity.  In  a  collection  of  young 
parasitic  hermit-crabs  (Pa^uriu  the  smaller  specimens  are  commonly  seen 
in  shells  of  various  species,  and  freauenily  very  disproportionate  bulk ;  the 
contrary  is  the  case  in  the  young  or  the  argonaut.  '  Now  these  young  ce* 
phalopods  (Mr.  Owen  observed)  grow,  like  the  rest  of  the  class,  with  great 
rapidity ;  the  differences  in  the  size  of  many  of  the  young  argonauts  in 
question  corresponded  with  differences  of  age  of  a  few  days  at  the  utmost;' 
so  that,  if  the  accuracy  of  the  above  observations  made  by  Mr.  Owen  on  two 
series  of  two  dbtinct  species  of  argonaut,  be  admitted,'  *  a  naturalist  enter- 
taining the  parasitic  theory,  must  be  compelled  to  suppose  that  the  young 
Ocythoeox  ceohalopod  is  engaged  ina  perpetual  warfare  with  the  hypothetical 
nucleo-branchiate  constructor  of  the  argonaut^hell,  which  sheU,  to  produce 
the  correspondences  above  described,  the  young  Ocythoe  must  change  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  if  not  every  day.  And  nevertheless,  although  each 
prolific  cephalopod  of  the  argonaut  sends  into  the  world  hundreds  of  little 
ones  that  must  oe  so  accommodated,  and  although,  on  the  parasitical  hy- 
pothesis,  hundreds  of  the  hypothetical  nucleo-branchiate  constructors  of  the 
argonaut-shell  ought  to  swarm  about  the  port  of  Messina,  where  Madame 
Power  obtained  the  specimens  with  which  she  stocked  her  molluscous  viva- 
rium, and  notwithstanding  that  M.  de  Blainville  has  called  the  special  at- 
tention of  naturalist-collectors  to  the  hypothetical  true  constructor  of  the 
argonaut-shell,  as  a  chief  desideratum  in  Malacology ;  and  lastly,  notwith- 
standing this  hypothetical  nucleo-branchiate  mollusc  ought,  on  M.  de 
BlainviUe's  theory,  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Atlanta  and  Carinaria^  and 
therefore  a  floating  pelagic  species,  generally  to  be  met  with  on  the  surfisice 
of  the  ocean ; — yet  had  it  still  evaded  the  observation  of  the  numerous  ac- 
tive collectors  engaged  in  exploring  the  zoological  riches  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  different  parts  of  its  coasts.' 

'*  It  is  in  vain  to  repeat,  with  reference  to  the  non-discovery  of  any  other 
inhabitant  of  the  argonaut  than  the  cephalopod,— '  Ce  que  ne  peut  ^tre 
range  au  nombre  des  arg^mens,  pareeque  ce  qui  n'as  pas  eu  lieu  jusqu'  a 
un  moment  determine,  peut  se  montrer  le  moment  suivant ; '  that '  what  is 
a  fact  at  the  present  moment,  viz.  the  non-discovery  of  the  hypothetical 
true  constructor  of  the  argonaut,  may  be  no  longer  a  fact  at  the  moment 
after.'  Such  an  observation  could  only  possess  argumentative  force  in  the 
absence  of  other  facts  showing  the  high  degree  of  improbability  that  a  float- 
ing pteropod  or  heteropod,  sufficiently  abundant  to  have  supplied  all  the 
argonauts  of  the  Mediterranean  with  their  shells,  could  have  escaped  oh- 
servation.' 

>  They  accord  with  the  statement  of  Poli,  and  with  the  observations  of 
M.  Prevost,  founded  on  a  suite  of  specimens  of  the  argonaut  from  the  size 
of  one  and  two  inches  to  three  or  four  inches.  These  are  quoted  byM.  de 
Blainville  in  his  memoir  of  1837  (p.  10),  but  without  the  deductions  which 
I  have  drawn  from  the  same  facts. 
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'*  Mr.  Owen  then  proceeded  to  state  that  he  had  dissected  every  specimen 
in  the  present  collection,  in  which  the  ahsence  of  ova  in  the  shell  left  the 
sex  doubtful,  and  that  they  all  proved  to  be  females ;  this  fact  rendered  it 
allowable  to  conjecture  that  the  calcifying  brachial  membranes,  and  con- 
sequendy  the  shell,  might  be  sexual  characters,  and  peculiar  to  the  female. 
But,  he  argued, '  the  known  paucity  of  males  as  compared  with  females  in 
other  species  of  cephalopods,  render^  the  conjecture  to  a  certain  degree 
problematical.  Should  it,  however,  be  hereafter  proved  that  the  male  ar- 
gonaut possessed  neither  a  shell  nor  the  organs  for  secreting  it,  this  fact 
would  not  render  the  hypothesis  of  the  parasitism  of  the  femiue,  which  does 
possess  the  calcifying  membranes,  at  all  the  less  tenable.' 

"  With  respect  to  the  shell  of  the  argonaut.  Professor  Owen  observed  that 
*  any  argument  founded  on  observations  on  the  dried  shells  in  cabinets, 
could  tend  only  to  mislead  the  observer.  Madame  Power's  specimens  hav- 
ing been  recently  collected,  and  preserved  in  alcohol  of  not  too  great  strength, 
manifested  much  of  the  original  transparency  and  elasticity  of  the  living 
shell.  It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  light  would  act  in  developing  the 
coloured  spots  on  the  contained  body  of  Uie  argonaut ;  and  this  fact  is  im- 
portant in  reference  to  the  seventh  argument  in  M.  de  Blainville's  memoir 
of  1837,  p.  4.,  in  which  he  asserts  that  *  those  parts  of  molluscs  which  are 
covered  with  a  shell  are  constantly  white  or  colourless,  but  the  mantle  in- 
vesting the  body  of  the  argonaut  is  highly  coloured.'  Now,  if  M.  de  Blain- 
ville's  object  had  been  to  prove  that  the  Ocythoe  did  not  inhabit  a  shell  at 
all,  the  force  or  purport  of  this  observation  would  have  been  intelligible ; 
but  the  question  is  not  whether  the  body  of  the  Ocythoeis  or  is  not  covered 
with  a  shell,  but  whether  it  makes  or  steals  that  shell.  But  perhaps  the 
argument,  founded  on  the  supposed  opacity  of  the  argonaut  shell,  was 
brought  forward  merely  to  prove,  that  up  to  a  certain  period  of  its  exist- 
ence the  Ocythoe  was  naked,  and  that  the  argonaut-shell  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  only  for  some  temporary  purpose,  as  for  oviposition.  The  observa- 
tions, however,  which  I  published  in  18«36  (Cycl.  of  Anat.,  Art.  Cephalopo- 
da, p.  544),  proved  that  the  young  cephalopod  of  the  argonaut  was  provided 
with  a  shell  prior  to  the  period  of  oviposition,  and  that  the  body  entirely 
filled  the  shell  at  that  period.  The  present  collection  still  more  satisfacto- 
rily establishes  the  fact,  that  the  argonaut-shell  is  not  assumed  by  the  ce- 
phalopod for  a  temporaiy  purpose ;  for  the  shell  which  protects  the  young 
would  be  wholly  inadequate  as  a  nidus  for  the  ova  of  the  mature  animal ; 
and  for  what  purpose,  then,  on  the  parasitic  theory,  is  the  shell  assumed  by 
the  cephalopod  before  its  ovarium  has  received  the  stimulus  of  sexual  de- 
velopment ? ' 

*'  In  Madame  Power's  recently-collected  specimens  the  shell,  after  a  few 
hours'  soaking  in  water,  regained  so  much  of  its  original  flexibility  as  to 
demonstrate  its  power  of  varying  its  form  with  the  varying  bulk  arising 
from  the  respiratory  and  locomotive  actions  of  the  inhabitant.' 

**  The  inductions,  therefore,  which  the  present  collection  of  argonauts  of 
different  ages  and  sizes  legitimately  sustained,  were  in  exact  accordance 
>iith  Madame  Power's  belief  that  the  cephalopod  was  the  true  constructor 

1  In  M.  de  Blainville's  Letter  on  the  Parasitism  of  the  Argonaut  (1837), 
the  following  assertion  is  offered  as  the  tenth  argument : — '  La  mode  de  lo- 
comotion et  de  respiration  de  ces  animaux  par  la  contraction  et  la  dilata- 
tion alteinatives  du  sac,  ne  permet  pas  d*admettre  qu'il  y  ait  adherence  de 
la  peau  avec  la  coquille,  a  moins  que  de  supposer  que  celle-ci  soit  flexible 
et  elastique,  et  suive  tous  Ics  mouvemcns  de  celle-la,  ce  qui  est  bien  loin 
de  la  verite. ' 
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of  the  shell,  while  no  contradictoiy  inference  had  been,  or  could  be,  dedu- 
ced from  an  examination  of  the  specimens  themselves. 

"  With  reference  to  the  second  suite  of  specimens,  viz.  the  ova  of  the 
argonaut  in  different  stages  of  development,  Mr.  Owen  entered  into  a  de. 
taued  account  of  tlie  new  and  interesting  facts  which  they  revealed.  In 
the  ova  most  advanced,  the  distinction  of  head  and  body  was  establidied ; 
the  pigment  of  the  eyes,  the  ink  in  the  ink-bladder,  the  pigmental  spots  on 
the  skm,  were  distinctly  developed  ;  the  siphon,  the  beak, — which  was  co- 
lourless and  almost  transparent, — and  the  arms,  were  also  discernible  by  a 
low  microscopic  power;  the  arms  were  short  and  simple;  the  secreting 
membranes  of  the  shell  were  not  developed,  and  of  the  shell  itself  there  was 
no  trace. 

**  In  the  second  memoir  of  1838,  published  by  Madame  Power,  it  is  stat- 
ed that  the  young  argonaut  is  excluded  from  the  egg,  as  such,  but  naked, 
twenty-five  days  after  oviposition,  and  that  in  ten  or  twelve  days  more  she 
discovered  that  they  haa  formed  their  little  shell.  Mr  Owen  regretted 
that  there  were  no  specimens  in  the  present  collection  exhibiting  the  com- 
mencing formation  of  the  shell ; — ^these  were  still  a  desideratum :  but  he 
proceeded  to  say,  that  the  observations  on  the  development  of  the  ova  of  the 
Mollusca  in  general,  which  science  possessed,  would  be  greatly  overstated 
if  one  per  cent  of  the  known  species  of  Mollusca  were  allowed  to  have  been 
subjected  to  such  examination ;  he  could  not  therefore  admit,  or  indeed 
understand,  the  philosophy  of  regarding  the  period  of  the  development  of 
a  mere  dermal  production,  like  the  sheU,  as  oeing  subject  to  so  precise  a 
law,  that  its  non-appearance  in  an  embryo-mollusc,  pnor  to  its  exclusion 
from  the  egg-covenng,  was  to  be  considered  proof  positive  that  such  mol- 
lusc should  never  thereafter  have  the  power  of  secreting  a  shell.  Now  it 
was  evident,  from  the  observation  of  Madame  Power's  specimens,  indepen- 
dently of  any  statements  respecting  them,  that  the  expanded  membranes  of 
the  dorsal  pair  of  arms  are  not  formed  until  the  development  of  the  embryo 
has  far  advanced :  if,  therefore,  these  membranous  arms  be,  as  Madame 
Power  states,  the  organs  of  the  secretion  of  the  shell,  that  shell  may  not  be 
formed  until  after  the  exclusion  of  the  young  argonaut 

'*  The  proof  that  the  velated  arms  possess,  fike  the  expansions  of  the 
mantle  of  the  Cypr^Ba,  a  calcifying  power,  was  afforded  by  the  third  series 
of  specimens  on  the  table  of  the  Society.  These  consistea  of  six  shells  of 
the  argonaut,  from  which  Madame  Power  had  removed  pieces  of  shell  while 
the  argonauts  were  in  life  and  vigour,  in  her  marine  vivarium.  One  of  the 
shells  had  been  removed  from  the  animal  ten  minutes  after  the  fracture ; 
another  argonaut  had  lived  in  the  cage  two  months  after  being  subjected 
to  the  experiments :  the  remaining  specimens  exhibited  intervening  periods 
between  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  shell  and  its  reparation.  The  frac- 
tured shell  first  described  had  the  breach  repaired  by  a  thin,  transparent, 
membranous  film ;  the  piece  removed  was  taken  from  the  middle  of  the 
keel.  In  a  second  specimen  calcareous  matter  had  been  deposited  at  the 
margins  of  the  membrane,  where  it  was  attached  to  the  ola  shell.  In  a 
third  specimen,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  shell  had  been  removed  from  the 
keel,  about  two  inches  from  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  the  whole  breach  had 
been  repaired  by  a  calcareous  layer,  differing  only  in  its  greater  opacity  and 
irregularity  of  lorm  from  the  original  shell.  In  the  specimen  longest  re- 
tained after  the  fracture,  a  portion  had  been  removed  from  the  margin  of 
the  shell ;  here  the  new  material  next  the  broken  edge  presented  the  opa- 
city characteristic  of  the  repairing  substance,  but  the  transition  of  this  sub- 
stance into  the  material  of  the  shell,  subsequently  added  in  the  ordinary 
progress  of  growth,  was  so  gradual,  in  the  resumption  in  tlie  repairing  ma- 
terial of  the  ordinary  clearness  and  striated  stmcture  of  the  shell,  that  it 
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was  impossible  to  doubt  but  tbat  the  reparation,  as  well  as  the  subsequent 
growth,  had  been  the  effects  of  the  same  agent.  The  repaired  parts  of  the 
shell  reacted  precisely  like  the  ordinary  shell  with  nitric  acid. 

'*  Mr.  Owen  then  observed  that  the  specimens  submitted  to  the  meeting 
by  Madame  Power,  possessed  in  themselves  the  means  of  confirming  or 
refuting  her  theory  of  the  formative  organs  of  the  shell  of  the  argonaut; 
for  if  the  shell  were  secreted,  as  in  gasteropods  <!$cc.,  by  the  edge  of  the  man- 
tle covering  the  body,  the  new  material  by  which  the  breaches  of  the  shell 
had  been  repaired,  should  have  been  deposited  on  the  inside  of  the  frac- 
tured edge ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  clearly  obvious  in  two  of  the  spe- 
cimens, that  the  new  material  had  been  laid  on  upon  the  outside  of  the 
fractured  part — ^as  it  must  have  been,  supposing  the  vela  or  membranous 
arms  to  be  the  calcifying  organs. 

**  Mr.  Owen  then  recapitulated,  as  follows,  the  evidence  which,  indepen- 
dently of  any  preconceived  theory  or  statement,  could  be  deduced  from  the 
admirable  collection  of  Argonauta  Argo,  due  to  the  labours  of  the  accom- 
plished lady  who  had  contributed  so  materially  to  the  elucidation  of  a  prob- 
lem which  nad  divided  the  zoological  world  m>m  the  time  of  Aristotle. 

**  1st.  The  cephalopod  of  the  argonaut  constantly  maintains  the  same  re- 
lative position  in  its  shell. 

*'  2nd.  The  young  cephalopod  manifests  the  same  concordance  between 
the  form  of  its  body  and  that  of  the  shell,  and  the  same  perfect  adaptation 
of  the  one  to  the  other,  as  do  the  young  of  other  testaceous  molluscs. 

*'  3rd.  The  young  cephalopod  entirely  fills  the  cavity  of  its  shell ;  the 
fundus  of  the  sac  begins  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  apex  of  the  shell  only 
when  the  ovarium  begins  to  enlarge  under  the  sexual  stimulus. 

'*  4th.  The  shell  of  the  argonaut  corresponds  in  size  with  that  of  its  in- 
habitant, whatever  be  the  differences  in  tne  latter  in  that  respect.  (^  The 
observations  of  Poli,  of  Preyost,  and  myself,  on  a  series  of  Argonauta  rufa 
before  cited,  are  to  the  same  effect') 

'*  dth.  The  shell  of  the  argonaut  possesses  all  the  requisite  flexibility  and 
elasticity  which  the  mechanism  of  respiration  and  locomotion  in  the  inha- 
bitant requires ;  it  is  also  permeable  to  light 

"  6th.  The  cephalopod  inhabiting  the  argonaut  repairs  the  fractures  of  its 
shell  with  a  material  naving  the  same  chemical  composition  as  the  original 
shell, and  differing  in  mechanical  properties  only  in  being  a  little  more  opake. 

'^  7th.  The  repairing  material  is  laid  on  from  without  the  shell,  as  it 
should  be  according  to  the  theory  of  the  function  of  the  membranous  arms 
as  calcifying  organs. 

"  8th.  When  the  embryo  of  the  argonaut  has  reached  an  advanced  stage 
of  development  in  ovo,  neither  the  membranous  arms  nor  shell  are  deve- 
loped. 

*^  9th.  The  shell  of  the  argonaut  does  not  present  any  distinctly  defined 
nucleus. 

**  Mr.  Owen  finally  proceeded  to  consider  the  validity  of  the  best  and 
latest  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of  the  parasitism  of  the  cephalopod 
of  the  argonaut,  and  commenced  with  those  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Zool.  Society  for  1836,  p.  122. 

'*Mr.  Gray  states,  1st  *The  animal  has  none  of  those  peculiarities  of 
organization  for  the  deposition,  formation,  and  growth  of  the  shell,  nor 
even  the  muscles  for  attaching  it  to  the  shell,  which  are  found  in  all  other 
shell-bearing  molluscs ;  instead  of  which,  it  agrees  in  form,  colour,  and 
structure  wiUi  the  naked  molluscs,  especially  the  naked  cephalopods.' 

*'  To  this  statement  it  need  only  be  replied,  that  the  cephalopod  of  the 
argonaut  possesses  two  membranous  expansions,  having  the  same  structure 
as  the  calcifying  processes  of  the  mantle  in  the  testaceous  molluscs,  and 
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wbich  Madame  Power  and  M.  Sander  Rang  compare  to  the  lobes  of  tbe 
mantle  of  Cypr^M ;  and  that  the  cephalopod  in  question,  instead  of  agree- 
ing in  structure  with  the  naked  cephalopods,  differs  from  them  precisely 
in  the  presence  of  conspicuous  and  largely-developed  organs,  which  present 
the  closest  correspondence  in  form  and  stmctare  with  the  ddcifying  mem- 
branes of  the  cowries  and  other  testaceous  molluscs. 

**  2ndly.  Mr.  Gray  asserts, '  that  the  shell  of  the  argonaut  is  endently 
not  moulded  on  the  body  of  the  animal  usually  found  in  it,  as  other  shells 
are.' 

^  This  assertion,  like  the  preceding,  is  directlv  opposed  to  the  fact  But 
at  the  time  when  it  was  recorded  in  our  Pruceeaings,  Mr.  Gray  had  probar 
bl^  not  examined  the  young  argonaut.  Yet  the  anaJogy  of  other  Te$Uicea 
mijB;ht  have  indicated  to  him  that  it  was  essential  to  see  the  young  moUuac 
be^re  the  degree  of  correspondence  between  the  animal  and  its  shell  could 
be  definitively  pronounced  upon.  Most  shell-bearing  gastropods,  like  the 
nautilus  and  argonaut,  withdraw  their  bodies  in  the  progress  of  growth 
from  the  contracted  apex  by  which  their  shell  commenced,  and  differ  ac- 
cordingly in  form  from  that  of  the  original  cavity  of  their  sheU.  The 
mode  in  which  the  vacated  part  of  the  shell  is  dealt  with  in  different  mol- 
luscs is  extremelv  various,  and  reducible  to  no  common  law ;  in  the  genus 
MagilfUy  e,  g.  it  is  solidified :  in  some  species  of  Helixy  BulimUy  and  Ceri- 
thium,  the  deserted  part  of  the  shell,  after  being  partitioned  off,  is  decoUa- 
ted :  in  the  NauHlut^  &c.,  it  is  camerated.  Was  it  at  all  improbable  that 
in  the  argonaut  some  other  condition  of  the  vacated  spire  of  the  shell  should 
be  mani&sted  ?  Why  should  it  not  be  made  subservient  to  the  generative 
economy  of  the  species  P  Yet,  because  it  is  neither  solidified,  decollated, 
nor  camerated,  it  is  argued  in  the  third  place,  that  the  argonaut  shell  must 
have  been  secreted  by  some  other  mollusc  than  the  cephalopod  usually 
found  in  it. 

*'  4thly.  Mr.  Gray  observes, '  the  young  shell  of  the  just-hatched  animal, 
which  forms  the  apex  of  the  shell  at  all  periods  of  its  growth,  is  much  larg- 
er (ten  times)  than  the  eggs  contained  m  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of 
the  argonaut.*  The  argument  here  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  siie 
of  the  supposed  nucleus  of  the  argonaut-shell  with  that  of  the  ovum  of  the 
Ocythoe,nas  been  quoted  with  approbation  by  M.  de  Blainville ;  but  grant- 
ing that  the  shell  of  a  testaceous  mollusc  is  always  formed  before  the  em- 
bryo is  excluded  from  the  ovum,  (which,  as  I  liave  already  shown,  is  a 
postulate,  and  not  an  established  law)  liie  force  of  an  argument  for  the 
parasitic  theory,  based  on  this  postulate,  wholly  depends  upon  another  as- 
sumption, viz.  that  the  otnim  of  a  mollusc  never  enlarges  after  it  has. quit- 
ted the  parent.  Now,  the  first  observation  which  the  promulgator  of  this 
argument  had  the  opportunity  of  making  on  one  of  our  commonest  littoral 
Testaeea — the  whelk,  proved  to  him  that  the  molluscous  ovum  in  that  spe- 
cies does  enlarge  after  exclusion,  and  Mr.  Gray  was  subsequently  compelled 
to  admit  *  that  the  size  of  the  nucleus  would  not  offer  any  difficulty  with 
respect  to  the  Ocythoe  being  the  maker  of  the  shell  which  it  inhabits.'* 

'*  Whether  the  other  arguments  founded  by  Mr.  Gray  upon  the  form  of 
the  body,  and  the  want  of  perfect  adaptation  or  adhesion  or  the  body  to  the 
shell,  &c.,  are  unanswerable,  as  that  experienced  Conchologist  states  that 
he  considers  them  to  be,  must  depend  upon  the  degree  of  weight  which  the 
objections  above  advanced  are  allowed  to  carry. 

"  With  respect  to  the  conclusions  as  to  the  parasitism  of  the  Oeyikoej 
drawn  from  observing  the  relation  of  the  cephalopod  to  its  shell,  Uieir  in- 

>  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  New  Series,  1837,  p.  248. 
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sufficiency  depends  upon  the  circumstance  that  in  forming  them  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mature  argonaut  has  been  considered  as  applicable  to  every 
period  of  its  life,  and  the  arguments  Nos.  1  and  2  being  founded  upon 
that  supposition,  thereby  fall  to  the  around.  In  the  argument  for  the  pa- 
rasitic theory  deduced  from  the  development  of  the  argonaut-shell, a  gene- 
ral rule,  applicable  to  an  extensive  primary  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
IS  assumed  from  the  result  of  extremely  scanty  observations,  which  are  al- 
together inadequate  to  its  establishment. 

** '  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  for  1837,  Mr.  Charles- 
worth  proposed  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  parasitism  of  the  Ocythoe, 
which  has  the  merit — not  possessed  by  those  above  discussed — of  being 
founded  on  the  observation  of  a  new  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  the  ar- 
gonaut, viz.  that  breaches  in  the  shell  were  repaired  by  a  substance  agree- 
ing in  every  respect  with  the  original  shell.  Mr.  Charlesworth  has,  however, 
since  admitted  that  this  fact  is  not  valid  as  evidence  of  the  parasitism  of 
the  cephalopod ;  and  it  is  now  proved  that  the  transparent  film  observed  by 
fl.  Rang  to  be  deposited  by  the  Ocythoe  over  the  fracture  of  the  argonaut- 
shell,  would  have  been  converted  into  a  true  shelly  material  if  the  subject 
of  his  exoeriment  had  survived  for  a  longer  period. 

'<  *  M.  a'Orbigny,'  on  the  other  hand,  derived  from  his  observations  of  the 
Argcnavia  Afan<,made  during  his  voyage  to  South  America,  a  belief  in  the 
fallacy  of  the  parasitic  theory ;  the  principal  argument  of  novelty  which  he 
adduces  is  founded  on  the  integrity  of  the  delicate  and  flexible  margins  of 
the  shell  in  which  the  supposed  parasite  was  lodged.  M.  de  Blainville  has 
refused  his  assent  to  the  validity  of  this  argument,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
rightful  owner  of  the  argonaut-shell  might  have  been  very  recently  expelled 
from  the  specimens  described  by  M.  d'Orbigny.  As  I  have  elsewhere^  con- 
sidered this  objection  I  shall  not  dwell  furUier  upon  it,  but  merely  observe 
that  the  expenments  of  Poli  and  Ranzani,  deduced  by  M.  d'Orbigny  in 
evidence  of  the  formation  of  the  shell  in  cvo,  are  more  than  suspicious,  and 
are  inadequate  to  enforce  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  non-parasitic  theory. 

'* '  The  more  recent  arguments  of  M.  de  Blainville^  in  favour  of  the  pa- 
rasitism of  the  argonaut,  repose  partly  on  statements  which  are  not  based  on 
facts,  and  partly  on  the  interpretation  of  actual  facts.  The  false  facts  are 
the  following:  1st  That  the  same  species  of  cephalopod  is  not  always  found 
in  the  same  species  of  shell.  2nd.  That  the  natural  position  of  the  animal 
in  the  shell  varies,  the  back  of  the  animal  being  sometimes  next  the  outer 
wall  of  the  shell,  sometimes  next  the  involuted  spire.  3rd.  That  the  ani- 
mal does  not  occupy  the  posterior  part  of  the  shell— (this  being  true  of  the 
more  mature  animal  only).  4th.  That  the  form  of  the  animal  and  of  its 
parts  offers  no  concordance  or  analogy  with  the  shell.  5th.  That  the  shell 
IS  too  opake  to  have  permitted  the  influence  of  light  in  the  development  of 
the  coloured  pigment  in  the  mantle  of  the  cephalopod  of  the  argonaut — 
6th.  That  it  is  very  far  from  being  true  that  the  argonaut-sliell  possesses 
the  flexibility  and  elasticity  requisite  to  harmonize  with  the  locomotive  and 
respiratory  movements  of  the  animal.    7th.  That  the  animal  suffers  no  ap- 

1>earance  of  inconvenience  when  deprived  of  its  shell.    8th.  That  a  cepha- 
opod  has  been  discovered  in  the  Sicilian  seas  like  that  which  inhabits  the 
argonaut,  but  without  a  shell. 

« *With  respect  to  the  first  six  of  these  statements,  it  need  only  to  be  ob- 
served that  they  are  abundantly  disproved  by  the  series  of  specimens  now 
on  the  table. 


"Voyage  dans  I'Amerique  Meridionale,  Melius jues,  p.  10. 
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<* 'As  to  the  seventh  statement,  its  value  will  be  manifest,  when  the  ac 
count  given  bv  Mr.  Crancb,  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  carefully  analysed 
and  considered.  Mr.  Cranch's  observations,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Leach,  amount 
simply  to  this: — ^*When  the  oephalopod  (Argonauta  Aiaiw,  Solander,  or 
Ocytkoe  Cranchii,  Leach)  was  acljiering,with  Uie  wla  retracted,  to  the  side 
of  the  vessel  of  sea-water  in  which  it  was  placed,  the  shell  could  be  rejioT> 
ed ; '  in  other  words,  there  was  no  muscular  adhesion.  '  In  this  state  of 
captivity  some  of  the  cephalopods  lost  the  power  of  retaining  hold  of  the 
shell ;  one  which  had  thus  len  its  shell  lived  several  hours,  and  showed  no 
desire  to  return.' 

'*  *Now  had  the  Ocytkoe  been  a  parasite, — supposing  that  it  had  ever  be- 
fore obtained  its  shell  by  placing  its  body  in  one  ready-made, — and  had  it 
been  in  the  habit  of  repeating  this  act  during  its  whole  period  of  growth, 
as  it  must  have  done  to  produce  the  concordance  in  size  which  the  obser- 
vations of  Poll,  Prevost,  Madame  Power,  and  myself,  establish  as  a  general 
fact; — ^then  the  probability  would  have  been  greater  that  the  cephalopod 
would  have  returned  to,  and  so  manoeuvred  as  to  regain  possession  of,  its 
shell :  the  observation  of  such  a  fact  would  have  told  as  stronglv  for  the 
parasitic  theory  as  the  phaenomena  witnessed  by  Mr.  Crancb  testify,  in  my 
opinion,  against  it.  I  nave  repeated  Mr.  Cranch's  experiment  wiUi  a  true 
parasite, — ^the  common  hermit-crab  of  our  coasts ;  ana  I  would  invite  any 
naturalist  to  remove  a  parasitic  Pagurus  from  its  shell,  and  place  it,  with  the 
empty  shell,in  a  basin  of  sea-water, and  see  whether  the  parasite  will  manifest 
no  desire  to  return  his  body  into  its  accustomed  hiding  place.  In  my  experi- 
ments, the  Pagums  lost  no  time  in  regaining  possession  of  its  shell.  As 
Mr.  Cranch's  argonaut  survived  four  hours  wiUiout  showing  the  least  dispo- 
sition to  return  to  its  shell,  instead  of  concluding  therefrom  that  it  had  stol- 
en it,  I  infer  that  such  a  mode  of  acquiring  a  shell  was  totally  foreign  to 
its  instincts  and  economy, 

^  *  Madame  Power  states  that  the  constant  result  of  depriving  the  ^argo- 
naut of  its  shell,  is  a  gradual  loss  of  vital  power,  and  ultimate  death  within 
a  few  hours  at  furthest.  The  experiment  of  M.  Sander  Rang  was  followed 
by  the  same  result 

'*  'With  respect  to  the  eighth  statement,  I  must  say  that  the  weakness  of 
the  side  of  the  question  advocated  by  M.  de  Blainvule  is  clearly  betrayed 
by  the  dubious  notice  of  the  Ocytkoe  by  M.  Rafinesque  having  b^n  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  parasitic  theory  in  the  disguise  of  an  established  fact. 
M.  Rang*  informs  us,  that  the  entire  description  of  the  much  talked-of 
Ocytkoe^  9^  given  by  its  discoverer,  is  as  follows : — ^'Appendices  tentacu- 
laires  au  nombre  de  huit,  les  deux  superieures  ailes  interieurement,  a  su- 
^oirs  interieurs,  pedoncles,  reunis  par  I'ailelaterale,  sans  aucnne  membrane 
a  leur  base.'  Aiid  amongst  other  just  observations  on  the  inadequacy  of 
this  meager  indication,  to  the  support  of  the  theory  that  the  cephalopod  of 
the  argonaut  naturally  existed  wiuiout  its  diell,  and  was  identical  with  the 
Ocytkoe  of  Rafinesque,  M.  Rang  adds  that  the  description  of  the  Ocytkoe 
above  cited  is  equally  applicable  to  any  of  the  species  of  Octopus  to  which 
M.  Ferussac  has  applied  the  term  '  Viliferes* 

^ '  I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  arguments  for  the  parasitism  of 
the  cephalopod  of  the  argonaut,  founded  by  M.  de  Blainville  on  undoubt- 
ed or  admissible  facts.  The  fiist  of  these  arguments  reposes  on  the  oflen- 
repeatcd  statement  of  the  absence  of  any  organ  for  muscular  adhesion  in 
the  cephalopod  of  the  argonaut  I  confess,  that  when  I  discovered  the  ce- 
phalopod of  the  Nautilus  to  be  fixed  to  its  sheU  by  two  strong  musdes,  and 

*  Gucrin's  Magazin,  p.  31. 
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that  the  corresponding  nmscles  in  the  argonaut  were  rery  feebly  developed, 
and  lost  in  the  mantle,  the  absence  of  analogy  between  the  two  ceohalo- 
pods  inclined  me,  in  1832,  to  consider  as  probable  the  parasitic  tneory ; 
subsequently,  however,  the  consideration  of  the  absence  of  muscular  adhe- 
sion in  the  Carinariay  and  of  any  adhesion  at  all  in  the  Annelidet  which 
secrete  shells,  deprived  this  argument  of  much  of  its  force. 

'* '  Secondly,  M.  de  Blainville  observes  that  '  the  muscular  integument 
of  the  body  of  the  cephalopod  is  not  thinner  than  that  of  the  naked  species, 
contrary  to  that  which  exists  in  all  conchyliferous  molluscs.'  But  what 
mollusc,  we  may  ask,  has  its  whole  body  covered  with  a  shell  so  delicate,  so 
transparent,  so  flexible  and  elastic,  as  is  the  shell  of  the  living  argonaut?* 

** '  The  dorsal  border  of  the  mantle  is  not  free,'  observes  M.  de  Blainville. 
Granted :  and  this  would  be  undoubtedly  strong  proof  that  the  cephalopod 
of  Uie  argonaut  did  not  secrete  its  shell,  if  it  were  not  provided  with  other 
organs  for  the  purpose.  In  the  nearly  nautilus,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
has  no  veliferous  arms,  the  dorsal  border  of  the  mantle  is  so  produced  that 
it  can  be  extended  from  the  involuted  spire,  which  it  habitually  covers, 
over  the  whole  exterior  of  the  shell,  just  as  the  argonaut  invests  its  shell 
with  the  transparent  films  of  the  dorsal  pair  of  arms :  the  analogy  between 
these  two  testaceous  cephalopods  is  nerrect,  as  regards  their  relative  posi- 
tion to  the  shell,  but  does  not  extena  to  their  organs  of  secreting  or  of  ad- 
hering to  the  shell.3 

<*  <  The  animal  does  not  occupy  the  posterior  part  of  its  shell.  This  I 
have  ranged  in  the  category  of  false  facts,  because  the  statement  is  only 
applicable  to  the  young  animal.  But  granting  it  were  true,  as  well  might 
we  argue  the  Helix  decollata  to  be  a  parasite,  because  it  does  not,  like  Juo- 
j^iM,  retain  and  fill  with  shelly  secretion  the  deserted  spire  of  its  shells ; 
or  that  Magiltu  was  a  parasite  because  it  did  not  secrete  iepta  at  reg^ilar 
distances,  like  the  NautUuSy  or  vice  versA^  as  argue  the  argonaut  to  be  a 
parafflte  because  it  fills  its  vacated  spire  with  mucus  and  with  eggs.' 

*'  Finally,  Mr.  Owen  proceeded  to  state  in  detail  the  points  which  still 
remained  to  be  elucidated  in  the  natural  history  of  this  most  interesting 
mollusc.  Among  other  experiments  he  suggested  that  the  young  argonaut 
should  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  velated  arms,  and  preserved  in  a  marine 
vivarium,  with  the  view  to  determine  the  influence  which  such  mutilation 
might  have  on  the  future  growth  of  the  shell :  but  in  proposing  further  ex- 
periments,  and  while  admitting  that  the  period  of  the  first  fonnation  of  the 
shell  yet  remained  to  be  determined,  Mr.  Owen  stated  that  he  regarded  the 
facts  already  ascertained  to  be  decisive  in  proof  that  the  cephalopod  of  the 
argonaut  was  the  true  fabricator  of  its  shell." 


"  M.  d'Orbigny  truly  states,  "  Les  coquilles  de  I  Argonaut  n'ont  pas  la 
contexture  vitreuse  des  carinaires  et  des  atlantes ;  elles  sout,  au  contraire, 
demi-comees,  flexibles ;  et  nous  n*en  trouvons  Tanalogue  dans  aucun  autre 
des  mollusques." — Loc.  cit.  p.  11. 

*"  Messrs.  de  Blainville  and  Gray  conceive  me  to  be  in  error  in  the  po- 
sition I  have  assigned  to  the  pearly  nautilus  in  its  shell,  but  their  argu- 
ments on  this  point  are  based  on  the  same  hasty  generalization  that  has  led 
to  the  hypothesis  of  the  parasitism  of  the  argonaut.  Judging  from  the  ana- 
logies which  have  been  cited  in  support  of  their  views,  it  would  have  been 
equally  reasonable  to  have  called  in  question  the  accuracy  of  the  relative 
position  which  I  have  assigned  to  the  soft  parts  of  Terebrahda  and  Orbi' 
cula,  viz.,  with  the  ventral  surface  applied  to  one  valve,  and  the  dorsal  sur. 
face  to  the  other,  because  in  tlie  lamellibranchiate  bivalves  one  valve  cor- 
responds to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left,  side  of  the  animal. 
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Art.  II. — Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  the  South  East  of  Dorset- 
shire.   By  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  A.M.,  F.G.S. 

(Continued  from  page  401). 

Having  taken  up  thus  much  space  with  the  pebbles  contain* 
ed  in  the  conglomerate,  I  now  proceed  with  an  examination 
of  the  western  side  of  Studland  Bay^  and  shall  follow  the 
course  of  the  shore  northwards. 

From  the  end  of  the  chalk  the  cliff  continues  a  little  far- 
ther to  the  west,  but  in  a  recess  or  nook  more  backward  than 
the  general  direction  of  the  chalk,  where  the  beds  composing 
it  are  nearly  altogether  hidden  by  an  accumulation  of  fallen 
masses,  ana  a  profusion  of  vegetation,  which,  however,  is  de- 
cidedly such  as  to  mark  a  chalky  substratum.  Indeed,  chalk- 
plants  are  there  in  great  abundance  and  perfection ;  so  that 
we  may  conclude  that  the  surface  of  the  chalk  is  not  much 
obscured  by  other  soils.  At  22  paces,  however,  from  the 
chalk,  there  is  a  mottled  clay  under  the  cliffs — and  at  82  pa- 
ces beyond,  the  east  and  west  line  terminates. 

The  following  measurement  will  give  the  character  of  the 
cliff  from  the  nook  where  the  junction  of  the  plastic  clay  beds 
and  the  chalk  cliffs  takes  place. 

73  paces,  path  up  the  cliff,  (white  sand), 
boat-house.    (Wkite  sand), 
yellow  sand  at  bottom  of  cliff, 
road. 

crack  through  the  cliff  from  W.  to  E. 
gate. 

yellow  clay  begins, 
end  of  clay, 
blue  clay. 

end  of  clay.  (Cave  in  the  sand  above), 
red  sand. 
Red  Rock  end. 

In  the  above  enumeration,  where  no  mention  is  made,  the 
intermediate  substance  is  sand  of  various  degrees  of  harcbess, 
and  changing  from  white  and  yellow  to  red  and  brown. 

The  clays  also  and  sands  all  rise  from  under  each  other, 
being  stratified  at  an  angle  of  about  24*^,  dipping  to  the  north. 
At  station  4  there  is  a  layer  of  chalk,  embedded  in  earth  and 
sand,  apparently  a  natural  deposit,  immediately  over  the  sea 
beach  (which  consists  of  chalk-flints  and  masses  of  ferrugin- 
ous sand  rock),  but  I  am  unable  to  account  for  it,  as  it  does 
not  look  like  an  accidental  or  a  designed  accumulation  of  arti- 
ficial materials,  but  like  a  natural  one. 


Station  No.    1, 

73  pac( 

2, 

87    „ 

3, 

108     „ 

4, 

124     „ 

6, 

141     ., 

6, 

132    „ 

7, 

100    „ 

8, 

28    „ 

9, 

17    » 

10, 

20    „ 

11. 

22    „ 

12, 

23    „ 

13, 

23—24 

The  following  diagram  (fig.  50)   ithows  (he  appearance  of 
the  coast,  and  ihe  localitiee  mentioned  in  the  preceding  mea- 


],  Cliilk.  a,  Htnd.  3.  CoimlonicTmu,  buF4  sn  ucbeil  iiDD  itoae.  4.  BDU-hoaH. 

t,  tUuud  tKscb  r  0,  Baiineli'iiitlnglu  SluiUidd.  T,  R»l  Rodi  end.  8,  Clay, 

yellDw  sftDd,  motUed  ■bid,  fefTugiiiDui  flBnd,  bHglit  nd  utd  ydlovr  tud. 

At  B  and  C,  fig.  50,  (stations  5  and  6  of  the  enumeration) 
— also  marked  in  the  map  between  C  and  Bed  Rock  end, — 
the  arrows  point  ont  the  occurrence  of  two  cracks  through  the 
cliffs,  up  which  there  is  entrance  to  the  village  of  Studland. 
The  appearance  of  these  cracks  fi-ora  the  beach,  and  also  from 
the  sea  off  Old  Harry,  is  shown  in  figs.  51  and  52.  It  is  very 
evident  that  they  are  not  mere  excavations  of  the  sajid,  hut 
produced  hy  the  action  which  caused  the  inclination  of  the 
beds. 


CiB^  In  Uh  Btoduid  eul-difli. 


Now,  that  marked  C  is  the  outlet  of  a  deep  ravine  which 
traverses  the  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  and  in  the  bottom  of  which 
in  winter,  nms  a  little  etrcam  of  water,  which  finds  its  way 
through  it  to  the  sea.  But  this  stream  has  not  excavated  the 
openings,  which  must  have  been  produced  by  a  rent  of  great 
violence,  as  the  banks  are  nearly  pcqtendicidar,  and  the  top 
not  much  wider  than  the  bottom.  It  is  tlie  firEl  of  the  four 
similar  rents,  which  occur  along  tliis  shore,  and  which  are  of 
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precisely  the  same  character  as  the  chines  of  the  coast  be- 
yond Poole  Head,  and  of  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  al- 
though of  less  importance  as  a  feature  of  landscape. 

There  is  another  feature  also  which  marks  the  character  of 
these  cracks,  as  well  as  the  chines, — they  are  all  vertical  on 
the  side  opposite  the  chalk.  The  other,  which  is  in  the  sup- 
posed line  of  descent  from  the  chalk,  slopes  to  the  crack. — 
Thus  the  slope  at  Studland  is  to  the  north ;  that  on  the  coast 
of  Poole  Bay  to  the  east:  this  exactly  agrees  with  theory. 

At  the  approach  to  the  termination  of  the  cliff,  known  as 
the  Red  Rock,  the  sands  assume  a  lively  yellow  and  red  colour, 
closely  resembling  those  of  Alum  Bay,  and  are  mottled  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  the  thickness  of  the  beds  being  about  25  feet. 
Mr.  Lyell  has  mentioned  ^'concentric  stains"  upon  these 
sands,  '^  exactly  imitating  the  transverse  and  oblique  sections 
of  trunks  of  trees." — (G.  T.  ii.  283).  These,  however,  are  not 
mere  '  stainsj  but  were  produced  by  different-coloured  parti- 
cles of  sand  evidently  collected  around  a  nucleus,  just  as  they 
might  be  formed  roimd  a  stone,  or  any  other  smaU  object,  on 
the  present  sea-beach,'  and  are  a  portion  of  the  solid  sub- 
stance of  the  rock  itself,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  hard- 
ening of  the  collected  sand.  The  stratification  is  very  perfect, 
but  the  rock  (for  such  it  may  be  called)  has  been  subjected 
to  some  afler-action,  since  the  consolidation  of  the  beds ;  for 
the  strata  are  traversed  by  lines  in  an  opposite  direction, 
which  divide  the  rock  (without  separation)  into  superficial 
paraUelograms ;  these  lines  ranging  through  the  '  concentric' 
curves,  and  occasionally  exhibiting,  on  a  minute  scale,  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  fault, — or  rather,  perhaps,  of  a  shifted  mi- 
neral vein.  In  figs.  53,  53  a,  53  i,  53  c,  without  attending 
very  minutely  to  the  picturesque  or  proportional  effect,  1  have 
represented  the  bedding  lines  and  joints ;  and  below,  one  of 
the  shifts  or  faults,  which  occurs  just  above  the  opening  hol- 
lowed by  the  sea,  together  with  some  of  the  concentric  curves 
and  a  fault  in  the  sand-rock,  near  the  church  at  Studland. 


*  All  sandstones,  of  wbatever  geological  age,  exhibit  similar  concentric 
curves.  In  the  new  red  this  is  particularly  exemplified,  and  as  one  good 
example  is  sufficient,  I  would  mention  the  columns  of  the  porticoes  of  that 
very  magnificent  building,  the  Custom-house  at  Liverpool,  which  striking, 
ly  illustrate  the  subject  The  rock  from  which  they  are  built  was  quarried 
near  the  town.  So  also  the  old  red  sand-stone,  and  the  grey-wacke,  occa- 
sionally show  equally  striking  examples.  Various  instances  of  curves  which 
were  produced  round  a  nucleus,  are  traceable  in  the  stones  quarried  for 
pavement  or  building  materials  in  Shropshire,  Hereford  and  Monmouth- 
shire, and  may  be  well  seen  in  the  pavement  at  Ludlow  and  Leominster, 
especially  in  Church  street  in  the  latter  town. 


I,  Cara.  i.  Tuba. 


Doubk  itaill  in 

JoidU  u  e.  Bg. 


The  shore  is  strewed  with  fallen  masses  of  the  rock,  which 
are  exceedingly  hard ;  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  sand  throughout  nearly  all  the  cliff,  for  inscriptions 
made  in  1809,  were  qnite  fresh  and  perfect  in  1837  ;  so  that 
it  does  not  decay  rapidly  from  atmospheric  causes.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  Red  Kock,  and  in  the  fallen  masses,  there 
are  a  great  number  of  cylindrical  tubes,  corresponding,  as  Mr. 
Lyell  observes,  with  those  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Sussex, 
but  of  which  he  oifers  no  explanation.  They  are,  certainly, 
extremely  curious,  but  I  think  the  circumstance  is  capable  of 
solution.  On  turning  round  the  end  of  the  Red  R«ck,  which 
projects  a  little  beyond  the  rest  of  the  coast,  the  surface  of 
the  cliff,  in  a  comer  facing  the  north,  is  seen  perforated  by 
these  tubes,  many  of  them  of  enormous  length,  and  all  tra- 
versing the  rock,  not  perpendicular  to  the  strata,  but  to  the 
horizon.  In  two  or  three  instances,  these  tubes  occur  in  a 
sort  of  groove  (fig.  54),  which  descends  the  whole  cliff;  and 
on  examining  them,  the  interior  is  found  to  be.  coated  with  a 
hard  oxidized  crust,  the  sand  on  each  side  appearing  as  if  it 
had  been  sucked  downwards  towards  the  tubes.     It  would, 
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tliGDce,  appear,  that  they  were  produced  by  the  action  of  wa- 
ter, probably  rain  water,  which  had  filtered  down  and  through 
the  Band  when  soAer,  and  coated  the  surface  of  its  channel 
with  minute  particles  of  iron  washed  out  of  the  sand.  I  am 
not  altogether  theorising  here,  for  on  examining,  last  winter, 
a  cutting  made  through  Booker's  Hill,  near  Lytchett,  (where 
the  strata  are  plastic  clay  sands),  I  found  that  the  rain  had 
dripped  down  the  surface  of  the  banks  of  the  new  road,  and 
had  entangled  in  its  descent  particles  of  sand,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  hare  formed  tubes  exactly  similar  to  those  at  Studland, 
through  which  (of  course,  near  the  surface  of  the  section)  the 
water  bad  run  away  without  spreading.  I  cannot  but  con- 
jecture, therefore,  (hat  such  was  the  origin  of  the  lubes  at 
Studland,  though  their  date  must  have  been  long  prior  to  the 
present  order  of  things,  yet,  clearly,  since  the  rock  had  as- 
sumed its  present  inclined  position.  If  this  explanation  be 
held  insufficient,  we  must  llien  have  recourse  to  electrical 
agency,  and  it  might  be  easy  to  find  traces  of  minute  veins 
which  seem  to  have  traversed  the  rock,  and  which  would  jus- 
tify the  belief  of  some  electrical  or  magnetic  influence  subse- 
quent to,  or  contemporaneous  with,  the  mechanical  changes 
that  have  affected  it.  Only,  in  this  case,  however  similar  the 
tubes  may  be  to  tbe/ulyorifes  which  are  formed  by  lightning 
in  the  sands  of  Prussia,  the  vertical  direction  of  the  tubes 
would  not  accord  with  that  of  the  supposed  electric  veins  and 
threads,  and  it  seems  scarcely  probable  that  such  a  develop- 
ment of  electrical  agency  should  hare  taken  place,  either 
here  or  at  Shanklin.  On  tlie  whole,  therefore,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  that  these  cylindrical  tubes  are  merely  rain-cban- 
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nels.  ■  The  spot  where  they  so  thickly  occur  is  represented 
by  the  letter  A,  at  the  extremity  of  the  cliff  in  the  following 
section  (fig.  55),  and  the  continuation  of  which  is  seen  in  fig. 
56. 


From  the  Bed  Book  to  the  Prerentiye  Station. 


Oft 


38  >  ftojMtc^f    ni 


12L       Jt 

■4^ 


1,  Bed  Book.— Tellow  sandstone  rook.  9,  Bed  sand  rock.  3,  Bed  clay  and  sand. 

4,  Indigo  day,  with  lignite,  28  tet  6,  Yellow  sands  and  days. 

Fault. 


I,  Band  una. 


S,  Bavine. 


3,  Clay  and  yellow  sand.  4,  Chalk  Downs. 


6,  TeUbw  sand  and  sandrtone.'  6,  PreventiTO  house. 

The  hearing  indicated  by  the  arrow  is  S.  W.  by  W. 


1  The  cylindrical  tubes  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  capable  of  being  separated 
from  the  green  sand  in  which  they  occur,  but  the  tubes  of  Studland  can- 
not  be  separated ;  they  are  evidenUy  portions  of  the  sand-rock  itself,  where- 
as the  Isle  of  Wight  tubes  appear  to  be  casts  of  some  vegetable  body. — 
Such  also  appears  to  be  the  case  with  certain  calcareous  tubes  in  the  Main 
Island  of  the  Bermudas.  These,  however,  occur  in  beds  of  blown  sand, 
and  owe  their  calcareous  incrustation  to  the  infiltration  of  water,  bringing 
down  calcareous  matter  with  it.  '*  The  calcareous  tubes,"  says  Lieut  Nel- 
son, **  are  very  generally  found  throughout  the  islands,  apparently  aggre- 
gated around  grass  or  small  roots,  as  nuclei,  which  have  subsequently  de- 
cayed.  They  have  almost  always  an  earthy  matter  runnin|r  down  the  axis. 
Beds,  nay  stiata,  of  these  tubular  deposits,  may  be  found  m  various  parts, 
as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tobacco  Bay,  near  St  George's,  and  in  the 
bank  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Harris'  Bay,  where  the  cliffs  commence ; 
though  nowhere  to  such  an  extent  as  at  Ireland  Island,  between  Bombay 
and  the  south-west  point,  where  the  stratum  is  about  four  feet  thick*  and 
corresponds  to  a  similar  formation  on  Skinner's  or  Tate's  Island. 

"  The  cliffs  to  the  westward  of  Elbow  Bay  are  curiously  perforated  to  a 
great  extent  by  similar  tubular  holes ;  but  they  are  there  detached  from  each 
oiluir^  and  are  generally  vertical  and  much  larger?^ — On  the  Geology  of  the 
Bermudas;  by  R.  J.  Nelson,  Esq.  Lieut  R.E.  in  G.  T.  y.  101.  The  lat- 
ter example  best  suits  the  case  of  the  Studland  tubes. 

Vol.  III.— No.  33.  n.  s.         3  a 
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The  composition  of  the  beds  is  shown  on  the  diagrams. — 
The  upper  part  of  the  cliff  contains,  in  the  red  sand,  which  is 
various  in  hue,  and  very  thin  bedded,  nodules  of  white  pipe- 
clay, which  were  evidently  washed  thither  from  a  lower  or 
distant  bed,  during  the  formation  of  the  upper  beds  They 
are  all  water-worn,  and  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  nine- 
pound  shot ;  the  joints  of  the  rock  have  passed  through  them 
as  constituent  portions  of  the  mass,  but  there  is  an  ochreous 
deposit  of  a  brighter  hue  round  their  outline,  as  if  the  parti- 
cles of  iron  in  the  depositing  water,  in  settUng,  aggregated 
round  them.  Such  examples  as  these  explain  the  formation 
of  the  darker  lines  in  sand-stone  rocks. 

Respecting  the  lignite  bed  (4  in  fig.  55)  which  occurs  here 
in  connection  with  red  sand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  well 
represents  the  character  of  all  the  lignite  beds  in  the  district, 
— the  enveloping  substance  being  an  unctuous  indigo-colored 
clay  when  moist,  and  drying  to  a  brown  black, — the  particles 
of  wood  then  appearing  as  if  they  had  been  charred.  They 
are  extremely  minute,  and  seem  to  be  the  relics  of  some 
aquatic  plant  or  JuncuSy  together  with  the  bark  and  seed-ves- 
sels of  a  species  of  pine,  but  it  is  frequently  impossible  to 
detect  a  portion  sufficiently  large  to  discover  to  what  it  actu- 
ally belonged.  A  similar  bed  on  the  other  side  of  Poole  Bay, 
not  far  from  Bourne  Mouth,  I  found  to  contain  the  seed-ves- 
sels and  wood  of  a  pine.  Here  the  masses  of  fallen  clay  and 
sand  have  heaped  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  debris  along 
the  base  of  the  cliffs,  and  ftirze-bushes  and  sand  occupy  the 
space  intermediate  between  it  and  the  entrance  to  Studland, 
which  is  by  a  road  that  passes  up  another,  though  smaller, 
rent  in  the  cliff,  on  each  side  of  which  there  are  good  trans- 
verse sections  of  the  beds  of  sand  traversed  by  faults,  and 
strata-lines,  and  joints,  on  a  small  but  very  instructive  scale. 
From  this  rent  to  another,  just  238  paces  more  to  the  north- 
west, the  cliffs  of  sand  are  obscured  by  vegetation,  and  are 
defended  below  by  a  wide  beach,  occupied  by  the  beginning 
of  the  dunes  or  sand-hills,  which  stretch  across  to  the  entrance 
of  Poole  Harbour,  and  on  the  other  side  of  that  entrance,  as 
far  as  Poole  Head.  Of  these  hills  of  blown  sand,  mention 
will  be  made  in  the  proper  place. 


(Toht  eonUHued.) 
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Art.  III. — On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Lamellihranchiate  Conchi/erout 
AninuUs,    By  Robert  Garner,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

(Continued  from  Page  304.) 
REPRODUCTIVE  SYSTEM. 

Reproduction  in  these  animals  was  supposed,  by  some  of 
the  ancient  naturalists,  to  take  place  by  a  spontaneous  gene- 
ration, without  the  existence  of  ova :  but  this  idea  has  now 
been  justly  exploded.  Some  modem  naturalists  have  main- 
tained, that  amongst  bivalve  species,  some  individuals  are 
male  and  others  female.  Leuwenhoek'  inferred  this,  as  did 
also  M.M.  Prevost  and  Dumas  ;^  and  that  the  ova  of  the  fe- 
male, after  their  rejection,  required  to  be  fecundated  by  the 
fluid  of  the  male.  Mery '  supposes  the  existence  of  male  and 
female  organs  in  every  indiviaual,  but  that  an  union  of  two 
individuals  is  required  for  impregnation.  But  there  appears 
every  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  indi- 
viduals, as  to  sex,  and  that  the  ova  are  discharged  from  the 
ovaries  in  a  state  fit  to  develope,  without  the  necessity  of  the 
contact  of  any  vivifying  fluid ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they 
are  fecundated  before  they  leave  the  ovaries,  by  testes  which 
must  be  conjoined  with  those  organs.  No  distinct  male  or- 
gans appear  to  be  present  Perhaps  Home,^  who  mentions 
their  existence,  has  mistaken  the  excretory  organs  for  them, 
as  have  many  other  anatomists.  From  what  the  author  has 
observed  in  the  Modiola  and  Mytili^  he  believes  that  the  or- 
gans called  ovaria  do,  at  certain  periods,  secrete  the  seminal 
fluid,  which  impregnates  the  ova  contained  in  them,  and  is 
then  discharged  as  an  excretion  by  the  oviducts. 

These  ovaries  are  always  voluminous,  containing  immense 
numbers  of  ova.^  They  are  not  always  circumscribed,  but 
their  ramifications  vegetate,  as  it  were,  into  different  parts  of 
the  body.  Though  two  oviducts  are  developed,  the  ovaria 
are  not  always  distinct  from  each  other,  and  sometimes,  as  in 
the  Pecteriy  all  the  ova  appear  to  be  discharged  by  one  ovi- 
duct alone.  When  the  foot  is  imperfectly  developed,  the  ova 
at  certain  periods  are  seen  to  distend  the  mantle,  as  in  Myti- 
lusy  Modiolay  LithodomuSy  Hiatella^  &c.  In  the  oyster  they 
are  found  externally  on  each  side  of  the  liver,  and  also  form 

'  Arcana  Nature.  *  Annales  des  Sci.  Nat  vol.  vi. 

'  Mem.  Acad.  Sciences.  1701.  *  Lectures  on  Comp.  Anatomy. 

'  Poll  says  the  ovaries  of  a  single  oyster  contain  1  ;200,000  ova. 
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a  triangular  process,  situated  between  the  muscle  and  the 
branchta.  This  last  is  the  part  we  see  alone  developed  in 
the  Pecten  and  Spondylus.  When  the  foot  is  large,  the  ofoa 
are  contained  in  it,  and  do  not  extend  into  the  other  parts. — 
The  orifices  of  the  short  oviducts  vary  in  situation,  but  are 
always  in  connection  with  the  excretory  organs,  as  has  been 
mentioned  above.  In  the  oyster,  according  to  Home,  they 
open  under  the  mouth, '  but  in  the  Anomia  they  open  farther 
back,  between  the  hranchiiB,  In  Cardiumy  Soleny  PholaSy 
Psammobia^  Mactra,  Venusy  Venerupisy  Mya  and  many 
others,  they  open  by  papilla  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot 
into  the  excretory  organs.  In  UntOy  Modioloy  MytiluSy  Id- 
thodomuSy  Hiatellay  and  some  others  perhaps,  the  orifices  of 
the  eviducts  do  not  open  into  these  organs,  and  are  more  or 
less  distant  from  their  outlets.  The  ratio  of  these  differences 
appears  to  be  the  situation  of  the  ovaries.  The  ovaries  are 
scarcely  visible  at  some  periods :  when  developed,  they  often 
present  an  agreeable  arborescent  appearance.  The  animals, 
in  such  a  state,  are  considered  in  season  as  articles  of  food.  ^ 
The  ova  leave  the  oviducts  at  different  periods  of  the  year  in 
different  species ;  this  however  generally  takes  place  in  spring 
or  at  the  commencement  of  summer.  Poli  asserts  that  some 
species  discharge  their  ova  more  than  once  in  the  year.  The 
ova  are  contained  in  the  orariay  enveloped  by  membranes, 
each  of  which  contains  several.  At  an  uncertain  time  before 
their  discharge,  a  milky  fluid  makes  its  appearance  in  the  ova- 
ries, and  is  itself  ejected  from  the  oviducts  some  time  before 
the  ejection  of  the  ova.  When  this  fluid,  which  is  often  of  a 
light  pink  colour,  is  examined  with  a  lens,  it  is  seen  to  con- 
sist of  minute  oval  bodies,  not  more,  perhaps,  than  the  four 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch  long,  swimming  in  a  fluid,  and 
having  a  very  perceptible  motion.  With  a  lens  of  upwards 
of  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  focus,  these  appear  simply  oval 
bodies,  without  appendages  of  any  sort.  Minute  species  of 
Vibrio  abound  in  this  fluid,  and  these,  becoming  entangled 
with  the  oval  bodies,  sometimes  give  the  latter  the  appear- 
ance of  having  appendages.^     Before  the  appearance  of  this 

>  Home,  Croonian  Lecture. 

'  It  is  extraordinary  that  muscles  should  have  a  poisonous  effect  on  some 
persons  at  certain  times,  whilst  occasionally  they  may  eat  them  with  impu- 
nity ;  and  other  persons  will  partake  of  the  muscles  which  appear  so  perni- 
cious in  certain  states  of  the  system,  without  any  bad  effects.  It  appears 
to  be  quite  unknown  to  what  this  pernicious  property  may  be  owing ;  it  has 
often  caused  death.  See  Orfila,  Moehring,  Rondeau,  Burrows,  and  Fodere. 

3  Thouirh  the  author  calls  in  question  the  facts  recorded  by  such  observ- 
ers as  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas,  with  considerable  hesitation,  he  is  inclin- 
ed to  think,  with  M.  Raspail,  that  they  have  mistaken  the  vibratile  parts  of 
other  organs  for  seminal  animalcules  in  these  animals. 
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fluid  the  ova  are  small,  they  soon,  however,  from  its  influence, 
enlarge,  and  the  vitellus  becomes  coloured  by  the  secretion. 
The  ova  are  of  different  figures  in  different  species.  In  the 
Unio  they  are  round,  about  the  seventieth  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, consisting  of  a  firm  shell,  containing  a  colourless  fluid, 
in  which  swims  a  globular  yolk.  A  more  transparent  spot  is 
seen  on  the  yolk ;  this  appears  to  become  prominent,  to  en- 
large, and  to  be  developed  into  the  young  muscle. 

A  remarkable  difference  exists  in  bivalves  as  to  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  ova  when  ejected  from  the  oviducts.  In  the  gene- 
rality they  are  immediately  discharged  from  all  further  coji- 
nection  with  the  parent,  along  with  the  respired  water  &c. — 
In  a  few  species  the  ova^  escaping  from  the  oviducts,  remain 
for  a  time  in  the  spaces  left  in  the  interior  of  the  branchics 
(oviducts  of  Home)  by  the  want  of  apposition  in  the  mem- 
branes which  form  them.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Unio  and 
Anodonta^  in  which  the  ova  may  be  found  for  several  months 
in  the  external  branchim  after  leaving  the  ovariay  distending 
these  organs  in  a  remarkable  manner.  It  is  curious  that  they 
are  never  found  in  the  internal  brancki(Bj  ^  along  the  edge  of 
which  they  may  be  seen  to  be  conveyed,  enveloped  in  mucus, 
from  the  oviducts  to  the  openings  which  are  the  posterior  ter- 
minations of  the  internal  interbranchial  spaces.  They  are 
not  found  in  these  organs  after  the  approach  of  spring,  being 
dischai'ged  by  the  anal  orifice.  In  the  ova^  taken  from  the 
branchite  at  different  periods,  we  find  different  appearances. 
In  some  we  see  merely  the  cicatricula  described  above,  up- 
on the  yolk ;  in  others  we  see  the  yolk  disappearing  between 
the  valves  of  the  animal,  and  becoming  smidler  and  of  a  reti- 
culated appearance  on  its  superficies.  It  is  in  this  stage  that 
the  rotation  of  the  embryo  within  its  ovumy  which  has  often 
been  noticed,  may  be  witnessed.  The  rotation  varies  in  quick- 
ness ;  perhaps,  when  most  lively,  there  are  seven  or  eight 
volutions  in  a  minute.  The  valves  are  developed,  and  the 
animal  has  the  power  of  opening  and  shutting  them  before  it 
leaves  the  shell.  At  length  the  ova  crack,  and  the  young 
muscles  are  found  free  in  Uie  branchite  adhering  by  a  byssus.  * 
These  have  been  considered  to  be  merely  parasitical  animals 
by  Kathke,  who  makes  of  them  a  new  genus  under  the  name 


1  Bojanus  says  be  has  found  tbem  in  the  internal  branckitB,  In  a  valu- 
able and  learned  paper  by  Blainville  (Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  vol.  xiv.),  tbe  author 
gives  an  account  of  all  tbat  bas  been  done  as  to  the  anatomy  of  tbe  gene- 
rative organs  of  bivalves ;  and  of  tbat  paper,  as  well  as  of  tbe  Bibliograpby 
in  the  Malacologie,  tbe  author  bas  avuled  himself. 

9  Called  umbilical  vessels  by  Koelreuter  and  Mangili. 
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of  Glochidittm.  He  is  followed  in  this  opinion  b j  Jabobson, ' 
who  considers  their  appearance  and  structure  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  their  being  the  young  of  the  animal  in  which 
they  are  found.  The  valves  are  different  in  shape,  being  tri- 
angular, with  the  ligament  at  the  short  straight  side,  the  other 
two  sides  terminating  in  a  point,  at  which,  in  each  valve,  we 
see  a  process  of  membrane,  dentated  on  its  exterior  surface. 
Two  pointed  processes  also  appear  projecting  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  valves.  There  is  no  foot  developed,  and  the 
muscles  are  situated  on  the  dorsal  edge  of  the  valves,  and  al- 
low them  to  be  opened  to  a  great  extent.  On  inspecting  a 
very  young  Unio  we  see  the  valves  commenced  by  triangular 
nuclei^  of  the  same  shape  as  described  above  in  the  embryo ; 
and  it  is  by  the  greater  development  of  the  posterior  extremi- 
ty of  the  valves,  that  they  gain  the  form  of  the  full-grown 
muscle.  The  membranes  at  the  points  of  the  valves  may  be 
incipient  branchia  and  tentacles,  the  other  processes  are  pro- 
bably the  nuclei  of  the  teeth  of  the  valve.  Home  does  not 
seem  to  have  known  the  true  oviducts,  as  he  considers  the 
interlaminar  spaces  of  the  branchim  to  be  such.  Bojanus 
considers  the  branchite  as  uteris  or  receptacles  for  the  ova. — 
Joerg^  calls  the  internal  branchia  ovarta^  and  the  external 
ones  testes.  The  Anodonta  anatina  and  An.  cygnea  are  both 
viviparous,  as  well  as  the  UnioneSj  though  Drapamaud,^  on 
the  authority  of  Poiret,  denies  that  the  former  is  so.  In  the 
different  species  of  CycUis  we  find  from  ten  to  twenty  of  the 
young,  some  very  minute,  others  much  larger,  situated  in  the 
internal  branckite  on  each  side.  They  are  discharged  one  by 
one,  when  they  attain  about  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  oviducts,  in  the  CyclaSy  open  over  these  internal  bran- 
chiiBy  and  they  are  only  accessible  to  the  water  from  behind, 
as  are  the  external  ones  of  the  Unio.  Three  or  four  of  these 
young  animals  are  inclosed  in  a  membranous  case,  but  the 
largest  are  found  separate.  They  sometimes  also  adhere  by 
a  byssus  to  different  parts  of  the  body  of  the  parent.  Turton* 
says  that  in  the  month  of  June  he  has  found  the  old  animals 
of  the  Kellia  rubra  containing  about  twelve  perfectly  formed 
young  ones;  the  author  knows  of  no  other  instances  than 
those  mentioned,  of  vivipjirous  bivalves.  Some  species  seem 
to  employ  the  foot  for  fixing  the  ova. 

In  no  case  are  the  ova  discharged  by  the  mouth,*  or  by  the 
anus.®     Nor  is  there,  in  those  which  are  viviparous,  any  duct 

'  See  paper  by  Blainville,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  vol.  xiv. 

3  Mecliel,  Comp.  Anat.  par  Jourdain,  vol.  i.  '  Hist,  des  Mollusques. 

*  Fleming,  Brit.  Animals.  ^Treviranus,  Zeitschrift.  vol.  i. 

•  Carus,  Lehrbuch,  vol.  ii. 
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or  canal  leading  from  the  ovaria  to  the  cavities  of  the  bran- 
chuB,  Cams,  though  incorrect  in  the  opinions  formerly  pub- 
lished by  him  on  this  subject,  has,  in  another  work,  ascer- 
tained the  true  anatomy  and  functions ;  and  the  author  can 
vouch  for  his  accuracy,  as  he  has  obtained  nearly  the  same 
results. 

DISEASES  AND  PARASITICAL  ANIMALS, 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  relating  to  these 
animals  is  the  generation  of  pearls:*  the  subject  has  been 
treated  of  by  Home  and  many  other  writers.  These  calcare- 
ous concretions  appear  to  be  generally  formed  around  abor- 
tive ora^  as  was  known  to  Pliny.  The  most  beautifiil  ones 
arc  obtained  from  the  Meleagrina  margaritifera^  which  in- 
habits the  Indian  seas.  The  interior  of  this  shell  likewise 
frimishes  the  nacre,  or  mother  of  pearl.  Pearls  of  value  are 
likewise  occasionally  obtained  from  the  Unio  margaritiferay 
a  British  species.  Pearls  are  also  common  in  other  bivalves, 
as  in  the  AnodonttB^  Pholades  &c.,  but  are  never  of  any  beauty. 

Numerous  parasites  inhabit  the  bodies  of  the  Lamellibran- 
chtata.  Baer*  has  described  many  of  those  of  the  fresh 
water  species,  but  has  often  considered  vibratile  parts  of  the 
animal  to  be  such.^  His  Aspidogaster  conchicola  is  very 
common  in  the  pericardium^  secreting  organs,  &c.,  of  the 
Unio  and  Anodonta.  The  author  found  the  oraria  of  an 
Anodonta  enormously  distended  with  parasitical  ora,  which, 
ruptured,  were  each  found  to  contain  several  young  individu- 
als of  a  species  of  Distoma.  The  NummuleUa  of  Cams  ap- 
pears to  be  produced  by  the  rolling  upon  itself  of  a  branchial 
particle.  The  Peripheres  conchilis  Rpermatica  of  the  same 
author,  abounds  in  the  branchia.  Many  other  animalcules 
are  also  found.  In  the  oraria  of  another  Anodonta  the  author 
found  a  parasite  in  the  different  stages  of  its  growth.  In  the 
mature  state  its  body  is  more  or  less  cylindrical  in  shape,  but 
varying  much  at  the  will  of  the  animal ;  at  one  extremity  are 
two  long  appendages,  which  are  spiniferous  at  their  termina- 
tion, and,  in  some  individuals  have  a  row  of  round  bodies  at- 
tached to  one  side,  for  part  of  their  length ;  these  appendages 
are  contracted  with  great  rapidity,  and  are  then  very  short. 

*  Vogt,  *  De  Causa  Margariiarum,'   Nov.  Act.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  vol.  viii. 

» Nov.  Act.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  vol.  xiii.  The  autlior  has  only  seen  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  papers  of  Baer  in  the  Bull,  des  Scl  Nat.  and  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Journal. 

'Raspail,  Isis,  1827,  Sec.  See  also  Gaillon,  *  Sur  les  Animalcules  des 
Huitres,'  Mem.  Acad.  Rouen,  1820. 
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There  is  an  opening  by  a  prominent  circular  lip,  between 
these  appendages.  A  contraction  separates  the  part  on  which 
are  situated  the  opening  and  appendages  from  the  rest  of  the 
body.  There  appears  to  be  another  opening  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  animal. 


Atr.  IV. — Letter  from  S.  V.  Wood,  Esq.,  late  Curator  to  the  Ge^ 
ological  Society y  announcing  the  discovery  of  Fossil  Quadrumanous 
Remains f  near  Woodhridge,  Suffolk, 

13  Bernard  St.j  Aug.  21,  1839. 

Sir, 

Hearing  from  Mr.  Lyell  that  a  mammiferous  tooth 
had  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Wm.  Colchester,  from  a  clay-pit 
at  Kingston,  near  Woodbridge,  I  was  natimdly  desirous  of 
visiting  the  spot,  which  I  did,  not  without  a  slight  hope  of 
finding  something  more,  or  at  least,  of  inducing  a  farther 
search  to  be  undertaken.  The  bed  in  which  the  tooth  was 
found  lies  immediately  beneath  a  stratum  of  blue  clay,  which 
is  used  by  Mr.  Colchester  in  maldng  bricks;  but  as  the  digging 
and  working  are  only  carried  on  during  the  winter,  I  was 
fearful  that  little  could  be  done  before  that  period.  Hearing 
however  frx>m  one  of  the  men  that  a  heap  of  sand,  lying  near 
the  pit,  had  been  thrown  aside  from  those  beds,  I  prevailed 
on  Mr.  Colchester,  who  was  with  me,  to  employ  a  boy  to  sift 
and  search  it,  thinking  it  woidd  probably  yield  something  for 
the  trouble,  having  myself,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes, 
found  several  fishes'  teeth  upon  the  surface.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  have  since  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Colchester, 
accompanied  by  a  fossil,  of  which  the  annexed    y^i  57 

engraving  (fig.  57)  is  a  faithfiil  representation. 
The  specimen  has  been  examined  by  Mr. 
Owen,  who  has  kindly  undertaken  to  give  his 
opinion  respecting  it,  in  a  paper  to  accompa- 
ny the  present  communication. 

As  this  is  the  first  notice  of  a  quadrumanous  animal  having 
been  found  in  England,  it  is  of  great  importance  correctly  to 
ascertain  the  age  of  the  bed  to  which  it  belongs ;  the  fossil 
itself  contains  sufficient  internal  evidence  to  remove  all  doubt 
of  its  genuineness,  as  it  has  not  the  least  appearance  that  a 
recent  tooth  would  have  assumed,  conceiving  such  to  have 
been  accidentally  introduced  into  the  heap,  even  if  Mr. 
Owen's  determination  of  its  extinct  character  were  not  a  war- 
rant for  its  originality.     I  received  with  it  one  or  two  frag- 
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ments  of  bone,  not  yet  satisfactorily  identified ;  numerous 
fishes'  teeth,  of  the  genus  Lamna ;  and  a  specimen  of  Turbi- 
nolia.  The  teeth  possess  the  sharpness  of  recent  specimens, 
and  were  probably  quietly  deposited  in  their  present  locality, 
but  the  coral  has  undergone  so  much  bouldering  as  to  destroy 
its  character,  and  defy  identification. 

The  bed  whence  these  remains  were  obtained  is  a  whit- 
ish sand  beneath  a  stratum  of  tenacious  blue  clay,  situated 
by  the  side  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  from  Woodbridge,  in  a 
parish  commonly  called  Kyson.  This  clay  may  be  traced 
beneath  the  crag  not  more  than  twenty  yards  from  the  pit, 
and  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  bed  which  extends  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  of  Suffolk. — 
Sections  of  this  clay,  with  overlying  crag,  may  be  seen  at 
Sutton,  Bawdsey,  Felixstow,  &c.;  and  although,  in  all  my 
searching  for  fossils  I  have  never  been  able  to  detect  a  single 
shell  in  the  clay  deposit,  the  Septarite  which  are  dredged  up 
off  Harwich  contain  shells  that  have  been  identified  with 
those  of  the  London  clay :  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  as 
part  of  the  bed  connecting  this  clay  at  Felixstow  and  Wal- 
ton-on-the-Naze,  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  belonging  to  the 
eocene  period ;  but  at  Kyson,  which  is  one  of  the  western  li- 
mits of  the  crag,  the  beds  become  more  irregular,  and  the 
shells  are  much  comminuted ;  and  at  Hasketon,  scarcely  two 
miles  further  westward,  the  clay  assumes  a  different  charac- 
ter, being  mixed  with  the  detritus  of  the  older  rocks.  I  have 
there  picked  up  shells  of  the  Echini  filled  with  chalk.  The 
only  doubt  respecting  the  bed  at  Kingston  would  be  whether 
it  could  at  all  belong  to  that  extensive  diluvial  deposit  which 
approaches  so  near ;  as  this  fossil  certainly  belongs  to  some 
quadrumanous  animal,  there  is  no  formation  to  which  it  could 
be  so  appropriately  assigned  as  that  of  the  London  clay, — the 
tropical  character  of  the  Fauna  as  well  as  of  the  Flora  of  that 
period,  being  such  as  to  justify  an  assumption  of  a  warmer 
climate,  quite  suitable  to  the  existence  of  our  Macacus, — 
However,  T  have  given  you  the  particulars  of  its  discovery, 
and  I  consign  the  details  to  abler  hands. 

I  am,  &c. 

S.  V.  Wood. 

Editor  of  the  Magazine  of 
Natural  History, 
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Description  of  the  Fo$til  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Letter,  By 
Richard  Owen,  Esq.,  Hunterian  Profeasor  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons. 

The  fossily  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  discovery 
of  which  are  above  described,  was  submitted  to  me  for  exa- 
mination by  Mr.  Wood,  and  it  was  with  peculiar  interest  and 
gratification  that  I  found  it  to  present  unequivocal  evidence 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  skeleton  of  a  true  quadrumanous 
species.  It  consists  of  the  alveolus  of  the  last  molar  of  the 
right  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  base 
of  the  coronoid  process,  and  the  tooth  entire,  in  its  place. — 
The  crown  of  the  tooth  presents  five  tubercles,  the  four  ante- 
rior ones  being  arranged  in  two  transverse  pairs,  the  fifth 
forming  the  posterior  heel  or  *  talon.*  This  conformation  of 
the  crown  of  the  last  molar  of  the  lower  jaw,  is  characteristic, 
as  is  well  known,  of  two  families  of  catarrhine  or  Old  World 
monkeys — the  Semnopithecid<By  including  Semnopithecus  and 
ColobuSy  and  the  M€u:aci€UBy  including  Macacusj  Cynocepha- 
lus^  and  Papio. 

In  the  SemnapiikectdiB  the  fifth  tubercle  or  talon  is  large 
but  simple.  In  most  of  the  Macaddm  it  presents  two  cusps, 
the  outer  one  being  much  larger  than  the  inner  one.  This 
character  is  well  marked  in  the  fossil,  which  induces  me  to 
refer  it  to  the  lower  group,  or  M€u:acideB ;  and  after  a  close 
comparison  with  several  recent  species,  it  appears  to  me  to 
come  nearest  to  the  true  macacques. 

But  the  fossil  exhibits  the  following  differences  firom  the 
recent  Mac4ici.  The  whole  tooth  is  rather  narrower  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length :  the  transverse  ridge  at  the  anterior  part 
of  the  tooth,  crossing  the  base  of  the  two  anterior  tubercles, 
is  a  little  more  prominent,  and  passes  more  obliquely  firom 
the  outer  to  the  inner  side  :  the  second  transverse  ridge  unit- 
ing the  first  pair  of  tubercles,  rises  nearer  to  their  summits. 
The  portion  of  jaw  is  more  compressed  than  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  jaw  in  the  recent  Maccun ;  (compare  fig.  58,  B) : 
the  internal  wall  of  the  socket  of  the  tooth  is  flatter  and  much 
thinner ;  (this  character  of  the  fossil  is  well  shown  in  fig.  58,  c): 
the  ridge  on  the  outer  side  of  the  alveolus^  which  forms  the 
commencement  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess, begins  closer  to  the  tooth,  (as  is  shown  in  figs.  57  and 
58,  a).  These  characters  are  sufficiently  important  and  well- 
marked  to  establish  the  specific  distinction  of  the  macacque 
to  which  the  portion  of  jaw  belongs,  and  are  the  more  valu- 
able as  corroborating  the  evidence  already  adduced  in  proof 
that  the  firagment  in  question  is  a  true  fossil  of  the  stratum 
in  which  it  was  discovered. 
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aT(p4M)ii  ■rieworihs  IMafl  ihinrini  tlu  oolcriide  oftlu  tooth  udjiiv,  nitunl  lin 
M  A  ii  Iha  umc  *lnr,  munifled  two  dlunMen. 

B  If  k  *irw  Drihfi  foaifl  looldDg  down  upou  tL«  pia^lDg  IUTf4«  of  Lhn  Utoth,  aluutorif 
migDiflsd-    ll  daw  nM  «bow  djfliDDUr  Uw  loner  mull  nup  or  Uw  *  laloD  or  hkidn- 


Fosul  remains  of  Quadrumana  have  been  discovered  with- 
in a  recent  period  in  the  tertiary  formations  of  India,  of  the 
South  of  France,  and  of  the  Brazils. 

The  Indian  remans,  discovered  by  Messrs.  Baker  and  Du- 
rand,  and  (hose  subsequently  found  by  Messrs.  Falconer  and 
Caulley,  have  been  referred  to  a  species  of  SemnopithecuM, 
as  large  as  (he  Entellus,  and  consequently  exceeding  consi- 
derably the  present  fossil  in  size. 

The  portions  of  fossil  quadrumanous  lower  jaw  discovered 
by  M.  Lartet  in  the  South  of  France,  indicate  a  species  of 
Hylobatet,  rather  smaller  than  the  Syndactylua,  but  nearly 
allied  to  that  species. 

The  South  American  extinct  quadrumanes,  discovered  by 
M.  Lened  in  the  basin  of  the  Rio  des  Velhas,  it  is  interesting 
to  find,  are  referable  to  a  form  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  and 
are  most  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  CallUhrix ;  but  the  ex- 
tinct species  are  more  than  double  the  stature  of  any  of  those 
which  exist  at  the  present  day. 

Not  only  therefore  is  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  quadru- 
manous  mammals  at  the  tertiary  periods  of  the  earth's  history 
demonstrated,  but  we  have  evidence  that  foiu  of  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  quadrumanous  type  at  present  recognized  were 
in  being  at  that  remote  epoch  :  that  is  to  say,  the  tail-less  ape 
(Hylobates),  the  gentle,  vegetable -feeding  semnopithecque, 
distinguished  by  its  comphcated  stomach ;  the  more  petu- 
lant and  omnivorous  macacque,  and  the  platyrrhine  Calli- 
thrix.     Lastiy,  we  have  the  interesting  fact  established,  that 
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the  (huidrufnana  were  formerly  distributed  over  parts  of  the 
earth's  surfiau^e,  which  at  the  present  day,  are  so  far  altered  as 
regards  the  climate  and  vegetable  productions,  as  to  be  un&t 
for  their  existence. 


Art.  V. — Illustrated  Zoological  JSTolices.    By  Edward  Charlbs- 

WORTH^  F.G.S.  &c. 

(ConHwuedfrom  page  353.  j 

1.  On  the  dueovery  of  a  Portion  of  an  Opostum*t  Jaw  in  the  London  CUyj 

near  WoodhndgCy  Suffolk. 

2.  On  some  FouU  Teeth  of  the  Genut  Lamna^from  the  same  depodt. 

A  VISIT  to  the  county  of  Suffolk,  made  within  the  last  few 
days,  has  put  me  in  possession  of  some  fossil  remains  from 
the  spot  in  which  the  fragment  of  an  extinct  macacque  has 
been  procured  by  Mr.  Wood ;  and  as  the  subject  is  one  of 
Uie  highest  interest,  I  am  anxious  that  the  adoitianal  infor* 
mation  which  I  have  obtained  should  accompany  the  impor- 
tant  communication  made  by  that  gentleman  to  the  present 
number  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History. 

I  believe  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  1837,  that  Mr.  William 
Colchester,  of  Ipswich,  who  had  then  recently  directed  his 
attention  to  the  fossils  of  the  crag,  showed  me  the  molar  tooth 
of  some  small  mammiferous  animal,  which  had  been  taken 
from  a  clay-pit  near  Woodhridge,  quarried  for  the  purpose  of 
making  bricks.  From  the  character  of  the  tooth  I  saw  at  once 
that  it  could  not  be  referred  to  any  of  our  indigenous  quad- 
rupeds, though  I  was  unable  from  recollection  to  determine 
the  genus,  or  even  family,  to  which  it  probably  belonged. — 
As  die  tooth  was  associated  with  those  of  sharks,  and  the 
quarry  in  the  London  clay  district,  Mr.  Colchester  supposed 
it  to  be  a  London  clay  fossil ;  and  upon  going  over  with  him 
to  visit  the  spot,  I  saw  no  reason  for  suspecting  the  deposit  to 
be  of  more  recent  date,  except  the  then  unprecedented  fact  of 
mammiferous  remains  occurring  so  low  down  in  the  tertiary 
series.  Aware  of  the  important  nature  of  the  fact,  assum- 
ing our  estimate  of  the  age  of  the  bed  to  be  correct,  Mr. 
Colchester  offered  to  place  the  fossil  at  iny  disposal,  in  the 
event  of  my  being  inclined  to  record  the  circumstances  of  its 
discovery  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History.  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  done  so  at  the  time,  had  I  not  felt  that  before 
announcing  so  novel  a  fact  in  the  history  of  English  tertiary 
Geology,  there  were  reasons  which  called  for  a  most  careful 
examination  of  such  sources  of  fallacy  as  might  be  present. 
The  visit  which  I  paid  to  the  quarry  was  a  very  hurried  one, 
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and  as  the  crag  was  not  here  resting  upon  the  surface  of  the 
clay,  the  evidence  which  would  have  been  decisive — that  of 
immediate  superposition,  was  absent.  The  clay  itself  was 
destitute  of  fossils,  and  its  thickness  was  not  greater  than 
that  which  may  be  sometimes  seen  in  far  more  recent  argil- 
laceous deposits  in  Suffolk  and  Essex,  and  which  deposits 
might  readily  be  confounded  with  the  London  clay,  in  the 
absence  of  organic  remains.  In  addition  to  this,  I  remarked 
that  the  sharks*  teeth,  at  that  time  the  only  fossil  remains 
found  with  the  mammiferous  tooth,  were  quite  as  character- 
istic of  the  crag  as  of  the  London  clay,  being  all  of  small 
size,  and  of  the  forms  which  are  common  to  bodi  deposits. — 
These  reasons  made  me  determine  to  postpone  a  notice  of 
this  interesting  specimen,  until  I  should  have  satisfied  my- 
self, as  far  as  possible,  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  stratum  in 
which  it  was  imbedded.  Nearly  three  years,  however,  have 
now  elapsed  since  its  discovery  was  communicated  to  me, 
and  during  the  hasty  visits  that  I  have  subsequently  paid  to 
that  part  of  the  country,  having  never  put  my  original  inten- 
tion into  execution,  or  applied  to  Mr.  Colchester  for  the  spe- 
cimen, it  was  handed  over  to  Mr.  Lyell  on  one  of  his  late 
excursions  to  Suffolk,  and  I  believe  will  be  noticed  by  him 
at  the  Birmingham  meeting  of  the  British  Association. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  month  I  received  from  Mr. 
Wood  the  fossil  remain  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  joint 
communication  firom  himself  and  Professor  Owen ;  and  as  the 
discovery  of  an  extinct  quadrumanous  animal  greatly  added 
to  the  importance  of  no  error  being  committed  with  regard  to 
the  supposed  age  of  the  bed, — for  the  purpose  of  setting  at 
rest  any  doubt  that  might  still  have  lingered  in  my  own  mind, 
I  devoted  a  morning  a  few  days  since  to  the  examination  of 
the  spot.  After  thoroughly  exploring  the  geological  features 
presented  by  the  beds  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
place,  I  think  the  quarry  may,  without  any  hesitation,  be  as- 
signed to  the  age  of  the  London  clay.  Several  quarries  of 
crag  occur  within  half  a  mile  distance ;  and  on  crossing  the 
river  you  have,  a  little  nearer  the  town,  a  section  of  the  clay 
and  superimposed  crag,  similar  to  that  exhibited  by  the  coast 
line  at  Walton  and  Felixstow. 

The  annexed  sketch,  fig.  59,  without  its  being  drawn  to  any 
very  accurate  scale,  wOl  convey  an  idea  of  the  probable  sec- 
tion which  the  beds  of  clay  and  crag  would  exhibit  on  either 
side  the  Deben,  the  presumed  length  of  -the  section  being 
three  miles. 
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London  Clay. 


London  Cl^. 


I  was  much  disappointed  in  tliis  last  visit  to  the  quany  to 
find  that  the  stratum  of  sand  in  which  the  fossils  are  found 
was  not  exposed,  owing  to  its  lying  below  the  clay,'  and  the 
small  quantity  required  in  manufacturing  the  bricks.  Some 
of  the  sand  however  had  been  laid  aside,  and  was  being  sifted 
by  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  workmen,  who  picked  out  the 
sharks'  teeth,  which,  with  about  three  or  four  per  cent  of 
fine  shingle,  formed  the  residuum.  The  teeth  were  plentiful 
enough,  but  I  could  not  detect  the  slightest  firagment  of  a 
shell.  The  foreman  told  me  that  they  had  sunk  about  ten 
feet  into  the  sand,  without  passing  through  it.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  ascertain  at  what  depth  the  chalk  is  there  met 
with,  but  this  point  I  had  not  the  means  of  determining : 
probably  it  is  not  far  below  the  surface,  and  this  sand  may 
perhaps  separate  the  chalk  from  the  overlying  clay. 

Upon  my  calling  on  Mr.  Colchester,  I  found  that  he  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  added  to  his  previous  discoveries 
that  of  the  interesting  fragment  represented  at  fig.  60,  con- 
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fo)    PoTtion  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  foesil  Opoemm,  enlarged  one  half, 
(b)    View  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  twice  the  natural  size ;  (seen  ttom  within). 

sisting  of  a  portion  of  the  right  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  of  an 
opossum,  in  which  one  of  the  false  molars  is  happily  retain- 
ed. The  tooth  in  its  symmetrical  form,  united  with  the  in- 
dication of  an  anterior  as  well  as  posterior  heel  or  talon,  does 
not  agree  with  any  species  of  didelph  with  which  I  have  as 
yet  been  able  to  compare  it,  but  I  think  no  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained of  the  generic  or  family  affinities  indicated  by  the 
characters  which  it  exhibits.  Judging  from  the  empty  alve- 
oli on  either  side,  the  tooth  appears  to  be  the  one  immediate- 
ly succeeding  the  true  molars :  its  posterior  tubercle  is 
strongly  developed,  and  divided  longitudinally  by  a  prominent 
ridge,  the  continuation  of  which  forms  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  body  of  the  tooth.  At  the  base  of  the  anterior  root  of 
the  tooth  the  opening  o(  a,  foramen  is  seen,  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  bone. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  offer  any  comments  on  the  interest  of 
the  additions  now  made  to  the  extinct  Fauna  of  this  island, 
by  the  discovery  of  Qtiadrumana  and  marsupials  in  the  Lon- 
don clay.  These  additions  probably  constitute  only  the 
commencement  of  a  series  of  discoveries,  which  will  be 
brought  to  light  in  the  same  quarter ;  as  Mr.  Colchester,  who 
holds  the  quarry,  has  made  arrangements  for  the  careful  ex- 
amination of  all  the  sand  which  shall  be  subsequently  remov- 
ed. The  connection  of  this  enquiry  with  the  subject  of  M. 
d'Orbigny's  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  French  Academy, 
and  the  Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society,  should  not  be 
overlooked.  It  seems  as  though  the  phenomena  in  the  pre- 
sent case  would  admit  an  inference  very  similar  to  that  which 
he  drew  from  an  examination  of  the  beds  above  the  chalk  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Meudon,  and  respecting  which  he  re- 
marks,— ^^  Qu'il  existe,  k  la  partie  inferieure  de  Targile  plas- 
tique,  des  caract^res  nouveaux  d6montrant  surtout  que  divers 
genres  de  mammifdres  vivaient  a  T^poque  oil  cet  etage  s^est 
forme." 


f  a  &  d)    Teeth  otLamna  agreemg  in  form  with  spedes  abundant  in  the  London  daj  &  red  crag. 

(5)    Tooth  probably  of  the  same  genus,  but  of  an  undeacribed  spedes,  provided  with  quadrate 
lateral  denticles. 

(c)    Tooth  of  Lamna  with  two  pain  of  dentieles. 

(e)    A  tooth,  of  which  the  form  probably  depends  jxgoa  its  situation  having  been  near  the  ter- 
mination of  the  series. 

I  selected  a  few  of  the  sharks'  teeth  found  in  this  deposit, 
from  several  hundred  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Colchester,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration.  I  believe  all  yet  discovered  may 
be  referred  to  the  genus  Lamna^  and  to  species  which  occur 
in  both  the  crag  and  London  clay,  so  that  at  present  the  iden- 
tification of  the  bed  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  organ- 
ic remains,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  desideratum.  The  teeth 
of  the  genus  OtodvAj  though  not  uncommon  in  the  London 
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clay  of  Suffolk,  have  not  been  noticed  in  the  present  deposit, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  traces  of  the  genus 
Carcharicu  to  favor  the  opinion  of  its  age  agreeing  with  that 
of  the  crag.  The  average  size  of  one  hundred  teeth,  if  com- 
jfared  with  the  same  number  firom  the  Harwich  cliffs,  will  be 
found  about  one  third  smaller.  Their  colour  and  general  as- 
pect corresponds  most  closely  with  the  appearance  presented 
by  the  small  sharks'  teeth  from  Malta,  and  some  of  the  con- 
tinental tertiary  deposits,  and  presents  a  singular  contrast 
to  those  found  in  die  red  crag,  or  the  ordinary  beds  of  the 
London  clay  formation.  As  Mr.  Wood  has  remarked,  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  slightest  boul- 
dering,  a  circumstance  satisfactorily  established  by  the  per- 
fect condition  of  the  lateral  denticles. 


Akt.  VI. — A  Sytiematic  Catalogue  of  ike  Fossil  Plants  of  Britain* 

By  John  Morris  Esq. 

The  study  of  fossil  Botany,  equally  interesting  and  impor- 
tant as  any  other  branch  of  Natural  History,  is  rendered  more 
difficult  in  consequence  of  those  parts  which,  in  a  recent 
state,  afford  the  most  ready  means  of  generic  distinction,  be- 
ing rarely  preserved:  however.  Botanists,  well  acquainted 
with  the  structure  of  existing  vegetation,  have,  by  an  atten- 
tive examination  of  the  best-preserved  portions,  been  enabled 
to  decipher  many  of  the  characters  of  Uie  ancient  Flora.  In 
the  present  catalogue  I  have  included  not  only  the  fossilized 
remains  peculiar  to  Britain,  but  many  of  the  more  interesting 
specimens  which  have  hitherto  been  found  only  in  continen- 
tal deposits.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  greater  portion 
of  this  catalogue,  as  well  as  the  generic  characters,  have  been 
adopted  from  the  views  entertained  in  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Lindley  and  Hutton,*  Witham,  Brongniart,*  Sternberg,^  &c., 
and  for  the  cryptogamic  part,  more  especially  the  Filices^  to 


1  lindl.  and  Hutt  'The  Fossil  Flora  of  Great  Britain,'  by  Lindley 
andHutton.    London:  1831—1836. 

« Brong.  Prod.  *  Prodrome  d'une  Histoire  des  VegeUux  Fossiles, '  par 
M.  A.  Brongniart    Paris:  1828. 

Brong.  Hist.    *  Histoire  des  Vegetaux  Fossiles.'    Paris:  1828. 

*  Stemb.  '  Versucb  einer  ^eognostich-botaniscben  Darstellung  der  Flo- 
ra der  Vorwelt,'  C.  von  Sternberg.  Leipsic  and  Prague:  parts  i. — ^iv.  tab. 
1—68, 1820;  parts  v.  and  vi.  tab.  1—26,  1833. 
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a  valuable  memoir  lately  publisHed  by  Prof.  Ooppert,'  as 
well  as  to  some  suggestions  of  Professor  and  Mr.  G.  Don. 

PLANTM  CRYPTOGAMICM. 

CoNFERViTES,  Brongn. 
Filaments  simple  or  branched,  dinded  by  internal  partitions. 

Conf.  fasciculata^  Brong.  Hist.  tab.  1,  fig.  1.  Chalky  Lewes, 
Steyning,  Norwich.  Chalk  marl^  Hamsay,  Isle  of  Bom- 
holm.  ^   . 

Conf, .    Mant  Geol.  Suss.  tab.  9,  fig.  12.     Chalky 

Lewes. 

FucoiDES,  Brongn.      {Algacitesy  Schloth.) 

Frond  continuous,  never  articulated,  usually  not  symmetrical  or  subcy- 
lindrical,  simple,  or  oftener  branched,  naJied,  or  more  commonly  leafy ;  or 
membranous,  entire,  more  or  less  lobed,  with  no  ribs  or  imperfectly  marked 
ones,  which  branch  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  never  anastomose. 

Fuco.  Brongniartiy  Mant.  tab.  9,  fig.  1.     Chalky  Lewes. 

Targioniy  Brong.  Hist  tab.  4,  fig.  2.     Upper  green 

sandy  Bignor,  Sussex. 

Jurcaiu%y  Brong.  Hist  tab.  5^  fig.  1.    St(mesfield  slate. 


Stonesfield,  Oxon. 

arcuatusy  Lindl.  and  Hutt  iii.  tab.  185.     Ool.  shale. 


Gristhorpe  Bay. 

granulaiuSy  Brong.  Lia^Sy  Lyme  Regis.    Boll, 


Wurtemburg. 

Mant  Geol.  Suss,  page  83.    Gaulty  Norlington, 


Blechingly. 

T YMPANOPHORA,  Lindl.  * 

T^p.  simplex,  Lindl.  and  Hutt  iii.  tab.  170  A.     Low.  ool. 

shaUy  Cloughton  Wyke,  Scarborough. 
racemosay  Lindl.  and  Hutt  iii,.  tab.  170  "Q.    Low.  ooL 

shaley  Cloughton  Wyke. 

Chondrites/  Stemb. 

Frond  cartilaginous,  filiform,  dichotomously  branched,  branches  cylin- 
drical ;  compressed  in  the  specimens. 

Chond.  trichomanoidesy  Gopp.  page  268,  tab.  80,  fig.  2  b. — 
Coal  measuresy  Attendorf. 

^  66pp.  '  Systema  Filicum  Fossilium,'  H.  It  Goppert.  NoTorum  Ac- 
torum  Academiee  Cssaris  Leopoldino-Carolins  Nature  Curiosorum  Sup. 
Vol.  xvii.  1836. 

'  Generic  characters  not  determined. 

Vol.  UI.— No.  33.  n.  s.  3  c 
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FUNGI. 

ExciPUUTEs,  Gopp. 

Sessile,  naked,  and  cup-shaped ;  perithecia  hornj,  neatly  closed,  and  fi- 
nally opening  with  a  rounded  entire  mouth. 

Exdp.  Neesiiy  Gopp.  page  262,  tab.  36,  fig.  4.  Coai  mea- 
sures,  Waldenburg,  Silesia. 

PoltA)RIT£S,  lindl. 

Polyp.  Bowmanniy  lindl.  and  Hutt  i.  tab.  65.  Coal  mea- 
sures, Denbighshire. 

No  fossil  Hepaiiea  or  Muici  at  present  known  in  England. 

FILICES. 

Ferns,  the  items  only  knouftu 

Caulofteris,  lindl. 

Stem  cylindrical,  closely  marked  by  larve,  oblong,  conyez,  uneven  scars, 
wider  than  the  tortuous  depressed  spaces  tnat  separate  tHpm. 

Caul,  punctata,  Gopp.  page  449.  Lepidodendron  puncta- 
turn,  Stemb.  part  i.,  page  13,  tab.  4  &  8,  fig.  2.  Coal 
measures,  Kauritz,  Bohemia. 

-= prim<Bva,  Lindl.  and  Hutt  tab.  42.     SiffiUaria  lAnd- 

leyi,  Brong.     Coal  meoMtres,  Radstock,  Bath. 

Phillipsiij  Lindl.  and  Hutt  tab.  140,  page  161.     Coal 


fneasuresj  Camerton,  Somerset. 

Singeriy  Gopp.  tab.  41,  fig.  1,  2.     Sandstone,  Giers- 


dorf,  Silesia. 

Eabstenia,  Gopp. 

Caudex  even,  covered  by  cicatrices  which  are  arranged  in  a  spiral  man. 
ner ;  cicatrices  orbicular,  oonvex,  and  teated  in  the  centre,  each  girded  by 
an  elevated  or  flattish  ring,  and  often  destitute  of  any  ring. 

Kars.  omphalostigma,  Gopp.  tab.  SS,  fig.  1.     Coal  measures^ 

Charlottebrunn,  Silesia. 
mammiUaris,  Gopp.  tab.  3d,  fig.  4,  5.    Coal  measures, 

Charlottebrunn. 

CoTTiEA,  Gopp. 

Stem  even,  probably  ascending,  clothed  by  the  lower  parts  of  the  itipesy 
which  are  disposed  spirally. 

Cot,  danteoidesy  Gopp.  page  452 ;  Jager,  tab.  7,  fig.  6.     Keu- 
pevy  Stuttgard. 
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TuBiCAUUSy  Cotta. 

Stem  composed  of  larger  and  smaller  tubiform  fatciculij  and  surrounded 
hj  a  brown  sufficiently  conspicuous  tunic ;  the  larger  tubes  convernng, 
distant,  inclosing  vescicles,  and  surrounded  b^  the  smaller  tubes,  which  are 
arranged  without  any  order;  the  vescicles  m  a  transverse  section  of  the 
stem  presenting  a  regular  form. 

Tubic.  dubittSy  Cotta,'  page  25,  tab.  1,  fig.  3,  4;  Gopp.  page 
456.     Locality  unknown. 

—  primarittSy  Cotta,  tab.  1,  fig.  1,  2 ;  Gopp.  page  454. 
Endogenites  soknitesy  Spreng.  page  32.  Red  sandstone^ 
Freyburg. 

—  ramosusy  Cotta,  tab,  3,  fig.  1 — 3;  Gopp.  page  455. 
solenitesy  Cotta,  tab.  2,  fig.  1,  2,  3;  Gopp.  page  454. 


{JEndogenitety  Spreng.)     Bed  sandstancy  Freyburg. 

PsARONius,  Cotta. 

Ftudcvii  parallel,  seated  on  the  stem«  and  surrounded  b^  brown  conspi- 
cnous  tunics,  which  are  either  cylindri(»l  or  tubular,  or  wider,  resembling 
a  ecfvloL ;  these  last  are  filled  by  a  thick  cellular  tissue,  the  former  con- 
taining small  angular  columns. 

P«ar.  AsterolithfiSy  Cotta,  page  29,  tab.  4,  fig.  1 — 4.  Endo- 
genites Attterolithusy  Spreng.  page  33,  fig.  1 ;  Starry  stone, 
Parkinson,  i.  tab.  8,  fig.  3—6 ;  Gopp.  page  456.  Neue 
Pakay  Bohemia. 

HelmintholithuSy  Cotta,  page  31,  tab.  5,  fig.  1,  tab.  6, 

fig.  1 — 3,  tab.  T,  fig.  1, 2;  Endogenites  PsarolithuSy  Spreng. 
page  37,  fig.  5;  Par^son,  i.  page  410,  tab.  8,  fig.  1,  2,  5, 
7 ;  Gopp.  page  457.  Red  sandstone,  Chemnitz,  in  Sax- 
ony.    Nette  Pakay  Bohemia. 

Ad.  Bfongniait  considers  the  affinity  of  Ptaranhu  to  arborescent  ferns 
as  very  doubtful,  and  that  its  internal  structure  is  more  analogous  to  the 
base  of  the  stem  of  some  gigantic  and  arborescent  Lycopodium^  the  two 
species  abo^e  named  being  only  diffisrent  portions  of  it ;  Ftar,  Helmintho^ 
Itihus  representing  the  fibro-vascular  axis  of  the  stem  of  the  LycopodiacetBy 
the  Pior.  Ailermithut  corresponding  to  the  exterior  ceUular  tissue  of  the 
same  stems.    Hist  des  Yeget  Foss.  ii.  pp.  57 — 67. 

PoRosus,  Cotta. 

Stem  covered  with  tube-formed  fascicles  of  yessels,  which  are  conspicu- 
ous in  the  cuticle,  the  inner  part  fiUed  with  a  porous  mass  destitute  of 
structure. 

Por.  communisy  Cotta,  page  39,  tab.  8,  fig.  1 — 3;  Gopp.  page 

458.     Dresden  and  Chemnitz. 
marginatusy  Cotta,  page  41,  tab.  8,  fig.  4, 5;  Gopp.  page 

458.     Locality  unknown. 

>  Die  dendroliihen  in  Beziehung  auf  ihren  inneren  Bau  von  C.  B.  Cot- 
ta, Dresden,  1832. 
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Endooenitbs. 

End.  eroMy  Mant  Greol.  South  East  Eng.  page  236,  tab.  1, 

fig.  4,  5j  7,    Hastings  sandy  Tilgate,  &c. 
■  striaiay  Lrndl.  and  Hutt  tab.  227  A.     Coal  MeasureSy 

England. 

This  genus  has  been  placed  here  on  the  anthority  of  M.  Biongniait,  who 
considen  it  has  more  affinity  to  the  arboxesoent  ferns  than  to  trc  palms. 


Thefrimdi  only  knowm, 

VARIABLE  FERNS. 

BoCKSCHIAy  65pp. 

Fronds  stemless?  fan-shaped,  with  parallel  reins;  fertile  fronds  with 
6  or  7  plaits,  sterile  flat.  Son  oblong,  in  two  rows,  seated  on  the  plaits, 
which  are  bluntly  triangular. 

Bocks.  AabelkUay  65pp.  tab.  1,  fig.  1,  2.  Coal  measuresy 
Waldenburg,  Silesia. 

Pachtptebis,  Brong. 

Fronds  pinnate  or  bipinnate ;  leaflets  entire,  coriaoeous,  ribless  or  one- 
ribbed,  contracted  at  the  base,  not  adherent  to  the  midrib. 

Pack,  lanceolatay  Brong.  Prod,  page  50;  Bxoug.  Histi.  page 
laa,  tab.  45,  fig.  2 ;  6opp.  tab.  I,  £«.  4;  Stemb.  part  v. 
and  Ti.y  page  55.  Sphenopteris  lanceolatiM,  Phillips,  tab. 
10,  fig.  6.     Oolite  shaky  Saltwick,  Yorkshire. 

—  ovaiay  Brong.  Prod,  page  50 ;  Hist  i.  page  168,  tab. 
45,  fig.  2 ;  Stemb.  part  v.  and  vi.,  page  55 ;  6opp.  page 
180.  Neuropteris  UmgatOy  Phillips,  tab,  10,  fig.  9.  Oo- 
lite shaley  Sidtwick,  Yorkshire. 

Anomoftebis,  Brong. 

Fronds  pinnate;  leaflets  linear,  entire,  somewhat  plaited  transverselv  at 
the  veins,  marked  with  a  midrib ;  reins  simple,  perpendioular,  curved.-— 
Fructification  of  doubtful  form. 

Anom.  Mougeotiiy  Brong.  Prod,  page  50 ;  Ann.  Sci.  Nat  yoL 
XV.  page  489 ;  Hist  i.  page  257,  tab.  79  -81 ;  6opp.  tab, 
1,  fig.  5.     Gris  bigarr^y  Sulz-les-bains,  Wapelonne. 

DANJEACSJB,  Gopp. 

Fronds  pinnate,  veins  transverse.  Sporon^  adnate  to  the  lower  suz- 
face,  approximating  to  the  margin,  and  opening  by  a  fissure. 

6LOCKBBU,  6opp. 

Frond  pinnate.  Sporangia  oval,  seated  on  the  secondary  veins  at  the 
margin  of  the  frond,  and  probably  dehiscing  longitudinally. 
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Clock.  marraMdeSj  Gopp.  tab.  89^  fig.  2^  3*     Coalmecisures^ 
Charlottebnum^  Silesia. 

DANAiTESy  Gopp. 

Sporangia  linear,  parallel,  seated  on  the  forked  secondary  veins ;  tfu/tcn- 
um  doubtful. 

Dan.  asplenioideSj  Gopp.  tab.  19,  fig.  4,5.    CoalmeasureSy 
Charlottebninn. 

GLEICHENIE^,  Gopp. 
Frond  pinnate  or  bi-pinnate.    Sporanjuia  3—6  angled. 

Gleichenites,  Gopp. 

Frond  forked,  pinnate.    Fructification  unknown. 

Glei.  Linkiij  Gopp.  tab.  2,  fig.  1.     Coal  measures,  Charlotte- 
bninn, Silesia. 

Neesiiy  Gopp.  tab.  3,  fig.  1, 2.     Fetid  limestone,  Otten- 

dorf,  Bohemia. 

ar^tfi9im<E^iiM,  Gopp.  page  184.  SphenopteriSyStemb, 


part  iv.  page  15,  part  v.  and  vi.  page  58 ;  Brong.  Hist  i. 
page  136;  a,  tripartitusy  Stemb.  part  iv.  tab.  54,  fig.  1 ; 
Py  dichotomuSy  Brong.  Hist.  tab.  46  \  y,  minor,  Brong.  Hist, 
tab.  47.  a,  Coal  measures,  Yawdon,  Northumberland ;  Q 
and  y,  Newcastle. 

crithmifolius,  Gopp.  page  185.    Sphenopteris,  Lindl. 


and  Hutt  i.  tab.  46,  page  46 ;  Sphen.  dickotoma,  Stemb. 
part  Y.  and  vi.  j3,  affinis\  Sphen.  affinis,  Lindl.  and  Hutt. 
i.  tab.  45;  Stemb.  loc.  cit.  Coa/m^amre^,  Bensham,  Bur- 
die  house. 

neurapteroides,  Gopp.  page  186,  tab.  4, 5.  GreywcLcke, 


Landshut,  Silesia. 

ASTEROCARPUS,*  G6pp. 

Frond  bi-pinnate.    Sporangia  3  or  4,  adhering  by  their  sides,  appearing 
altogether  like  a  3-  or  4.celled  capsule. 

Ast.  Sternbergii,  Gopp.  page  188,  tab.  6,  fig.  1 — 4.     Coal 

measures,  Saarbmck. 
lanceolatus,  Stemb. ;  Gopp.  page  382.    Keuper,  Khein- 

dorf,  near  Bamberg. 

heterophyllus,  Stemb.;   Gopp.    page   382.      Keuper, 


Blieindorf. 

(To  be  etmtmmed.) 

*  Should  a  closer  inspection  of  these  fossils  prore  that  the  stellate-like 
capsule  is  rather  an  ideal  than  a  true  form,  they  ms^  more  probably  be. 
long  to  Cyatheites^  the  disposition  of  t^  swi  resembling  the  recent  genus 
Cyathea ;  the  stellate  appeanmoat^ng  j^roduced  by  the  pressure  they  have 
subsequently  undergone. 
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Art.  VTI. — KoUi  on  the  Pensile  J>/esis  of  British  Wasps.      By  W. 
£  Shuckarb,  £sq.y  Librarian  to  the  Royal  Society,  V.P.E.S.,  &c. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  Mr.  Barraud 
exhibited  the  small  nest  of  a  wasp,  which  haid  been  found 
near  Croydon,  built  in  a  sparrow's  nest,  and  attached  to  the 
feathers  within  it  The  smallness  of  the  nest,  and  of  the  tier 
of  cells,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  material  of  which  it  appeared 
composed,  led  to  a  discussion,  the  tendency  of  which  seemed 
to  support  the  opinion  that  it  was  most  probably  the  nest  of 
Polistesy — a  social  wasp  not  yet  found  in  this  country ;  but 
if  not  of  PolisteSy  yet  certainly  of  some  new  species  not  yet 
determined  or  known.  Feeling  curious  about  it,  1  obtained 
the  nest  to  examine,  and  the  following  is  the  result  of  my  in- 
spection of  it 

The  nest  consists  of  three  shells,  with  a  space  about  a 
line  wide  between  each,  viz.,  the  rudiments  of  a  basal  ex- 
ternal one,  commenced  in  a  spiral  direction,  the  widest  por- 
tion of  which  is  about  half  an  inch  only.  The  enveloping 
one,  which  gives  the  form  to  the  nest,  and  is  ovate,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  broad  at  its  widest  diame- 
ter, and  has  a  circular  aperture  at  its  apex,  rather  more  than 
4  of  an  inch  across.  Within  this  case,  at  the  base,  there  is 
the  commencement  of  another  spiral  one,  which  at  its  widest 
part  laps  laterally,  scarcely  farther  than  the  base  of  the  cells ; 
and  within  this,  in  the  centre,  is  placed  the  tier  of  cells,  ori- 
ginating from  a  common  pedicle,  consequentiy,  as  usual,  the 
central  ones  are  the  most  advanced  in  structure :  altogether 
there  are  fifteen  perfect  hexagansj  the  central  ones  being 
nearly  four  lines  deep,  and  all  a  littie  more  than  two  lines  in 
diameter. 

The  nest  appears  to  be  constructed  of  the  agglutinated  par- 
ticles of  a  soft  white  wood,  probably  willow,  very  imperfectiy 
triturated,  which  gives  it  externally  a  rough  granulated  ap- 
pearance. It  is  sprinkled  with  black  specks,  arising  perhaps 
from  the  intermixture  of  more  decayed  portions  of  fiie  wood, 
and  is  of  a  very  fragile  textiure. 

The  nature  of  the  material,  and  its  unfinished  execution, 
as  well  as  the  situation  in  which  it  was  found,  appear  to  me 
to  be  its  only  peculiarities,  and  I  must  necessarily  consider  it 
merely  an  accidental  deviation  in  material  and  locality  from 
the  usual  nests  of  the  Vespa  Britannica  of  Leach,  one  of 
which  is  in  my  possession,  and  differs  only  in  the  following 
particulars.     I  must,  however,  premise,  that  I  am  sure  of  the 
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identity  of  the  wasp,  as  the  builder  of  my  nest,  for  the  female 
was  captured  within  it. 

Mine  is  more  globular,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter  eve- 
ry way ;  it  also  consists  of  three  shells,  the  internal  one  how- 
ever envelopes  it  entirely,  excepting  the  aperture  for  egress^ 
which  is  of  the  same  width  as  the  above ;  the  second  shell 
also  is  entire,  and  extends  to  the  plane  of  the  mouth  of  the 
inner  one ;  the  external  one  is,  as  above,  also  merely  rudimen- 
tal,  and  constructed  only  on  one  side,  and  at  its  widest  part  is 
about  the  same  size  as  the  former.  The  tier  of  cells  within 
is  in  about  the  same  state  of  advancement  as  the  preceding, 
and  consists  of  only,  apparently,  eleven  cells, — also  perfect 
hexagonsy  and  of  the  same  diameter.  Its  substance  is  a  highly 
elaborated  papier  mach^e,  of  a  brilliant  silvery  grey  colour, 
smooth,  and  worked  spirally,  and  in  consistence  it  is  much 
tougher  than  the  above. 

It  was  found  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  summer  house 
at  Hoxton,  and  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Norman.  The  following 
IS  the  description  of  the  wasp  taken  with  it,  and  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  Uie  Vespa  Britannica  of  Leach. 

It  is  eight  lines  and  a  half  long.  Expansion  of  the  wings 
fifteen  lines :  diameter  of  abdomen  three  lines. '  Back  cover- 
ed with  long  yellowish  pubescence :  the  clypeuSy  inner  edge 
of  the  eyes  as  far  as  theu:  emargination,  a  patch  behind  the 
eyes  at  their  apex,  a  quadrate  anteriorly  emarginate  mark  be- 
tween the  antenn<Dy  the  basal  joint  of  the  latter  in  front,  and 
the  mandibles, — all  yellow ;  the  thorax  has  a  broad  line  on 
each  side  of  the  pro-thorax,  a  small  spot  on  each  side,  be- 
neath the  origin  of  the  superior  wings,  and  two  large  semi- 
circular marks  on  the  scutellumy-^jeWow.  The  abdomen  is 
yellow,  with  the  base  of  the  first  to  the  fourth  segments  black, 
rather  broader  in  the  centre,  where  it  is  angulated ;  on  the 
second  to  the  fourth  segments  there  is,  on  each  side,  an  ob- 
scure spot,  separated  from  the  black  basal  band :  the  legs  are 
yellow,  with  me  coxte,  trochanters,  and  base  of  the  femora, 
black.  The  wings  are  obscure,  anteriorly  fiiscescent,  and 
their  nervures  pitchy. 

The  situation  in  which  the  first  nest  was  found,  is  certain- 
ly very  singular.  The  wasp  must  have  concluded  the  spar- 
row's nest  deserted,  or  may  it  have  confided  in  its  means  of 
defence  ?  But  I  have  no  doubt,  as  I  have  said  above,  that  it 
is  merely  an  accidental  deviation,  in  structure  and  locality, 
from  the  ordinary  nests  of  the  Vespa  Britannica. 

'  I  give  these  dimensions  particularly  to  show  the  lelatiYe  sizes  of  the 
wasp  and  qt  her  nest 
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There  are  two  British  wasps  which  suspend  their  Bests  in 
exposed  situations ; — the  one  above,  and  the  Vespa  HoUatica^ 
Fab.  The  nest  of  the  latter  is,  however,  much  larger,  usually 
about  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  or  somewhat  smaller.  These 
are  of  a  firm  texture,  and  axe  attached  to  shrubs ;  in  the  north 
they  frequently  occur  in  gardens,  fixed  to  goo8ebeny-bushe& 
As  to  the  number  of  wasps  which  are  natives  of  this  country^ 
I  much  doubt  if  there  are  as  many  as  cabinets  are  made  to 
contain,  fi-om  their  being  separated  according  to  the  markings 
of  the  abdomen ;  for  I  have  myself  taken  three  of  these  vari« 
eties,  going  in  and  out  of  one  nest :  but  I  shall  shortly  pub* 
lish  the  facts  which  I  have  collected  upon  this  subject^  and 
my  opinions  as  to  their  specific  identity  and  diversity,  will  be 
strengthened  by  differences  of  structure  as  well  as  of  mark* 
ings,  and  indeed  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  Vespa  HoUaiica 
and  Vespa  Britannica  are  identical. 

81,  Robert  St.,  Chelsea, 
July  I5thy  1839. 


Akt,  VIII.— 0«  the  Fossil  Shells  of  the  Crag.    By  S.  V.  Wood, 
Esq.  late  Curator  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 

In  publishing  the  following  additions  to  the  British  tertiary 
fossils,  some  reason  should  be  assigned  for  classing  und^ 
one  genus  such  diversity  of  forms  as  is  here  represented,  and 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  distributed  among  four  pro* 
posed  genera,  viz.,  BulUBa^  BuUny  Bullina,  BulUnula.  It 
was  my  intention  so  to  have  arranged  them,  but  upon  exami- 
nation I  found  the  gradations  firom  the  depressed  and  hidden 
spire  to  one  that  is  highly  elevated,  to  be  so  minute  and  al- 
most imperceptible,  that  I  knew  not  where  to  admit  the  one 
character  and  reject  the  other.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  in  his 
'  Genera  of  Recent  and  Fossil  Shells,'  No.  39,  has  united 
BulUea  and  Bulla,  at  the  same  time  remarking  the  changes 
fi*om  one  to  the  other  to  be  so  gradual,  that  a  distinct  gener- 
ic line  of  separation  cannot  be  drawn  between  them,  and 
thinks  the  union  of  the  two  genera  to  be  fairly  warranted.  I 
fiilly  concur  in  this  opinion,  and  in  my  present  descriptions 
have  only  given  the  genus  a  little  more  extension,  so  as  to 
include  shells  whose  spires  are  quite  visible,  and  more  ele- 
vated than  those  which  have  generally  been  restricted  within 
the  limits  of  Lamarck's  generic  character. 

The  discordance  among  conchologists  respecting  thebpun- 
dary  line  between  different  genera,  is  a  subject  of  little  im- 
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portancc  to  the  geologist,  the  permanent  establishment  of 
species  being  all  that  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  identifi- 
cation ;  but  upon  this  point  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that 
there  should  be  any  dispute,  and  until  we  are  well  acquainted 
with  a  shell  in  all  its  varieties  and  monstrosities,  this  must 
and  always  will  be  the  case.  The  following  are  all  the  Bnl- 
1<B  belonging  to  the  crag  that  I  have  seen ;  the  descriptions 
will  always  be  given  firom  my  own  specimens,  unless  when 
otherwise  expressed. 

Bulla  quadratay  Nob.     Suppl.  Fl.  No.  vii.  fig.  1. 

SheU  quadrangular,  finely  striated,  aperture  wide,  outer  lip  neariy  straight, 
inner  lip  folded  back,  muscular  impression  marginal.  Apex  aepressed, 
visible.    Length  ^,    diameter  ^  of  an  inch. 

Coralline  crag,  Sutton. 

Only  one  perfect  specimen  of  this  pretty  shell  has  fallen 
into  my  hands,  therefore  I  presume  it  rare ;  a  few  imperfect 
ones  have  assisted  me  in  drawing  up  its  character.  The 
quadrate  form  of  the  outer  lip  renders  this  shell  very  distinct, 
and  not  liable  to  be  confounded  with  any  other  species.  A 
slight  compression  round  the  upper  part  of  the  body-whorl 
takes  a  little  fi'om  the  straight  line  of  the  outer  lip,  which  is 
much  expanded ;  the  inner  lip  is  not  only  folded  back,  form- 
ing a  small  umbilicusy  but  leaves  an  elevated  ridge  inwards, 
which  produces  a  flattened  depression  on  that  side.  Muscu- 
lar impression  large  and  conspicuous ;  8tri<B  fine,  niunerous, 
and  diverging. 

I  have  included  this  very  expanded  shell  among  the  Bvlhe 
for  the  reasons  above  stated,  conceiving  the  expansion  of  the 
aperture  alone,  to  be  insufficient  for  generic  distinction. 

Bulla  caienata,  Nob.     Fig.  2. 

Shell  oborate,  spire  depressed,  visible,  aperture  large,  lip  arcuated,  vertex 
truncated,  inner  lip  projecting :  sub-umbilicated^  striated,  stria  numer- 
ous,  ornamented ;  muscular  impression  indistinct.  Length  J,  diameter 
i  of  an  inch. 

Coralline  crag,  Sutton. 

Two  or  three  specimens  only  are  in  my  possession,  one  of 
which  is  sufficiently  perfect  to  exhibit  all  the  characters  above 
described.  The  elegant  chain-like  markings  that  ornament 
this  shell  are  similar  to  those  of  Bulla  catena^  but  in  other 
respects  it  differs  firom  the  description  of  that  species.  The 
inner  lip  stands  prominently  forward,  causing  a  depression  be- 
hind it ;  the  outer  one  is  sharp  and  arcuated,  which  gives  an 
oval  contomr  to  the  shell.     The  upper  part  of  the  outer  lip  is 
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truncated)  leaving  the  spire  visible,  though  depressed,  with  a 
slight  compression  around  the  upper  part  of  the  body-whorl. 
The  whole  marked  with  stria  diverging  from  the  summit. 

BuUa  dilaiatay  Nob.     Fig.  8. 

Shell  subcylindrical,  vertex  tnincated,  spire  depressed,  visible,  aperture 
large,  expauding  towards  the  base ;  striated,  $truB  diverging,  muscular 
impression  large.    Length  |,  largest  diameter  i{  of  an  \nx^. 

Coralline  Crag,  Sutton. 

The  spire  is  visible  although  depressed,  the  upper  part  of 
the  whorls  convex,  producing  a  deep  suture  or  subcanal  round 
the  vertex.  The  aperture  is  much  expanded,  showing  the 
muscular  impression  imperfectly  divided,  being  deeply  seated 
around  the  base,  and  slightly  visible  along  Uie  edge  of  the 
outer  lip,  and  again  deeply  impressed  at  the  upper  part — 
The  struB  are  visible  at  the  apex,  running  round  the  convo- 
lutions of  the  shell,  but  diverging  towards  the  base,  where 
they  are  almost  at  right  angles  with  those  above.  Under  a 
lens  it  shows  extemsdly  a  very  elegant  chain-like  appeaxancei 
produced  by  small  oval  depressions,  similar  to  those  of  Bul- 
la caienata:  it  has  a  slight  depression  behind  the  thickened 
edge  of  the  inner  Up,  running  to  the  base. 

A  recent  shell  from  the  coast  of  Bute,  given  to  me  by  Mr« 
Lyell,  is  perfectly  identical  with  the  above ;  but  in  its  recent 
state  is  beautifully  transparent,  the  chain-like  stria  being  vi- 
sible oil  the  inside. 

Bulla  lignariay  Auct.     Fig.  4. 

Shell  ovate,  thin,  spirally  striated,  vertex  depressed,  aperture  wide. 

Coralline  Crag,  Ramsholt  and  Sutton. 

Four  or  five  entire  specimens,  with  a  few  fragments  suffi- 
cient to  allow  of  a  careful  comparison,  have  enabled  me  to 
decide  upon  the  identity  of  this  sbell  with  the  well-known  re- 
cent species*  Nothing  that  I  could  imagine  to  be  the  testa- 
ceous gizzard,  or  even  a  part  of  it,  has  ever  come  under  my 
observation*  I  have  only  one  fragment  from  the  red  crag, 
but  its  tenuity  is  ill  adapted  to  vnthstand  the  bouldering  of  a 
littoral  deposit,  and  also  its  comparative  rarity  in  the  coral- 
line crag  may  account  for  its  non-appearance  in  the  iq>per 
bed, 

BuUa  ventrosa,  Nob.    Rg.  5. 

Shell  ovate,  globose,  striated,  spire  concealed,  aperture  suboval,  extending 
to  the  apex,  narrow  above,  expanding  towards  the  base,  umbUicated. — 
Length  ij,  diameter  )  of  an  inch. 

Coralline  crag,  Sutton. 
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A  shell  figured  by  Brown,  in  his  Illustrations  of  British 
Conchology^  called  Diaphana  Candida^  pi.  38,  fig.  18,  14, 
somewhat  resembles  this  in  outline,  but  the  spire  is  visible ; 
and  as  there  is  no  accompanying  description,  little  can  be  said 
respecting  it  The  inner  lip  is  slightly  folded  back,  forming 
behind  it  a  small  umbilicusy  and  the  outer  one  expanding 
towards  the  base,  forms  a  compression  round  the  upper  part 
of  the  whorl,  a  character  not  unusual  in  many  species  of  this 
genus.  The  aperture  diyerges  fi-om  the  upper  part,  assuming 
a  suboval  shape.  Externally  striated,  and  the  outer  lip  thick- 
ened, behind  which  is  seen  the  muscular  impression. 

Bulla  conuliiSy  Desh.     Fig.  6. 

Bulh  eonuluif  Deshayes,  Coq.  Foss.  des  Eqt.  de  Par. ;  pL  5,  &g,  34, 36. 

Bliell  avato-oonical,  striated,  eolumelia  subuniplicated,  aperture  linear,  base 
dilated,  spire  biddea^    Lengtb  i,  diameter  ^  of  an  incb. 

Coralline  Crag,  Sutton. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  eocene  shells  found  in  this  deposit. 
I  presume  it  to  be  identical,  according  to  Deshayes*  figure 
and  description,  except  that  he  says  '^  basi  tenuissime  stria^ 
ta,"  whereas  the  crag  shell  (when  not  eroded)  is  striated  all 
over.  There  is  a  shell  figured  by  Brown,  called  Volvaria 
pelluciday  which  may  perhaps  be  the  same,  but  according  to 
the  figure  the  upper  part  is  too  much  truncated. 

Bulla  concinnay  Nob.     Fig.  7. 

Sbell  subcylindrical,  spirally  striated,  apex  concealed,  aperture  linear, 
sligbtly  gaping  at  tbe  base,  inner  lip  at  the  lower  part  folded  over  an 
umhilicui.    Length  ^  of  an  inch,  diameter  }  of  its  length. 

Coralline  Crag,  Sutton. 

All  my  specimens  have  the  outer  lip  broken,  but  the  shell 
is  very  distinct  in  many  points.  It  is  shorter  and  more  gib- 
bous than  Bulla  cylindracea^  with  the  aperture  wider.  The 
distinct  lines  of  growth  cut  the  deep-seated  stritB  at  right 
angles,  giving  the  shell  a  pretty  cancellated  appearance ;  the 
rounded  volutions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shell  produce  a 
fimnel-shaped  umbilicus  in  the  place  of  the  spire,  and  the 
fold  of  the  inner  lip  forms  a  distinct  umbilicus  at  the  base. — 
Twenty  specimens  of  the  shell  present  not  the  least  variation. 

BuUa  cyUndracea.     Fig.  8. 

Bulla  cylindtacea^  Montague,  Test.  Brit.  tab.  7,  fig.  2. 
„     canvoluta^    Min.  Con.  tab.  464. 

Shell  cvlindrical,  spirally  striated,  apertnre  linear,  narrow,  vertex  umbili- 
catea.    Length  t  an  inch. 
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Coralline  Crag,  Sutton.    Abundant. 

In  Montague^s  description  of  this  shell  it  is  stated  to  be 
smooth,  with  considerable  gloss,  as  it  is  also  in  Fleming's 
British  Animals,  p.  293 ;  no  mention  is  made  of  its  having 
8tri(B.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  those  from  the  crag  are  so  much 
eroded  as  not  to  show  them,  but  they  are  very  visible  in  per- 
fect specimens ;  this,  however,  is  Uie  case  with  the  recent 
shells,  it  is  only  in  some  specimens  that  the  strite  can  be  there 
seen.  The  recent  shell  appears  in  general  to  be  rather  more 
cylindrical,  but  it  corresponds  in  all  other  respects. 

Bulla  subtrtmccUaj  Nob.      Fig.  9. 

Shell  cylindrical,  smooth,  aperture  linear,  slightly  expanded  at  the  base, 
vertex  depressed,  visible.    Length,  },  diameter  ^  of  an  inch. 

Coralline  Crag,  Sutton. 

This  differs  from  the  young  of  Bulla  cylindroma  (for  which 
perhaps  it  might  be  mistaken)  in  having  the  spire  visible  al- 
though depressed ;  it  has  a  slight  contxaction  in  the  upper 
1)art  of  the  body,  which  gives  an  apparent  expansion  to  the 
ower  part  of  the  outer  lip.  The  whorls  are  carried  rather 
above  the  spire,  causing  it  to  be  depressed,  but  distinctly  vi- 
sible ;  outer  lip  nearly  straight ;  no  striw  to  be  seen  in  any 
of  my  specimens,  however,  that  may  be  from  erosion  or  de- 
composition. 

It  appears  intermediate  between  Bulla  cylindracea  and 
Bulla  obttcsay  differing  from  the  former  in  having  the  spire 
visible,  and  from  the  latter  in  being  longer  and  more  slender. 
I  am  induced  to  consider  it  a  distinct  species,  having  twenty 
specimens  presenting  the  same  characters ;  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  its  being  the  young  of  cyUfid/racea^  with  a  visible 
spire,  only  that  shell  is  never  contracted  in  its  whorls. 

BuUa  obtusa.    Fig.  10. 

Bvila  R^ftdhiensis,  Turt.  Linn.  iv.  p.  351. 

„     miniUay  Woodward,  Oeol.  of  Morf.  tab.  3,  fig.  3. 

Shell  subcylindrical,  aperture  linear,  widening  at  the  pillar,  outer  lip  slights 
ly  incurved,  vertex  elevated,  obtuse.    Length,  |,  diameter  jj  of  an  inch. 

Mammaliferous  Crag,  Bramerton. 

This  shell,  I  believe,  is  peculiar  to  the  newest  bed,  at  least 
I  have  never  seen  it  from  either  the  red  or  coralline  crag. — 
The  spire  of  the  fossil  does  not  appear,  from  the  few  speci- 
mens I  have  seen,  to  be  quite  so  elevated  as  that  of  the  recent 
shell. 
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Bulla  olivula^  Nob.     Fig.  11. 

Shell  cylindrical,  smooth,  aperture  linear,  spire  elevated,  obtuse,  separating 
line  canaliculated  ?    Length  j,  diameter  j}  of  an  inch. 

Coralline  Crag,  Sutton. 

Unfortunately  among  thirty  specimens  of  this  shell  which 
I  have  found  at  the  above  locality,  not  more  than  one  pos- 
sesses the  spire,  and  that  not  in  the  most  perfect  state ;  there- 
fore I  give  the  characters  with  some  degree  of  uncertainty. — 
The  specimen  which  is  least  mutilated  has  a  small  canal  run* 
ning  round  the  apex,  at  the  juncture  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body-whorl,  similar  to  that  which  gives  a  character  to  the 
genus  Oliva.  The  specimens  are  much  eroded  at  that  part, 
(a  circiunstance  not  unusual  in  the  slender  covering  of  the 
sutures  in  many  of  the  crag  shells),  independently  of  which 
there  appears  a  small  canal  remaining  where  the  covering  is 
in  parts  perfect. 

A  shell  of  the  same  size  from  China,  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  much  resembles  this  in  having  an  elevat- 
ed obtuse  spire,  with  a  canal  around  it,  but  it  has  a  fold  up- 
on the  lower  part  of  the  inner  lip  that  I  do  not  observe  in  the 
crag  species.  It  differs  from  Olu)a  in  not  having  a  plicated 
columella^  and  in  wanting  the  notch  at  the  base,  peculiar  to 
that  genus.  It  more  resembles,  and  may  hereaJJ^x  prove  the 
same  as  Bulla  terebellatay  pi.  1,  fig.  8, 9, 10,  Dubois,  Conch. 
Foss.  du  Plat.  Wolhyni-Podolien ;  but  a  comparison  witb  the 
shell  is  necessary  for  such  decision. 

Three  or  four  shells  of  this  kind  are  figured  by  Brown  in 
his  Illustrations  of  British  Conchology,  pi.  88,  but  as  they  are 
without  descriptions,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  are 
intended  for  representations  of  shells  in  their  natural  size  or 
magnified.  If  they  be  faithfuUy  represented,  they  present 
some  intermediate  forms,  and  show  the  very  gradual  elevation 
of  the  spire,  which  renders  it  so  difficult  to  separate  the  spe- 
cies, and  will,  I  hope,  afford  additional  evidence  to  justify  me 
in  retaining  all  these  shells  (now  figured)  in  the  above  Lin- 
nean  genus. 

With  the  exception  of  Bulla  lignaria  all  the  figures  are 
enlarged,  but  the  natural  dimensions  of  the  specimens  are 
indicated  by  an  annexed  cross. 
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SHORT  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Teetb  of  the  Mastodon. — ^I  have  great  pleasure  in  sending 
you  a  cast  fiom  the  molar  in  mj  possession,  which  I  imagine 
to  belong  to  Cuvier's  species  of  the  nartow-tootbed  MastodoH. 
I  have  had  the  cast  painted  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  color 
of  the  original,  which  is,  as  you  will  see^  nearly  p^iect,  and 
weighs  three  pounds  asnd  three  quarters,  good  weight ;  it  was 
dredged  up  off  Eaaton  Cliff,  Suffolk,  in  June,  1839,  between 
two  and  three  miles  from  land^ . 

The  half  of  a  molar  of  a  MoHodoHy  which  was  found  last 
year  on  the  beach  at  Sizewell,  and  is  in  my  collection,  had 
every  appearance  of  the  crag  adhering  to  it,  which,  witfi  the 
beautifiil  dark  Vandyke  colour  of  these  two  fossils,  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  crag  osseous  remains^ — ^induces  me^  sinee 
my  conversation  with  you  on  this  subject,  to  adopt  your  opia* 
ion  that  these  teeth  were  originally  itom  the  crag ;  and  in  far- 
ther evidence,  all  the  teeth,  and  £ragments  of  teeth,  of  the 
Mastodony  which  have  been  found,  are  from  the  raammalifer^ 
ous  or  Norwich  crag. 

Till  within  the  last  five  years  it  was  doubted  whethtr  the 
remains  of  the  Mastodon  had  been  discovered  in  England ;  I 
therefore  think  it  as  well  to  state  the  order  in  which  these 
teeth  have  been  CouimI,  and  their  numb^,  as  near  as  I  can  v^ 
member,  and  by  whom  discovered.  One  tooth,*  figured  by 
Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  found  at  Whitlingham.  One  presented.. to 
the  Geological  Society  by  the  Rev,  J.  Gunn,  fi)und  at  Hors* 
tead.  A  Augment  found  by  the  late  Mr.  Woodward,  of 
Norwich,  at  Bramerton.  An  interesting  fragment  found  at 
Bramerton,  which  I  preseikted  to  the  Norwich  Museum.  One 
found  by  Mr.  Fiti^b^in  Tboipe  pit,  near  Norwich.  ^  Two  othara 
found  by  myself  at  Bramerton.  Two  by  Mr.  Wigham,  both, 
I  believe,  from  Postwick.  A  fragment  found  by  myself  at 
Easton,  now  in  the  coUeclion  of  the  Geological  Society.-^ 
And  one  fi*om  Eas|.on  eUff>  of  which  I  send  you  a  sketch,  but 
which  I  could  not  preserve  owing  to  ita  rotten  condition.'*— 
This  last  was  fixed  in  a  large  portion  of  the  jaw ;  and,  with, 
the  two  marine  ones  in  my  cabinet^  maizes  a  total  :of  tlnrteen. 
The  tooth  found  by  Mr.  Filch,  and  the  two  by  Mr.  Wigham, 
are  particularly  interesting  from  their  perfect  ix>nditkm;  and 
the  large  marine  one  in  my  possesaSbon,  although  net  quite 
perfect,  is  a  splendid  specimen. — H*  Aleannder.'^Saiithicoidj 
July  I9th,  1839. 

>  A  secoud  very  perfect  tooth  has  lately  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Fitch,  fxom 
the  crag,  near  Norwich. — JSd. 
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Capture  of  rare  Birds. — To  the  instances  of  the  rose-co- 
loured pastor  mentioned  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  I  have  to  add  another 
(in  mature  plumage),  which  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  last 
month  at  Gh¥ithian,  about  twelve  miles  from  this  place,  on 
the  north  coast. 

On  the  29th  April  I  obtained  a  fine  specimen  of  the  grey- 
headed wagtail — a  male — ^having  the  slight  mixture  of  olive 
green  in  the  grey  feathers  of  the  head,  which  Mr.  Yarrell 
states  to  be  chajracteristic  of  the  bird  of  tHe  preceding  year. 
It  was  first  noticed  on  the  margin  of  a  pool  near  the  sea,  be- 
tween this  place  and  Marazion. 

Two  instances  of  the  little  gull  in  this  neighbourhood  have 
come  to  my  knowledge.  The  first,  in  St.  Ives'  Bay,  on  the 
26th  of  December  last,  was  a  young  male  in  moult,  and  I 
suppose  in  transition  to  the  mature  plumage,  as  several  grey 
feathers  appear  among  the  brown  of  the  back.  It  seems  to 
be  a  rather  large  specimen,  the  total  length  being  12  inches ; 
wings  firom  tip  to  carpal  joint,  10|-  inches  ;  total  extent,  33 
inches :  tarsus  1^  in<m  ;  middle  toe  and  claw  \\  inch ;  gape 
\^  inch.  The  central  feathers  of  the  tsdl  are  1  inch  shorter 
than  the  outermost 

The  other  was  also  a  male,  but  in  the  adult  winter  plum- 
age, and  of  great  beauty.  It  wan  shot  here,  in  the  harbour, 
March  4th,  and  is  said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  another, 
which  escaped.  The  only,  respect  in  which  it  differs  from 
Temminck's  description  is  the  colour  of  ^e  legs  and  feet, 
which  were  a  delicate  flesh  colour. — D,  W.  Mitchett^^-'Pen'- 
zanc6yJuhii  1839. 

\On  Fiel^ares  breeding  within  the  British  Tsldnds. — > 
Having  seen  Tarious  eggs  presented  by  Mr:  Fairholme  to  the 
Bntiab  Museum  and  Zoological  Society,  as  those  of  the  fields 
faro  and  redwing  thrushes,  I  cannot  but- observe  that  both 
hove  exactly  the  appearofnce  of  slight  varieties  of  those  of  the 
common  missd  thrush,  and  are  totally  unlike  others  which 
undoubtedly  were  laid  by  fieldfares  and  redwings  abroad. 

I  ihave  recorded,  however,  in  former  ntmbers  of  this  Ma- 
gasine,  two  instances  of  the  redwing  propagating  in  the 
southern  coutnties  of  England,'  and  can  now  add  to  them  a 
case  of  the  fieldfare  breeding  at  Merton,  Surrey.  About  the 
endof  lastMay>  afiiend  reisiding  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
who  is  as  well  acquainted  with  the  oo;nmon  British  land  birds 
in  a  state  of  nature,  their  notes,  flight,  habits,  &c.,  as  any  per- 
son well  can  be,  sent  a  message  to  me  to  the  effect  that  a  pair 
of  fieldfares  were  then  breeding  in  a  field  belonging  to  some 
grounds  which  he  superintends :  it  appears  that  he  had  been 
crossing  the  field  in  question,  when  he  was  startled  by  the 
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chatter  of  a  **pigeon-felt"  long  after  the  flocks  of  (his  well- 
known  winter  visitant  had  disappeared  for  the  season  ;  and 
suspecting,  therefore,  that  it  might  possibly  have  a  nest  in 
the  dense  hawthorn  tree  from  which  it  flew,  he  was  not  long 
in  finding  it  there.     The  fieldfares,  however,  though  daily- 
observed  after  this,  were  not  disturbed,  my  friend  (who  is  no 
collector)  expecting  that  I  would  first  like  to  virat  the  nest  as 
it  stood :  but  unluckily  his  message  to  me  was  forgotten  to 
be  delivered,  and  it  was  only  when  I  chanced  to  call  on  him 
some  weeks  afterwards,  that  the  circumstance  accidentally 
transpired,  when  we  soon  proceeded  to  the  spot,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  young  were  then  about  half-fledged.    They 
had  flown,  however ;   but  the  structure  of  the  nest,  which 
was  then  taken,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  remove  all  doubt  of 
the  matter,  being  quite  different  fix>m  either  that  of  the  black** 
bird,  song,  or  missel  thrush,  (of  all  three  of  which^  I  may  re- 
mark, several  nests  were  shown  to  me  as  we  passed  through 
the  garden),  so  that  every  evidence,  except  that  of  positively 
handling  the  birds  or  eggs,  concurs  to  substantiate  the  speci- 
fic determination  ;  and  what  is  more,  the  old  birds  have  fi'om 
time  to  time  been  seen  subsequently,  but  never  shot  at,  in  the 
expectation  that  they  would  have  built  another  nest,  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  has  not  been  the  case.    The  nest 
(which  may  be  seen  by  calling  at  Mr.  Bartlett's,  47,  Museum 
St.,  Holbom)  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  great  quantity  of 
mud  with  which  it  is  plastered,  rendering  it  extraordinarily 
heavy ;  in  other  respects,  it  agrees  nearly  with  some  of  those 
of  the  blackbird,  and  is  plentifully  lined  with  coarse  dry  grass; 
but  it  is  considerably  deeper,  with  more  solid  and  better  con- 
structed walls,  than  I  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  black- 
bird's nest,  with  a  rim  of  plaster,  half  an  inch  thick,  form- 
ing its  upper  margin :  it  was  placed  nearly  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  upon  a  thick  secondary  branch  of  a  densely  foliaged 
hawthorn-tree,  which  stands  alone  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  hedge  and  from  any  other  tree.    As  for  missel  thrush- 
es, song  thrushes,  and  blackbirds,  each  and  all  of  these  spe- 
cies may  be  seen  at  any  time  in  the  locality ;  where,  some 
years  ago,  I  knew  of  four  missel  thrushes'  nests  in  a  short 
double  row  of  oaks  and  elms  bordering  the  same  field  :  and 
I  repeat  (on  account  of  the  scepticism  which  certain  hearers 
have  expressed  to  whom  I  communicated  the  incident  with 
its  circumstances)  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability 
of  a  mistake  being  made  concerning  the  identification  of  the 
species. — Edtcd.  Blyth, — Aug,  15,  1839. 
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Observations  an  the  Wild  Fowl  in  St.  Jameses  Park. — It 
is  remarkable  that  among  the  numerous  species  of  wild  fowl 
which  ornament  the  fine  sheet  of  water  in  St  James's  Park, 
the  only  species  of  the  duck  tribe — excluding  the  geese  and 
swans — which  have  propagated,  besides  the  common  mallard 
duck,  is  the  tufted  pochard  {Fuliffula  cristata),  a  single  brood 
of  which,  consisting  of  fire,  one  of  which  was  soon  after  de- 
stroyed, was  hatched  in  July,  1838 :  the  rest  of  the  brood 
(two  of  each  sex)  were  reared,  and,  with  some  of  the  old  ones, 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  daily  flights  to  the  Serpen- 
tine ever  since.  This  season  there  are  tluee  large  broods, — 
one  the  progeny  of  the  same  female  which  bred  last  year,  and 
which  is  known  by  her  being  pinioned,  and  the  others  the 
produce  of  the  two  young  females  that  were  bred  on  the  spot: 
so  that  a  single  brood  once  raised  in  the  locality,  would  seem 
to  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  a  permanent  stock  of 
other  species.  It  is  curious  that  the  young  pochards  scarce- 
ly ever  follow  their  parents  firom  the  time  tbey  are  three  or 
four  days  old,  but  disperse  all  over  the  lake,  emitting  contin- 
ually a  loud  piping  cry,  which  is  characteristic.  Far  less 
dependent  on  the  parents*  yigilance  and  care  than  the  young 
mallard  ducks,  or  indeed  than  any  other  species  so  far  as  my 
observation  has  gone,  they  seem  wonderftdly  capable  of  tak- 
ing their  own  part,  and  scramble  for  food  among  the  full-grown 
larger  species,  with  an  alacrity  and  amount  of  impudence 
that  is  mghly  amusing,  diving  ihe  moment  they  give  offence 
by  their  uncommon  boldness,  and  appearing  the  next  moment 
at  an  inconsiderable  distance,  quite  unabashed,  and  ready  to 
renew  the  afiront  if  occasion  should  tempt  them.  These  lit- 
tle creatures  in  general  lie  close  under  the  bank  of  one  of  the 
islands  when  their  appetite  is  sated,  so  that  a  person  may  look 
for  them  in  vain,  though  it  seldom  happens  that  some  of  them 
are  not  visible  and  sufficiently  audible ;  they  as  often  occur 
solitarily  as  together,  and  their  down  is  of  a  dusky  black  co- 
lour, with  the  usual  pale  markings  (such  as  are  seen  in  a  com- 
mon duckling)  not  very  distinct:  the  eggs  are  dark  olive  green^ 

So  domesticated  do  various  species  become  in  this  favora- 
ble spot  for  observing  their  manners,  that  on  regaining  the 
use  of  their  wings  after  these  had  been  merely  clipped,  many 
have  shown  no  desire  to  fly  away ;  and  during  the  very  long 
protracted  frost  of  January,   1 838,  a  flock  of  widgeons  and 

Sin-tails  long  lingered  circling  over  the  skaters  for  hours  every 
ay,  but  at  length  disappeared,  ajid  were  probably  destroyed 
from  their  want  of  shyness,  as  none  returned :  during  the  same 
period,  many  of  the  pochard§  (cristata  and  ferina)  were 
commonly  to  be  seen  in  the  Thames  about  Westminster  and 
Vol.  III.— No.  33.  n.  s.  3  e 
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Vauxhall  bridges,  where  they  were  much  shot  at,  bnt  with 
little  or  no  effect,  as  they  were  there  smgularly  shy  of  sp^ 
proach;  and  others  disappeared  altogether  and  returned  in 
the  spring,  as  did  also  one  of  the  coots,  and  some  teal.  A 
pair  of  bean  geese,  with  the  Aill  use  of  their  wings,  and  pre- 
viously supposed  to  be  male  and  female,  each  produced  nine 
eggs  which  were  unimpregnatedy  but  on  which  they  sat  for 
some  weeks :  it  was  supposed  that  they  might  possibly  have 
produced  hybrids  from  a  male  Canada  goose,  which  constant- 
ly associated  with  them,  and  posted  himself  in  defence  of  one 
of  them  while  it  was  incubating ;  a  circumstance  the  more 
worthy  of  notice,  as  an  odd  female  Canada  goose  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  (which  species  does  not  breed,  however,  till  the 
second  season),  might  have  served  him  at  least  for  a  compan- 
ion, if  not  mate.  One  of  these  bean  geese  was  stolen  early  in 
last  springy  and  the  other  laid  and  sat  i^ain  to  no  purpose ; 
for  she  very  rarely  associated  with  a  fine  new  pair  of  the  same 
species,  introduced  last  winter,  and  which  will  most  probably 
rear  a  brood  next  year :  the  latter  may  now  generally  be  seen 
in  company  with  a  male  of  Mj.  Bartletf  s  new  species, — ^the 
Anser  phcenicopus  ;  closely  allied,  but  readily  ^tingoishable 
by  the  colour  of  its  legs,  inferior  size,  and  certain  other  cha- 
racters of  equally  invariable  occurrence :  the  old  female  bean 
goose  always  affecting  the  society  of  a  flock  of  knobbed  geeae 
{Anser  cygnoidea). 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  spoonbills  and  other  interest- 
ing large  birds  for  a  considerable  while  located  to  the  spot, 
and  which  as  they  soared  on  wing  were  certainly  an  interest- 
ing attraction  to  visitors,  have  been  shot  down  one  by  one  in 
the  suburbs  of  London  (both  the  spoonbills  from  coming  with- 
in  range  of  pigeon-matches),  to  the  discredit  of  even  cockney 
sportsmen,  who  could  scarcely  have  missed  so  large  and  dow- 
winnowing  an  object.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  CW- 
iiroBtreSj  Cuv.,  were  disposed  to  snap  up  the  ducklings,  &c., 
as  might  be  expected ;  but  it  would  haidly  have  been  antici- 
pated that  a  bittern  would  have  smashed  all  the  eggs  it  found, 
ynAi  intent  to  pick  out,  I  should  suppose,  the  half-forined 
chick,  if  such  existed,  which  act  has  been  witnessed  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  suspected  on  numerous  others. 

The  wholesale  destruction  of  eggs,  then,  effected  by  five  or 
six  bitterns,  and  several  herring-gulls,  may  well  be  imagined; 
and  it  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  collection  will 
henceforth  be  confined  to  the  LameUirosires^  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  other  harmless  species,  such  as  coots,  firom  which 
no  mischief  need  be  apprehended. 

The  vast  stock  of  fish  which  everywhere  abound  in  this 
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piece  of  water,  rendered  it  particularly  well  calculated  to 
support  a  few  of  those  rery  elegant  birds — ^the  mergansers,  of 
which  a  solitary  male  smew  has  now  lived  there  for  three 
years,  acquiring  the  female  colours  after  midsummer  without 
shedding  any  of  its  feathers,  and  resuming  its  breeding  dress 
at  the  autumn  moult,  (none  of  the  diving  ducks  changing  their 
plumage  twice  a  year,  like  the  others,  although  they  all  un- 
dergo an  analogous  mutation  of  colour  immediately  at  the 
close  of  the  season  of  propagation).  This  smew  generally 
associates  with  two  females  of  the  Clangula  vulgaris,  and 
appears  well  disposed  to  breed  if  it  had  a  mate  of  its  own 
species  equally  tame ;  expressing  its  desires  by  a  very  pecu- 
liar low  rattling  note,  during  the  utterance  of  which  the  neck 
is  gradually  stretched  backward,  with  the  beak  pointing  for- 
ward :  it  will  readily  feed  on  bread,  at  least  at  times,  for  which 
it  is  a  particularly  able  scrambler ;  and  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
it  come  on  shore,  and  ptoen  its  feathers  within  a  few  yards  of 
me,  indeed  it  has  taken  food  from  my  hand.  The  brilliancy 
of  its  white  nuptial  livery  renders  its  rapid  evolutions  under 
wmtei  comparatively  easy  to  follow  with  the  eye. — Id. 

Nate  on  the  Fossil/ram  Marychurch,  figured  in  *  Geolog. 
Trans.^ — Last  winter  I  took  no  little  trouble  to  procure  spe- 
cimens of  the  singular  fossil  of  which  a  figure  is  given  by  M. 
De  la  Beche,  in  the  ^  CreoL  Trans.'  as  having  been  found  at 
Maiychurch,  in  this  neighbourhood.  At  that  time  all  my  en- 
deavoms  were  unsuccessful;  the  very  first  visit,  however, 
which  I  paid  this  winter  to  a  quany  at  Barton,  near  Mary- 
church,  I  procured  two  fragments,  one  of  which  apparently 
shows  the  internal  structure,  but  still  so  obscurely  that  I  do 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  send  you  a  sketch.  My  friend 
Dr.  Battersby,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  past  summer, 
obtained  three  specimens  from  a  quarry  near  Newton  Bushel, 
which,  being  "ir^aMered,"  show  something  of  the  interior 
surface.  As  it  is  mentioned  in  a  note  to  De  la  Beche's  pa- 
per, that  a  recent  specimen  allied  to  the  fossil  is  deposited  in 
the  museum  of  the  Zoological  Society,  presented  by  an  offi- 
cer in  the  navy,*  you  will  probably  be  glad  to  have  a  sketch 
of  the  interior  surface  of  the  fossil  to  compare  with  the  recent 
specimen. 

The  plates,  whtn  most  perfect,  are  hexagonal  and  radiated 
on  the  outside  (fig.  62).  The  interior  is  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  little  squares  by  raised  lines  ;  those  running  in  one  di- 
rection always  pass  over  those  in  the  contrary  direction,  and 

>  On  enquiring  at  the  Museum  of  the  Zoological  Society,  we  could  not 
meet  with,  or  obtain  any  information  respecting,  the  above  specimen. — Ed', 
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the  point  of  crosung  is  always  immediately  iiiid«nieatlt  tlie 
raised  dots  in  the  centres  of  the  plain  on  the  oatside. — Jokm 
Edw.  Lee.— Torquay,  1S88. 


Neai  Metal. — Mr.  Eersten,  Professor  of  Chemistry  ti  the 
College  of  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  has  lately  receired  a  letter 
from  Prof.  Berzeliua,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  Prof.  Mosan- 
der  of  Stocliholni  has  discovered,  in  the  ore  called  cerite,  a 
new  metal,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Lantanmn. 
Its  colour  is  grey,  and  it  appears  to  be  soft  and  ductile.  It 
is  also  contained  in  the  oxide  of  Cerium  which  Prof  Kersten 
has  lately  found  in  Monazite,  a  new  mineral  from  the  Und 
mountains,  which  was  determined  by  Breithaupt,  and  sent  by 
Mr.  Kersten  to  Berzelius  for  frirlher  analysis.  Prof.  Kersten 
has  since  discorered  the  same  new  metal  in  an  ore  from  Sw^ 
den,  called  GodoEnite.  This  fifty-fifth  elementary  body  has 
therefore  been  fonnd  already  in  minerals  coming  from  very 
distant  localities,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
north  of  Europe  has  come  in  for  so  largo  a  share  in  friniish- 
ing  the  simple  bodies  of  modem  chemistry. —  fV.  WeUten- 
bom. —  iVeimar. 

An  immenae  erratic  block  of  Granite  has  been  floated  on 
the  ice,  during  the  winter  1837-38,  from  Finland  to  the  Island 
of  Hochland.  It  weighs  about  a  million  of  pounds,  aecord- 
ing  to  the  estimation  of  M.  de  BaSr,  who  lately  communicated 
the  circumstance  to  the  Academy  of  St.  PeterBburgh, — Id. 

An  Entomological  Society  has  just  been  formed  in  Stettin, 
whose  chief  object  is  to  promote  om:  knowledge  oHhorkoAitt 
and  economy  of  insects.  It  is  partly  on  account  of  this  pecu- 
liar feature  of  the  Society,  and  partly  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
cent instances  of  the  liberality  with  which  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment encourages  every  scientific  undertaking,  that  Uiis 
Society  appears  to  deserve  being  more  generally  noticed. 
For  M.  de  Altensheim,  the  Minister  of  the  Cultus,  besides 
other  liberal  support  which  be  has  given  to  it,  has  carried  the 
measure,  that  the  Society  do  not  pay  for  pottage  throughout 
the  kingdom. — Id.  ^ 
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Art.  I. — On  the  Natural  History  of  the  German  Marmot  (Hamster)* 

By  W.  Weissenborn,  Ph.  D. 

Having  been  engaged,  at  different  periods  of  my  life,  in  stn* 
dying  the  habits  of  the  German  marmot,  I  have  made  various 
communications  on  this  curious  animal  to  foreign  scientific 
societies,  more  especiaUy  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  Lon* 
don ;  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Charlesworth  md  me  the 
honour  of  wishing  me  to  draw  up  a  more  complete  article  on 
a  creature  which  presents  so  many  interesting  and  uncommon 
features,  both  in  its  organization  and  habits,  and  with  which 
the  English,  luckily  for  their  agricultural  population,  have,  in 
their  own  country,  no  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted* 
I  have,  therefore,  arranged  all  the  materials  I  could  collect  on 
the  subject  from  authentic  sources,  especially  from  Dr.  Sul- 
zer's  monograph,  as  fieur  as  it  has  not  become  obsolete,  adding 
to  them  such  of  my  own  observations  as  I  thought  sufficiently 
substantiated  and  interesting,  and  now  venture  to  submit  my 
article  to  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History. 

I  shall  begin  with  a  general  statement  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  which  render  the  epithet  of  ^^  curious  ^'  applica- 
ble to  the  German  marmot. 

1.  Its  peculiar  outward  form,  in  which  that  of  several  other 
rodents  is  blended.  It  has  the  truncated  snout,  cleft  upper 
lip,  and  downcast  under  lip,  of  the  hare ;  the  shape  of  the 
trunk  approaches  to  that  of  the  rat,  though  it  be  fuller,  whilst 
the  hamster  possesses  the  short  tail  of  the  HypudUsus  arvalis^ 
Ilhg.  As  to  the  relative  size  of  the  head,  it  stands  between 
the  rat  and  the  guinea-pig  [Cavia  Cohaya^  lUigO 

2.  The  colour  of  its  nair,  which  presents  the  great  peculi- 
arity of  being  hUick  all  over  the  belly,  and  of  a  much  paler 
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tint  (greyish  brown)  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  in  the 
common  variety.' 

3.  The  buccal  pouches,  which  the  German  marmot  has  in 
common  with  but  few  animals,  and  which  in  it  are  compara- 
tively larger  than  in  any  other. 

4.  Its  subterranean  habits,  which  besides  present  many  ca- 
rious peculiarities. 

5.  Its  hybernation.     And 

6.  Its  moral  disposition,  especially  the  courage  in  defend- 
ing itself,  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  badger ;  and  its 
ferocity  in  devouring  its  congeners,  which  it  has  in  common 
with  the  mole. 

Synonyms. — Both  the  zoologist,  and  the  more  general  ama- 
teurs of  knowledKC,  may,  in  many  instances,  feel  interested 
in  knowing  the  diff^ient  names  w£dch  apply  to  the  same  ani- 
mal  in  different  countries  or  writings.  These  synonyms  often 
clearly  indicate  the  localities  where  the  creature  is  indiirenous, 
and  wheie  it  is  not  so.  Such  as  Gennan  marmot,  or  m^otte 
de  Strassbourg,  will  at  once  show,  that  our  animal  is  origi*^ 
nally  neither  found  in  England,  nor  in  France  proper.  In  the 
latter  country  it  was  once  even  exhibited  in  a  strolling  mena- 
gery,  under  the  curious  name  of  ^'  un  animal  sauvage  d'Alle* 
magne,  nomm6,  ^Fruges  consumere  nati.'^'  The  German 
name  ^  hamster  ^  has  found  its  way  into  the  Scandinavian  (as 
also  into  the  Dutch)  languages ;  and  the  great  Linnaeus  pro- 
cured his  first  specimens  from  an  illiterate  herbalist,  named 
Dietrich,  residing  at  a  little  village  called  Ziegenhain,  near 
Jena,  whom  Linnaeus  took  for  a  member  of  the  university^, 
when  he  wrote  to  him, — "  Mittas  mihi,  quseso,  animal  Hettn* 
ster  dictum."  As  to  the  true  vernacular  names  of  the  German 
marmot,  we  may  distinguish  two  sets,  viz.,  those  which  are 
an  imitation  of  the  yelling  sound  uttered  by  the  animal  when 
irritated;  as  Krictsch,  Germ. ;  Krziczietij  llljTr.;  Skrzeczecky 
Pol.;  Sskrecek^TioYir,  Schurksy Serb,;  Grifi^ie, Hung. ;  <SWr- 
ka  f  Tartar ;  the  Latin  name  of  Cricetus^  which  Albertus 
Magnus  appears  to  have  first  used,  is  perhaps  derived  from 

>  This  feature  would  stand  quite  isolated  among  all  our  indigenous  quad- 
rupeds, but  for  its  existence  in  the  badger,  which  coincidence,  in  my  opin- 
ion, deserves  the  attention  of  the  physiologist,  as  both  these  species  are 
crepuscular,  winter-sleepers,  and  liye  underground.  The  cause  of  this  pe- 
culiar coloration  in  these  two  animals,  may  perhaps  he  traced  to  some  ge- 
neral law  of  nature,  the  more  so  as  the  mole,  which  is  strictly  subterraneous, 
is  altogether  black,  idthough  the  exclusion  of  light  be,  in  genend,  a  hin- 
drcrnce  to  the  development  of  pigments.  Also  in  the  German  marmot, 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  become  black  all  over  the  body,  and  the  black 
variety  is  extremely  common  iu  some  localities,  whereas  albinoes  have  been 
met  with  only  in  a  few  instances. 
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t(it»y  I  scream : — and  such  as  have,  or  appear  to  have,  a  dif- 
ferent origin,  as  Arlan^  Tart. ;  Bakuk^  Bashkir;  Tsharliganj 
Osljak ;  Chcmdk,  Karbushy  Russ.  In  Germany  the  animal 
has  several  names  of  that  class,  as  Kornferkel^  corn-farrow ; 
Kornhamster^  com-storer;  and  is  most  commonlj  called 
Hamster. 

CRICETUS,  Cuv.  Gen.  Char.— Teeth  much  like  those  of  the  rat ; 
tail  short,  hairy;  'buccal  pouches,  as  in  some  of  the  apes,  widened  into 
large  bags,  which  serve  for  carrying  home  food. 

Cricetvs  /rumentarius. 

Description. — Length  of  the  largest  male  specimens  from 
the  tip  of  the  nose  to  that  of  the  tail,  up  to  15  inches  Eng.  of 
which  the  tail  measures  scarcely  more  than  2,  the  grown  fe- 
male being  smaller  by  about  one  fourth.  Weighty  up  to  If 
lb.  Shape. — Trunk  rather  broad  than  high,'  clumsy;  head 
oval,  nose  truncated,  upper  lip  cleft,  under  lip  short  and  hang- 
ing down ;  incisor  teeth  partially  exposed ;  eyes  moderately 
large,  as  well  as  projecting  and  almost  circular ;  ears  large, 
rounded ;  feet  radier  short,  formed  more  for  digging  than  for 
running,  with  five  toes,  the  thumb  being  very  short  in  the 
fore  feet^  and  furnished  with  an  obtuse  nail,  whereas  the  other 
nails  are  long,  hooked,  and  grooved  below ;  five  callosities  in 
the  sole  of  the  fore  feet,  and  six  in  that  of  the  hind  feet ;  tail 
short,  tapering,  and  becoming  rather  bare  towards  the  point. 
Colour. — Greyish  brown  (hare-coloured)  above,  and  black 
beneath,  with  three  large  yellowish  spots  on  each  side  occu- 
pying the  flanks,  the  regions  above  the  shoulders,  and  that 
behind  the  cheeks,  the  latter  spot  being  continued  towards 
and  round  the  mouth.  Cheeks,  regions  round  the  ears,  and 
anus  russet ;  feet  white.  There  is  a  black  variety,  rather  com- 
mon in  several  neighbourhoods,*  with  only  the  nose  and  feet 
white,  and  a  mixed  breed  of  the  common  and  black  variety  is 
said  to  exist,  and  to  be  grey.  Albinoes  are  very  scarce,  but 
have  been  occasionally  met  with. 

Senses. — ^The  organ  of  vision  is  moderately  developed ;  the 
iris  is  dark  brown,  and  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
pupil,  so  that  the  whole  visible  portion  of  the  eye-ball  appears 
of  a  dark  colour.     As  it  is  protected  only  by  a  few  short  bris- 

>  A  fresh-ldlled  hamster,  when  thrown  at  random  on  the  ground,  will  lie 
on  its  back  or  belly,  whilst  a  rat  will  more  commonly  lie  on  one  of  its  sides. 

'The  black  variety  was  very  scarce  near  Gotha  about  1770,  when  a  spe- 
cimen was  exhibited  at  court  as  a  great  curiosity;  whereas  in  Uie  beginning 
of  this  centuiy  they  were  of  rather  common  occurrence  there.  Among  three 
dozen  which  I  procured  about  eleven  years  ago  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
borough  of  Buttelstadt,  five  English  miles  from  Weimar,  there  were  four 
or  five  black  ones. 
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ties,  forming  eye-brows,  we  must  suppose  that  the  animal  digs 
with  its  eyes  shut ;  whereas  above  ground  it  must  keep  th^ 
wide  open,  as  they  are 'the  chief  instruments  for  finding  food 
in  the  dusk.  The  smell  is  very  obtuse,  as  indicated  by  the 
truncated  nose.  The  hearing  is  acute,  as  indicated  by  the 
large  conchtBy  and  it  is  by  the .  assistance  of  the  ear  that 
the  hamster  is  chiefly  warned  of  the  approach  of  its  ene- 
mies, when  it  will  directly  rise  and  sit  in  an  erect  posture, 
like  the  hare.  The  tcute  is  probably  the  most  developed 
of  the  senses,  the  tongue  being  very  voluminous,  and  the  ani- 
mal veiT  fond  of  varying  its  food.  The  touch  is  rather  nice, 
as  the  hamster  will  grasp  nuts  &c.  with  its  fore-paws,  and 
open  or  eat  them  in  the  manner  of  the  squirrel,  though  fax 
less  skilfully.  As  to  the  common  feeling^  it  must  be  extreme- 
ly obtuse,  as  the  hamster  does  not  show  the  least  pleasure  in 
being  caressed,  and  though  it  flies  into  a  passion  at  the  least 
touch,  and  screams  when  wounded,  these  are  symptoms  of  ill 
temper  and  fury  rather  than  of  sensibility. 

Movements, — The  locomotion  of  the  hamster  is  slow,  parti- 
cularly if  compared  with  that  of  animals  of  the  same  size  and 
order,  for  instance,  the  rat.  It  is  easily  overtaken  by  man, 
even  when  making  towards  its  burrow  with  all  possible  speed. 
When  fighting,  its  movements  are  violent  and  heavy,  often 
missing  their  object.  They  are  most  appropriate  to  its  sub- 
terraneous habits,  as  digging,  creeping,  and  climbing  up  and 
down  perpendicular  tubes. 

Anatomical  peculiarities. — ^The  buccal  pouches  are  two 
membranaceous  sacs  which  have  a  wide  communication  vrith 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  fix)m  whence  they  extend  between 
the  skin  and  the  muscles,  along  the  neck  and  the  shoulders, 
in  a  somewhat  converging  direction,  so  that  the  shut  ends  are 
nearer  each  other  than  the  open  ones  in  the  buccal  cavity. — 
These  bladders  are  attached  along  their  inner  sides,  by  cel- 
lular fibres  and  membranes,  to  the  muscles  beneath,  and  by 
more  delicate  ones  to  the  skin.  Their  posterior  end  is  sur- 
rounded by  flat  muscular  fibres,  which  unite  to  form  a  flat 
and  rather  strong  muscle.  These  two  muscles  continue  to 
converge,  and  are  attached,  close  under  the  musculus  quad-- 
ratusy  to  Xhe  fascia  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  The  membrane 
of  these  bladders  is  very  thin  and  permeable  to  the  air,  where- 
fore they  soon  become  shrivelled  when  blown  out  and  tied 
by  a  ligature.  Their  outer  sur&ce  is  perfectly  smooth,  but 
the  inner  one  is  closely  covered  with  longitudinal  and  paral- 
lel dotted  lines,  the  dots  being  almost  square,  and  constitut- 
ing mucous  cells  or  glandules ;  wherefore  the  inside  of  the 
bladder  is  constantly  wet  and  slippery,  or  it  would  easily  be 
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torn  by  its  contents,  which  often  present  rough  or  sharp  sur- 
faces. Between  their  two  attachments  these  bladders,  when 
empty,  extend  like  two  loose  narrow  canals ;  but  when  full, 
they  are  oral,  2^  inches  long,  and  l^  broad,  wherefore  their 
periphery,  where  it  is  widest,  measures  about  5^  inches. — 
When  these  pouches  are  filled  with  food,  or  blown  up  by  the 
animal,  its  head  and  neck  look  as  broad  again.  I  scarcely 
need  say  that  these  pouches  present  the  convenient  means  of 
carrying  home  food;  they  contain  about  Ij  ounce  of  com 
each,  or  a  corresponding  quantity  of  green  fodder.  The  ani- 
mal empties  them  by  stroking  them  fi'om  behind  with  its  fore 
paws ;  the  muscle  which  has  been  mentionedperhaps  facili- 
tates this  operation  by  its  contractions.  Tne  anatomical 
characters  do  not,  however,  show  the  possibility  of  these 
pouches  being  contracted  in  the  manner  of  the  urinary  blad- 
der ;  nor  could  anything  like  peristaltic  motion  be  discovered 
in  f^sh-killed  specimens,  which  were  still  convulsed.  They 
may  serve  as  a  sort  of  craw  or  first  stomach,  as  in  almost 
every  hamster  that  has  been  dissected,  there  were  found  in 
them  a  few  grains  in  a  state  of  maceration ;  and  1  have  also 
observed  that  the  hamster  fills  its  pouches  with  animal  food, 
of  which  he  never  lays  in  a  store  at  home.  However,  the 
animal  often  eats  the  grain  just  as  it  fidAs  it,  and  therefore 
this  use  of  the  pouches  is  not  absolute.  The  stomcLch  is  dou- 
ble ;  the  first  or  left  one,  into  which  the  cBsaphagus  opens, 
offering  nothing  peculiar  in  its  form,  except  that  the  mouth 
of  the  CBSophoffus  is  situated  at  the  right  extremity  of  it,  which 
is  in  the  mesial  line,  whilst  the  whole  of  that  stomach  is  situ- 
ated to  the  left  of  it  The  valve  of  the  cardia  or  oesophagus 
shuts  so  closely  upwards,  that  the  stomachs  may  be  inflated 
firom  the  pylortiSy  and  dried  in  that  state,  after  tying  the  duo- 
denuTHj  without  a  ligature  being  put  round  the  oesophagus. — 
This  is  a  sure  proof  of  the  hamster  not  being  a  ruminating 
animal,  although  his  stomach  is  double.  Near  the  cardia  the 
first  stomach  opens  to  the  right  into  the  second,  which  is  more 
rounded,  reddish,  smoother  and  more  shining  outside,  and  has 
thicker  coats  than  the  first ;  it  is  situated  to  the  right  of  the 
mesial  line,  rather  higher  than  the  first,  and  is  a  little  smaller. 
The  two  unite  by  the  first  being,  as  it  were,  inserted  into  the 
second,  into  which  it  sends  two  processes,  and  there  is  a  ru- 
dimentary valve  between  them,  which  cannot,  however,  effec- 
tually prevent  the  regurgitation  of  the  chyme,  which  is  much 
more  fluid  in  the  first  than  in  the  second  stomach.  The  ru- 
ga are  much  more  prominent  in  the  first  than  in  the  second, 
which,  on  its  right  and  upper  side,  communicates  with  the 
duodenum,  without  the  intervention  of  a  valve.   The  intestine 
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is  fhin  and  narrow,  presenting  almost  the  same  width  through- 
out ;  the  inner  coat  is  much  furred,  and  the  ccBCum  is  yerj 
large  in  proportion,  as  when  pulled  out  it  is  half  as  long  as 
the  animal,  and  its  capacity  twice  that  of  the  stomachs. — 
There  is  no  gcdl-hladder  in  the  five-lobed  liver,  but  the  bile 
empties  itself  directly  through  the  biliary  canal,  which  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  five  branches ;  this  structure  appears 
to  bear  some  relation  to  the  irritable  nature  of  the  creature. 
The  glands  are  in  general  very  large  and  numerous.  One, 
which  is  situated  in  the  groove  between  the  shoulders,  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  its  size  and  relations.  It  is  often  more 
than  I  inch  long,  \  an  inch  broad,  and  2  or  8  lines  thick  in 
the  middle.  The  vein  which  comes  from  it  penetrates  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  on  the  right  side  of  the  spine, 
and  opens  into  the  vena  impar,  which  is  ascending  there,  and 
which  in  the  hamster,  as  in  some  of  the  Amphibia  and  ii^tc- 
minantiay  is  paired^  one  branch  being  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left  of  the  spine,  but  the  latter  branch  is  much 
larger  than  the  former.  The  artery  of  the  said  gland  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  the  same  may  be  said  in  general  of  the 
arteries  in  proportion  to  the  veins.  The  weight  of  the  brain 
is  to  that  of  the  whole  body  about  as  I  :  198 ;  this  organ  is 
therefore  veiy  small.  The  cerebrum  is  about  three  times  the 
weight  of  the  cerebellum ;  its  surfiice  is  smooth  and  without 
sinuosities,  which  bears  a  relation  to  the  great  stupidity  and 
stubborn  disposition  of  the  creature.  The  testes  are  eight  or 
nine  times  as  large,  firom  May  to  August,  as  they  are  at  other 
seasons ;  they  are  nearly  the  size  of  pigeons*  eggs  when  ftillj 
developed.  The  animal  can  draw  them  within  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen^  which  provision  is  necessary,  as  they  would 
otherwise  be  often  exposed  to  dangerous  pressure  in  their  en- 
larged state. 

These  are  the  most  remarkable  anatomical  features  which 
ore  peculiar  to  the  German  marmot :  the  dental  system  pre- 
sents nothing  anomalous,  there  being  12  molar  and  4  incisor 
teeth,  as  in  the  rat.  I  ought  not,  however,  to  pass  over  in 
silence  two  oblong  spaces  in  the  integuments,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  spine,  and  parallel  with  it.  They  are  situated  at 
a  short  distance  in  fix}nt  of  the  thighs,  and  are  not  always  di- 
rectiy  perceptible,  as  the  common  hair  often  closes  over  them. 
But  it  the  hair  be  blown  aside  or  divided  with  the  fingers, 
two  spots  may  be  observed,  each  about  an  inch  in  length  and 
^  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  slightiy  tapering  towards  their  extre- 
mities, where  the  hair  is  much  shorter  than  on  the  other  parts 
of  the  body,  and  of  a  dusky  brown  colour,  rather  stiff,  and 
lying  close  to  the  skin.     In  very  young  specimens,  when  the 
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hair  is  just  beginning  to  appear,  these  bristly  spots  are  dis- 
tinctly yisible  from  their  blacldsh  colour,  the  hair  being  there 
in  a  more  advanced  state  and  of  a  stronger  nature.  These 
spots  may  also  be  perceived  on  the  flesh-side  of  the  skin,  by 
the  roots  of  their  stiff  hairs :  at  a  later  period  the  relation  is 
inverted,  the  rest  of  the  body  becoming  covered  with  denser 
and  longer  hairs,  so  as  to  make  these  spots  appear  paler  on 
the  flesh-side  of  the  skin.  The  physiological  cause  of  these 
spots  it  is  difficult  to  point  out,  the  skin  being  there  of  the 
same  thickness  and  consistency,  and  not  more  firmly  attached 
than  anywhere  else.  As  to  their  end,  Dr.  Sulzer,  whose  ex- 
cellent observations  on  the  hamster  were  published  in  1774, 
confessed  that  he  could  not  imagine  what  it  might  be.  Agri- 
cola  was  aware  of  their  existence,  but  did  not  trouble  himself 
about  knowing  their  purpose,  as  he  took  them  for  the  effect 
of  an  accidental  cause.  In  treating  on  the  hamster,  he  says, 
'^  In  terrsB  cavemis  habitat  angustis,  et  idcirco  pellis,  qua 

{>arte  utrimque  coxam  tegit,  a  pilis  est  nuda.'* — (De  re  metal- 
ica  et  animalia  subterran.  Basil,  1657,  folio,  p.  486).  In 
my  opinion,  the  end  of  these  spots  is  very  evident,  as  they 
appear  destined  to  protect,  by  their  bristly  hair  which  lies 
close  to  the  skin,  the  very  portions  of  the  latter  which  would 
be  most  exposed  to  being  chafed  in  the  burrows,  on  account 
of  the  proximity  of  the  hip-bones,  if  left  without  some  special 
defence.  The  furriers  know  these  spots  very  well,  and  are 
obliged  to  cut  them  out  and  repair  the  fur,  lest  it  should  look 
unseemly. 

Hahitatj  Hahits^  4>^.-^The  hamster  is  met  with  in  the 
whole  tract  of  countries  extending  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Ural  mountains,  and  between  the  German  sea  and  Baltic 
to  the  north,  and  the  Danube  to  the  south,  wherever  it  finds 
its  congenial  soil.  It  is  said  also  to  exist  in  Siberia,  but  is 
nowhere  more  common  than  in  Thuringia.  Its  proper  soil  is 
a  deep  alluvial  mould,  with  a  substratum  of  clay ;  districts 
where  the  ground  is  dry,  strong,  and  stony,  have  nothing  to 
fear  firom  the  ravages  of  the  hamster.  In  the  former  descrip- 
tion of  land  it  is  sometimes  found  even  on  the  slope  of  low 
hills,  but  there  it  never  multiplies  to  any  extent. 

Daily  course  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  middle 
or  end  of  October^  (the  period  of  active  life). — During  the 
day  the  hamster  sits  in  its  burrow,  rolled  up  like  a  ball,  with 
the  head  bent  under  the  chest ;  so  at  least  we  must  conclude 
fi'om  the  observation  of  specimens  kept  in  captivity.  About 
sunset  the  animal  begins  its  first  ramble,  which  lasts  till  about 
midnight,  when  it  rests  till  an  hour  before  sunrise,  in  order  to 
take  then  a  second  ramble,  which  it  continues  until  the  glare 
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of  morning  drives  it  back  into  its  dark  habitation.  It  is^  onlj 
in  dark  and  gloomy  weather  that  the  hamster  is  ever  found 
above  ground  whilst  the  sun  is  fairly  above  the  horizon. — 
During  these  rambles  the  movements  of  the  animal  are  com- 
monly slow ;  its  digitigrade  walk  is  uncouth  and  creeping, 
almost  like  that  of  the  hedge-hog,  and  its  first  object  is  to 
procure  grain  and  other  vegetable  food,  wherewith  to  fill  its 
pouches.  But  as  soon  as  it  hears  a  noise,  it  raises  itself  up- 
on its  hind  legs,  and  stands  plantigrade,  Uke  a  bear ;'  and  if 
the  object  of  its  attention  be  some  living  prey,  as  a  mouse,  it 
quickens  its  pace  into  a  gallop,  or  "  ventre-a-terre."  Whilst 
quietly  walking  about  its  occupations,  it  is  sometimes  heard 
to  utter  a  succession  of  short  growling  sounds ;  but  when  ir- 
ritated, even  only  by  some  noise,  its  voice  is  squeaking  and 
shrill,  and  in  the  height  of  passion  it  is  not  unlike  that  of  a 
pig  when  about  to  be  killea.  In  collecting  food,  when  the 
fore-part  of  its  pouches  becomes  filled,  it  strokes  them  back- 
wards with  its  paws,  to  make  room  for  a  new  supply.  It  does 
not  thrash  the  ears  with  its  paws,  as  has  been  advanced,  but 
picks  them  very  dexterously  with  its  teeth,  whilst  holding 
them  between  its  fore  paws.  Wh^i  the  pouches  of  the  ham- 
ster are  fiill,  the  animal  walks  home,  to  add  their  contents  to 
its  store.  When  surprised  on  its  way  by  an  enemy,  it  emp- 
ties its  pouches  by  quickly  striking  that  region  with  its  fore 
paws,  whereby  the  corn  is  projected  to  the  distance  of  a  few 
feet,  whereupon  it  is  ready  to  fight.  When  the  pouches  are 
full  it  cannot  fight 

Food. — The  hamster,  like  several  of  the  rodents,  is,  omni- 
vorous, but  it  is  more  so  than  any  other.  Its  vegetable  diet, 
during  the  summer,  consists  of  green  fodder  of  very  different 
descriptions,  especially  Medicago  sativay  and  other  species  of 
that  genus,  Hedysarum  Onobrychisj  the  different  common 
species  of  Viciaj  LathyruSy  Convolvulus,  Veronica^  PotentiU 
la  anserinaf  Papaver  Khoeas  and  Argemone,  Alstne  fnedi^iy 
salads,  cabbages,  &c. — these  are  also  found  in  their  burrows 
at  that  season.  Roots  or  bulbs  are  never  met  with  there,  al* 
though  the  hamster  will  readily  eat  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes, 
&c.,  as  well  as  firuit,  in  captivity.  In  autumn  and  winter  the 
vegetable  food  of  the  hamster  consists  exclusively  of  seeds, 
as  rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas,  vetches,  horse-beans,  millet, 
&c.  and  these  are  stored  up  for  hybernation.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  great  variety  of  vegetable  food  with  which  nature  and 

'  In  this  posture  the  hamster  will  stand  five  minates  or  longer,  staring 
attentively,  but  with  a  very  stupid  expression,  at  some  object  before  him, 
for  instance,  the  flame  of  a  candle.  One  of  the  fore  paws  then  generally 
hangs  down  lower  than  the  other. 
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agiicnlture  spread  his  table,  the  hamster  is  even  more  carni- 
vorous than  herbivorous ;  that  is  to  say,  be  prefers  animal 
food  whenever  he  can  have  it.  His  own  species,  rats,  mice, 
small  birds,  lizards,  May-bugs  and  other  chafers,  caterpillars 
&c.,  are  greedily  devoured  by  him.  In  eating  vertebrated 
animals  he  always  begins  with  the  head.  When  a  sparrow 
or  other  small  biSrd,  whether  alive  or  dead,  is  presented  to  the 
hamster,  the  first  and  evidently  instinctive  action  of  the  lat- 
ter is  to  break  the  wings.  I  have  kept  several  dozens  of  this 
animal  in  large  rooms,  providing  them  with  a  great  variety  of 
green  fodder,  seeds,  and  artificial  dishes,  yet  every  night  the 
weakest  of  the  company  were  devoured,  and  others  so  severely 
wounded  that  they  had  no  chance  of  escape  the  next  night. 
By  this  fondness  for  animal  food  the  hamster  in  some  degree 
makes  amends  for  his  depredations,  for  there  is  no  useful  ani- 
mal to  which  he  is  dangerous,  not  even  to  the  partridge,  as 
the  same  fields  near  Go&a  in  which  the  hamsters  swarm,  are 
well  stocked  with  that  bird.  Besides,  in  captivity  he  eats, 
with  great  delight,  all  sorts  of  pastry,  bread,  butter,  cheese, 
broth,  &c.,  and  is  apt  to  become  a  great  gourmand.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  not  at  all  addicted  to  drinking,  nor  particu- 
lar in  the  choice  of  it  He  can  live  four  weeks  without  wa- 
ter, and  his  health  will  not  suffer ;  and  in  the  fields,  as  his 
rambles  do  not  extend  far,  he  must  often  content  himself  for 
long  periods  with  dew  and  the  juices  of  succulent  herbs.  In 
this  he  is,  no  doubt,  greatly  assisted  by  being  underground 
about  twenty  hours  out  of  Ae  twenty-four,  which  must  pre- 
vent perspiration  in  a  great  degree. 

Dusposition. — The  celebrated  Professor  Blumenbach  used 
to  say  in  his  lectures,  when  treating  on  the  Mtis  decumanuSy 
*^  Thank  heaven,  gentlemen,  that  species  is  not  as  big  as  an 
elephant ;  if  it  were  so,  the  human  race  would  have  ceased  to 
exist  long  ago.''  The  same  might  not  be  said,  it  is  true,  with 
an  equal  degree  of  probability  about  the  hamster,  as  he  is 
greatly  deficient  in  that  cunning  and  agility  which  would 
render  the  ferocity  of  the  Mu^s  decumanus  so  dangerous  and 
destructive,  if  great  physical  power  were  superadded  to  its 
other  qualities ;  yet  in  point  of  brutal  ferocity  the  hamster 
surpasses  even  that  rat.  The  latter  is  more  sociable,  more 
gregarious  in  its  habits ;  it  will  not  kill  and  devour  its  con- 
geners, though  of  an  exceedingly  sanguinary  disposition,  ex- 
cept when  hard  pressed  by  hunger ;  whilst  tibe  hamster  never 
falls  in  with  another  individual  of  its  own  species,  without 
trying  to  make  it  its  prey,  the  weaker,  if  not  killed,  generally 
making  its  escape  more  or  less  severely  wounded.    Even  the 
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two  sexes  live  togetbyer  and  in  peace  only  daring  the  few  days 
of  each  breeding  season. '  With  this  single  exception  the 
hamster  may  be  said  to  be  constantly  at  war  with  every  liv- 
ing creature  or  moving  object  which  happens  to  come  near 
him.  It  will  jump  with  equal  Any  at  a  waggon- wheel  or  at 
a  horse  travelling  along  a  road  which  a  hamster  is  about  to 
cross  in  the  same  place,  and  a  young  hamster  will  sometimes 
do  so  as  well  as  an  old  one.  Horses  have  now  and  then  been 
frightened  by  the  screams  and  bites  of  this  little  animal  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  so  as  to  run  away.  From  men  or  dogs 
the  animal  will  commonly,  though  not  always,  tiy  to  escape; 
it  then  takes  the  nearest  course  to  its  barrow,  from  which  it 
is  seldom  at  a  great  distance.  When  its  pouches  are  full,  it 
always  takes  to  its  heels  at  first,  and  if  its  burrow  be  only  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  it  tries  to  regain  it 
with  its  cargo,  but  never  fails  to  pop  its  head  out  of  the  hole, 
screaming  furiously  in  defiance.  If  the  burrow  be  farther  ofT, 
it  tries  to  get  a  little  a-head  of  its  pursuer,  in  order  to  hare 
time  to  empty  its  pouches ;  whereupon  it  rises  upon  its  hind 
legs  and  faces  its  enemy,  blowing  (whereby  the  pouches  be- 
come distended),  squeaking,  screaming,  and  jumping  against 
the  intruder  to  the  height  of  from  one  to  two  feet.  When  the 
enemy  retreats  a  little,  the  hamster  hops  after  him  like  a  frog. 
At  such  times  the  animal  is  quite  beside  itself  vrith  fury,  card- 
ing for  no  wounds,  and  fighting  till  death.*  Old  hamsters  do 
not  usually  retreat  before  man,  when  sitting  before  their  bur* 
rows  with  their  pouches  empty;  I  have  myself  killed  several 
under  such  circumstances. 

Some  breeds  of  dogs,  as  pointers  and  large  terriers,  soon 
acquire  a  knack  of  killing  hamsters  at  one  bite,  by  catching 
them  by  the  middle  of  the  chest;  but  when  the  animals  are 
better  matched,  the  combat  is  protracted,  and  the  hamster 
often  succeeds  in  gaining  its  burrow,  afler  repeatedly  beating 
back  the  dog.  This  obstinacy  in  fighting,  in  spite  of  aU 
wounds  not  absolutely  mortal,  makes  the  hamster  gain  the 
victory  over  the  rat  A  combat  between  old  individuals  of 
the  two  species,  lasts  very  long,  but  ends  with  the  death  of 
the  rat  In  short,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  must 
believe  the  hamster  to  be  the  most  courageous  animal.  Un- 
fortunately there  is  no  other  commendable  feature  in  his  dis- 


*  For  further  proofs  of  the  ferocious  and  recUess  disposition  of  ihe  ham- 
ster, see  also  below,  under  the  head  of  Propagation, 

*  The  bites  of  the  hamster  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  but  are 
not  paxticulaily  dangerous,  eren  when  the  animal  is  furious. 
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position ;  he  is  perfectly  untameable,  and  cannot  be  broken 
by  any  sort  of  eaucation. ' 

(To  he  continued.) 


Art.  U. — Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  the  South  East  of  Dorset^ 
shire.    By  Thb  Rbv.  W.  B.  Culrkb,  A3i.,  F.G.S. 

(Continued  from  page  23S,) 

From  this  examination  of  the  composition  of  the  coast  line, 
we  have  now  to  advert  to  the  phenomena  presented  by  it,  in 
connection  with  the  underlying  chalk.  And  I  hare,  first,  to 
remark,  that  if  my  attempt  to  explain  the  singular  conforma- 
tion of  the  curved  and  vertical  chalk  beds  at  Ballard  Head 
(see  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  Sept.  1837)  needed  any  further  elucida- 
tion, we  have  the  fullest  evidence  of  the  vertical  up-cast  of 
the  whole  of  the  chalk  between  the  Ballard  Head  fault  and 
Old  Harry  Point,  not  only  in  the  derangements  on  the  Stud- 
land  side,  and  in  the  perpendicular  rents  or  fissures  through 
the  nearly  horizontal  chalk  beds,  but  in  the  inclination  of  the 
plastic  clay  beds  at  the  Red  Rock  cliff.  For  there  is  no 
means  of  explaining  that  inclination,  but  the  supposition  of 
the  chalk  having  been  bodily  up-heaved,  and  lifting  with  it 
the  plastic  clay  beds,  which  became,  in  consequence,  tilted 
up  at  the  point  of  contact  and  for  some  little  distance,  and 
broken  into  portions  by  the  giving  way  of  the  soft  strata  at 
those  parts  now  occupied  by  the  ravines  which  lead  from  the 
sea  to  the  village  of  Studland.  It  is  also  clear,  that  if  such 
were  the  case  at  a  distance  from  the  chalk,  the  beds  would, 
beyond  the  last  point  of  fracture,  retain  their  original  hori- 
zontality,  which  is  the  case  farther  off  from  Studland.  This 
will  appear  very  plainly,  if  we  see  by  the  map  that  the  plas- 
tic clay  abuts  upon  the  chalk  on  the  north  side  of  Ballard 
Down,  far  away  from  the  vertical  chalk,  and,  therefore,  no- 
thing but  an  elevation  of  the  chalk  en  masse ^  or  a  depression 
beyond  Studland,  subjecting  the  northern  end  of  the  inclined 
beds  to  a  down-cast  motion  (for  which  there  is  no  evidence 
in  the  vicinity),  can  have  produced  the  phenomena  presented 
by  the  Red  Rock  and  adjacent  cliffs. 

In  order  to  explain  this  more  fully,  it  must  be  mentioned 
that  the  Studland  rock  is,  in  some  degree,  a  separate  portion 
of  the  plastic  clay.  Seen  from  a  distant  elevation,  such  as 
the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  Poole  Harbour,  Studland  ap- 
pears to  be  a  small  table-land  lying  on  the  edges  of  the  east' 
and  north  slopes  of  the  chalk,  and  separated  from  the  moun- 

'  Mr.  Lens  quotes  an  instance  of  an  albino  which  became  very  tame. 
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tainous  declirities  of  Studland  Heath  by  a  valley.  Now  such 
b  actually  the  case,  for  between  the  chalk  and  Studland  there 
is  a  deep  diluvial  excavation,  which,  in  short,  is  continued 
all  along  under  the  chalk,  thereby  insulating  all  Studland 
Heath  and  Studland  itself  by  dry  straits,  one  of  which  now 
affords  a  bed  for  a  wiiiter  stream  that  finds  its  way  through 
one  of  the  cracks  in  the  cliffs  into  the  sea.  This  fact  would, 
I  know,  be  used  differently  by  some  geologists,  who  contend 
that  running  water  scoops  out  its  own  channels,  even  in  the 
hardest  rocks,  and,  therefore,  say  they,  sand  but  lightly  ag- 
glomerated must  give  way.  Thus,  the  chines  along  the  shore 
of  Poole  Bay,  .are  by  Mr.  Lyell  said  to  be  the  result  of  the 
streams  that  flow  through  them  to  the  sea.  If  so,  of  course, 
the  Studland  *  cracks  *  or  chines  have  no  right  to  be  deemed 
worth  notice.  But  how  stands  the  case  ?  A  violent  and  pow- 
erful torrent,  bearing  with  it  gravel  and  fragments  of  angular 
rock,  tosses  these  extraneous  matters  about  in  the  hoUows  of 
its  bed,  and  they,  acting  like  a  mechanical  machine,  bear 
away  the  moistened  bed,  till  they  cause  that  bed  to  descend 
deeper  and  deeper  in  the  solid  rock  below ; — ^and,  therefore^ 
it  is  said,  a  sluggish  stream  must,  of  necessity,  bore  away  in 
sand  with  less  trouble  and  more  effect ! 

Now,  I  am  not  unaware  that  there  may  be  cases  found, 
where  Uie  torrent  has  assisted  in  eating  out  a  deeper  channel 
to  a  certain  limited  extent^ — ^but  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the 
assertion  that  this  extent  may  be  unlimited.  The  river  Si- 
oule  in  France  is  quoted  as  an  example.  That  river  now  runs 
at  a  level  through  nearly  vertical  walls  of  basalt  and  gneiss, 
much  below  what  it  formerly  did ;  and  this  is  shown  by  a 
ledge  of  gravel  much  above  its  present  bed.  This  gravel-de- 
posit marks  a  period,  it  is  assumed,  when  the  river  had  only 
eaten  down  so  deep  in  the  solid  rock.  It  is  said,  that  the 
Sioule  has  cut  through  more  than  100  feet  of  compact  basalt, 
and  at  least  50  feet  of  gneiss.' 

But  if  the  theory  of  tibese  stone-eating  waters  be  tiue,  there 
ought  never  to  have  been  any  gravel  above,  left  on  any  ledge, 
or  else  there  ought  to  be  a  slope  of  gravel  all  the  way  down. 
The  river  has  descended  certainly,  but  it  must  have  suspend- 

>  See  Messrs.  Lyell  and  Murchison  '  On  the  excaration  of  valleys,  as  iU 
lostiated  by  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Central  France ; '  G.  P.  i.  39,  and  Edin. 
Phil.  Journal :  also  Prof.  Sedgvrick's  Address  to  the  Geol.  Society,  Feb. 
19, 1830,  for  facts  and  comments.  After  giving  a  luminous  account  of  the 
different  modes  of  excavation,  the  latter  distinguished  author  and  observer 
sums  up  with  an  allusion  io  the  Auvergne  rivers.  These  are  great  authori- 
ties, and  it  maybe  presumptuous  to  diroute  their  judgment, — ^but  geologi- 
cal doubts  often  lead  to  geological  truth. 
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ed  its  consumptioii  of  rock  in  order  to  have  left  its  old  bed  to 
accumulate, — and  then  eaten  away  most  furiously  to  have  got 
so  low  without  any  trouble  or  traces  of  its  progress.  Sup- 
pose, however,  we  assume  the  case  of  the  Sioule  to  be  the 
counterpart  of  the  examples  presented  by  raised  beaches, — 
or  what,  perhaps,  is  nearer  the  fact,  that  after  its  old  channel 
was  blocked  up  by  a  lava-flood,  a«  wm  the  case,  a  conveni- 
ent operation  of  volcanic  forces  suddenly  burst  open  this  bar- 
rier, and  split  the  rock  vertically  downward,  and  the  whole 
mystery  is  solved.  And  if  any  person  will  carefully  consider 
the  thousands  of  examples  that  are  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  England, — ^nay,  if  he  will  confine  himself  to  known  and 
familiar  cases,  those  of  the  chalk  range,  which  is  everywhere 
fractured  to  give  way  to  rivers  that  had  no  other  outlet, — or 
those  of  Herefordshire,  which  pass  through  similar  openings 
in  the  old  red  sandstone, — ^it  will  be  found  that  rocks  of  every 
formation  exhibit  one  and  the  same  phenomenon  respecting 
rivers  and  streams,  and  that  these  occupy  beds  made  for  them 
by  disruptions  of  the  strata,  and  not  beds  which  they  have 
made  for  themselves  by  their  own  action.  And  why  should 
these  sandy  chines  be  an  exception  ? 

It  is  urged  that  the  sand  is  fiill  of  springs,  and  that,  near 
Bourne  Mouth,  under  the  signal-staff,  the  cliffs  do  visibly 
founder  through  the  continual  action  of  land-springs.  No 
doubt  such  is  die  case ;  but  where  is  the  parallel  between  this 
foundering  of  a  whole  surface  of  cliff,  and  the  regular  gradual 
hollowing  out  of  one  deep  and  deepening  channel  ?  More- 
over, it  can  be  shown  (and  will  be)  that  these  chines  are 
nothing  but  diluvial  furrows,  which  gave  direction  to  the  di- 
luvial waters,  because  they  were  suddenly  formed,  and  which 
now  afford  a  similar  passage  to  the  springs  that  are  seen  to 
weU  out,  not  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  sides  of  the  valleys, 
but  at  some  distance  vertically  below  that  level, — the  valleys 
being  excavated  above  and  beyond  their  origin.  Such  also 
is  the  case  at  Studland.  The  puny  streams  that  occupy  an 
inch  or  two  in  depth  of  the  ravines  through  which  they  flow, 
rise  a  considerable  way  vertically  above  the  height  of  the 
walls  of  the  ravines,  and  before  they  reach  the  ravines  have 
not  excavated  the  sand  over  which  they  run,  but  follow  the 
natural  declivity  of  the  ground.  It  may,  finally,  be  said, — 
look  at  Niagara ! — (sic  parvis  componere  magna)— see  how  it 
has  eaten  its  way  backward  towards  Lake  Erie !  The  rea- 
son of  this  retrograde  reform — ^this  ^  advancing  of  three  steps 
backwards'* — ^is  obvious.  The  soft  marl  is  destroyed,  and, 
therefore,  the  limestone  interstratified  with  it  is  destroyed ; — 
but  has  Niagara,  since  the  day  it  left  its  old  fall  at  Queens* 
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town,  eatea  a  deeper  and  deeper  bed  vertically  down  \>y  its 
own  mighty  powers  ?  If  it  has  not  accomplished  such  a  par- 
pose,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  solrent  powers  of  our  English 
rivera,  that  have,  without  anj  display  or  any  thunder,  chisel- 
led out  such  enonnous  gorges  and  ravines,  many  hundred  feet 
de^,  through  solid  maesea  of  the  rery  hardest  quaitzose  roclt, 
as  IS  the  case  in  the  border  district  of  England  and  Wales 
with  those  diminutiTe  rivers  the  Terae,  the  Onny,  and  the 
Wye,  where  they  break  through  the  escarpments  presented 
to  them  ?  Those  rivers  I  quote  puiposely,  becaose  it  can  be 
shovm  that  where  they  so  break  through,  there  are  great  dis- 
locations of  the  strata  from  causes  which  are  not  at  all  doubt- 
fid,  but  clearly  volcanic  in  their  origin, — and  the  chaonek  of 
the  rivers  themselves  occupy  cracks  transoene  to  the  direc- 
tion of  tlie  rocks  they  traverse.  And  if  we  compare  the  two 
examples — making  allowance,  of  course,  for  the  great  differ- 
ence in  every  item  between  the  condition  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone and  plastic  clay  districts,  we  shall  see  that  on  a  small 
scale,  the  same  phentMuena  were  acted  over  agun  in  the  ter- 
tiary epoch  which  did  such  great  things  at  the  period  when 
the  older  secondary  and  transition  rocks  were  ruptored. 

That  these  cracks  at  Studland  are  regular  fissures,  and  not 
accidental  channels  for  r&in  water,  is  shown  by  fiillowing 
them  to  their  source,  and  measuring  their  direction.  That 
for  instance  ifiiich  is  marked  6  in  fig.  56,  opeus  upon  the 
shore  in  continuation  of  the  passage  through  the  lofi^  plastic 
clay  hills  behind,  and  the  opening  through  the  chalk  at  Three- 
forked  Down,  by  which  the  road  is  traversed  ftoja  Swanage 
to  Studland,  and  its  direction  ranges  frora  S.W.  by  W.  and 
N.E.  by  £.  Just  under  the  signal-house,  where  the  cliff  is 
from  16  to  30  feet  high,  the  hard  beds  of  sand  stone  are  split 
vertically  down,  leaving  a  space  of  about  three  feet  fa 
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the  walls ;  on  the  south  side  the  beds  dipping  to  the  N.E.  at 
about  34°,  exactly  agreeing  with  the  dip  at  the  Red  Rock> 
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of  which  they  are  a  prolongation,  llie  right  side  of  this 
crack  forms  the  left  of  an  insulated  mass,  filling  up  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ravine,  on  the  right  of  which  the  beds  are  horizon- 
tal (fig.  63). 

The  farther  end  of  the  ravine  closes  abruptly,  but  the  view 
beyond  it  is  given  in  fig.  64. 

64 


C,  Chalk.       P  C,  Plastic  day.       The  arrow  shows  Oie  direction  of  the  ravine.         The  dotted 
arrow  points  out  (he  opening  in  the  chalk  at  Three-forked  Down. 

Continuing  the  examination  of  the  surface  along  this  table- 
land, we  discover  that  a  declination  of  the  level  takes  place 
from  the  head  of  this  ravine  to  the  head  of  that  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Red  Rock,  which  passes  under  a  cliff  of  yeUow 
and  red  sand,  extending  from  under  the  church-yard,  and 
capped  by  a  bed  of  whitish  sandy  clay  (used  for  walls  of 
buildings),  which  is  naturally  split  into  quadrilateral  frag- 
ments ;  the  dip  of  these  beds  being  from  the  southern  chalk 
of  Ballard  Down.  So  that  Studland  may  be  considered  as  a 
square  mass  of  country,  leaning  upon  the  chalk  on  the  south- 
em  and  eastern  sides,  and  dipping  from  it  in  those  directions, 
as  it  would  naturally  do  upon  the  supposition  of  its  having 
been  deposited  upon  the  slopes  of  the  chalk,  and  afterwards 
subjected  to  the  forces  of  elevation  by  which  the  chalk  has 
been  deranged. 

That  this  must  be  the  exact  state  of  the  case  is  confirmed 
by  the  condition  of  the  country  intervening  between  Studland 
and  the  chalk  ridge  of  Ballard  Down.  The  plastic  clay  be- 
hind Studland  ranges,  in  Studland  Heath,  to  a  level  nearly  as 
high  as  the  summit  of  Ballard  Down  itself,  but  it  has  been 
subjected  to  violent  denudating  agents,  and  a  deep  valley, 
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1,  Deril's  night-cap. 
Three-forked  Down. 


2.  Pipe-clay  beds. 
i,  Shore. 


3,  Opening  at 
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rising  in  the  centre,  but  trough-like  on  each  side,  marks  the 
^ace  between  the  two  fonnatioDS. 

The  appearance  of  this  district  from  the  coast  is  shown  in 
fig-  65,  and  the  transverse  section  across  the  dilurial  hollow 
is  given  in  fig.  66.     It  is  premature  to  allude  to  the  connec- 

BtDlnlDovn.       TbneJurked  Don.       in»  Bhtow  Down.    Stndluid  HcattL 
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tion  between  the  diluvial  and  the  uplifting  forces,  but  it  may 
be  here  safely  mentioned,  that  the  very  aspect  of  the  district 
about  Studland,  fi-om  the  summit  of  Ballard  Down,  and  from 
various  stations  in  the  ascent  thither,  demonstrably  convince 
the  observer,  that  though  violent  denuding  forces  have  exca- 
vated the  deep  valleys  and  hollows  between  the  chalk  and  the 
sea,  these  valleys  and  hollows,  whether  longitudinal  or  trans- 
verse, owe  their  primary  development  to  preceding  causes, 
that  uplifted,  split,  and  convulsed  the  lower  beds  of  chalk, 
and  the  superimposed  tertiary  deposits  that  now  only  exist  in 
part 

And  since  we  have  seen  in  this  investigation,  that  the  lines 
of  direction  in  these  dislocations  coincide  with  the  longitu- 
dinal and  transverse  directions  of  the  chalk  elevation — and 
these  again  with  those  of  the  sub -cretaceous  formations,  it 
follows,  that  the  derangements  in  the  plastic  clay  of  Studland 
owe  their  existence  to  the  very  same  phenomena  as  have,  in 
the  same  linear  directions,  produced  such  striking  alterations 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  country  beyond  the  area  of  the 
chalk- field. 

Subsequent  investigations  will  more  fully  explain  the  ex- 
tent of  these  derangements,  but  sufficient  has  now  been  sud 
to  illustrate  ihe  phenomena  of  the  plastic  clay,  at  its  junc- 
liop  with  the  chdk  at  Studland  Bay ; — all  of  which  are>  eri- 
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dentlj,  the  result  of  elevating  forces,  that  ia  this  disitrict  have 
left  proofs  too  palpable  to  be  denied. 

Presteigne^  Badnorshire. 


Art.  m. — On  HVmenotes^  a  Genut  of  exotic  Orthopterous  Insects* 
By  J.  O.  Wbstwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  &c. 

The  philosophical  principle  that  Nature,  ever  ready  in  re- 
sources, arrives  at  the  same  result  in  various  methods,  is 
nowhere  so  capable  of  demonstration  as  in  the  insect  tribes, 
where,  owing  to  their  immense  numbers,  far  exceeding  in  fact 
the  number  of  all  the  rest  of  the  species  of  the  animad  king- 
dom taken  together,  it  must  necessarily  happen,  from  the 
necessarily  great  modification  of  form  exhibited  amongst  so 
many  animsQs,  that  the  great  functions  of  existence  must  be 
carried  on  in  different  ways. 

The  preservation  of  the  creature,  one  of  the  great  primary 
objects  of  all  its  energies,  as  weU  as  of  its  organic  structure 
(necessary  for  the  display  of  such  energies),  is  not  only  ef- 
fected by  active  operations,  but  also  by  those  passive  means 
of  resistance  afforded  by  the  peculiar  structure  and  shape  ei- 
ther of  the  body  or  of  its  different  parts.  It  would  carry  me 
into  too  wide  a  field  to  give  examples  in  support  of  this  prin- 
ciple, which  must  be  strongly  perceived  by  all  who  take  more 
than  a  superficial  view  of  the  workings  and  works  of  the  cre- 
ation. TTie  particular  group  of  insects  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  paper,  exhibits  an  interesting  instance  of  it  which  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  notice,  proving  as  it  does  that  where 
one  organ,  having  a  particular  function  necessary  for  exist- 
ence, is  either  atrophied  or  diminished  in  extent,  another  or- 
gan takes  up  such  function,  and  thus  supplies  its  place,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  retains  its  normal,  or  as  we  may  say  origi- 
nal function.  Ordinarily  speaking  the  back  of  insects  is  not 
generally  of  a  solid  texture ;  where  solidity  is  given  to  it  the 
wings  are  more  particularly  membranous ;  where  it  is  less  so- 
lid the  wings,  or  more  stricUy  speaking,  one  pair,  become 
thickened,  so  as  to  defend  the  real  wings,  which  from  their 
large  size  require  to  be  packed  up,  (of  which  the  common 
earwig  forms  a  beautiful  example),  as  well  as  the  back  of  the 
abdomen.  Such  is  especially  the  case  in  beetles,  where  the 
wing-covers  attain  their  strongest  consistence,  and  serve  imit- 
edly  to  form  a  powerfid  shield  or  case,  whence  the  very  name 
of  die  order,  Coleoptera,  or  wings  in  a  case.    In  other  instan- 
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ces  we  find  this  shield  consisting  of  a  single  piece,  being  then 
named  the  scutellunij  and  which  in  some  tribes  of  Hemiptera 
becomes  so  large  as  entirely  to  cover  the  back  of  the  abdo- 
men, wings,  and  wing-covers.  Such  is  the  case  in  a  singular 
degree  in  the  genus  Coptosoma,  the  peculiar  structure  of 
which  I  have  described  in  this  Magazine  (vol.  ii.  n.  s.  p.  26). 
Such  is  also  the  case  in  other  portions  of  the  family  of  Cimt- 
cidiB  thence  named  Scutelleridmy  and  in  some  singular  Hy- 
menopterous  insects  forming  the  genus  Thoracanthay  in  one 
of  which  {Thor.  Laireilleiy  Gu^rin)  this  scutellum  exhibits 
all  the  appearance  of  two  elytra  soldered  together.  In  other 
tribes,  again,  we  find  this  shield  composed  of  a  piece  still 
nearer  to  the  head,  namely  the  dorsum  of  the  protharaa:, 
which  is  immensely  developed  backwards,  covering  not  only 
the  back  of  the  abdomen^  but  also  the  whole  of  the  mesatho- 
rcuc  and  its  scutellum,  metathorax,  and  wings.  This  struc- 
ture is  of  much  rarer  occurrence  than  either  of  the  former, 
occurring  in  various  species  of  Linnaean  Cicadas j  where  the 
armature  of  this  part  is  most  anomalous,  and  in  a  few  genera 
of  Orthopterous  insects,  including  that  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  paper :  this  peculiarity,  in  conjunction  with  the  salta- 
torial  powers  of  the  insects,  their  musical  talents  and  herbi- 
vorous habits,  evidently  prove  that  the  order  Homoptera  of 
Latreille  (to  which  the  CicacUB  belong)  is  the  true  analogue 
of  the  order  Orthoptera  to  which  these  insects  are  to  be  re- 
ferred. 

Linnaeus,  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  ^  Systema  Naturae,* 
proposed  a  division  in  the  genus  Cicada  which  he  named 
Foliacemy  with  the  character  "  thorace  compresso-membrana- 
ceo ;  *'  the  insects  belonging  to  this  division  are  truly  Homop- 
terous,  and  now  constitute  the  genus  Membracis  of  Fabricius. 
The  dorsum  of  the  prothoraa:  is  of  immense  size,  compressed, 
not  tliicker  than  writing  paper,  and  elevated  over  the  entire 
body,  extending  in  fact  considerably  in  firont  of  the  head. 

Felton  described  two  remarkable  msects  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  for  1764  (vol.  liv.  p.  55,  published  in  1765), 
in  a  paper  entitled  "An  Account  of  a  singular  species  of  Wasp 
and  Lociisiy^  which  he  had  met  with  in  Jamaica.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  description  of  the  "locust*' 

*'Rhombea  Cicada^  ihorace  compresso,  membranaceo,  foliaoeo,  sub- 
rhombeo,  posticd  latioie. 

**  The  thorax  is  like  a  leaf  that  is  raised  perpendicularly  from  the  body, 
and  is  tiiree  times  as  broad  as  the  body,  but  the  same  length.  This  leaf  is 
very  near  of  a  rhomboid  figure,  a  little  broader  or  rather  higher  over  Uie 
back,  it  is  membranaceous,  probably  brownish ;  (when  alive  half  pellucid, 
with  two  spots  that  are  more  pellucid  or  transparent ;  the  larger  one  is  yeiy 
near  the  middle,  but  the  smaller  lower).    The  margins  are  waved,  espedaiU 
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ly  towards  the  hind  angle ;  over  the  fore  part  of  the  body  the  leaf  is  donble. 
The  abdomen  is  a  little  longer  projected  backwards  than  the  leaf  of  the  thorax. 

*'  The  insect  had  not  yet  got  its  coleoptera  and  wings. 

''  The  hind  thighs  that  are  thicker  have  on  the  upper  side  an  additional 
narrow  membrane  added  to  them. 

*^  The  head  and  maxilhe  [mandibles]  are  yery  like  those  of  the  gryllus's; 
but  there  is  such  an  affinity  between  this  and  the  Cicada  foliata,  Linn.  Syst. 
Nat.  435,  6,  that  I  should  think  it  the  same  species  if  the  thorax  of  this 
was  not  broader  behind  towards  the  end. 

*'  The  antenna  are  broke  off,  else  from  their  length,  one  might  learn  to 
what  ffenus  the  tribe  linnsus  calls  Cicada  foliacea  (Syst.  Nat.  p.  435) 
should  be  referred,  for  I  am  in  doubt  whether  Linnsus  ever  has  seen  per- 
fect specimens  of  them." 

The  figure  whicli  accompanied  this  description  (pi.  6.  fig. 
sinist.)  I  have  copied  in  my  fig.  67,  1 ;  firom  which,  in  con- 
junction with  Felton's  description  of  the  hind  legs  and  man- 
dibles, it  ynll  be  perceived  that  the  insect  is  in  fact  a  locust, 
or  at  least  that  it  belongs  to  the  saltatorial  Orthoptera,  Lin- 
naeus however,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  ^  Systema  Naturae,' 
introduced  Felton's  insect  amongst  his  CicacUe  foliac€(By  un- 
der the  name  of  Cicada  rhombea,  erroneously  referring  to 
Backer  instead  of  Felton,  and  evidently  either  considering 
that  the  English  author  had  inaccurately  described  and  figur- 
ed his  insect,  which  ought  to  have  been  represented  with  the 
sthicture  of  MenibraciSy  or  overlooking  the  manifest  differ- 
ences between  the  true  Homopterous  Cicadce  foliacecB  and 
Felton's  Orthopterous  insect,  thus  confounding  a  very  strong 
relation  of  analogy  for  one  of  affinity. 

In  the  Banksian  collection  in  the  possession  of  the  Linne- 
an  Society,  named  by  Fabricius,  is  contained  an  insect  nearly 
agreeing  with  that  of  Felton,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  true 
MembraceSy  and  named  Membracts  rhombea,  with  the  local- 
ity "  Jamaica.  Poore."  This  insect  I  have  represented  at  2 
in  fig.  67,  together  with  its  appearance  as  seen  firom  above,  2 
a,  and  the  part  which  remains  of  its  mutilated  antenrue  at  2  b. 
It  is  evidently  not  the  specimen  described  by  Felton,  because 
that  was  given  to  the  Royal  Society,  the  collections  of  which 
Society,  as  I  learn,  were  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  and  Felton's  insect  is  most  likely  destroyed. — 
Moreover,  the  Banksian  specimen  has  part  of  its  antennxe 
remaining,  whilst  Felton  describes  his  insect  as  having  the 
antenncB  broken  off.  I  am  particular  in  making  these  obser- 
vations, in  order  that  the  specific  identity  of  the  Banksian 
specimen  with  Felton's  may  be  proved,  especially  as  both  are 
from  the  same  island  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  general  out- 
line of  the  thoracic  shield  is  very  similar  in  both.  The  foli- 
aceous  structure  of  the  thighs  notched  like  edges  of  a  leaf,  in 
the  Banksian  specimen,  seems  to  indicate  a  different  species, 
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especially  as  Felton  describes  his  insect  as  having  an  addi- 
tional narrow  membrane  on  the  upper  side  of  the  hind  thighs, 
without  noticing  that  it  is  notched,  or  representing  any  such 
character.  The  antenna  of  the  Banksian  specimen  are  very 
slender,  and  although  there  are  only  nine  joints  remaining, 
they  extend  considerably  beyond  the  front  of  the  thoracic 
shield,  the  two  basal  joints  being  very  short  and  thickened. 

Having  discovered  amongst  the  insects  collected  at  Manil- 
la by  Mr.  Cuming,  an  insect  closely  allied  to  the  preceding, 
I  communicated  a  description  of  the  two  species  to  the  Zoo- 
logical Society,  on  the  14th  November,  1837,  and  which  was 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  that  date.  — 
The  following  are  the  characters  of  the  genus  which  I  pro- 
posed for  their  reception. 

*^  Htme NOTES.  Genus  novum  e  familia  Locustidarum,  Tetrici  affine. — 
Corpus  valdd  compressum.  Caput  mediocrd  obliquum.  Antennte  breves 
gracillime  filiformes,  articulo  Imo  crasso,  rotundato,  2ndo  multo  minori, 
reliquis  lohgitudine  sensim  crescentibus.  Prothorax  maximus,  foliaceus  yal- 
dd  compressus,  folium  aridum  exacte  refeiens,  supra  et  ante  caput  angnlariter 
porrectus,  valdd  elevatus  et  postic^  supra  abdomen  protensus ;  parte  posti- 
ca  subtus,  pro  receptione  alarum  et  abdominis,  canaliculata,  prostemum  in 
collare  pro  receptione  oris  formatum.  Pedes  inter  se  basi  longe  distantes, 
femoribus  pnesertim  posticis  foliaceis,  tarsis  posticis  S-articulatis,"  articulo 
Imo  subtus  sub-biarticulato,  articulo  2ndo  minutissimo ;  quatuor  anticis 
sub-biarticulatis,  articulo  Imo  subtus  sub-biarticulato.  Ungues  longi  sub- 
tus dente  minuto  armati.    Pulvilli  nulli. 

Species  1. — Hymenotes  rhambea,  Rhombea  cicada,  Felton  in  Pbil.  Trans. 
1764,  p.  66,  pi.  6.  Cicada  rhomhea,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat  2,  704.  Membra- 
cis  rhamhea,  Fabr.  Ento.  Syst  4,  8,  2.  Syst.  Rh.  7. — Alata.  Habitat 
Jamaica.    (Fig.  67,  1). 

Species  1*,  (an  distincta).  Insectum  inMusso  Banksiano  (Mus.  Soc.  Lin.) 
supra  delineatum.    Habitat  Jamaica.    (Fig.  67,  2). 

Species  2. —  Hymenotet  S-angularis.  Hym.  fnsca,  prothorace  sub-trian- 
gulari,  margine,  e  fronte  ad  medium  integro  et  cunrato,  dein  ad  apicem 
obliquo,  serrato,  femoribus  anticis  vix  foliaceis,  posticis  latioribus,  supra 
irregulariter  incisis. 

Corp.  lone.  lin.  6\,  Long,  prothoracis  lin.  8.  Habitat  Manilla,  D. 
Cuming.  (Fig.  67,  3;  3'a,  Imsal  joints  of  antenna;  3  &,  anterior  tarsus  ; 
3  Cy  posterior  tarsus). 

Subsequently  M.  Serville,  imacquainted  with  my  memoir 
above  referred  to,  published  the  description  of  another  spe- 
cies of  the  same  genus,  for  which  he  proposed  the  admirable 
(but  synonymical)  name  of  Choriphyllum  (dancing  leaf)  in 
his  volume  upon  the  Orthoptera  in  the  *  Suites  i.  Buffon.' — 
The  following  are  its  specific  characters. 

Species  3. — Hvmenotes  Sagrai.  Long.  8  lignes,  mesure  de  I'origine  de  la 
membrane  a  son  extremite.    II  est  enti^rement  dVn  gris  terreux,  la 
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membiane  qui  recoayre  le  corps  s'elere  au  dessus  da  thorax,  d'eavifon 
qaatre  lignes ;  cbaque  fitoe  laterale  presente  de  six  a  sept  nemires  trans, 
yersales  saillantes,  assez  egalement  espacees :  cette  membrane  est  d'un 
bran  feuille-morte,  transpaiente  dans  son  premier  tiers,  opaque  ensuite, 
son  bord  superieur  est  presque  arrondi,  rinueux  dans  quelques  endroits ; 
la  partie  qui  deborde  la  t^te,  linit  en  pointe  et  forme  une  sorte  de  gninde 
crocbet^  la  partie  posteiieure  de  la  membrane  depassant  I'abdomen  est 
tronquee  droit  et  carrement,  a  son  extremite.  Autennes  et  pattes  de  la 
couleur  du  corps;  cuisses posterieures  fortes,  elargies :  carenes  superieures 
des  deux  demieres  jambes  munies  de  fines  epines.  Je  n'ai  pas  pu  dis- 
tinguer  le  sexe. 

Un  individu  unique  communique  par  M.  De  la  Sagra,  qui  Pa  rappor- 
te  de  Pile  de  Ckiba. 

Syn. — ChoriphyUwn  Sagrai^  Serville,  Hist  Nat.  Ins.  Ortbopt.  p.  765, 
pi.  8,  fig.  5.    (Fig.  67,  4 ;  copied  from  Senrille). 

Another  species  from  Africa  has  also  recently  been  present- 
ed to  the  British  Museum  by  the  Bev.  D.  F.  Morgan,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  characters. 

Species  4. — Hymenotes  platycorys.  Hym,  fusca,  granulosa,  pronoto  supra 
in  folium  maximum  integram  rotundatum  eleyato,  angulo  poslico  inciso, 
femoribus  foliaceis  posticis  margine  supero,  (nisi  ad  apicem)  integro. 

Corp.  long.  lin.  6^.    Habitat  in  Africa  occidentali  (Siena  Leone). — 
D.  Morgan.    (Fig.  67,  5). 

The  colour,  in  one  specimen,  is  entirely  of  a  dark  rusty 
brown,  with  the  tips  of  the  thighs  darker ;  but  in  the  other, 
the  elevated  leaf  of  the  pronotum  is  varied  with  paler  colour, 
as  in  my  figure.  The  head  is  elevated  into  an  irregular  tooth- 
ed ridge  between  the  eyes,  the  centre  being  impressed,  (fig. 
67,  5  a,  the  head  seen  sideways).  The  pronotum  is  elevated 
into  a  nearly  semicircular  leaf,  produced  into  a  deflexed  point 
before  the  head,  and  extending  considerably  beyond  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  body  behind ;  it  is  very  finely  granulose,  and 
with  slight  irregular  veins ;  its  edge  at  the  posterior  part  is 
finely  serrated,  and  the  posterior  angle  is  notched :  its  lower 
division  is  composed  of  two  leaves,  which  slightly  open  for 
the  reception  of  the  back,  but  in  its  upper  portion  these  two 
leaves  are  soldered  together  into  one  plate.  The  antenme 
(fig.  67,  5  h)  are  short  and  14-jointed,  very  slender,  except 
the  two  basal  joints,  which  are  thickened,  and  the  two  or  three 
terminal  joints,  which  form  a  very  slight  club :  they  are  con- 
siderably shorter  than  in  Hym,  rhombea.  The  prosternum  is 
produced  like  a  cravat  over  the  hinder  part  of  the  mouth. — 
The  four  anterior  femm-a  are  dilated  and  scalloped  on  the 
lower  edge,  the  two  posterior  are  much  thicker,  serrated  on 
the  under  side  with  several  larger  blunt  teeth ;  they  are  entire 
on  the  upper  side,  except  near  the  tip,  where  they  are  irregu- 
larly spinose :  the  four  anterior  tibitB  are  dilated  at  the  base; 
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the  posterior  tarsi  are  S-jointed,  the  basal  joint  having,  on 
the  under  side,  the  appearance  of  being  composed  of  three 
joints,  (fig.  67,  5  c). 

The  Kev.  F.  W.  Hope  has  communicated  to  me  a  singular 
Indian  species  belonging  to  the  family  LocustidUB^  having  the 
pronotum  elevated  into  a  large  and  compressed  lesif,  but  which 
belongs  to  the  section  containing  the  locust,  the  tarsi  having 
a  large  pulvillus  between  the  ungues^  but  the  prosternum 
has  no  point  It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Indian  species 
described  by  Serville  under  the  name  of  Chorotypus  fenes- 
tratusy  but  dijQfers  in  several  particulars.  It  may  be  thus 
characterized. 

Phyllochoreia.  Corpus  yaldd  compressum.  Fades  (fig.  67,  6  a)  plana 
Terticalis,  parte  infeia  latiori,  lateribns  angulatis,  supra  oculos  rotundato- 
elevata.  Oculi  magni  laterales.  AntenntB  (fig.  67,  6  b)  breres  gracillims 
14-articulatie,  articulis  discretis,  2  basalibus  crassis,  terminalibus  pauUo 
crassioribos.  Prothorax  in  folium  compressissimum  ultr^  dimidium  abdo- 
minis extensum  eleratus,  antice  supra  caput  truncatus,  postice  acutus  et  ex 
apice  ad  basin  pedum  intermediorum  obliqud  truncatus.  Al€B  ultra  api- 
cem  pronoti  extensce.  Prottemum  inerme.  Pedes  4  antici  simplices,  tar- 
sis  3-articulatis,  articulo  Imo  subtus  sub-triarticulato ;  pulnllo  magno  inter 
ungues,  (fig.  67,  6  c).    Pedes  2  postici  detereti. 

Species  1. — Phyllochoreia  unicolor.  Tota  pallida  luteo-fusca,  pronoto 
brunnescenti,  linea  tenuissima  nigra  utrinqud  inter  oculos  et  mandibu- 
las  ducta. 

Corp.  lonff.  lin.  13.    Habitat  in  India  orientali.    D.  Wbithill.    In 
Musso  D.  Hope.    (Fig.  67,  6). 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  insects  there  are  several  others 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  locusts  {Locustidwy  Leach, 
Acridij  Latr.)  which  have  the  pronotum  elevated  into  leaf- 
like appendages  over  the  back,  but  in  none  is  this  structure 
so  conspicuous  as  in  those  figured  above.  Such  are  the  ge- 
nera Monachidium  of  Serville,  so  named  firom  the  cowl-like 
appearance  of  this  appendage,  and  composed  of  Brasilian 
species ;  Teratodes  of  BruUe,  formed  for  tiie  reception  of  the 
Indian  Gryllus  monticollis  of  Gray,  figured  in  the  English 
translation  of  the  ^Animal  Kingdom,'  pi.  64,  (but  previously 
described  by  Thunberg  under  another  name),  and  to  which 
Serville  also  unites  the  Grylltts  scutattis  of  StoU ;  and  Derico- 
rys  of  Serville,  the  type  of  which  is  an  Egyptian  species. — 
In  the  neighbouring  family  GryllidcBy  (including  the  grass- 
hoppers with  long  antennce)^  the  genus  Hyperhomala  has  the 
hind  part  of  the  pronotum  extended  backwards  entirely  over 
the  wings  and  body,  but  depressed,  with  a  longitudinal  su- 
ture, exactly  like  a  pair  of  elytra. 
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Art.  IV. — A  Notice  of  some  undescribed  Organic  Remains  which 
have  recently  been  discovered  in  the  London  Clay  Formation,  By 
Nathaniel  Thomas  Wethbrell^  Esq.^  F.G.S.^  M.R.C.S.,  &c. 

The  fossil  bodies  represented  in  plates  yiii.  and  ix.  of  the 
Supplementary  Illustrations,  were  found  between  Euston 
Square  and  Kilbum,  in  the  excavations  for  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Rail-road.  They  occurred  at  depths  varying 
from  twelve  to  forty  feet;  London  clay  being  exposed  at 
this  place  within  a  few  feet  of  the  vegetable  mould.  When 
I  first  examined  these  fossils,  they  appeared  so  very  different 
from  any  I  had  previously  seen,  thsX  I  determined  to  lose  no 
time  in  obtaining  as  good  a  series  of  them  as  possible.  There 
exists  among  several  of  my  geological  friends  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  their  real  nature ;  some  having  regarded  them 
as  SponffiteSy  while  others  have  supposed  them  to  be  of  ve- 
getable origin.  For  my  own  part  I  am  quite  doubtful  to  what 
class  they  belong,  and  therefore  prefer  leaving  the  question 
open  to  frurther  investigation,  before  proposing  any  generic 
name.  The  two  copper  plates  which  accompany  this  notice 
have  been  engraved  by  Mr.  J.  De  C.  Sowerby,  and  I  cannot 
help  observing  that  he  has  delineated  the  figures  very  accu- 
rately. I  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  a  few  of 
the  specimens,  but  I  must  first  state  that  I  employ  botanical 
terms,  with  the  view  of  making  my  descriptions  more  clearly 
understood. 

One  of  the  specimens  (plate  ix.  fig.  1)  is  leaf-shaped,  flat- 
tened, and  curved  to  one  side ;  width  four  inches  and  three 
quarters,  length  uncertain,  owing  to  the  upper  part  having 
been  broken  off;  thickness  half  an  inch.  Tlie  whole  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  is  studded  with  a  profusion  of 
small  bodies,  for  the  most  part  of  an  oval  form,  and  a  few  of 
them  have  a  fiirrow  down  the  middle.  In  one  part  these  bo- 
dies are  nearly  cylindrical,  and  so  regularly  placed  in  relation 
to  each  other,  that  they  appear  like  the  lateral  arms  of  a  Pent- 
acrinite. 

Fig.  1  a. — Oviform  bodies  magnified,  some  of  them  show- 
ing the  longitudinal  fiirrow. 

Fig.  2. — ^A  fine  portion  of  a  large  stem  dividing  into  four 
branches,  arising  from  which  may  be  distinctly  seen  several 
smaller  ones,  diverging  in  different  directions.  Like  fig.  1 
this  specimen  is  covered  with  the  small  oviform  bodies. 

Fig.  3  is  also  a  fragment  of  a  stem,  with  the  bases  of  two 
branches,  the  upper  one  of  the  size  of  a  goose  quill,  the  low- 
er one  much  smaller.     Besides  having  the  same  kind  of  ovi- 
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form  bodies  on  its  surface,  as  are  noticed  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  two  preceding  figures,  several  raised  and  slightly  curved 
lines  pass  perpendicularly  along  the  stem  and  divide  at  inter- 
vals, giving  a  scabrous  appearance  to  that  portion  of  the  sur- 
face where  they  occur. 

Fig.  4  is  a  round  stem,  two  inches  long  and  nearly  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  On  this  specimen  are  seen  the  rudiments 
of  several  branches,  and  in  some  parts  furrows  or  depressions, 
along  which  the  branches  appear  to  have  passed  after  being 
given  off. 

Plate  viii.  fig.  1. — ^This  extraordinary  and  beautifiil  firag- 
ment  is  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  It  is  quadrangular, 
nearly  straight,  and  embossed  with  a  number  of  anastomos- 
ing branches,  curiously  built  up  of  small  oviform  bodies. — 
How  much  farther  this  fossil  extended  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
as  the  broken  ends  are  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  middle. 

Fig.  1  a. — A  portion  of  the  above  magnified. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  fi-agment  with  similar  branches  to  those 
of  the  specimen  in  fig.  1,  ramifying  on  a  thin  partly  cylindri-* 
cal  portion  of  the  fossil. 

Fig.  3. — In  the  centre  of  this  figure  is  a  slender  round  stem 
divided  into  two  branches,  which  soon  expand  and  become 
flattened ;  the  terminations  have  been  both  broken  off.  At 
the  upper  partis  seen  a  transverse  section,  showing  the  inter- 
nal structure  of  another  portion.  It  is  imcertain  whether  all 
these  parts  belong  to  one  and  the  same  fossil. 

Fig.  4. — ^This  specimen  is  of  an  oval  shape,  tapering  at  its 
lower  part  into  a  kind  of  leaf-stalk.  From  its  upper  part  on 
the  left  side  two  branches  are  given  off,  and  at  the  top  is 
the  rudiment  of  a  third.  From  the  hardness  of  the  matrix  the 
centre  is  not  well  shown. 

Fig.  5. — ^This  fossil  is  curved  backwards  and  to  one  side, 
having  a  broad  sulcus  along  the  centre,  which  is  partly  filled 
with  hardened  matrix.  The  inferior  termination  is  roimded, 
and  inclines  rather  forward.  The  surface  is  covered  with 
small  oviform  bodies. 

Fig.  6. — Nearly  flat,  edges  rounded,  and  slightly  raised. — 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  fossil  is  a  projection  on  each  side ; 
firom  these  projections  the  edges  above  and  below  slant  in- 
wards. At  the  upper  termination  is  a  small  notch,  the  lower 
one  is  imperfect. 

Fig.  7. — Oval,  length  one  inch,  breadth  three  quarters  of 
an  inch.  The  centre  of  this  fossil  is  shaped  like  a  fan,  owing 
to  a  depression  on  each  side. 

Fig.  8. — Oval,  nearly  flat,  the  surface  thickly  covered  with 
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small  oviform  bodies.  The  base  of  this  and  the  two  pieced- 
ing  specimens  presents  a  rough  appearance,  as  if  it  had  been 
attached  to  a  branch  or  stem. 

Fig.  9. — Leaf-shaped,  flattish,  edges  ronnded,  upper  end 
rough,  length  two  inches  and  a  quarter,  breath  nearly  one 
inch.  Dividing  at  the  basis  into  two  flat  processes,  the  up- 
per one  crossing  obliquely  over  the  under. 

Fig.  10. — ^This  singular  fossil  is  remarkably  thin.  It  ex- 
pands very  much  at  its  upper  part,  which  is  curved  downward 
and  to  one  side.  On  its  surface  are  a  number  of  small  ribs, 
passing  parallel  to  each  other  but  at  unequal  distances,  curving 
with  the  fossil,  and  meeting  nearly  together  at  the  top.  From 
the  lower  part  on  the  right  side  a  small  branch  is  given  off. 

Fig.  11. — ^A  flattened  stem  dividing  about  midway  into  two 
or  more  compressed  branches. 

Fig.  12. — ^View  of  a  polished  transverse  section,  showing 
the  internal  structure. 

Fig.  12  a. — Magnified  view  of  a  portion  of  the  above. 

Fig.  13. — ^View  of  a  polished  longitudinal  section  of  a  leaf- 
shaped  fossil,  showing  its  internal  structure. 

Fig.  14. — View  of  a  polished  transverse  section.  On  exa- 
mining the  centre  of  this  specimen,  a  magnified  view  of  which 
is  given  at  fig.  14  a,  it  appears  as  if  a  group  of  the  same  kind 
of  oviform  bodies  had  been  cut  through,  which,  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  many  of  the  preceding  figures,  have  so  frequenUy 
been  noticed  as  occurring  on  the  outer  surface.  This  group 
is  surrounded  with  curved  lines,  similar  to  those  represented 
in  the  section  of  fig.  12. 

Fig.  15. — Round,  about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  and 
curved  spirally,  terminating  at  its  lower  part  in  four  or  fire 
small  rounded  processes.  The  upper  end  has  a  rough  sur- 
face, as  if  it  had  been  broken. 

This  specimen  was  foimd  near  Eilbum,  by  my  fiiend  H. 
B.  Burford,  Esq.,  of  lisson  Grove. 

At  page  17,  vol.  ii.  of  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Geological 
Society,'  is  a  notice  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Richardson,  on  the 
coast-section  from.  Whitstable  to  the  North  Foreland.  The 
sketch  of  this  paper  which  is  given  in  the  Proceedings  con- 
cludes as  follows. — "  A  minute  description  is  given  of  the 
Septaria  which  are  said  to  be  very  numerous,  and  to  have 
the  surface  often  covered  with  small  ramifications,  resembling 
branches  flattened  by  pressure.'* 

In  this  sketch  no  mention  is  made  of  anastomosing  branch- 
es, nor  is  anything  said  of  the  small  oviform  bodies  which 
have  been  so  constantly  met  with  in  my  specimens.     Again, 
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the  branches  which  I  have  found  do  not  merely  ramify  on  the 
surface,  but  also  in  many  instances  pervade  every  part  of  the 
interior  of  the  stone.  Still  I  cannot  help  thinking,  from  their 
being  described  as  **  resembling  branches  flattened  by  pres- 
sure," that  they  will  on  comparison  be  found  allied  to  them  ; 
and  if  so,  another  locality,  many  miles  distant  from  mine, 
must  be  added^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  the  fossils  are  almost  black. 
This  hajs  arisen  from  the  use  of  diluted  muriatic  acid  when  I 
first  began  to  clean  them,  which  acted  powerfrdly  on  the  fos- 
sil as  well  as  the  matrix.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  notice 
that  in  many  instances  the  fossil  itself  is  of  a  dark  colour. 

I  trust  that  when  the  nature  of  these  remains  is  more  frilly 
made  put,  additional  light  wilt  be  thrown  on  some  of  those 
singular  forms  of  the  flint  which  are  often  discovered  in  the 
chalk  formation,  and  the  origin  of  many  of  which  still  remains 
in  obscurity.  From  several  specimens  of  flint  which  I  have 
examined,  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  curious  fossils  do  actu- 
ally occur  in  this  formation ;  and  it  appears  the  more  proba- 
ble, from  the  fact  that  several  of  the  same  genera,'  and  at 
least  one  species  of  shell  (Terebratula  stHatula),  are  found 
in  both  strata. 

Highgaie,  May  15,  1889. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I. — Monograjphie  des  Echinodermes.  Par  Louis  Aoa83iz.  Neuchatel. 

Livraison  1. 

It  is  with  extreme  satisfaction  that  we  see  Professor  Agassiz 
commencing  the  publication  of  an  illustrated  Monograph 
upon  the  Echinodermata.  The  remarkable  forms  of  tfie 
EchiniteSf  and  the  excellent  state  of  preservation  in  which 
the  fossil  species  are  found,  have  always  rendered  them 
objects  of  interest,  and  constantly  attracted  the  notice  of 
naturalists.  Our  own  countryman.  Dr.  Woodward,  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  famous  collection,  was  probably  among  the 
first  who  attempted  their  classification,  which  was  followed 
by  many  of  the  early  writers.  He  adopted  a  twofold  divi- 
sion ; — first,  the  Spatagi,  having  two  openings,  either  both 
at  the  base  of  the  shell,  or  one  at  the  edge  or  centre  of  the 
base,  and  the  other  near  to,  or  in,  the  opposite  margin ;  and 

»  For  example,  the  NattHltu,  Pentacrinite,  Ophiuray  Spatangus^  &c.  I 
baye  also  found  in  the  matrix,  in  close  contact  with  my  fossils,  Spirolinites, 
and  a  species  of  Botalia. 
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secondly,  the  Echini^  possessing  only  one  aperture  at  the 
base.  In  1784,  Klein  published  his  ^  Dispositio  Naturalis 
Echinodermatiun,'  which  added  considerably  to  the  know- 
ledge of  these  fossils.  He  classed  them  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  mouth  and  vent,  a  plan  which  has  been  con* 
tinued,  and  in  part  adopted,  in  eveiy  succeeding  arrangement 
In  dividing  them  into  classes,  sections,  and  genera,  he 
made  use  of  the  following  nomenclature : — 

EMME SOSTOMI, —Sioxiih  in  the  centre  of  the  base. 

APOMESOSTOML—Mouih  out  of  the  centre. 

And  the  further  subdivided  classes  were, — 

Anocysti.    Vent  in  the  upper  part 
Cidarit,  Clypei, 

Catocysti.    Vent  in  the  under  part. 
^M«,  Casiidet^  ScuUt^  Placenim. 

Plsurocysti.    Vent  in  the  side. 
Arachnoidet^  Corda  mariniy  Ova  marinu 

Subsequently  Breyne,  Van  Phelsum,  and  Leske,  assuming 
for  a  groundwork  the  sections  of  Klein,  proposed  a  different 
ent  classification ; — the  first  reducing  the  genera  to  seven, — 
the  second  forming  them  ipto  twenty, — and  the  last  again 
curtailing  them  to  ten.  Lamarck,  however,  instituted  consi- 
derable alterations;  and  without  overlooking,  as  a  primary 
character,  the  position  of  the  mouth  and  vent,  he  established 
generic  distinctions  fi'om  the  size  and  form  of  the  ambulacra. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  his  division. 

1.  The  yent  below  the  margin ;  in  the  lower  surface ;  or  in  the  margin 

*  The  mouth  beneath,  always  central. 

Scuiella. 

Clypeaster.    \-  Ambulacra  contracted. 

Fioidaria. 


gg^j^Woo^  complete. 


**  The  mouth  beneath,  not  central,  but  approaching  the  margin. 

Ananckitei.    Spatangut, 

2.  The  Tcnt  aboYC  the  margin,  and  consequently  dorsal. 

a.  The  vent  dorsal,  but  approaching  the  margin. 

Cassidulus,'    Nucleoliiei. 

b.  The  anus  dorsal  and  vertical ;  the  shell  regular. 

Echinui.     Cidariies. 

Several  authors  have  since  introduced  various  modifications 
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of  Lamarck's  divisioDS,  and  in  1839  Agassiz  proposed  to  se- 
parate the  Echini  into  three  natural  families — Spatcmgi,  Cly- 
peastreSy  and  Cidariies, 

1.  Spatangi. 

Disaster,  Holaster,  Ananchyies,  HemipneusUs*  Micraster*  Spatan^ 
gus,    Amphidettu.    Brissus.    Schizaster, 

2.  Clypeastres. 

Catopygus,  Pyaaster,  Galerites.  Discoidea,  Clypeus.  Nucleolites, 
Cassidulus.  Fihularia.  Echmoneus.  Echinolampas.  Clypeaster.  Ecki^ 
narachnius,    Scutella. 

3.  CiDA RITES. 

Cidaris.  Diadema.  Astropyga,  Salenia.  Echmometra,  Arbacia. 
Echinus. 

With  more  immediate  reference  to  the  part  before  us,  Mr. 
Gray,  in  the  Zoological  Proceedings  of  1835,  has  suggested 
a  subdivision  of  the  genus  Echinus  into  what  he  considers 
four  natural  genera,  viz., — Arbacia^  Salenia^  Echinus^  and 
Echinometraf  from  a  belief  that  some  of  the  characters  on 
which  the  genus  had  been  founded,  such  as  the  number  of 
the  tesser<B  and  the  pores  in  the  ambulacra,  were  discovered 
to  be  inconstant. 

The  genus  Salenia,  as  originally  established  by  Mr.  Gray, 
was  characterized  by  having  the  ambulacral  ares  narrower 
than  the  interambulacral ;  by  having  only  one  large  imperfo- 
rate tubercle  upon  each  coronal  plate,  and  of  which  the  ova- 
rial  and  the  interovarial  plates  (united  together  so  that  tbey 
cannot  be  easily  separated)  form  a  salient  disk,  traversed  by 
the  anal  apparatus  (a/>/7am/),  of  which  the  opening  is  some- 
times central,  sometimes  anterior,  and  sometimes  posterior. 
Agassiz,  however,  finding  differences  in  the  oviductal  appa- 
ratus, has  been  induced  to  raise  the  genus  Salenia  into  a  fa- 
mily consisting  of  four  genera,  according  to  the  modifications 
presented  by  this  apparatus ;  viz.,  Salenia,  properly  so  called, 
GoniopyguSy  Peltastes,  and  Goniophorus,  No  recent  species 
are  known,  and  the  fossil  ones  are  entirely  confined  to  the 
cretaceous  series. 

SiLENJAy  Gray,  Agas. 

Having  a  single  plate  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  oviduc- 
tal apparatus,  called  the  superanal  plate,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  its  position  opposite  to  the  anal  opening,  renders  the 
ajQus  always  eccentric,  sometimes  throwing  it  in  front  and 
sometimes  behind.  This  superanal  plate  is  generally  of  the 
same  size  as  the  ovarial  plates,  and  forms  with  them,  as  well 
as  with  the  five  interovarial  plates,  a  circular  disk,  variously 
notched  in  its  contour. 
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GovioPYGVSj  Agas. 

Differs  from  Salenia  in  the  absence  of  the  snperanal  plate; 
and  the  ovarial  plates  are  not  united  throughout  their  length 
to  the  interovarial,  from  which  it  results  that  the  OTiductal 
apparatus  constancy  presents  a  decagonal  rosette;'  the  in- 
terambulacral  areas  are  much  less  tubercular  than  in  the  other 
genera  of  this  family ;  the  coronal  plates  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  shell  often  bear  only  a  single  large  tubercle ;  a  character 
peculiar  to  this  genus  is  the  absence  of  the  radiating  grooyes 
on  the  tubercles  of  the  interambulacral  areas. 

Peltastes,  Agas. 

The  altogether  peculiar  form  of  the  oviductal  apparatus 
(resembling  a  shield)  in  several  species,  has  induced  the  au- 
thor to  raise  them  to  the  dignity  of  a  genus.  The  ovaxial  plates 
extend  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  interambulacral 
areas,  surrounded  on  each  side  by  the  interovarial  plates,  to 
which  they  are  united  throughout  their  whole  length,  so  that 
instead  of  a  star  of  tesx  rays,  there  is  only  a  single  pentagonal 
rosette. 

GoNioPBORusy  Agas. 

This  genus  is  very  closely  allied  to  Salenia,  but  distin- 
guished from  it,  as  well  as  from  the  two  preceding  genera,  by 
the  peculiar  structure  of  the  oviductal  plate,  the  surface  of 
which  is  covered  with  rigid  and  salient  ridges,  which  are  not 
sutures,  the  latter  being  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye ; 
besides  the  interovarial  and  ovarial  plates  there  is  a  large  su- 

Seranal  plate,  which,  placed  (as  in  Peltastes  and  the  second 
ivision  of  Salenia)  between  the  anterior  ovarials  and  the 
anal  aperture,  pushes  away  the  latter  backwards ;  the  form 
of  the  whole  apparatus  is  that  of  a  pentagon,  whose  salient 
angles  are  formed  by  the  interovarial  plates. 

The  plates  of  this  the  first  part  are  neatly  executed,  and 
the  more  important  characters  Ulustrated  by  magnified  views. 
In  calling  the  attention  of  naturalists  to  this  Monograph,  we 
think  but  one  opinion  can  be  entertained  as  to  its  value  in 
relation  to  the  sciences  of  Geology  and  Zoology ;  and  we 
most  sincerely  trust  that  success  will  attend  the  labours  of 
its  author,  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject  pe- 
culiarly qualifies  him  for  undertaking  the  elucidarion  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  groups  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom. 

1  One  of  the  principal  characters  of  Goniopygus  appears  to  be  the  central 
anal  opening,  which  is  sometimes  drcular,  sometimes  angular,  according 
to  the  species. 


J 
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Art.  II.—'EUmenti  of  BrUiih  Entomology ;  containing  a  General  IntrO" 
duction  to  the  Scienccy  a  Systematic  Description  of  all  the  Genera,  and  a 
List  of  all  the  Species y  of  British  Insects,  with  a  History  of  their  Trans^ 
formations.  Habits,  Economy,  and  Distrilmtion,  with  outline  figures  of  the 
Families,  and  their Larwe  and  Pupee,  an  explanation  of  the  technical  terms, 
and  full  directions  for  collecting.  By  W.  £.  Shuckard,  Libr.  R.  S.,  Au- 
thor of  the  "  Essay  on  the  Fossorial  Hymenoptera."  Part  I.  illustrated 
with  50  wood-cuts.    London :  Bailliere.     1839.    8to.  pp.  240. 

M.  Macquart,  in  the  introduction  to  his  new  work  upon  ex- 
otic Dipteray  speaks  of  the  recent  progress  which  Entomology- 
has  made  in  this  country  as  most  singular.  ^^En  Angleterre** 
says  he,  ^^  TEntomologie  a  pris  un  essor  tr6s-remarquable, 
graces  aux  travaux  si  connues  de  Kirbj/'  &c.;  and  the  work 
whose  lengthy  titie  is  given  above  will,  when  completed,  add 
considerably  to  the  grounds  for  the  eulogium  of  the  French 
dipterologist 

The  present  first  part  commences  with  the  technical  de- 
scription of  the  order  Coleopteraj  leaving  the  general  intro- 
duction to  the  science,  including  the  primary  distribution  of 
the  insect  tribes,  for  a  future  number.  As  the  paging  of  the 
present  number  commences  with  1,  we  would  suggest  that 
the  promised  introduction  should  be  paged  in  a  different  type, 
so  as  to  allow  of  its  being  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
volume,  its  legitimate  situation,  rather  than  at  the  end. 

Three  pages  are  devoted  to  tiie  general  sketch  of  the  order 
of  beeties,  in  which  the  author  states  his  conviction  ^'  that  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  tarsal  system,  in  its  gene- 
ral application,  by  facilitating  a  familiarity  with  the  order, 
much  more  than  counterbalance  the  inconvenience  of  regard- 
ing as  exceptions  to  the  rule,  those  genera  which  do  not  har- 
monize with  it,  but  which  their  affinities  will  not  allow  to  be 
displaced."  He  accordingly  adopts  the  four  primarv  divisions 
of  Latreille,  for  which  he  retains  the  names  Pentameruj 
Heteromeraj  Tetrameray  and  Trimeray  notwithstanding  the 
acknowledged  incorrectness  of  the  two  latter  names,  and  the 
alterations  suggested  by  some  recent  authors  for  their  correc- 
tion. 

As  some  variations  are  suggested  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
families  and  subfamilies  of  the  Pentamera,  it  may  be  useful 
to  give  the  following  sketch  of  the  distribution  which  is  here 
proposed.  The  Pentamerous  beeties,  or  those  which  have 
five  joints  in  each  of  their  six  /am,  are  divided  into  five  sub- 
divisions, namely,  the  Adephagiy  Brachelytray  Helocera^ 
Petalocera,  and  Prionocera.  The  first  four  of  these  five  di- 
visions, constituting  the  first  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  first 
order  {Coleoptera)^  entirely  occupy  the  present  part 
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The  first  subdiyision,  AdephaoIj  forms  two  tribes,  the  Ge^ 
odephaga  and  the  Hydradephciga ;  the  first  of  these  consists 
of  two  races,  Ist,  the  Eupterina  (comprising  the  single  family 
CicindeLidai)^  and  2nd,  the  Eutrechina  (given  as  the  nomen- 
clature of  Kirby  and  Spence'),  composed  of  six  families, 
BrachinidtBy  ScaritidtBy  Harpalid<B  (divided  into  six  minor 
groups,  Harpalini^  Pcecilinij  Amariniy  Anchomenini^  Trichi- 
niy  and  lAcinint)^  CarabidtBy  Elaphrid<By  and  Bembidiidte. — 
The  Hydradephaga  in  like  manner  consist  of  two  races,  1st, 
the  Euneckinay  composed  of  the  single  family  DyiiscidtBy  di- 
vided, after  Erichson,  into  two  subfamilies,  Haliplttes  (com- 
posed of  two  groups,  Haliplini  Erichs.,  and  Pelobiniy  Erichs.)i 
and  Dytiscites  (formed  of  three  groups,  Hydropariniy  Er., 
Colymbetiniy  Er.,  and  Dytisciniy  Er.),  and  2nd,  ihe  Gyrone- 
chinay  composed  of  the  single  fkmily  Gyrinu^. 

The  second  subdivision,  BRACHELYTRAy  comprises  seven 
families,  OmalidiBy  Oxyielidmy  StenidiBy  StaphylinidiBy  Ta- 
chinidasy  AleocharicUey  PselaphidtB. 

The  third  subdivision,  HELocERAy  comprises  three  tribes ; 
1,  ClavicarneSy  composed  of  the  fourteen  families,  jS^ry^m^ni- 
dtBy  AgathidiidiBy  Scaphidiidmy  CholevidtBy  Sph<erittd4By  Ne- 
crophoridiB  (given  as  that  of  Shuckard,  but  first  proposed  by 
Kirby,  in  the  *  Fauna  Boreali- Americana'),  Silphidwy  Nitidu- 
lid<By  Engid^By  DermestidiBy  ByrrhidiBy  Heteracerid^By  Parni- 
d(B  and  ElmidtB ;  2nd,  the  PalpicorneSy  composed  of  four 
families,  SpercheidtBy  Helophoriday  Hydrophilid^Bj  and  SphiB- 
ridiid<B:  3rd,  the  FracticorneSy  consisting  of  the  single  family 
HisteridiB, 

The  fourth  subdivision,  PsTALOCERAy  is  composed  of  two 
tribes ;  1st,  the  Pectinicornes  (or  family  Lucanidm)y  and  2iid, 
the  LamellicomeSy  forming  two  races,  Saprophagay  consisting 
of  the  four  families,  Geotrupid<By  ScarabteidtBy  Aphodiid<By 
and  Trogtd<B ;  2nd,  the  Thalerophagay  composed  of  two  fa- 
milies, MelolonthidiB  and  CetoniidiB. 

In  placing  the  Brachelytra  immediately  after  the  aquatic 
beetles,  a  situation  not  assigned  to  them  by  English  writers, 
our  author  has  followed  the  views  of  Latreille,  and  Kirby  (in 
the  *  Fauna  Boreali- Americana ').  He  has,  however,  given 
no  reasons  for  such  an  opinion,  and  he  even  objects  (p.  118) 
to  the  affinity  suggested  by  Dr.  Heer  between  the  larv^  of 
the  Staphylini  and  Dytisci.  Of  all  the  recent  arrangements 
relative  to  the  location  of  the  Brachelytray  that  suggested  by 

>  Kirby  and  Spence  (Introd.  to  Entomol.  vol.  it.  p.  392)  employ  the  name 
Eupodina  for  the  whole  of  the  Linnsan  Carahi ;  Mr.  Kirby,  in  the  Fauna 
Boreali-Americana,  uses  the  word  Eutrecha  for  part  only  of  the  Linnsan 
Caraln.    These  auUiors  have  not  employed  the  name  Eutrechina. 
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Dr.  Erichson  appears  to  us  the  most  natural,  namely^  its  im- 
mediate connexion  with  the  Silphid^.  Mr.  Shuckard  also 
strongly  objects  to  the  introduction  of  the  Gyrinidm  amongst 
the  Hydradephagous  Adeph(igiy  advancing  various  reasons 
against  their  relation,  such  as  the  possession  of  four  eyes,  the 
different  position  of  the  legs,  and  structure  of  those  limbs,  the 
great  dissimilarity  in  their  ttophi  and  antenntBy  and  to  crown 
all,  the  total  dissimilarity  in  their  larv<By  &c.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  strong  peculiarities,  we  cannot  however  but  consider 
that  the  GyrinidcB  are  properly  located  amongst  the  AdephU" 
gUy  the  activity  of  their  motions  and  their  strong  powers  of 
voracity,  eminently  qualifying  them  for  such  a  relation,  and 
far  outweighing,  in  our  opinion,  structural  variations  of  minor 
import. 

We  are  glad  to  find  the  great  mass  of  the  clavicom  beetles, 
including  the  XylophoffOy  continued  en  massej  contrary  to 
Latreille^s  plan  of  separating  the  latter  from  the  more  evident- 
ly Pentamerous  clavicoms.  llie  situation  of  the  SpJuBridiidm 
at  the  end  of  the  palpicom  aquatic  beetles,  succeeded  by  the 
HisteridiBy  and  these  by  the  LucaniddB^  is  very  natural,  al- 
though these  various  relations  had  been  pointed  out  by  pre- 
ceding writers. 

The  great  value  of  the  work  however  consists  in  the  cha- 
racters of  the  genera,  of  which  three  hundred  and  thirty-two 
are  described  in  this  first  part,  (being  about  half  of  the  order 
of  beetles) ;  indeed  it  would  have  been  more  correct  to  have 
styled  the  work  a  systematic  description  of  the  genera  of  Brit- 
ish insects,  rather  than  to  have  designated  it  by  its  present 
more  comprehensive  title-page.  Each  genus,  on  an  average, 
occupies  about  half  a  page ;  the  characters  being  about  as 
long  as  (and  often  very  similar  to)  those  of  Stephens'  Illus- 
trations : '  in  like  manner  also  the  genera  in  each  family  are 
tabularized,  the  table  being  however  in  English  instead  of 
Latin.  The  derivation  of  generic  names  is  also  given,  a  very 
advantageous  plan  pursued  by  Brull^  and  others,  and  which 
serves  in  a  much  more  certain  manner  to  fix  a  long  series  of 
names  in  the  memory,  than  when  given  without  any  such  de- 
finition. Under  each  genus  are  given  short  details  of  the 
natural  history  of  such  of  the  species  as  may  have  been  no- 
ticed, but  it  maybe  readily  conceived  how  many  genera  there 
are  which  are  destitute  of  any  such  observations,  and  of  which 
the  mere  existence  of  the  few  cabinet  species  is  all  that  is 
known  of  the  genus ;  hence  the  superiority  of  the  plan  pur* 

*  Compare  for  instance  the  cbaraeters  of  Medcn  in  p.  104,  with  those  giten 
by  Stephens,  Mand.  vol.  y.  p.  273. 
Vol.  III.— No.  34.  k.  s.  *       3  i 
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sued  by  Mr.  Stephens  and  others,  of  giving  these  details  of 
natural  history  under  the  family  rather  than  under  the  gene- 
ra. The  account  of  each  genus  is  terminated  by  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  species  belonging  to  it,  but  not  a  single  species 
is  described,  so  that  the  student  has  no  means  of  identifying 
a  single  insect 

Owing  to  the  indefatigable  researches  of  our  late  writers, 
Curtis  and  Stephens,  and  the  still  more  recent  generic  Synop- 
sis of  Westwood,  much  novelty  was  not  to  be  expected  in  the 
list  of  genera,  a  few  have  however  been  added',  not  indicated 
by  the  writers  above  mentioned ;  they  are  as  follows,  namely, 
PelecyphoruSy  Nordmann,  (allied  to  Ocypus  and  GoeriuSy^ 
type  Staphylinus  picipeSf  Gyll.^);  Ocalea,  Erichs.,  (allied  to 
Bolitochara,  type  Ocal.  castanea)^  Cryptarchay  Shk.,  (sepa- 
rated from  StrongyluSj  types  Sir,  strigata  and  imperialis) ; 
PithyophaguSy  Shk.,  (separated  from  Ips^  type  Ips  fermgi- 
nea) ;  and  PediactiSy  Shk.,   (separated  from  CucujuSy  from 
which  we  think  it  is  improperly  far  removed,  type  Cue,  der^ 
mestdides).     In  addition  to  these  novelties,  there  are  various 
remarks  scattered  through  the  book  deserving  of  notice,  and 
proving  a  careful  spirit  of  observation ;  as  for  instance  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  genera  of  Brachinid^Bj  the  observation  on 
the  rank  of  Cychrusy  (we  cannot  however  agree  that  this  ge- 
nus, although  so  strikingly  characterized,  is  to  be  considered 
as  equivalent  to  the  entire  family  CicindelicUBy  comprising  as 
it  does  such  diverse  forms  as  ColliuriSy  Cicindela  and  Man- 
ticora) ;  the  remarks  on  the  anomalous  Dytici  with  double- 
formed  females,  the  author  being  of  opinion  that  there  must 
be  a  recondite  character  not  yet  discovered,  whereby  the 
males  [of  the  smooth  and  furrowed  backed  females]  may  be 
separated,  thus  confirming  Mr.  Kirby's  genus  LeionoUis  for 
the  smooth-backed  females;  an  observation  with  which  we 
cannot  coincide;  the  remarks  on  the  specific  names  of  Goerius 
olenSy  Boliiobius  lunulatusy  LomechtAsa  emarginata  (which 
must  be  rejected  from  the  British  Fauna) ;  &c. 

1  Some  additional  genera  as  well  as  species  migkt  have  been  added,  bad 
the  author  consulted  other  recent  periodical  works,  as  for  instance  die  *Bul. 
letin'  of  the  Moscow  Natural-History  Society,  wherein  Chandoir  published 
a  new  distribution  of  part  of  the  Harpalid^B,  or  the  *  Naturalist,'  in  which 
Mr.  Rylands  has  described  some  new  British  species  of  Amara, 

'  In  a  note  to  this  genus  is  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  *'  modem  ento> 
mologists  "  for  adopting  the  learning  of  Mouffet  without  acknowledgment; 
the  author  might  haye  made  one  exception  at  least,  by  referring  to  Uie  In- 
trod,  to  Mod.  Classif.  of  Insects,  p.  163. 

s  In  introducing  tliis,  and  some  other  interesting  insects  to  which  we 
might  allude,  it  would  at  least  ha?e  been  satisfactory  to  have  mentioned 
their  locality,  time  of  capture,  &c. 
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The  work  is  carefully  printed ;  the  outline  woodcuts  are 
chiefly  copied  from  Panzer,  and  are  by  no  means  satisfactory ; 
and  more  than  half  of  the  families  are  not  illustrated  by  figures 
of  their  preparatory  states.  The  work  is  announced  to  be 
completed  in  three  parts,  but  the  genera  alone,  on  the  plan 
here  pursued,  will  occupy  at  least  five  such  parts  as  the  pre- 
sent, independently  of  the  other  portions  of  the  work  proposed 
to  be  given  in  the  the  title-page. 


Art.  III. — British  Coleoptera  Delineated  ;  consisting  of  Figures  of  all  the 
Genera  of  British  Beetles,  Drawn  in  outline  by  W.  Spry,  M.E.S. — 
Edited  by  W.  Shuckard,  Lib.  R.  S.,  author  of  **  Essay  on  the  Fossorial 
Hymenoptera,"  and  the  "  Elements  of  British  Entomology." 

The  prospectus  of  this  usefiil  work  correctly  observes,  that 
^^  whilst  the  most  elaborate  description  must  fail  to  convey  a 
distinct  idea  of  the  great  variety  that  occur[s]  in  the  forms  of 
the  genera  of  Coleoptera^  neither  can  the  best  drawing  give 
the  requisite  detail  of  all  particulars ;  henc§  the  pen  and 
pencil  must  lend  each  other  mutual  help.  With  this  object 
therefore  in  view,  and  with  a  wish  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
one  of  these  desiderata,  the  present  work,  consisting  of  out- 
line figures  of  tlie  whole  series  of  the  genera  of  British  bee- 
tles has  been  commenced.^'  These  figures  are  exceedingly 
characteristic,  six  or  eight  being  placed  upon  each  plate,  con- 
veying a  very  satisfactory  notion  of  the  forms  of  Uie  genera 
intended  to  be  represented ;  in  fact  we  know  of  no  figures 
which  surpass  them  in  this  respect,  except  those  of  Mr. 
Haliday  published  in  the  ^  Entomological  Magazine.'  The 
pencil  ha§  done  its  part  well  and  laboriously — the  pen  has 
contributed  descriptions,  not  of  the  genera,  but  of  the  species 
represented.  If  the  work  be  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the 
^Elements  of  British  Entomology,'  it  answers  its  purpose 
completely;  if  not,  then  descriptions,  or  at  least,  descrip- 
tive tables,  of  the  genera,  ought  to  have  been  added.  And  we 
would  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Spry,  who  has  evidently  taken 
so  great  a  share  of  the  labour  of  the  work,  to  have  a  second 
set  of  text  printed,  in  which  the  pen  may  so  lend  its  help  to 
the  pencil,  that  both  the  desiderata  above  mentioned  may  be 
obtained,  and  the  work  rendered  what  it  deserves  to  be,  inde- 
pendent of  any  other,  and  not  as  it  now  is,  a  mere  supplement 
to  other  works. 

The  work  appears  in  parts,  each  containing  six  plates  il- 
lustrating nearly  fifty  genera.  The  plates  appear  irregularly, 
and  amongst  the  Xylophaga  we  find  the  Lyctus  nitidus,  Gyll. 
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(a  species  not  hitherto  recorded  as  British)  introduced,  and 
formed  into  a  separate  genus  named  Teredus, 


Art.  rV. — Die  Infiuumt  thierchen^  alt  vollkammene  Organitmen;  ein  Blick 
in  doi  Hefere  orgimitche  Lehen  der  Natw.  Nebtt  einem  Adas  von  04  col. 
KtMfertafelny  gezeiehnet  van  VetfrntMor.  Von  Peof.  Ehren berg.  Royml 
folio.    Verlag  yon  Ludw.  Voss,  Leipzig.* 

This  work,  which  may  truly  be  looked  upon  as  marking  an 
epoch  in  Natural  History,  contains  on  133  printed  sheets  the 
results  which  the  most  skilful  and  successful  observer  with 
the  microscope  has  obtained  during  many  years  of  laborious 
and  persevering  research,  in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  microscope  has  become,  in  the  hands  of 
Prof.  Ehrenberg,  a  means  of  information  not  less  important 
than  the  telescope  has  been,  and  still  is,  in  those  of  the  Her- 
schels.  And  as  Sir  John  Hersehel  did  not  restrict  his  inqui- 
ry to  our  hemisphere,  so  has  Prof.  Ehrenberg  studied  the 
minute  organic  productions  of  nature  in  distant  parts ;  in 
Africa  and  Arabia  (1820),  and  in  the  North  of  Asia  (1829), 
thus  arriving  at  important  conclusions  as  to  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  animalcula.  Any  one,  besides,  who  is  at 
all  familiar  with  the  discoveries  made  in  this  branch  of  sci- 
ence during  the  last  twenty  years,  must  be  sufficiently  con- 
vinced that  the  work,  whose  title  is  given  above,  is  not  the 
production  of  some  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances, 
but  the  slowly-matured  fruit  of  steady  and  deep  inquiry. — 
Thus  the  author  has  succeeded  in  establishing  two  great  na- 
tural laws,  which  may  have  been  anticipated  by  some,  but 
which  have  never  been  proved  before.  1.  That  tiie  animal 
organization  is  perfecty  in  all  its  principal  systems^  to  the 
extreme  limit  oj  vision  assisted  by  the  most  powerful  micro- 
scopes ;  and,  2.  TTiat  the  microscopic  animalcula  exercise  a 
very  great  and  direct  injluence  on  inorganic  naitire. 

One  of  the  inferences  drawn  firom  the  first  law  is  the  great 
improbability  of  these  animalculaj  as  well  as  organic  bodies 
in  general,  being  ever  produced  by  spontaneous  generation. 

In  the  Injusoria  themselves  Prof.  Ehrenberg  has  either 
confirmed  or  first  established  a  considerable  number  of  very 
curious  qualities  and  relations,  which  are  highly  interesting 
in  a  physiological  and  other  points  of  view,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  we  briefly  enumerate. 

1  Tbe  Infusoria  (microscopic  animalcula)  as  perfect  Organisms;  a  glance 
into  the  deeper  organic  life  of  Nature.  With  an  Atlas  of  64  coloured  plates 
after  drawings  executed  by  the  author,  &c. 
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1.  Most  (probably  all)  microscopic  animalcula  are  highly 
organized  animals.  2,  They  form,  according  to  their  struc* 
ture,  two  well-defined  classes.  3.  Their  geographical  distri- 
bution in  four  of  the  parts  of  the  world  follows  the  same  laws 
as  that  of  other  animals.  4.  They  cause  extensive  volumes 
of  water  to  be  coloured  in  different  ways,  and  occasion  a  pe- 
culiar phosphorescence  of  the  sea  by  the  light  they  develope. 
5.  They  form  a  peculiar  sort  of  living  earth ;  and  as  41,000 
millions  of  them  are  often  within  the  volume  of  one  cubic  inchy 
the  absolute  number  of  these  animalcula  is  certainly  greater 
than  that  of  all  other  living  creatures  taken  together ;  the  ag- 
gregate volume  is  even  likely  to  be  in  favour  of  the  animal- 
cula. 6.  They  possess  the  greatest  power  of  generation  known 
within  the  range  of  organic  nature ;  one  individual  being  able 
to  procreate  many  millions  within  a  few  hours'  time.  7.  The 
animalcula  form  indestructible  earths,  stones,  and  rocks,  by 
means  of  their  siliceous  testtB;  with  an  admixture  of  lime  or 
soda  they  may  serve  to  prepare  glass ;  they  may  be  used  for 
making  floating  bricks,  which  were  previously  known  to  the 
ancients ;  they  serve  as  flints,  as  tripoli,  as  ochre,  for  manur- 
ing land,  and  for  eating,  in  the  shape  of  mountain  meal,  which 
fills  the  stomach  with  a  harmless  stay.  They  are  sometimes 
injurious  by  killing  fish  in  ponds,  in  making  clear  water  tur- 
bid, and  in  creating  miasma ;  but  that  they  give  rise  to  the 
plague,  cholera  morbus,  and  other  pestilential  diseases,  has 
never  been  shown  in  a  credible  manner.  8.  As  far  as  obser- 
vation goes  the  animalcula  never  sleep.  9.  They  exist  as 
Entozoa  in  men  and  animals,  the  Spermatozoa  not  being  taken 
into  consideration  here.  10.  They  themselves  are  infested 
with  lice  as  well  as  Entozoa,  and  on  the  former,  again,  other 
parasites  have  been  observed.  11.  They  are,  in  general,  af- 
fected by  external  agents,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
larger  organic  beings.  12.  The  microscopic  animalcula  be- 
ing extremely  light,  they  are  elevated  by  the  weakest  currents, 
and  often  carried  into  the  atmosphere.  18.  Those  observers 
who  think  they  have  seen  how  these  minute  creatures  sud- 
denly spring  from  inert  matter,  have  altogether  overlooked 
their  complicated  structure.  14.  It  has  been  found  possible 
to  refer  to  certain  limits  or  organic  laws,  the  wonderftil  and 
constant  changes  of  form  which  some  of  these  animalcula 
present  15.  That  the  organism  of  these  animalcula  is  com- 
paratively powerful,  is  evinced  by  the  strength  of  their  teeth 
and  of  their  apparatus  for  mastication ;  they  are  also  posses- 
sed of  the  same  mental  faculties  as  other  animals.  16.  The 
observation  of  these  microscopic  beings  has  led  to  a  more 
precise  definition  of  what  constitutes  an  animal,  as  distinct 
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from  plants,  in  making  us  better  acquainted  with  the  systems 
of  which  the  latter  are  destitute. —  W.  W, —  Weimar. 
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MAGAZINE  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
OCTOBBft,  1899. 

Amongst  the  Short  Commanicatioiis  in  our  present  Number,  will  be 
found  some  brief  particulars  relating  to  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Smith, 
whose  sudden  decease  took  place,  on  the  28th  of  August  last,  whilst  vi- 
siting at  the  house  of  George  Baker,  Esq.,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
work  on  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Northamptonshire.  Having  but 
a  short  time  since  seen  this  acknowledged  founder  of  the  English  school 
of  Geology,  in  the  apparent  enjoyment  of  the  most  robust  health,  and  in 
the  possession  of  bodily  and  mental  powers  that  rendered  him  still  fresh 
and  eager  for  employment  in  the  field  of  scientific  research,  it  was  with 
no  small  share  of  painful  surprise,  that  we  received  iDtelligence  of  the 
melancholy  event. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  has  been  so  lately  drawn  to  his  history, 
in  the  biogpraphical  sketch  of  his  life  and  writings  which  appeared  in  this 
Journal  a  few  months  since,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Phillips,  and  the 
great  geological  importance  of  his  early  observations  is  so  universally 
admitted,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  extend  our  tribute  of  respect 
to  his  memory,  beyond  a  passing  allusion  to  his  decease.  We  cannot, 
however,  refrain  from  expressing  the  high  gratification  which  we  feel 
that  it  should  have  been  in  our  power  to  give  publicity  to  so  faithful  a 
representation  of  the  '  Father  of  English  Geology,'  as  the  admirable 
likeness  which  accompanied  the  above-mentioned  Memoir. 

The  columns  of  the  *  Athenaeum '  have  on  this,  as  on  former  occasions, 
for  several  weeks  been  principally  occupied  with  reports  of  the  Proceed- 
ings transacted  during  the  late  assembling  of  the  British  Association ; 
and  though  the  Birmingham  meeting,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  had 
its  proportion  of  attending  members  reduced,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  fair  supply  of  communications  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  different  sections.  In  the  Natural  History  department  we  observe 
that  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Goodsir  furnished  a  joint  account  of  a  visit  paid 
by  those  gentlemen  to  the  islands  of  Shetland  and  Orkney,  during  which 
they  appear  to  have  made  some  particularly  interesting  additions  to  our 
marine  invertebrate  Fauna,  in  the  discovery  of  a  very  large  Tfihularia^ 
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referrible  to  a  new  genus,  and  many  undescribed  species  of  Holothuria^ 
Eolida,  fkc.  Mr.  Lyell  made  some  observations  upon  the  marsupial  and 
quadrumanous  remains  from  the  London  clay  near  Woodbridge,  and 
mentioned  the  discovery  of  some  teeth  belonging  to  the  larger  Camivora 
in  the  red  crag  of  the  same  neighbourhood;  —  a  tertiary  deposit  in 
which  traces  of  terrestrial  mammals  had  not  previously  been  recorded. — 
Some  little  doubt  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Lyell,  as  to 
the  contemporaneous  deposition  of  the  red  crag  and  the  stratum  from 
which  the  mammiferous  teeth  were  taken,  the  possibility  of  their  hav- 
ing been  subsequently  introduced  through  fissures  in  the  quarry  be- 
ing suggested.  This  part  of  the  crag  has  been  so  extensively  explored 
without  any  traces  of  laild  animals  being  observed,  that  the  question 
is  one  which  should  be  examined  with  extreme  caution ;  as,  however,  the 
remains  of  quadrupeds  occur  abundantly  in  the  mammaliferous  crag,  and 
occasionally,  as  it  now  appears,  in  the  London  clay  of  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, we  may  anticipate  that  sooner  or  later  indications  of  their 
existence  will  be  found  in  the  whole  of  the  tertiary  roclcs  which  occupy 
that  district. 

Professor  Schonbren  of  Basle  informed  the  Geological  Section  that 
Agassiz  had  just  commenced  the  publication  of  a  supplement  to  his 
*  Poissons  Fossiles',  which  he  had  dedicated  to  the  British  Association, 
as  an  acknowledgement  of  his  gratitude  for  the  assistance  afforded  him 
by  that  body.  This  announcement  completely  nullifies  the  proposition 
not  very  shrewdly,  as  we  think,  put  forward  by  Agassiz  in  his  late  vindi- 
catory epistle,  wherein  he  intimates  his  perfect  willingness  that  cheap 
fac  similes  of  his  plates  should  be  published  in  England,  as  the  com- 
pletion of  his  own  work,  and  the  removal  of  the  drawings  from  the  litho- 
graphic stones,  would  render  such  a  proceeding  beneficial  to  science, 
without  being  injurious  to  his  own  interest.  The  '  Poissons  Fossiles' 
and  the  *  Mineral  Conchology,'  from  their  nature,  are  necessarily  con- 
tinuous publications,  unless  a  want  of  means  or  inclination  on  the  part 
of  their  respective  authors  to  cany  them  forward,  puts  a  temporary  or 
final  interruption  to  their  progress.* 

Among  the  recommendations  resolved  upon  by  the  Association,  we 
notice  one  from  the  Geological  section,  recommending,  "  that  application 


1  The  attempt  to  obtain  a  sale  in  this  country  of  the  French  edition  of 
the  *  Mineral  Conchology,'  has  been  a  total  failure.  We  learn  from 
M.  Agassiz's  Agent,  that  only  one  copy  has  been  disposed  of,  and  that 
to  the  author  of  the  original  work ! 
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should  be  made  to  the  trustees  of  ihe  British  Museum,  to  hare  the  shdls 
In  that  institution  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate  comparison  of  the  actually 
existing  shells,  with  fossil  remains  and  impresaons  in  rocks."  From  the 
manner  in  which  this  recommendation  is  worded  in  the  Athensum  Re- 
port, itB  precise  meaning  is  not  clearly  apparent  The  systematic  anange^ 
ment  and  naming  of  the  cdlection  of  British  tettaeea  in  the  national 
collection,  would  be  of  the  most  essential  ud  to  the  geological  inqnirery 
and,  as  this  has  been  a  consummation  long  and  most  ardently  hoped  for, 
but  as  yet  in  rain,  we  understand  the  abore  recommendation  as  a  round- 
about but  ingeniously  delicate  way  of  attempting  to  get  so  important  an 
olject  effected. 

We  see  with  pleasure  in  the  leading  ardcle  of  the  Athensnm,  a  few 
brief  but  well-timed  observations  on  the  abuse  directed  by  the  Times 
newspaper  against  the  British  Association  as  a  scientific  body.  That  the 
attack  in  question  has  originated  in  the  grossest  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
its  promulgators,  of  the  constitution  and  real  objects  of  the  Association, 
there  can  be  little  doubt ;  and  the  regret  with  which  we  must  confess 
we  have  seen  the  course  pursued  by  the  latter  journal,  has  arisen  more 
from  witnessing  such  a  prostitution  of  the  talent  and  extensive  influence 
which  it  commands,  than  from  the  apprehension  of  any  injurious  effect 
being  produced  in  the  quarter  against  which  its  hostility  has  been  pointed* 

Sir  James  Alexander  has  paid  us  the  same  compliment  with  which,  on 
a  late  and  somewhat  similar  occasion,  he  favoured  the  editor  of  the  Athe- 
nsum,  having  written  us  a  letter  expressive  of  his  displeasure  at  our  late 
review  of  his  exploring  expedition.*  He  has  the  incivility  to  style  our 
veiy  handsome  notice  of  his  original  discoveries,  **  a  disparaging  critique 
upon  those  portions  of  his  narrative  which  relate  to  Natural  Htstoiy." — 
We  are  sorry  to  find  that  we  did  not  give  the  narrative  that  attentive  pe- 
nisal  which  was  certainly  incumbent  upon  us  in  our  editorial  capacity, 
for  it  appears  that  had  we  done  this,  we  might  have  seen  that  Sir  James 
**  repeatedly  entered  the  waters  of  the  Orange,  and  wandered  along  its 
banks,  in  spite  of  the  dread  Leviathan  and  haiiy  monsters.^  Further- 
more, Sir  James  tells  us,  *'  He  [the  reviewer]  strangely  concludes  that 
because  my  attendant  fled  from  the  attack  of  a  five-feet  high  baboon,  I 
must  also  have  had  a  salutary  dread  of  these  animals.  I  never  was  at- 
tacked by  a  baboon,  and  never  fled  from  one." 


'  The  letter  is  given  verbatim  on  the  wTapper. 
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The  positive  assurance  in  Sir  James  Alexander's  own  hand-writing, 
that  Le  never  did  fly  from  a  baboon  while  on  his  African  expedition  of 
discovery,  is  so  c<mipletely  satisfactory,  that  it  was  altogether  unnecessaiy 
to  render  it  doubly  so,  by  connecting  it  with  the  circumstance  of  his  not 
having  been  attacked  by  one.  In  truth,  we  must  candidly  admit,  that 
our  first  impression  was  too  hastily  formed,  for  although  Sir  James,  up- 
on the  strength  of  facts  of  which  he  was  immediately  cognisant,  states 
that  these  baboons  murder  travellers  by  biting  them  to  death  in  the  neck, 
and  that  they  are  moie  to  be  dreaded  than  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the 
Boschmen,  our  assumption  nevertheless,  that  he  had  a  salutary  dread  of 
these  monsters,  cannot  be  supported  by  a  course  of  legitimate  induction, 
although  in  these  times  of  liberal  criticism  we  think  the  inference  to 
that  effect  will  not  be  regarded  as  very  far-fetched. 

Sir  James  goes  on  to  observe, — ^'^Again  he  sneeis  at  my  assertion  that 
when  the  rhinoceros  is  quietly  pursuing  his  way  among  the  mimosa-bush- 
es,  his  horns  strike  against  each  other.  It  appeared  to  me  they  did  so, 
— the  natives  confirmed  this, — luid  will  your  reviewer  maintain  that  both 
horns  are  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  bone  of  the  head  that  they  cannot  touch 
each  other  at  Amy  period  of  their  growth,  and  when  the  skin  of  the  rhi- 
noceros is  not  stiffened  with  passion  ?  '*  We  cannot  help  feeling  that 
this  is  rather  a  delicate  subject  to  handle,  because  it  involves  the  personal 
observation  of  Sir  James;  from  the  specimens  however  of  the  two-homed 
rhinoceros  which  have  come  undej  our  own  notice,  we  should  certainly 
have  inferred  that  if  the  animal  were  quietly  moving  amongst  the  mimo- 
sa-bushes, a  clapping  noise  would  not  be  produced  by  the  horns  striking 
together,  but  the  individuals  examined  by  us  unfortunately  happen,  in  all 
cases,  to  have  had  the  skin  stiffened^  and  though  not  exactly  from  the 
same  cause  as  that  alluded  to  by  Sir  James,  yet,  as  it  appears  that  this 
condition  is  opposed  to  the  above  phenomenon  going  forward,  it  would 
not  be  fair,  upon  such  data,  to  throw  any  doubt  upon  Sir  James  Alex- 
ander's  statement,  backed  t>y  that  of  the  natives.  We  do  not,  however, 
think  much  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  latter  circumstance, 
forbad  it  appeared  to  our  traveller  during  his  African  peregrinations,  that 
the  ade  of  the  moon  which  illumines  that  portion  of  the  earth  presented 
an  aspect  very  much  resembling  green  cheese,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  natives  would  have  coincided  in  this  opinion,  had  Sir  James  con- 
sulted them  upon  the  subject.  To  have  differed  from  him  indeed,  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  calling  in  question  his  powers  of  correct  discri- 
mination, and  this  would  have  been  tantamount  to  calling  in  question 
the  discrimination  of  the  Geographical  Society,  in  deputing  Sir  James 
to  be  their  representative. 

Vol.  Iir.— No.  34.  n.  s.         3  k 
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The  most  important  part  of  the  communication  with  which  we  have  heen 
honoured,  is  an  intimation  from  Sir  James  (somewhat  ohscnrely  worded), 
that  he  deems  it  necessary  to  gire  some  public  proof  of  his  courage,  for 
which  purpose  he  demands  the  name  of  the  anonymous  Reviewer.  With 
that  true  nobleness,  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  which  ought  to  be  an  inva- 
riable attribute  of  knighthood,  Sir  James  scorns  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Editor's  name  being  openly  placed  on  the  wrapper  of  the  journal 
containing  the  offensive  critique,  and  recollecting  the  motto,  *  Palmam 
^tit  fiMftctl  ferat^ '  his  indignation  is  solely  directed  towards  the  said 
anonymous  penonage.  We  must,  however,  tell  Sir  James  Alexander, 
that  in  this  matter  we  deem  him  to  be  altogether  at  fault.  It  will  rea- 
dily be  supposed  that  we  feel  a  proper  sort  of  editorial  affection  for  our  es- 
tablishment of  reviewers,  and  that  we  do  not  hand  them  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  knight-ernintB  and  rhinoceros-shooters,  without  just  and  rea- 
sonable cause  should  arise  to  warrant  our  so  doing.  Now,  throughout 
the  article  complained  of,  not  the  most  distant  suspicion  is  mooted  of  any 
want  of  courage  on  the  part  of  Sir  James  as  it  respects  the  genus  Hcmo  ; 
the  *'  salutary  dread  "  attributed  to  him,  was  of  a  race  of  gigantic  QimJ- 
ruffuma,  and  which  he  expressly  tells  us  are  infinitely  more  to  be  feared 
than  the  most  savage  of  our  own  species.  We  therefore  dispute  altoge- 
ther the  validity  of  the  grounds  upon  which  Sir  James  would  found  his 
challenge,  since  it  is  clear  that  no  possible  object  would  be  gained  if  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  tickling'  our  reviewer  with  one  of  his  *  hard  and 
heavy  bullets,'  for  the  imputation,  as  it  respects  the  baboons,  would  re- 
main precisely  as  it  now  stands. 

If  Sir  James  be  in  real  earnest  about  setting  himself  right  with  the 
public  upon  this  point,  the  obvious  course  under  the  circumstances  is  for 
him  to  despatch  his  attendant,  Robert,  with  proper  assistance,  to  the 
Orange  River,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  luid  bringing  alive  to  this 
country,  one  of  the  *'  hairy  monsters.'  Sir  James  may  then,  in  single 
combat,  have  an  opportunity  of  publicly  displaying  his  prowess,  and  in 
the  event  of  his  success,  we  should  recommend  him  to  add  the  skin  of 
his  vanquished  opponent  to  the  collection  of  QiMk^runupui  in  the  nation- 
al  Museum,  or  that  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

We  have  every  reason  for  believing  that  in  the  event  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Society  again  availing  themselves  of  Sir  James  Alexander's  ser- 
vices to  superintend  another  African  expedition  of  discovery,  that  he  will 
receive  special  instructions  to  make  mention  in  his  narrative  of  nothing 
that  he  may  hear^  and  only  hUf  of  what  he  may  see ;  and  we  can  assure  ^ 
him  that  a  volume  coming  before  us,  written  under  these  circumstances, 
would  not  give  rise  to  a  ditparaging  critique  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
History. 
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SHORT  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  George  Baker^  Esq.  referrivg  to 
the  death  of  Dr,  William  Smith. — ^^  My  sister  and  I  had 
long  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  attending  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Birmingham; — we  had  antici 
pated  finding  many  of  our  distant  friends  there, — and  what 
added  still  more  to  our  promised  enjoyment,  Dr.  Smith  wrote 
to  say  he  would  come  and  geologize  in  our  neighbourhood 
with  us  for  a  few  days,  on  his  way  to  Birmingham. 

^^  He  came  to  us  from  London  on  the  Tuesday  before  the 
meeting.    He  seemed  slightly  indisposed  with  a  cold,  but  we 
drove  about  thirty  miles  the  next  day  in  a  direction  suggested 
by  himself,  to  examine  a  point  of  doubtful  stratification.     On 
Thursday  he  walked  with  us  nearly  two  miles,  to  see  some 
fossil  bones.     On  Friday  a  bilious  diarrhoea  came  on,  and 
much  against  his  inclination  I  consulted  my  firiend  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, who  hoped  he  would  be  suflSciently  well  to  accom- 
pany us  to  Birmingham  on  Monday.     He  went  a  short  drive 
with  us  that  evening,  and  even  on  Monday  morning,  the  attack 
having  subsided,  we  thought  he  would  be  able  to  go  with  us 
by  the  rail-road ;  but  when  he  came  down  stairs  (for  he  had 
not  been  confined  to  his  bed)  he  was  evidently  too  weak  to 
bear  the  journey,  and  we  began  to  be  alarmed.     I  went  im- 
mediately to  Birmingham  for  his  nephew.  Professor  Phillips, 
and  returned  with  him  early  the  next  morning,  when  the  Doc- 
tor appeared  so  comfortable,  and  gave  us  such  a  circumstan- 
tial and  connected  account  of  his  movements,  and  the  geolo- 
gical observations  he  had  made  during  his  visits  since  the 
Oxford  agricultural  meeting,  that  Professor  Phillips  thought 
we  were  needlessly  alarmed,  and  that  he  might  venture  to  re- 
turn to  Birmingham  in  the  afternoon.     But  when  we  went  up 
again  after  breakfast,  an  evident  and  rapid  change  had  taken 
place ;  he  was  in  a  state  of  drowsy  torpor,  from  which  (al- 
though, if  roused,  he  answered  questions  rationally  to  the  last) 
he  never  rallied.    The  powers  of  nature  were  exhausted,  and 
he  kept  gradually  (or  rather  rapidly)  sinking  till  the  following 
night  (Wednesday),  when  he  breathed  his  last  without  a  sigh 
or  a  groan.     From  the  first  moment  of  his  attack  he  suffered 
no  pain,  and  his  constant  reply  to  every  jnquiiy  if  he  felt  any 
pain,  was  ^^  None  at  all.''    The  comparative  suddenness  of  his 
death  was  a  great  shock  to  us,  and  it  seems  even  now  like  a 
dream.     May  we  realise  it  by  attending  to  its  awful  warning, 
"  be  ye  also  ready." 

^*  He  often  expressed  a  wish  that  as  his  geological  research- 
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es  began,  so  they  might  end  with,  and  his  bones  rest  on,  the 
oolite ;  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  this  wish  is  realised 
in  our  church-yard  (St.  Peter's),  where  the  Professor  and  I 
foUow^ed  his  remains  on  the  Monday  after  his  decease'^. — 
{Addressed  to  the  Editor^  and  dated  Northampton^  Sept.  23, 
1839). 

Great  Migration  of  Dra^on-^iei  observed  in  Germany. — 
On  the  30th  and  31st  of  last  May  immense  cloud-like  swarms 
of  dragon-flies  passed  in  rapid  succession  over  the  town  of 
Weimar  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  general  direction  of  the 
migration  was  from  South  by  West  to  North  by  East  The 
migration  had  been  likewise  obseired  in  all  the  villages  situ- 
ated a  few  miles  to  the  east  or  west.  The  insects  arrived  in 
a  vigorous  state,  some  of  the  flocks  flying  as  high  as  150  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river  Ilm,  and  striking  against  the  win- 
dows of  a  house  situated  on  an  eminence ;  others  passing 
through  the  streets.  The  specimens  caught  there  were  tbose 
of  Libellula  depressa^  at  least,  all  that  I  have  seen  were  of 
that  species. 

Being  anxious  to  ascertain  the  range  of  this  migration,  I 
tried  to  collect  every  possible  information  from  various  pa- 
pers, but  all  I  could  learn  from  that  source  was,  that  cloud- 
like  swarms  of  dragon-flies  had  been  seen  at  Gottingen  on 
the  1st  of  June,  at  Eisenach  on  the  30th  and  31st  of  May 
(flying  from  East  to  West),  and  at  Calais  on  the  14th  of  June, 
on  their  way  towards  the  Netherlands.  Those  seen  at  Eis- 
enach were  likewise  Libellula  depressa ;  those  observed  at 
Calais  appeared  to  belong  to  a  different  species,  as  they  were 
described  as  being  thick,  and  about  3  inches  long. 

Being  rather  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of  finding 
news  from  many  quarters  respecting  the  same  phenomenon, 
I  endeavoured  to  procure  more  information  by  means  of  a 
public  advertisement ;  whereby  I  learned  that  the  swaims  of 
dragon-flies  had  been  seen  about  the  same  time  as  they  were 
here,  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Leipzig,  Alsleben,  Aschersle- 
ben,  and  Halle.  The  information  which  Dr.  Buhle,  the  in- 
spector of  the  Zoological  Museum  of  Halle,  had  the  kindness 
to  impart,  was  particularly  valuable.  The  specimens  caught 
at  that  place  belong  to  Libellula  quadrimaculata.  The  first 
swarms  arrived  there  in  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  of  May,  a 
short  time  before  a  thunder-storm.  *  They  flew  very  rapidly 
from  South  to  North.  On  the  31st  of  May  similar  flocks  fol- 
lowed their  predecessors  in  the  same  direction ;  most  of  them 

*  I  see  from  my  meteorological  journal  that  we  had  a  thunder-^torm  here 
both  on  the  30th  and  the  3 1st  of  May,  and  two  on  the  Ist  of  June. 
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passed  at  the  height  of  7  or  8  feet,  catching  insects  as  they 
flew  on.  On  June  1st  and  Snd,  straggling  parties  of  five  or 
six  were  observed,  always  keeping  the  same  direction.  With- 
in a  league  to  the  east  of  Halle  these  swarms  were  everywhere 
observed.  To  the  west  the  whole  valley  was  inundated  by 
the  river  Saale.  Libellula  quadrimaculata  is  rather  scarce 
at  other  times  about  Halle,  as  Lib.  depressa  is  about  Weimar. 

As  far  as  the  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
goes,  this  migration  has  extended  from  the  51st  to  the  52nd 
degree  of  latitude,  and  has  been  obser^^ed  within  27°  40'  and 
30°  east  of  Ferro.  But  the  instance  of  Calais  renders  it  pro* 
bable  that  it  has  extended  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  wher- 
ever the  same  meteorological  circumstances  have  prevailed. 

Several  of  the  larger  species  of  Libellula  do  occasionally 
migrate,  but  the  phenomenon  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the 
circumstances  which  bring  about  such  an  uncommonly  nu- 
merous development  of  the  perfect  insect  must  be  very  peculiar. 

The  last  migration  of  dragon-flies  (before  that  commemo- 
rated in  this  article)  which  was  observed  at  Weimar,  took 
place  on  the  28th  of  June,  1816.  The  insects  in  that  instance 
also  belonged  to  the  same  species — Libellula  depressa.  They 
were  then,  as  recently,  taken  for  locusts  by  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  the  superstitious  saw  in  them  the  harbingers  of  fa- 
mine and  war. 

The  year  1816  was  extremely  wet,  and  1817  equally  so, 
but  it  appears  that  the  dragon-flies  did  not  migrate  that  year. 
Though  such  migrations  must  be  very  destructive  to  the  spe- 
cies, yet  this  cannot  be  the  reason  why  the  phenomenon  was 
not  observed  in  1817,  as  the  LibelluUB  require  more  than  one 
year  to  become  perfect  insects.  The  difierence  of  the  dates 
of  the  30th  and  31st  of  May,  1839,  and  the  28th  of  June,  1816, 
is  also  remarkable  ;  but  I  cannot  account  for  it,  as  I  am  de- 
ficient in  regular  observations  upon  the  weather  during  the 
spring  months  of  1816 :  it  proves,  however,  how  greatly  the 
time  of  their  development  diflers  in  diflbrent  seasons. 

As  to  the  great  multiplication  of  these  insects  about  the  end 
of  May  in  the  present  year,  it  is  by  no  means  mysterious. — 
From  die  beginning  of  that  month  to  the  21st,  the  weather 
had  been  exceedingly  rainy ;  rivers  and  lakes  overflowed  and 
spread  their  inundation  over  immense  areas  of  low  grounds, 
whereby  myriads  of  the  pupiB^  of  the  Libelluke  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  have  remained  in  deep  water,  and 
become  the  prey  of  their  many  enemies,  were  brought  into 
shallow  water,  and  the  hot  weather  from  May  21st  to  May 

■  Or  larva  in  the  stage  answering  to  tbat  of  the  chrysalis. 
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SOthy  converted  these  shallows  into  true  hot-beds.  The  nu- 
merous thunder-storms  (at  Weimar  there  were  four]  during 
that  week  must  have  greatly  encouraged  their  rapid  develop- 
ment into  perfect  insects,  and  so  those  clouds  of  winged  in- 
sects rose  almost  at  once  from  the  temporary  swamps,  and 
were  immediately  obliged  to  migrate  in  order  to  satisfy  their 
appetite,  as  these  species  are  very  voracious. 

In  these  migrations  they  follow  the  direction  of  the  rivers, 
and  they  appear  always  to  fly  with  the  current,  to  whatever 
quarter  the  river  may  flow,  near  which  they  happen  to  be, 
sdthough  they  do  not  keep  close  by  it,  as  they  must  spread 
over  wide  districts  in  order  to  subsist  If  with  the  directions 
above  mentioned  we  compare  the  following  statements,  I  think 
my  opinion  will  be  fo^nd  sufliciently  established.  Near  Wei- 
mar the  river  Ilm  begins  to  flow  from  south-west  to  north-east 
after  having  flowed  from  the  north;  near  Halle  the  Saale 
flows  due  northwards ;  near  Eisenach  the  Nesse  follows  a 
westerly  direction  towards  the  Werra. — W.  Weissenbom. — 
Weimar y  Aug,  27,  1889. 

Existence  of  the  Toad  without  Food, — In  the  Mag.  Nat. 
Hist.  vol.  ix  p.  816,  we  have  an  account  of  a  toad  that  was 
immured,  by  way  of  experiment,  in  a  block  of  stone,  for  the 
space  of  thirty-eight  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  was 
found  alive. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1886,  I  had  a  living  toad  put 
into  the  ground  at  a  depth  of  three  feet  from  the  surface,  in  a 
bed  of  flinty  gravel ;  a  flower-pot  reversed  was  placed  over 
it,  to  prevent  the  toad  from  being  crushed  by  the  pressure  of 
the  earth  above.  The  hole  was  dien  filled  up  and  the  surface 
cropped,  the  spot  selected  being  a  garden. 

The  pit  was  reopened  on  the  29th  of  last  August,  afl^r  hav- 
ing been  closed  for  three  years  all  but  ten  days ;  and  the  toad 
was  found  alive,  and  used  all  its  exertions  to  crawl  away  as 
soon  as  the  flower-pot  was  removed.  It  was  not  a  full-grown 
animal  when  taken,  neither  did  it  appear  to  have  increased  in 
size  during  its  incarceration,  its  legs  and  thighs  indeed  were 
very  slender,  compared  with  the  limbs  of  toads  generally ; 
but  this  difference  probably  arose  from  the  disuse  of  those 
limbs  during  confinement. 

I  have  very  good  reason  to  think  that  the  animal  would 
have  survived  after  its  long  imprisonment,  had  it  not  been 
most  injudiciously  placed  in  the  sun  for  three  days,  in  a  south- 
em  aspect,  after  it  was  taken  out  of  the  ground,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  any  one  who  might  wish 
to  see  it. — John  Brown, — Stauway,  Sept.  12,  1889. 
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Capture  of  an  immense  Saw-JUh  at  Trinidad, — Being  in 
the  Gulf  of  Paria  in  the  ship's  cutter,  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1839,  I  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  canoe,  manned  by  two  men, 
then  in  great  distress,  who  requested  me  to  save  their  lives 
and  canoe,  with  which  request  I  immediately  complied ;  and 
going  alongside  for  that  purpose,  I  discovered  that  they  had 
got  a  large  saw-fish  entangled  in  their  turtle-net,  which  was 
towing  them  out  to  sea,  and  but  for  my  assistance  they  must 
have  lost  either  their  canoe  or  their  net,  or  perhaps  both,  which 
were  their  only  means  of  subsistence.  Having  only  two  boys 
with  me  in  the  boat  at  the  time,  I  desired  them  to  cut  the 
fish  away,  which  they  refiised  to  do ;  I  then  took  the  bight  of 
the  net  fi*om  them,  and  with  the  joint  endeavours  of  themselves 
and  my  boat's  crew,  we  succeeded  in  hauling  up  the  net,  and 
to  our  astonishment,  after  great  exertions,  we  raised  the  saw 
of  the  fish  about  eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  fish  came  up  with  the 
belly  towards  the  boat,  or  it  would  have  cut  the  boat  in  two. 

I  had  abandoned  all  idea  of  taking  the  fish,  until,  by  great 
good  luck,  it  made  towards  the  land,  when  I  made  another  at- 
tempt, and  having  about  fifty  fathom  of  24  inch  rope  in  the 
boat,  we  succeeded  in  making  a  running  bowline  knot  round 
the  saw  of  the  fish,  and  this  we  fortunately  made  fast  on  shore, 
at  Point-a-Pierre :  when  the  fish  found  itself  secured  it  plun- 
ged so  violently  that  I  could  not  prevail  on  any  one  to  go  near 
it,  the  appearance  it  presented  was  truly  awml.  I  immedi- 
ately went  alongside  the  ^Lima'  packet,  Capt  Singleton,  and 
got  the  assistance  of  all  his  ship's  crew,  (mine  being  away  for 
sugar).  By  the  time  they  arrived  the  fish  was  rather  less  vi- 
olent ;  we  hauled  upon  the  net  again,  in  which  it  was  still 
entangled,  and  got  another  fifty  fathoms  of  line  made  fast  to 
the  saw,  and  attempted  to  haul  it  towards  the  shore,  but  al- 
though mustering  thirty  hands,  we  could  not  move  it  an  inch. 
By  this  time  the  negroes  belonging  to  Mr.  Dan  glad's  estate 
came  flocking  to  our  assistance,  making,  together  with  the 
Spaniards,  about  one  hundred  in  number ;  we  then  hauled  on 
both  ropes  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day,  before  the  fish  be- 
came exhausted.  On  landing  it  on  the  beach  we  found,  to 
our  great  surprise,  that  it  was  considerably  longer  than  the 
cutter,  which  measured  17  feet.  On  endeavouring  to  raise 
the  fish  it  became  most  desperate,  sweeping  with  its  saw  firom 
side  to  side,  so  that  we  were  compelled  to  get  strong  guy  ropes 
to  prevent  it  from  cutting  us  to  pieces.  After  that  one  of  the 
Spaniards  got  on  its  back,  and  at  great  risk  cut  through  the 
joint  of  the  tail,  when  animation  was  completely  suspended : 
it  was  then  measured,  and  found  to  be  22  feet  long  and  8  feet 
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broad,  and  weighed  nearly  5  tons.  The  liver  filled  a  beef- 
tierce,  and  on  opening  the  body  we  found  several  eggs,  the 
size  of  18-lb.  carronade  shot;  these  the  negroes  craved  as  a 
great  luxury.  The  only  part  which  I  retained  was  the  head, 
which  I  cut  off  below  the  lower  jaw ;  it  is  now  in  a  fine  state 
of  preservation,  and  the  largest,  I  should  say,  in  the  world. ' 
Wm.  K,  J.  WilsoHy  Commander^  Halifax  Packet, — Lombard 
St.  Chambers^  17 th  Sept.  1839. 

Cuttings  of  the  Eastern  Counties*  Railway y  at  Stratford^ 
Essex. — The  eastern  counties'  railway  passes  near  to  the 
church,  where  there  is  a  deep  cutting,  ana  on  the  east  side  of 
the  bridge,  on  the  road  to  Laytonstone,  is  a  stratum  of  gravel 
ten  feet  thick,  containing  chiefly  chalk  flints.  Below  the 
gravel  is  a  bed  of  sand,  two  feet  in  thickness. 

There  is  a  second  bridge  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
to  the  east  of  the  first,  and  at  this  second  bridge,  and  on  the 
east  side  of  it,  in  September,  1838,  when  the  sections  were 
fi-esh,  the  strata  were  to  be  seen  more  fiilly  developed,  being 
there  sixteen  feet  deep.  The  upper  stratum  is  the  gravel,  be- 
low which  is  a  yellow  and  greenish  sand,  and  lower  still  is  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  blue  clay,  being  together  the  upper  part 
of  the  London  clay  formation. 

In  the  bed  of  sand  were  many  shells,  most  of  them  crushed 
and  in  firagments,  and  in  some  places  in  great  abundance. — 
Occasionsdly  the  sand  was  consolidated  into  sandstone,  and 
in  the  pieces  of  sandstone  the  shells  were  well  preserved,  and 
many  very  perfect  specimens  were  obtained.  Immediately 
under  the  sand  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  blue  clay,  in  which 
are  masses  of  shells,  some  crushed,  others  entire. 

In  some  places  the  bed  of  crushed  shells  was  two  feet  thick, 
in  others,  not  six  inches.  There  were  also  pieces  of  blueish 
sandy  limestone,  in  which  were  masses  of  shells,  and  sharks* 
teeth  were  also  found. 

The  shells  are  recognized  to  be,  Rostellaria  Sowerbiij  Na- 
tica  glancinoideSf  Ostrea  Bell4wacinaf  Pectuncutus  brevtras'- 
trisy  Citherea  Morriniy  Cardium  Plumsteadianumy  Melania 
inquinatay  and  a  Tellina.  The  Ostrea  BeUovacina  is  the 
same  as  Ostrea  pulchray  also  called  Ostrea  variabilis.  This 
shell,  as  well  as  the  Cardium  Plumsteadianum  and  Melania 
inquinata  is  found  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river>  in  the 
Blackheath  district  The  London  clay  at  Stratford, is  about 
200  feet  deep. — James  Mitchell. — Juney  1839. 

>  The  head  is  now  being  prepared  in  London  for  the  Wisbeaeh  Museum. 
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Art.  I. — Oh  Uu  Genus  Aigonauta.    By  M.  Rang.^ 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  extraordinary  that  after  all  the 
learned  dissertations  which  have  been  published  upon  the 
poulp  of  the  argonaut,  and  especially  after  the  lucid  and 
convincing  memoir  which  M.  de  Blainville  has  just  inserted 
in  the  third  number  of  the  ^  French  and  Foreign  Annals  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,'  we  should  yet  undertake  to  treat 
anew  upon  this  subject,  having,  besides,  nothing  very  novel 
or  important  to  advance. 

We  thought  however,  after  the  reading  of  the  memoir  re- 
ferred to,  that  we  ought  to  bring  forward  the  note  which  gave 
rise  to  it,  and  of  which  M.  de  Blainville  had  been  able  to 
reproduce  only  a  few  sentences.  Besides  which  the  memoir 
itself  gives  us  occasion  to  offer  some  remarks,  as  much  with 
a  view  to  rectify  certain  facts  which  concern  ourselves,  as  to 
state  our  opinion  as  observers  of  some  others. 

This  is  therefore,  in  a  few  words,  the  histoiy  of  the  note  in 
question,  of  M.  de  BlainviUe's  memoir,  and  of  the  present 
article. 

Finding  ourselves  at  Algiers,  where  the  poulps  and^  shells 
of  the  argonaut  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  harbour  and  along  the  quays,  we  were  able  to 
study  at  our  ease  this  curious  animal,  and  to  see  whether,  by 
thus  studying,  we  could  obtain  thence  such  data  as  would 
confirm  or  weaken  the  widely  diverging  opinions  which  men 

1  Translated  from  an  article  in  Guerin's  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  entitled 
^*  Documents  pour  servir  a  I'histoire  naturelle  des  Cephalopodes  crypto- 
dibranclies,  par  M.  Rang." 
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of  great  merit  have  put  forth  on  this  subject  We  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  notice  some  new  facts,  and  our  first  impres- 
sion was,  we  confess,  that  our  discoveries  were  perhaps 
favorable  to  the  opinion  that  this  cephalopod  does  not  para- 
sitically  occupy  the  shell  in  which  it  resides ;  we  proposed 
on  our  return  to  France,  to  present  these  as  simple  fSeicts  re- 
sulting from  our  own  obser\'ations,  but  without  adding  any 
reasoning,  or  drawing  from  them  any  exact  inferences,  to  the 
one  among  our  zoologists  who  has  most  especially  deroted 
his  attention  to  this  matter,  and  who  has  for  a  long  period, 
and  almost  singly,  maintained  his  opinion  with  a  power  of 
conviction,  which  on  the  part  of  so  learned  and  enlightened 
a  man  is  very  likely  at  least  to  suspend  the  judgment  of 
others. 

We  had  an  interview  with  M.  de  Blainville,  and  he  was 
struck  with  our  remarks ;  he  consented  to  lay  a  note  from  us 
before  the  Institute ;  and  was  desirous  that  he  should 
himself,  together  with  M.  Dumeril,  be  charged  with  the 
office  of  reporting  upon  our  observations. 

M.  de  Blainville  had  then  in  his  hands  the  interesting  ob- 
servations which  Madame  Power  had  just  made  upon  the 
argonaut,  and  which  had  conducted  us  to  new  discoveries ; 
he  had  besides  a  crowd  of  documents  on  the  same  subject, 
and  we  consider  ourselves  happy  to  have  been  the  means  of 
inducing  on  his  part,  the  publication  of  a  memoir  which 
throws  so  much  light  upon  the  subject  it  treats  of,  and  which 
has  at  the  same  time  the  advantage,  if  not  of  deciding  the 
question,  at  least  of  settling  more  precisely  the  opinion  and 
the  arguments  of  that  naturalist ;  as  well  as  of  awakening  and 
stimulating  anew  the  ardour  of  travellers,  who  alone  can  fur- 
nish the  means  to  solve  this  zoological  problem  of  nearly  two 
thousand  years. 

The  report  of  M.  de  Blainville  was  read  by  him  to  the 
Academy  of  Science,  at  the  sitting  of  April  24,  1837,  and 
printed  immediately  in  the  next  number  of  the  *  Comptes- 
rendus*  and  in  many  metropolitan  journals,  which  were  eager 
to  give  at  least  some  extracts  from  it. 

M.  de  Blainville  did  not  confine  himself  to  this ;  for  hav- 
ing added  this  report  to  fresh  dissertations  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, he  formed  it  into  the  memoir,  or  rather  the  letter  of  which 
we  speak  here,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  number 
of  tlie  '  Annales  Fran5aises  et  Etrangeres  d^Anatomie  et  de 
Physiologic.' 

Note. — Upon  the  poulp  of  the  argonaut.  Sent  to  the  Aca-- 
demy  of  Sciences. — ^Madame  Power,  a  French  lady  living  at 
Messina,  has  just  communicated  to  us  the  experiment  she 
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has  made  upon  the  poulp  of  the  argonaut,  by  means  of  which 
she  has  ascertained  that  this  mollusc  repairs  the  fractures 
which  may  happen  to  its  shell.  Being  ourselves  then  at 
Algiers,  where  these  animals  sometimes  abound,  we  wished 
to  try  the  experiment,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  it  repeated 
step  by  step  the  mode  of  procedure  which  had  been  so  fa- 
vourable to  that  lady's  obsen^ations. 

We  had  also  another  end  in  view,  that  of  doing  justice,  if, 
as  we  believed,  there  was  occasion  to  do  so,  to  all  those  mar- 
vellous things,  which,  since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  so  many 
naturalists  have  so  complaisantly  repeated,  concerning  the 
navigation  with  sail  and  oar,  of  this  mollusc. 

To  arrive  at  a  conviction  of  the  incorrectness  of  these  re- 
citals, we  had  but  one  means  to  employ,  which  was  to  find 
out  the  true  use  of  the  very  dilatable  elliptic  lobes  borne  by 
two  of  the  arms  of  the  poulp,  and  which  naturalists  had  so 
picturesquely  considered  as  the  sailing  apparatus  of  this  new 
species  of  navigator;  a  point  which  no  one  that  we  are 
aware  of  has  yet  thought  of  studying,  although  many  profess 
to  have  seen  Uie  mollusc  in  a  living  state ;  and  which  never- 
theless, if  once  well  ascertained,  may  be  of  great  weight  in 
the  decision  of  the  question  still  pending,  as  to  whether  the 
poulp  holds  its  property  in  the  shell  by  right  of  birth  or  by 
right  of  conquest. 

We  shall  first  remark  that  we  succeeded  completely  in  a 
repetition  of  Madame  Power's  experiment.  A  fracture  in  one 
of  these  shells,  the  animal  of  which  lived  six  days  in  our 
basin,  was  foimd  repaired  and  completely  closed ;  but  not- 
withstanding our  inclination  to  adopt  the  poulp  with  palma- 
ted  arms  as  the  true  constructor  of  the  argonaut,  we  could  not, 
like  that  lady,  consider  the  experiment  as  conclusive,  in  a 
discussion  which  is  supported  on  all  sides  by  so  many  facts 
and  objections,  and  in  which  investigations  have  gone  so  far 
without  being  able  to  settle  the  question  entirely.  In  fact 
the  renovated  part  is  but  a  thin  transparent  plate,  a  mere  dia- 
phragm which  has  neither  the  texture,  solidity,  nor  white- 
ness of  the  rest  of  the  shell,  and  taking  an  irregular  form  as 
if  it  had  not  been  produced  by  the  same  means  and  the  same 
organs ;  in  a  word  it  reminds  us  exactly  of  what  happens 
among  snails  when  the  shell  is  broken ;  and  we  know  that  in 
that  case,  the  collier '  of  the  animal  which  alone  has  produced 
the  shell,  does  not  assist  in  the  work  of  reparation. 

However  this  may  be,  the  fact  of  which  Madame  Power 
has  apprised  us  is  new,  and  an  interesting  circumstance  in 

'  Collier^ — the  thickened  and  glandular  margin  of  the  mantle. — £d. 
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the  history  of  the  poulp  of  the  argonaut ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  experiment  has  been  conducted  denotes,  on  hei 
part,  great  accuracy  of  observ^ation,  and  a  laudable  zeal  for 
the  progress  of  science. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  remark  we  have  to  make, 
and  which  concerns  the  use  of  the  elliptic  lobes  of  two  of  the 
arms  of  the  poulp.  We  have  watched  many  of  these  animals 
in  their  shells,  some  at  liberty  in  the  sea,  which  we  followed 
by  coasting  along  near  them  in  a  rowing  boat ;  others,  as  we 
have  already  said,  in  a  basin,  where  they  enjoyed  a  seeming 
liberty ;  and  after  all  we  must  confess  that  we  have  seen  no- 
thing in  the  habits  and  manoeuvres  of  these  animals  which 
resembled  the  things  that  have  been  related  of  them; — ^positive 
fables  which  have  been  preserved  by  some  authors  merely 
through  their  love  of  the  marvellous,  or  their  too  great  confi- 
dence in  the  observations  of  the  ancient  naturalists. 

We  have  on  the  other  hand  made  the  following  discoveries. 
In  the  first  place  we  remarked  that  many  authors  have  wrongly 
represented  the  poulp  in  the  shell,  placing  the  palmated  arms 
in  front,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  opening  ; 
we  find  even  in  the  beautifiil  plates  of  a  recent  work  of  Mf.M. 
Ferrussac  and  d'Orbigny,  a  ngure  in  which  the  animal  is 
turned  one  way,  whilst  in  the  remainder  of  the  plates  it  is 
turned  another.  If  it  were  true  that  the  mollusc  is  sometimes 
situated  one  way  and  sometimes  another,  we  might  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  circumstance  to  strengthen  the  opinion  of 
those  who  maintain  the  poulp  to  be  a  parasite ;  but  as  among 
the  great  number  of  specimens  we  have  studied,  not  one  has 
presented  to  us  an  anomaly  of  this  kind,  we  can  cite  this  fact 
m  support  of  the  contraij  opinion,  for  it  naturally  leads  ns 
to  suppose  that  the  position  of  the  mollusc  in  its  protecting 
covering,  is  not  an  accidental  circumstance,  but  rathisr  the 
consequence  of  their  mutual  identity,  and  of  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity. 

The  two  palmated  arms  are  always  behind,  that  is  to  say 
they  lie  near  the  retreating  spire ;  and  we  consider  that  part 
of  ihe  poulp  which  terminates  in  front  as  being  ventral,  and 
the  opposite  part,  which  includes  the  bag  and  the  opening 
leading  to  the  branchise,  as  dorsal.  When  the  poulp  creeps, 
as  we  are  about  to  shew  that  it  does,  these  palmated  arms 
might  still  be  called  posterior  arms,  because  it  is  they  which 
terminate  behind  the  locomotive  disc. 

We  observed  that  these  palmated  arms,  from  the  point  of 
coming  out  of  the  shell,  embrace  it,  extending  fix)m  the  two 
margins  of  the  keel,  whilst  their  membranous  lobes  spread 
themselves  over  the  two  sides,  which  they  carpet  entirely,  as 
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for  as  the  anterior  edge  of  the  opening.  Under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances we  have  observed  this  mollusc,  we  have  seen  it 
thus  disposed.  It  will  be  enquired  perhaps,  how  then  can 
it  raise  itself  from  the  bottom  and  sport  about  at  the  surface 
of  the  water,  as  it  is  sometimes  seen  to  do  ?  It  is  simply  by 
the  ordinary  means  used  by  calmars  and  cephalopods  in  ge- 
neral ;  and  which  consists  in  alternately  admitting  and  eject- 
ing the  sea  water  into  and  from  the  dorsal  cavity,  producmg 
a  backward  movement,  which  is  sometimes  very  rapid. 

When  the  poulp  crept  upon  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  it 
presented  to  us  the  appearance  of  a  pectinibranchiate  gaste- 
ropod  ;  the  disc  which  surrounds  the  mouth  and  which  easily 
dilates  itself  to  a  great  extent,  being  spread  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ground  like  the  foot  of  a  gasteropod.  The  head  showed 
itself  above,  furnished  with  lateral  eyes  and  tentacles ;  the 
body  concealing  itself  in  a  covering  shell,  whose  outer  edge 
shelters  in  front  the  tube  corresponding  to  the  arms,  which 
like  the  siphon  of  a  pectinibranchiate  mollusc  is  carried  back- 
wards. The  two  anterior  arms  represent  the  tentacula  ;  and 
the  four  lateral  arms  those  tentaculiform  expansions,  which 
among  the  Monodontes  and  the  Litiopes  are  disposed  in  a 
serpentine  manner  about  the  animal  during  its  progression ; 
finally  the  two  posterior  arms,  carpeting  with  their  lobes  the 
two  sides  of  the  shell,  merely  len  between  them  a  narrow 
space  of  separation  in  the  median  line  of  the  keel. 

It  is  in  this  state  that  we  have  observed  the  poulp  crawl- 
ing upon  its  disc;  but  this  time  it  weni  forward,  and  its 
speed  was  so  considerable  as  to  clear  a  great  space  of  ground 
in  a  little  time.  If  anything  happened  to  disquiet  it,  it  re- 
treated into  the  shell,  which  immediately  losing  its  equili- 
brium, turned  over  upon  its  side. 

After  this  description,  should  we  not  be  tempted  to  esta- 
blish a  relation  between  the  cephalopods  and  the  gasteropods, 
and  the  poulp  of  the  argonaut  on  one  side,  and  the  Carinariaj 
Atlantesj  &c.  on  the  other  ? 

We  deceive  ourselves  perhaps ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
knowledge  we  have  just  obtained  of  the  use  of  these  palmated 
arms  comes  in  to  corroborate  the  opinion  of  those  who  make 
the  poulp  the  constructor  of  the  shell.  What  inferences  may 
we  not  in  fact  be  led  to  draw  from  these  well  established  re- 
lations between  the  animal  and  the  shell ;  from  the  form  of 
these  lobes,  which  exist  in  no  other  cephalopod  than  the 
poulp  of  the  argonaut ;  and  which  have  never  been  wanting 
m  those  we  have  been  acquainted  with,  proving  that  this 
disposition  is  expressly  on  account  of  the  shell ;  from  the 
use  of  these  lobes  as  a  mantle,  covering  the  whole  in  the 
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manner  of  8o  many  other  molluscs, — Globes  which  would  be 
useless  if  the  animal  had  not  had  a  shell  from  its  birth  ;  and 
finally  from  that  remarkable  colouring  at  the  base  of  the  pal- 
mated  arms  which  is  reproduced  in  so  complete  a  manner 
upon  the  corresponding  part  of  the  shell  ? 

Such  was  the  note  which  we  remitted  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  during  one  of  the  sittings  of  the  month  of  March 
1837,  a  note  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  sent  to  a 
commission  composed  of  M.M.  de  Blainville  and  Dumeril,in 
order  to  make  a  report  of  it  agreeably  to  the  desire  we  had 
expressed ;  for  our  object  in  taking  the  step,  was  simply  to 
provoke  on  the  part  of  these  naturalists,  but  more  especially 
M.  de  BlainviUe,  the  most  decided  supporter  of  the  parasitic 
theory,  an  examination  of  the  new  facts  we  brought  into  view, 
in  order  to  deduce  from  them  inferences  which  might  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  tend  to  the  determination  of  the  question. 

We  have  related  in  what  an  obliging  manner  this  natural- 
ist replied  to  our  request,  in  undertaking  to  make  the  report 
we  desired ;  and  how  he  afterwards  returned  to  the  subject 
in  a  memoir  in  which  he  examined  all  that  has  hitherto  been 
said  upon  this  interesting  problem. 

It  is  upon  the  occasion  of  this  memoir,  which  resumes  so 
well  the  past  thread  of  the  argument,  that  we  enter  into  the 
details  which  follow,  in  order  to  complete  our  note,  and  make 
known  in  its  place  and  order  what  frirther  our  researches 
concerning  the  poulp  of  the  argonaut  have  enabled  us  to  dis- 
cover. 

We  are  about  in  the  first  place  to  resume  the  observations 
indicated  in  the  note,  and  then  to  deduce  from  them  inferences 
which  in  our  opinion  may  be  drawn  from  them.  We  shall 
then  pass  on  to  the  examination  of  some  facts  or  arguments 
presented  by  different  naturalists ;  but  before  commencing 
we  shall  divest  ourselves  of  all  personal  bias  as  to  the  parasitic 
or  non-parasitic  nature  of  the  poulp ;  which  in  conscience, 
there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  doing,  for  it  seems  to  us  that 
we  are  at  this  moment  in  the  most  complete  uncertainty.  It 
is  the  truth  that  we  wish  for ;  and  in  order  to  find  it  we 
know  no  other  means  than  to  examine  calmly  and  candidly 
the  pro  and  con  of  each  argument,  as  well  as  the  value  of 
the  obsen^ations  and  hypotheses  that  have  been  presented. 

The  newly  detailed  facts  in  the  note  in  question  are : — 

1st.  The  belief  more  or  less  generally  entertained  since  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  respecting  the  skilful  manoeuvres  of  the 
poulp  of  the  argonaut  in  progressing  by  the  help  of  sails  and 
oars,  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  is  false. 
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2nd.  The  anns  which  are  provided  with  membranes  in  the 
poulp  have  no  other  flinction  than  that  of  enveloping  the  shell 
in  which  the  animal  lives,  and  that  for  a  determinate  object. 

3d.  The  poulp  with  its  shell  progresses  in  the  open  sea  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  cryptodibranchial  cephalopods. 

4th.  When  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  the  poulp  creeps  upon 
an  infundibuliformdisk  represented  bj  the  jimction  of  the  arms 
at  their  base,  covered  with  the  shell,  and  the  part  reputed 
ventral  above ;  having  in  this  posture  the  apppearance  of  a 
gasteropodous  mollusc. 

Let  us  now  see  what  consequences  we  can  deduce  from 
these  four  established  facts. 

Fabulous  Navigation  of  the  Argonaut, — ^We  shall  say  but 
little  on  this  subject,  only  remarking  that  in  giving  a  formal 
contradiction  to  those  persons  who  have  pleased  themselves 
with  trumpeting  the  marvellous  recital  of  the  ancients,  and  who, 
doubtless  not  finding  it  extraordinary  enough,  have  yet  more 
enriched  it  from  the  fertility  of  their  own  imaginations,  our 
obser\'ations  bring  down  the  locomotive  powers  and  habits 
of  this  mollusc  to  a  normal  state,  that  is  to  say,  to  what  ob 
tains  among  other  animals  of  the  same  class,  and  it  is  a  reform 
which  no  naturalist  that  we  know  of  has  yet  dared  to  make, 
though  we  are  well  persuaded  that  many  among  them  put 
little  or  no  faith  in  these  artificial  descriptions. 

A  very  natural  reflection  flows  from  what  we  have  just  said : 
how  could  the  important  question  relating  to  the  argonaut 
possibly  proceed  in  a  clear  and  straightforward  manner,  when 
we  see  that  for  about  two  thousand  years  we  have  pleased 
ourselves  with  going  aside  into  the  fields  of  the  picturesque ; 
and  that  naturalists  of  high  repute  even,  admitted  it  all  with- 
out a  previous  examination. 

If  these  men  had  dreamed  of  verifying  facts,  they  would 
have  discovered  the  real  use  of  the  supposed  sails,  and  the 
question  being  earlier  carried  out  would  perhaps  by  this  time 
have  been  resolved. 

Use  of  the  arms  furnished  with  membranous  lobes, — In 
discovering  the  use  of  the  arms  provided  with  membranous 
lobes,  we  thought  at  the  first  glance  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  lay  there ;  and  it  was  this  impression  which  led  us 
to  express  ourselves  in  the  manner  we  did  in  our  note  trans- 
mitted to  the  Academy.  One  of  the  first  sensations  we  felt 
was  astonishment  at  what  we  saw ;  since  so  many  naturalists 
who  have  professed  to  know  the  argonaut  with  its  poulp  in 
a  living  state,  had  pointed  out  nothing  similar ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance which  led  us  to  reflect  earnestly,  encouraged  us 
to  carry  on  our  observations  with  the  most  minute  attention. 
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It  seemed  to  us  that  we  were  at  that  instant  enjoying  an  es- 
pecial good  fortune  that  we  only  owed  to  chance,  and  which 
no  naturalist  had  enjoyed  before  us. 

Many  days'  experience  however,  proved  to  us  tliat  it  was 
no  particular  good  fortune;  for  die  poulps  that  we  were 
watching  all  presented  to  us  the  same  fact,  and  that  inva- 
riably ! 

In  order  to  be  better  understood,  and  to  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  position  which  this  mollusc  presents  in  the  shell  where 
it  is  constantly  found,  we  will  give  a  fiesh  description  of  it, 
following,  step  by  step,  that  which  has  been  the  most  perfect 
of  our  experiments. 

The  poulp  with  its  shell,  lying  motionless  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vase  in  which  we  had  Just  placed  it,  struck  us  first  by  the 
brilliancy  and  richness  of  its  hues,  which  our  sketch  is  fiir 
firom  conveying.  It  was  little  more  than  a  shapeless  mass 
that  we  had  before  our  eyes ;  but  this  mass  was  all  silvery, 
and  a  cloud  of  spots  of  the  most  beautiful  rose  colour,  as  well 
as  a  very  fine  dotting  of  the  same,  heightened  its  beauty.  A 
long  semicircular  band,  of  a  vivid  ultramarine  blue,  which 
melted  away  insensibly,  was  very  strongly  marked  at  one  of 
its  extremities ; '  the  shell  was  nowhere  visible,  but  with  a 
little  attention  we  could  easily  recognize  its  general  form,  and 
we  could  even  distinguish  some  grooves  of  its  surfieu^e,  as  well 
as  the  tubercles  of  the  keel.  A  large  membrane  covered  all, 
and  this  membrane  was  that  of  the  arms,  which  so  peculiarly 
characterise  the  poulp  of  the  argonaut  The  animal  was  so 
entirely  shut  up  in  its  abode,  that  the  head  and  the  base  of 
its  arms  were  very  little  raised  above  the  edges  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  shell.  On  each  side  of  the  head,  between  it  and 
the  partition  wall  of  the  shell,  a  small  space  left  free  allowed 
the  eyes  of  the  mollusc  to  see  what  was  without,  and  their 
sharp  and  fixed  gaze  appeared  to  announce  that  the  animal 
watched  attentively  what  was  passing  around  it  The  slen- 
der arms  were  folded  back  firom  their  base,  and  inserted  very 
deeply  round  the  body  of  the  poulp,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
fill  in  part  the  empty  spaces  which  the  head  must  naturally 
leave  in  the  much  larger  opening  of  the  shell.  Of  these  six 
arms,  the  two  lower*  (or  abdominal)  ones  descended  on  each 

I  This  band  of  ultra-marine  blue  is  represented  in  tbe  drawing  which 
M.  Rane  has  gi^en  as  extending  from  the  bases  of  the  palmated  arms  of 
the  poulp,  along  the  course  of  the  keel  of  the  shell  fox  about  half  its 
length.— -!Ed. 

*To  conform  to  custom,  but  without  admitting  the  correctness  of  the 
principle,  we  designate  the  membraniferous  arms  as  being  superior,  that 
18  to  say  on  the  dorsal  side,  and  the  two  opposite  arms  as  l^ing  inferior. 
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side  the  whole  length  of  the  carina,  leaving  a  space  between 
them,  within  which  we  perceived  to  open,  the  extremity  of  the 
tube  of  the  animal ;  whilst  the  four  oUiers  were  disposed,  two 
to  the  right  and  two  to  the  left,  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
opening,  contracted  and  irregularly  bent  back.  As  to  the 
higher  arms,  their  disposition  was  altogether  different  from 
that  of  the  others.  Prolonging  themselves  towards  the  re- 
treating part  of  the  spire,  one  on  each  side,  they  encountered 
the  keel  by  the  tangent  line,  and,  without  again  quitting  it, 
stretched  out  as  far  as  its  exterior  extremity,  insinuating  them- 
selves between  the  tubercles,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
remained  in  the  median  line  of  the  keel,  only  a  narrow  space 
that  was  not  covered. 

The  membranous  portions  of  these  arms,  dilated  beyond 
anything  we  could  have  pictured  to  ourselves  while  knowing 
the  animal  merely  by  specimens  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine, 
were  spread  over  the  two  latersd  surfaces  of  the  shell,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cover  it  completely,  from  the  base  of  the 
hard  edge  [bord  calleux]  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
edge  of  ihe  opening,  and  consequently  the  keel.  The  appli- 
cation of  these  membranes  was  direct,  and  without  any  puck- 
ering or  irregularity  whatever :  the  lower  part  of  the  two  large 
arms,  being  completely  stretched,  formed  a  kind  of  bridge 
over  the  cavity  left  between  the  back  of  the  mollusc  and  the 
retreating  portion  of  the  spire,  in  which  the  extremity  of  a 
cluster  of  ova  was  floating. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  bring  forward  this  new  descrip- 
tion, in  order  to  make  more  evident  what  is  wanting  in  the 
plate  which  accompanies  M.  de  Blainville's  letter,  and  in 
which  the  artist  has  not  sufficiently  pourtrayed  the  peculiar- 
ity which  relates  to  the  membranes  of  the  large  arms.  It,  in 
fact,  appears  to  us,  that  the  animal  being  represented  as  con- 
tracted in  its  shell,  the  six  arms  which  are  not  membranifer- 
ous  ought  not  to  float  freely  about  on  the  outside,  but  that 
they  should  be  bent  back  within,  as  we  have  just  said,  and 
as  we  represent  them  in  our  third  plate ; '  then  the  siphon 
ought  not  to  appear,  not  being  of  sufficient  length  to  do  so ; 
and  the  large  arms,  instead  of  taking  the  direction  along  the 
base  of  the  lateral  angle  of  the  shell,  ought  to  carry  them- 
selves directly  lengthwise  along  the  keel,  to  follow  it  to  its 
extremity,  and  the  membrane  should  carpet  the  surface  of 
the  shell. 

It  is  very  true  that  when  the  mollusc  contracts  itself,  it 
frequently  draws  in,  more  or  less  completely,  its  large  arms 

1  Plate  6  of  our  Supplementary  IllustratoinSr— Ed. 
Vol.  III. — No.  35.  n.  r.         3  m 
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and  their  membranes,  and  this  is  perhaps  what  they  wished 
to  represent ;  but  even  then  we  shall  show  that  they  are  in 
error,  for  when  the  poulp  maikes  this  morement,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  voluntary  one,  it  draws  in  its  arms  backwards, 
and  uncovers  the  shell  only  in  front,  so  that  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  membrane  retires  parallel  to  itself,  as  well  as  to  the 
furrows  of  the  shell.  As  to  the  reversion  of  a  portion  of  the 
membrane  which  is  represented, — we  have  never  observed  it, 
and  we  must  remark  with  respect  to  it,  that  this  membrane, 
which,  in  the  living  animal,  appears  as  we  have  already  said 
closely  applied  to  every  piui;  of  the  shell,  merely  glides  over 
it  when  it  retires  or  advances,  exactly  as  do  the  lobes  of  the 
mantle  of  the  cowries  and  olives,  or  merely  the  appendages 
of  the  latter.  We  must  further  observe  that  we  have  never 
seen  the  eggs  in  the  place  where  they  are  represented  in  the 
plate  in  question,  but  much  more  within  the  opening. 

To  return  to  Uie  description  of  our  poulp,  which  we  left 
contracted  within  the  argonaut-shell,  and  watching,  with  an 
attentive  eye,  whatever  took  place  around  it ;  we  now  see  it 
extending  itself  from  out  its  shell,  and  protruding  six  of  its 
arms,  then  it  throws  itself  into  violent  motion,  and  travels 
over  the  basin  in  all  directions,  often  dashing  itself  against 
the  sides.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  observe  that  in  these  different 
movements  the  body  leans  a  little  towards  the  anterior  part 
of  the  shell ;  and  that  the  long  slender  arms,  very  much  ex- 
tended and  gathered  iuto  a  close  bundle,  are  carried  before  it, 
as  well  as  the  tube,  which  shows  itself  open  and  very  much 
protruded.  The  large  arms  are  extended  along  the  keel,  and 
their  membranes  carpet  the  whole  of  the  sheU.  As  to  loco- 
motion, it  is  effected  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  poulps,  that 
is  to  say,  it  progresses  backwards  by  means  of  the  contraction 
of  the  sac,  and  the  expulsion  of  water  through  the  siphon.— 
We  have  endeavoured  in  our  second  plate'  to  represent  the 
disposition  of  the  mollusc  of  the  argonaut  under  these  cir- 
cimistances ;  and  it  appears  to  us  easy  to  see  that  all  is  there 
contrived  in  a  maimer  the  most  favorable  for  accelerating  the 
progression  of  the  animal.  In  fact  the  lightness  of  the  ^ell, 
its  narrow  and  keeled  form,  its  width,  least  at  the  part  which, 
presenting  itself  first,  has  to  cleave  the  ambient  element ; — 
that  membrane,  which  on  each  side  carpets  the  shell,  like  a 
sheath  iutended  to  make  its  inequalities  disappear,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  gliding  of  the  water ; — this  bundle  of  arms  extend- 
ed behind  the  animal,  to  oppose  the  least  possible  resistance; 
and  then,  lastly,  the  two  arms  stretched  like  a  bridge  over  the 

■  Plate  5  of  the  Supplementary  JllustiatioDS. — Ed. 
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cavity  of  eggs,  and  appearing  as  if  placed  there  to  prevent 
the  water  from  rushing  into  Uiis  cavity,  and  opposing  a  re- 
sistance there : — do  not  all  these  things  appear  exactly,  adapt- 
ed for  a  locomotion  which  should  be  effected  with  quickness 
and  facility  ?  In  truth,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  whatever  be 
the  fabricator  of  the  shell,  it  is  very  appropriate  to  the  wants 
of  the  mollusc  which  to  this  day  we  have  never  ceased  to  find 
in  it. 

We  thought  we  perceived  in  its  movements  in  open  water 
that  the  poulp  of  the  argonaut  had  its  back  uppermost,  and 
consequently  the  tube  below ;  it  is  true  however  that  we  have 
not  constantly  seen  it  so :  and  this  last  circumstance  we  have 
been  able  to  observe  with  much  more  certainty  in  specimens 
of  poulps  whose  arms  had  been  deprived  of  their  membranes. ' 

Our  poulp  being  fatigued  with  the  useless  efforts  which  it 
had  made  in  the  narrow  space  where  it  was  confined,  and 
perhaps  hurt  by  the  shocks  it  had  sustained  against  the  side 
of  the  basin,  allowed  itself  to  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  half 
contracted  itself  in  order  to  take  some  repose ;  after  which  it 
exhibited  to  us  another  spectacle  which  we  were  far  firom  ex- 
pecting. Fixing  some  of  the  air-holes  of  its  free  arms  upon 
die  bottom  of  the  basin,  it  erected  itself  upon  its  head,  spread- 
ing out  its  disc  and  canring  the  shell  straight  above  it,  and 
in  the  normal  position  of  the  shells  of  the  gasteropods ;  then 
beginning  to  crawl,  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  pectini- 
branchiate  mollusc,  as  we  have  said  in  our  note  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  without  wishing  to  deduce  from  it  any  other 
relation  of  agreement  than  that  of  a  general  disposition  in  the 
posture  and  employment  of  some  of  its  organs.  Half  drawn 
back  into  its  shell,  this  mollusc  appeared  to  crawl  upon  its 
disc,  the  palmatures^  of  which  were  a  little  raised  to  follow 
the  movements  of  its  arms.  The  body  was  hid  in  the  shell; 
the  siphon  placed  in  the  anterior  part  of  it,  was  turned  for- 
wards; those  of  its  arms  which  were  at  liberty  were  very 
much  protruded,  and  twisting  round,  two  before  and  two  on 
each  side,  like  so  many  appendages  or  tentacles ;  and  finally, 
the  base  of  the  two  large  arms  seemed  to  prolong  backwards 
the  locomotive  surface,  then  rising  along  the  keel  they  again 

>  If  it  be  really  the  fact  that  the  side  on  wbicli  the  siphon  is  placed  is 
Tentral,  this  manner  in  which  the  poulp  generally  swims,  namely,  with  the 
back  upwards,  would  be  an  anonuuy  amongst  the  pelagian  molluscs,  all  of 
which  swim  with  the  ventral  side  upwards. 

'  It  will  perhaps  excite  surprise  to  hear  us  talk  of  palmatures  in  these 
poulps,  since  they  haye  hitherto  been  unnoticed.  They  nevertheless  exist, 
though  it  is  often  difficult  to  see  them  in  specimens  preserved  in  spirits  of 
wine. 
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covered  it  with  their  large  membranes,  as  we  saw  when  the 
poulp  was  swimming  in  deep  water. 

In  this  new  disposition,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference 
is  great ;  for  it  consists  in  means  and  a  mode  which  are  no 
longer  the  same,  and  also  in  the  position  of  the  animal,  which 
is  such  that  it  finds  itself  turned  over,  the  ventral  surface  be- 
ing uppermost.  Thus  this  mollusc,  at  once  pelagic  and  lit^ 
toral,  presents  a  most  singular  anomaly ;  when  it  swims  at 
the  surface  of  the  water  having  its  ventral  part  lowermost^ 
and  when  it  crawls  along  the  bottom  having  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, uppermost ; — two  things  which  are  completely  contrary 
to  what  we  see  among  the  pelagian  molluscs  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  littoral  molluscs  on  the  other.  May  not  this 
seeming  anomaly  arise  firom  the  circumstance  of  habit,  rather 
than  a  profound  study,  having  led  us  to  designate  by  the 
name  of  the  ventral  part  that  in  which  the  siphon  and  the 
opening  of  the  branchial  sac  are  found,  and  by  that  of  the 
dorsal  part  that  which  is  opposed  to  it,  whilst  perhaps  it  is 
just  the  contrary  ?  However,  the  learned  Professor,  whose 
opinion  upon  these  matters  has  so  much  weight  with  us,  re- 
jects altogether  this  last  idea. 

In  this  new  locomotive  power  of  the  mollusc  (in  which  we 
are  of  opinion  that  reptation,  as  it  is  generally  understood 
among  the  MoUuscaj  was  only  apparent,  the  suckers  really 
causing  the  motion)  its  progress  was  slow,  and  quite  differ- 
^it  from  what  we  had  previously  seen.  It  worked  itself  for- 
wards, like  the  gasteropodous  Mollusca. 

To  terminate  a  description  already  perhaps  too  long,  but 
which  we  judged  necessary,  in  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of 
our  last  observations,  we  will  mention  that  when  the  poulp 
was  at  the  point  of  death,  it  drew  in,  by  little  and  little,  its 
large  arms  and  their  membranes,  and  contracted  them  upon 
themselves  and  all  the  other  arms,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  open- 
ing of  the  shell.  At  this  moment  we  moved  the  shell,  and 
the  poulp  immediately  separated  itself  from  it,  not  voluntari- 
ly but  accidentally,  for  it  no  longer  held  it  in  any  way.  It 
appeared  at  first  to  reanimate  itself  a  little,  made  some  move- 
ments in  the  basin,  walking  upon  its  head,  then  fell  firom 
weakness,  and  very  soon  died.  All  this  passed  in  less  than 
ten  minutes.  We  should  add  that  we  have  repeated  these 
experiments  upon  many  specimens. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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Art.  II. — On  the  Katural  History  of  the  German  Marmot  (Ham- 

ster).    By  W.  Weissbnborn,  Ph.  D. 

(  Continued  from,  page  483^. 

Enemies, — Dogs  of  almost  any  breed  are  very  eager  to  de- 
stroy the  hamster,  but  never  devour  it.  They  are,  I  believe, 
in  many  neighbourhoods  the  great  means  of  preventing  the 
hamster  from  multiplying  to  an  injurious  extent.  Many  a 
plodding  citizen  is  working  for  the  good  of  the  community, 
in  wending  his  way  homewards,  accompanied  by  his  dog, 
from  some  distant  aJe-house  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening ;  for 
whilst  he  talks  on  politics,  his  dog  is  more  usefully  occupied 
in  killing  hamsters  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  which  in  seve- 
ral instances  have  been  thoroughly  got  rid  of,  pro  tempore, 
along  the  roads  leading  to  places  of  public  resort,  where 
the  ale  happened  to  be  good.  The  fox  destroys  a  great  many 
hamsters,  but  their  most  inveterate  enemy  is  the  pole-cat, 
which  wages  the  same  unrelenting  war  against  the  hamster, 
as  the  weasel  does  with  the  rat.  The  pole-cat  makes  its  chief 
food  of  the  hamster  during  autumn,  penetrating  into  its  bur- 
rows, and  taking  up  its  abode  there,  if  convenient,  where  he 
lays  up  a  store  of  often  as  many  as  ten  dead  hamsters.  This 
is  a  well  known  feature  in  the  habits  of  the  pole-cat,  as  for 
instance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  large  stores  of  eels 
have  been  found  in  the  burrow  of  that  animal.  The  large 
owls  are  also  among  the  enemies  of  the  hamster.  On  the 
means  employed  by  man  to  destroy  this  animal,  we  shall  treat 
further  below.  But  I  ought  to  mention  among  its  enemies, 
two  parasitic  creatures,  both  discovered  by  Dr.  Sulzer.  The 
first  is  the  Acarus  criceti  (ovalis,  albus,  pellucidus,  pedibus 
sequalibus,  aequd  dissitis,  obtusis) ;  this  mite  is  about  half 
as  large  as  the  head  of  a  flea ;  it  has  eight  equidistant  feet  of 
equal  length  and  thickness,  which  are  as  long  as  the  body  is 
broad.  The  foremost  pair  has  eight  joints,  those  farther  behind 
have  more.  They  are  hairy  and  truncated.  Head  pointed, 
very  small,  with  two  antenncBy  that  are  twice  as  long  as  the 
head,  and  after  embracing  the  latter  converge  towards  their 
extremities.  They  resemble  the  feet,  but  are  naked.  When 
the  insect  is  replete  with  blood,  its  belly,  which  is  bristly 
here  and  there,  looks  red.  It  runs  rather  quick,  is  found  on 
old  and  young,  even  sucking  specimens,  and  does  not  leave 
the  animal  during  its  winter  sleep,  which  it  does  not  share. 
The  hamster  diggers  are  oflen  bitten  by  these  Acari,  which 
cause  severe  burning  and  itching,  as  they  dig  themselves 
into  the  skin.  After  eight  or  ten  hours,  however,  all  pain 
ceases,  and  the  parasite  cannot  continue  in  existence  on  man 
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for  any  length  of  time.  Sulzer  has  moreover  found  in  the 
dttodenum  a  tape-worm,  but  which  he  could  extract  only  in 
fragments.  It  was  extremely  flimsy,  and  its  joints  were 
broader  than  long. 

Propagation, — About  the  end  of  April  the  hamsters  begin 
to  copulate.  The  male  visits  the  female  in  her  burrow,  and 
resides  with  her  for  a  few  days  only.  They  then  evince  suf- 
ficient mutual  love  to  defend  each  other.  Sometimes  two 
males  meet  in  the  burrow  of  the  same  female,  when  a  furious 
battle  begins,  which  ends  in  the  death  or  flight  of  the  weaker. 
The  manner  in  which  they  copulate  is  not  known,  as  this 
act  takes  place  underground,  and  has  never  been  observed  in 
captivity,  although  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  them 
propagate  in  rooms.  As  soon  as  the  act  is  completed  the 
female  drives  the  male  away.  The  duration  of  pregnancy  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  about  four  weeks.  Many  females  have 
been  taken  when  the  males  were  with  them.  They  grew  big 
and  thin  again,  without  their  litter  appearing ;  this  is  explain- 
ed by  an  observation  of  Dr.  Sulzer^s,  who  9af€  a  female  which 
he  had  kept  for  some  time,  in  the  very  act  of  devouring  a 
young  one  to  which  she  had  just  given  birth.  He  killed  her, 
and  found  in  the  uterus  six  others  which  were  capable  of 
living.  When  taken  out  of  the  foetal  membranes  they  were 
blueish,  but  became  almost  as  red  as  blood  when  dry.  Six 
hours  after,  nascent  hairs  were  distinctly  perceived.  When 
a  female  is  caught  with  her  litter,  she  will  continue  to  suckle 
them.  The  young  are  bom  blind  and  naked,  but  vrith  the 
full  number  of  their  teeth.  Their  blindness  lasts  eight  or 
nine  days.  The  number  of  one  litter  is  from  6  to  18,  accord- 
ing to  die  age  and  size  of  the  female,  which  brings  two  litters 
at  least  every  year.  As  the  young  of  the  first  litter  get  fit 
for  propagation  within  the  same  season,  an  old  female  may 
produce  up  to  100  individuals  of  her  species  in  one  year. 
The  age  to  which  the  animal  lives  appears  to  be  eight  or  ten 
years.  The  young  grow  very  rapidly,  and  begin  to  dig  when 
but  a  fortnight  old.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  though  the 
male  and  female,  when  alone,  will  make  a  stout  defence,  when 
dug  after  by  men,  long  before  they  are  driven  to  the  farthest 
end  of  their  burrows,  yet  the  female,  when  with  her  litter, 
will  leave  them  in  the  lurch,  stop  the  turn-again  passage  of 
her  burrow  with  earth,  and  dig  away  as  fast  as  she  can,  often 
as  many  as  four  or  five  feet  from  the  place  where  she  has  left 
her  young  ones,  before  one  can  get  at  her.  Were  she  to  dig 
in  a  perpendicular,  instead  of  a  horizontal  direction,  she 
might  be  almost  sure  to  escape  for  good. 

Burrows.-^^The  subterraneous  habitations  of  the  hamster 
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are  differently  constructed,  according  to  the  age,  sex  and  soil. 
Yet  what  all  the  burrows  have  in  common  with  each  other, 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following  terms.  Each  burrow  has 
two  openings  at  least,  one  of  which  descends  obliquely,  the 
other  perpendicularly.  The  former  is  excavated  from  with- 
out, the  latter  from  within,  wherefore  the  whole  of  the  earth 
which  is  carried  above  ground  is  lying  before  the  former, 
which  is  called  the  creeping  holey  whilst  the  other  bears  the 
name  of  the  plunging  hole^  and  may  often  be  sounded  with 
a  wand,  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  feet.  But  before  it  opens  into 
one  of  the  chambers  it  always  bends  a  considerable  way  to 
one  side.  As  the  chambers  are  situated  between  the  creeping 
and  plunging-holes,  it  is  generally  found  that  when  a  burrow 
has  only  two  holes,  the  bend  of  the  plunging-hole  is  turned 
towards  the  creeping-hole.  The  external  openings  of  the 
two  holes  are  at  the  distance  of  at  least  4,  sometimes  as  many 
as  10,  feet  from  each  other.  The  creeping-hole  is  not  in  sucn 
constant  use  as  the  other,  and  in  an  inhabited  burrow  it  is 
regularly  found  stopped  with  earth  at  about  1  foot  from  its 
mouth,  for  a  length  of  about  half  a  foot  The  plunging-hole 
is  never  stopped  in  summer.  A  hamster-burrow  is  at  once 
known  from  either  that  of  the  mole  or  of  the  Mtis  amphibitis 
by  the  heap  of  earth  never  being  hemispherical,  but  rather 
flat  and  spreading,  and  by  its  presenting  the  sub-soil  on  its 
surface.  The  chambers  which  approach  more  or  less  to  the 
oval  shape,  are  more  vaulted  in  the  ceiling  than  in  the  floor. 
Their  volume  is  between  that  of  an  ox-bladder  and  four  times 
that  size.  The  one  serving  for  the  habitation  (the  nest-cham- 
ber)  is  commonly  small,  and  furnished  with  a  litter  of  soft  and 
fine  straw.  It  is  the  nearest  to  the  creeping-hole.  It  com- 
monly presents  three  openings,  one  in  the  continuation  of 
the  creeping-hole,  one  leading  to  the  plunging-hole,  and  one 
communicating  with  the  store  chambers,  of  which  there  are 
one,  two,  three,  or  more.  The  passage  which  leads  to  the 
creeping-hole  becomes  wider  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
nest-chamber,  and  there  the  hamster  deposits  its  excrements. 
The  store-chambers  contain  each  from  one  to  twelve  pounds 
of  com  or  other  seeds.  Young  individuals  construct  only  one, 
which  is  not  even  large ;  but  the  old,  especially  males,  which 
have  much  leisure  to  lay  up  stores,  have  sometimes  as  many 
as  five  store-chambers  of  the  largest  size,  containing  up  to 
65tfos.  of  com,  or  1  cwt.  of  horse  beans  together.  If  large 
seeds,  as  horse  beans,  peas,  vetches,  &c.,  be  at  hand,  the 
store  is  commonly  larger  in  proportion.  The  chambers  are 
completely  filled  with  the  seeds,  which  are  rammed  into  them 
so  as  to  constitute  tme  silos.    Sometimes  the  passages  lead- 
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ing  from  one  chamber  to  the  other  are  likewise  filled  with 
com,  &c.     The  com  and  other  seeds  are  collected  at  random, 
as  they  present  themselves  most  conveniently  during  the 
nightly  rambles  of  the  hamster.     If  the  chambers  are  found 
filled  with  a  particular  kind  of  seed  each,  this  is  merely  acci- 
dental.    Thus  sometimes  summer  com  is  found  in  one  cham- 
ber, and  winter  com  in  another,  but  a  hamster  whose  burrow 
happens  to  be  in  a  winter  field  of  rye,  wheat,  &c.,  will  first 
collect  of  this,  and  after  the  field  has  been  reaped,  he  will  be 
obliged  to  resort  to  some  other  field,  where  the  harvest  is 
still  standing.     Often  rye,  wheat,  peas,  vetches,  flax-husks, 
&c.,  are  all,  or  partly,  found  mixed  together  in  the  same 
chamber.      Sometimes,  below  these  store-rooms  others  are 
found,  into  which  the  seeds  have  been  transported  when  they 
have  begun  to  germinate.     I  need  therefore  scarcely  say  that 
the  hamster  does  not  show  any  sense  of  order  in  collecting, 
nor  does  he  bite  out  the  germ  or  corculum  of  the  seeds,  to 
prevent  them  from  germinating,  as  has  been  advanced.     The 
burrow  where  the  female  has  her  young,  differs  in  some  es- 
sential points.     It  has  but  one  creeping,  but  oft.en  as  many 
as  eight  plunging-holes,  distributed  over  a  space  of  8  or  10 
feet  in  diameter.      These  plunging-holes   all  terminate   in 
the  nest-chamber,  and  such  a  burrow  is  generally  abandoned 
as  soon  as  the  mother  drives  her  young  away  from  her.     The 
young  dig,  during  the  first  months  of  their  independance, 
burrows  only  two  feet  deep,  in  which  there  is  but  one  nest 
and  one  store-chamber,  the  latter  containing  but  4  or  5tbs.  of 
seeds,  and  which  have  but  one  creeping  and  one  plunging- 
hole.      The  young  of  the  first  litter,  which  propagate  the 
same  season,  dig  larger  burrows  in  autumn,  and  all  interme- 
diate sizes  between  the  largest  and  smallest  may  then  be 
found.     The  depth  of  the  burrows  is  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  Uie  seasons.     Those  in  stony  and  strong  land 
are  less  deep  than  those  in  loose,  rich  mould.     Those  con- 
structed in  spring,  when  no  com  is  collected,  are  compara- 
tively shallow.     TTie  later  in  the  season  the  deeper  they  are 
constructed,   and    the  winter-burrows  often  descend  to  the 
depth  of  six  or  seven  feet. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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Art.  III. — Description  of  two  Hetnipterous  Insects,    By  Mr.  Adam 

White,  M.E.S.,  M.B.S. 

Of  the  habits  of  the  Hemiptera^  except  in  one  instance,  little 
or  nothing  is  known  ;  a  few  scattered  notices  in  WolflTs  work 
and  a  paper  by  Hausmaun  being,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  nearly 
the  sum  and  substance  of  what  has  been  registered  on  the 
economy  of  an  order  of  insects,  numerous  in  species,  ever 
▼aried  in  form,  often  mostbeautifiilly  coloured,  and  frequently 
curiously  sculptured.  In  the  scutellated  division,  two  species 
of  which  I  intend  to  describe  in  this  paper,  an  Indian  species, 
Plataspis  silphoidesy  (Tetyra  silphoidesj  Fab.)  is  stated  by 
M.  Westermann  of  Copenhagen,  to  be  found  in  great  profusion 
in  rice  fields,  upon  the  crops  of  which  it  is  believed  by  the 
natives  to  commit  great  havoc. ' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  out  the  principles  upon  which 
entomologists  have  acted,  in  assigning  the  various  terms  of 
Scutellera^  Tetyra^  and  Thyreocoris, — three  generic  names 
established  in  the  same  year,  pud  evidently  intended  by  their 
respective  authors,  Lamarck,^  Fabricius,  ^  and  Schrank*,  to 
be  applied  to  that  one  and  the  same  group  of  insects,  indi- 
cated by  Linnaeus  in  his  *  Systema  Naturae'  as  "  Cimicea  scu- 
tellati;  scutello  longitudine  abdominis''.  Had  those  succeed- 
ing naturalists,  who  have  adopted  all  three  names  in  their 
divisions  (rendered  necessary  by  the  discovery  of  many  new 
species),  proceeded  upon  the  plan  laid  down  by  some  scien- 
tific legislators,  of  considering  the  Jlrst  species  described  as 
the  type  of  the  genus,  the  matter  would  have  been  set  at  rest ; 
Cimex  nohilis^  L.,  in  that  case,*  would  have  been  universally 
regarded  as  the  tjrpe  of  Scutellera ;  Cimex  imperialism  Fabr., 
the  type  of  Tetyra;  and  the  beautifully  marked  Cim.  lineatuSf 
L.,  would  have  settled  dotm  as  the  Thyreocoris  lineata  of 
Schrank. 

Dr.  Leach,  however,  applied  the  first  of  these  names  to  the 
set  of  insects  to  which  Cim,  nobiliSy  signatuSy  &c.  belong ; 
the  second  to  the  species  lineatus^  maurusj  fuliginosus,  in- 
unctuSj  scarahiBoides  and  their  allies  ;  while  he  restricted  the 
name  Thyreocoris  to  Schrank's  hist  species  the  Cimex  globusy 

>  Silhennann, '  Revue  Entomologique,'  I.  3e  livr.  p.  III. 

'  Svst  des  Animaox  sans  Yert.  p.  293,  (Paris,  1801). 

'  Systema  Khyngotorum,  p.  128,  (ed.  Bmnsvigs,  1803.    I  have  Dever 

seen  the  1st  edition  of  this  worlc,  referred  to  by  Cuvier  in  the  alphabetical 

table  of  authors,  given  in  the '  Regne  Animal,'  and  by  Percheron  in  his  Bib- 

liographie  Entomologique,  as  being  published  in  1801). 

*  Fauna  Boica,  II.  abth.  1,  p.  67,  (Ingolstadt,  1801). 
Vol.  111. — No,  36,  n.  s.         3  n 
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Fabr.*  He  did  not  include,  as  Burmeister  and  Germar  do, 
the  broad-headed  insects,  closely  allied  to  the  globus  division, 
in  his  genus  Thyreocorisy  for  we  find  him  shortly  aflerwards 
publishing  in  the  appendix  to  *  Bowdich's  Mission  to  Ashan- 
tee'  a  large  red-spotted  black  species  as  the  Canopus  punc^ 
talus.*  Wolff  regarded  the  Telyra  laieralisy  Fabr.,  *Icones 
Cimicum',  tab.l7,  fig.  169,  a  species  near  the  Tet.  ScarabiBoides 
as  the  type  of  tlie  genus  Tiiyreocoris^ — see  his  posthumous 
MSS.  published  by  his  father  in  tlie  preface  to  the  5th  fascicle 
of  his  elaborate  and  indispensable  work.  By  Burmeister,^ 
Spinola^  and  Germar,^  all  three  terms  are  employed,  though 
in  many  instances  in  different  acceptations. 

Hope,*  Hahn,^  and  Laporte*  reject,  and  perhaps  very 
properly,  the  names  of  Telyra  and  Thyreocoris;  the  two 
first  give  the  name  to  that  division  to  which  the  first  species 
to  be  described  belongs,  while  Laporte  applies  to  the  genus 
the  name  of  Graphosoma,  I  follow  the  example  of  Laporte, 
Spinola,  and  partly  of  Germar  in  the  application  of  the  name, 
for  though  Lamarck  aftenvards  quoted  the  Cimex  lineatus  as 
forming  part  of  his  genus  SctUell^ray  (Hist.  Nat  des  Anim. 
sans  Vert.  iii.  p.  491)  his  originally  described  character  of  the 
scuiellum  entirely  covering  the  hemelyiray  would  have  exclu- 
ded it.     (Systeme  des  Anim.  &c.  p.  293.) 

With  regard  to  the  second  species,  I  follow  Laporte,  Spi- 
nola and  Westwood,  in  giving  the  generic  name  of  Coptosoma^ 
Laporte,  to  that  small-headed,  2-j  ointed-^a r^t^  division,  of 
which  Cimex  globus  is  the  type,  while  to  the  broad-headed 


>  Zoological  Miscellany,  yol.  I.  p.  36  (1814).— The  Doctor's  MSS.  in  a 
very  useful  compendium  of  British  Annulosa,  puhlished  hy  Mr.  Samouelle. 
Encyc.  Edin.  vol.  ix.  quoted  hy  Mr.  Stephens  in  the  second  part  of  his 
Systematic  Catalogue,  p.  338. 

*  P.  496  (Appendix  No.  4).  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  has  puhlished  a  figure  and 
description  of  this  species  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  Griffith's  Translation  of  Cuvi- 
er*s  Animal  Kingdom,  p.  233,  pi.  92,  fig.  2.  It  may  he  mentioned  that  it 
is  in  the  4Lh  Appendix  of  Bowaich's  Mission  that  Leach  instituted  the  ge- 
nera Tefflut  and  Pelrognatha,  the  Carabus  Meyerleiy  Fahr.  heing  the  type  of 
the  former,  and  the  Lamia  giga^^  Fahr.  of  the  latter;  so  that  the  name 
Omacanlha  of  Serville  must  give  place  to  Pclrognatlta  on  the  score  of 
priority,  Bowdich's  Mission  having  heen  puhlished  in  1819,  and  the  4th 
volume  of  the  Anuales  de  Soc  Entom.  de  France,  containing  Serville's  dis- 
tinguished lahours,  in  1835. 

'  Handhuch  &c.  ii.  1  ahth.  Berlin,  1835. 

*  Essai  sur  les  genres  d'Insectes  appartenants  a  Pordre  des  Hemipteres, 
&c.  Genes.  1837. 

^  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Entomologie,  heft  1, 1839. 

^  Catalogue  of  Hemiptera,  London,  1838. 

^  Essai  &CC.  in  Guerin's  Magasin  de  Zool.  1832. 

*  Wanzenartigen  Insecten,  Numherg,  1831. 
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dirision,  Laporte's  name  Platycephala  would  be  applied, 
were  it  not  tfiat,  as  Mr.  Westwood  has  pointed  out,  the  name 
has  been  pre-occupied ;  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that 
Serville's  Brachyj}laiyfi  is  synonymous  with  Laporte's  genus, 
in  which  case  Mr.  Westwood's  name  Plataspis  must  be  re- 
jected, on  the  score  of  its  being  given  after  the  publication 
of  Boisduval's  *  Faune  Entomologique  de  I'Ocean  Pacifique,' 
p.  627,  1832. 

Boisduval,  in  the  work  mentioned  above,  remarks  that  th^ 
extremity  of  the  scuiellum  in  the  male  of  Brachyplatys  is 
notched,  Mr.  Westwood  however,  in  his  excellent  paper  on 
Capiosomaj  published  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  this  series,'  has 
pointed  out  that  it  is  the  female  that  is  so  distinguished ;  the 
transverse  folding  of  the  anterior  wings  seems  to  me,  to  be 
implied  by  Burmeisterin  his  expression  "  die  Haut  zumeck- 
geschlagen,"  as  is  the  occurrence  of  two  joints  only  to  the 
tarsus.  My  inexperienced  eyes  can  only  detect  four  joints 
to  the  anienntB  in  the  species  described  below,  but  this,  added 
to  the  female  having  a  blunt  clypeus,  as  well  as  notched  scu- 
telluniy  and  both  sexes  having  ^e  femora  much  compressed, 
as  well  as  the  last  joints  of  the  antemitBy  which  are  also  hairy, 
with  a  few  other  rostral  characters,  may  perhaps  indicate  that 
the  insect  is  entitled  to  generic  separation ;  but  I  am  unwil- 
ling at  present  to  give  a  name,  lest  it  should  be  afterwards 
quoted  as  among  the  things  that  were, 

I  cannot  see  how  Halm  and  Spinola  can  possibly  apply 
the  term  Thyreocoris  to  a  division,  not  a  species  of  which  is 
quoted  by  Schrank  as  belonging  to  his  genus.  I  am  then  of 
opinion  that  the  Teiyra  scarabdnoides^  lateralis  and  helopio- 
ides,  three  species  figured  by  Wolff,  as  well  as  many  of,  if  not 
all,  the  species  included  by  Germar  in  his  definition  of  the 
genus  OdoniosceliSy  the  type  of  which  as  given  by  Laporte 
himself  in  his  '  Essai'  p.  74,  is  the  Teiyra  fuliginosa  of  Fabr., 
(Ursocoris  fuliginosus)  Hahn,  Arctocoris fuliginosus^  Germar, 
(p.  47.)  I  propose  to  name  the  genus  (which  seems  almost  as 
peculiar  to  the  new  world,  as  Coptosoma  and  Plataspis  are  to 
the  old)  Corimeltena,  the  type  being  the  Tetyra  lateralis  of 
Fabr.  and  Cor.  scarahceoides^  helopioidesy  nitiduloides  and 
albipennisy  being  included  in  it ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  up 
space  in  describing  the  characters,  as  they  are  already  done 
in  such  an  able  manner  by  Professor  Germar,  in  his  *  Zeits- 
chrift,'  I.  pp.  36  and  37.  Our  first  species,  Graphosoina 
Wilsonij  the  specific  character,  merely,  of  which  is  given 
beneath,  comes  near  the  G,  semipunjctatmn  of  authors,  from 

»  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  New  Series,  ii.  pp.  28,  29. 
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which  however,  it  is  abundantly  distinct  In  the  elongated 
form  of  the  head  and  gcutellum,  as  well  as  in  having  the  sides 
of  the  scutellum  distinctly  sinualed  in  the  middle,  it  more 
nearly  approaches  a  species  from  Teneriffe,  in  the  collection 
of  the  BritiBh  Museum,  to  which  I  appUed  the  name  Gar. 
inlerrvptum,  in  a  paper  on  several  new  genera  and  specie« 
of  Hemiptera,  read  several  months  i^;o  before  the  Entomo- 
logical Society. 


'JZX 


■,  Oraphaioma  IFllmi.nuignllled.  b,  Dina,  lucral  licw,  nUnnl  mze. 

t,  Pralatfti{r)  corariM,  km,  nugiiiaai  d,  luenl  lisir, nUnrml aks. 

r,  fanol-atvrtiit  Dtbad  kt.  of  faulc  /,  bMil  of  nMiIe,  Tiemd  Inm  (bait 

I  characterize  my  species  as  follows ; — 
Graphosoma  Wilsoni,  n.  sp.  fig.  68,  a. 

G.  unf^ineum,  thorace  punctis  8  disdnctu,  itriailue  posUca  lateiali, 
niflTis;  BCutelln  hasi  punvtiH  4  nigris,  latetalibus  elongatis  et  acamiiiUia  ; 
Biibtus  flavum  (iu  spec.  mortuU)  nigto  punctatum.    Long.  lin.  6. 

Hob.  iD  Persii. 

In  Mas.  Dom.  Wilson,  Edinensis,  nature,  insectornn)  prssertiDi,  scm- 
tatoris  diligenlissimi,  et  '  Eiitomologia  Edinen^s'  cum  Dom.  Duncan, 
auctoris. 

This  species  was  brought  over  by  Mr.  Wilson's  brother- 
in-law,  Sir  John  MacLean,  along  with  many  other  fine  insects 
and  spiders,  for  the  opportunity  of  examining  and  de&cnbing 
which,  I  am  indebted  to  the  great  kindness  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  second  species  may  be  thus  described : — 

PUita-ipis  (f)  coracina,  n.  sp.  fig.  68,  c. 

P.  (eneo-nigra,  nitida  (ppcIOTeque  solum  fulirinoso),  tborecii  laterilms 
liemeljtToiumque  ba£i,abdamiiiisque  lauribus  fulvo  angiuU  marginatis. 
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I  hav^e  alluded  abore  to  a  paper  on  Hemipteraj  as  yet  un- 
published; I  subjoin  the  characters  there  given  of  the 

Ghraphosoma  interruptum. 

G.  nig^m,  thorace  lineis  tribus,  dorsali  solum  elongato,  arcubus  partis  pos- 
terioribus  flayis  (in  vita  rubris  ?),  scutello  lineis  tribus,  margineque  tenui 
flavis. 

I  subjoin  also  the  characters  of  a  few  of  the  other  species 
there  described,  expecting  the  Society  to  publish  my  figures 
and  particular  descriptions. 

Of  the  Cimex  costatus  of  Fabricius,  a  species  seemingly 
unknown  on  the  continent,  I  have  made  a  genus,  which,  to 
the  remarkably  raised  edges  of  the  canal  for  the  beak,  so  pro- 
minent in  the  genus  Solenosthedium  of  Spinola,  Cceloglossa 
of  Germar,  (both  founded  by  their  respective  authors  on  the 
same  species, — ^the  Cimex  lynceus  of  Fabricius,  figured  in 
Coquebert's  Illustr.  Iconogr.  tab.  10,  fig.  7),  adds  a  thorax 
semicircularly  dilated  behind,  as  well  as  other  characters  to 
be  pointed  out  elsewhere. 

I  name  it  Coleotichusj  the  species  Col.  costatus^  the  origi- 
nal specimen  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Banksian  col- 
lection of  insects,  bequeathed  to  the  Linnean  Society.  In  the 
British  Museum  cabinet  there  are  two  specimens  of  this  rare 
insect,  presented  by  Mr.  Children,  the  ofiicer  of  the  zoologi- 
cal department.  Mr.  Shuckard  tells  me  he  has  a  second  spe- 
cies in  his  collection,  but  this  I  have  not  yet  seen. 

Another  elongated  thick  species,  kindly  lent  me  by  Mr. 
Newman  from  the  valuable  collection  of  the  Entomological 
Club,  would  enter,  I  believe,  into  Germar's  genus  Callipharaj 
but  not  having  the  specimen  beside  me,  I  cannot  exactly  make 
out  whether  it  may  not  more  properly  belong  to  Scutellera. 
Its  specific  character  may  be  given  as  follows. 

Calliphara  (Scutellera  ?)  hifasciata^  n.  sp. 

C.  luteo-aurantiaca ;  antennis,  capite,  thoracis  fascia  postica  transversa, 
SGUtelli  macula  dorsali  fasciaque  post  medium  transversa,  tibiisque,  cseru- 
lescenti-viridibus.    Long.  lat. 

Hah,  in  insula  Maris  Pacifici  Dom.  Newman  ignota. 

An  elegant  species  sent  by  Mr,  Daniel  Wheeler  to  the  En- 
tomological Club. 

Another  species,  placed  by  me  in  Laporte's  genus  Calidea 
(Callidea  Burm.  and  Germ.),  I  characterize  as  follows ;  it  is 
a  most  beautifiil  species,  but  the  antenna  unfortunately  are 
wanting. 
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Calidea  parentum,  n.  sp. 

C.  supriL  ochraceo-rubra,  maculis  12  nigris,  thoracis  4,  prioribus  minutis, 
scutelli  8,  5  basi  :  * : ,  3  post  medium  * .  * ,  capite  supra  (2  maculis  rubris 
exceplMy,  pectore,  abdominisque  maculis  lateralibus,  pc4ibusque  nitidis, 
nigro-yiolaceis.    Long.  lin.  8) :  lat  thor.  liu.  4i. 

Hah,  in  Australia.    In  Mus.  Brit 

Another  species  is  very  strikingly  marked ;  I  call  it, 
Tectocoris  Childreni,  n.  sp. 

T.  luteo-fulva,  tborace  maculis  4,  scuiello  1  i,  atris,  subtus  nigrescenti- 
purpurea,  pedibus  viridibus.    Long.  lin.  8i ;  lat  thor.  lin.  5^. 
Hah,  in  Nepalia  ? 

Found  in  the  valuable  collection  of  insects  bequeathed  by 
Major-General  Hardwicke  to  the  British  Museum,  and  namea 
in  honour  of  John  George  Children,  Esq.,  late  Secretary  to 
the  Royal  Society,  whose  collection,  books,  and  advice  have 
been  ever  at  my  service. 

Many  other  species  I  have  described  in  the  paper  above 
alluded  to ;  a  rather  hairy  one  from  Sierra  Leone,  of  a  beau- 
tiful dark  green  colour,  with  six  black  spots  on  the  thoraXy 
and  seven  on  the  scutellum^  with  a  dorsal  line  extending  jfrom 
the  base  to  beyond  the  second  pair  of  spots,  I  have  named  Ca- 
lidea Morganiy  after  the  chaplain  of  the  colony  at  Sierra  Le- 
one, who,  amongst  many  valuable  insects  sent  to  the  national 
collection,  has  communicated  a  specimen  of  the  remarkable 
Hymenopterous  genus,  Agaon  of  Dalman,  as  pointed  out  to 
me  by  Mr.  Westwood. 

In  that  paper  I  also  characterized  a  genus  of  Coreidis  from 
Nepal,  somewhat  connected  with  Menenotus  (Lap.),  agree- 
ing with  it  in  the  lateral  dilatations  of  the  thorax  being  bent 
forwards  and  upwards,  but  differing  from  both  it  and  Cerbus 
in  the  proportions  of  the  joints  of  the  antenncB^  the  basal  joint 
being  longest,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  differing  but  lit- 
tle in  length,  the  last  slightly  bent,  and  in  the  veining  of  the 
hemelytra.  The  femoriiy  in  both  sexes,  more  or  less  thick- 
ened, and  all  the  tihiiB^  in  both  sexes  of  the  typical  species, 
dilated. 

I  name  the  genus,  from  the  "winged"  neck,  Derepteryx; 
the  first  species  being  Der,  Grayiiy  qf  a  brown  colour,  the 
thorax  rough  with  tubercles,  while  in  the  second — Der.Hard- 
tmckii — the  tibitSy  in  our  specimen  (a  female)  are  sim- 
ple, the  thorax  above  being  comparatively  smooth.  I  have 
named  the  first  species  after  John  Edward  Gray,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
whose  uniform  extreme  kindness,  and  assistance  in  my  sci- 
entific pursuits,  I  embrace  this  opportimity  of  grateftdly  ac- 
knowledging. 
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Another  very  flat  genus^  the  precise  locality  of  which,  in 
the  system,  I  have  not  yet  ascertained,  though  it  may  be  near 
PhytocoriSj  wants  the  ocelli^  and  is  of  an  oblong  elliptical  form, 
the  head  being  small  and  somewhat  square,  with  a  distinct 
neck  behind  the  rather  prominent  eyes ;  the  thorax  is  nar- 
rowest in  front,  gradually  increasing  in  breadth  behind,  scu- 
tellum  large,  as  is  the  coriaceous  part  of  the  hetnelytra ;  legs 
long  and  fringed  with  hairs ;  antennce  wanting  in  our  speci- 
men, all  but  the  basal  joint,  which  proceeds  from  a  slightly 
projecting  lobe  on  the  upper  side  of  the  head ;  the  beak  is 
short,  not  reaching  far  beyond  the  first  pair  of  legs :  the  spe- 
cies is  7  lines  long,  and  may  be  characterized  as  follows. — 

Caliprepes  Grayii, 

C.  yirescenti-luteus,  tborace  maculis  2  dorsal ibus  posticis  triangularibus, 
scutello  2  basalibus,  rubris :  bemelytrorum  parte  coriacea,  linea  apicali 
transversa,  Tiridi, — membranacea,  linea  basaJi  obscura. 

Hah,  in  Nepalia  ?    Coll.  Mus.  Brit. 

Named  in  honour  of  George  Robert  Gray,  Esq.  late  Secre- 
tary to  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  whose  works 
on  insects,  but  especially  on  Orthopteray  must  always  rank 
among  the  most  important  Entomological  publications  of  the 
present  daji^ 


Art.  IV. — A  Systematic  Cataloyue  of  the  Fossil  Plants  of  Britain. 

By  John  Morris  Esq. 

{Continued  from  page  457). 

NEUROPTERIDES,  Gopp. 

Frond  simple,  pinnate  or  bi-pinnate.  Secondary  veins  issuing  in  num- 
bers from  the  midrib,  wbicb  does  not  extend  to  the  apex  of  the  pinnule  ; 
or,  all  tbe  veins  are  forked,  and  rise  in  a  fan-shaped  manner  from  the  base 
of  the  pinnule;  the  midrib  being  scarcely  apparent. 

Neuropteris,  Brong. 

Frond  pinnate  or  bi-pinnate.  Pinna  or  pinnula  cordate  or  subcordate 
at  their  base,  rarely  adnate  or  decurrent.  Midrib  thick,  not  extended  to 
the  apex,  secondary  veins  numerous,  slender,  usually  forked  and  curved. 
Sori  lanceolate,  even,  (with  an  indusium),  arising  from  the  veins  of  the  apex 
of  the  pinnule,  and  often  placed  on  the  bifurcations. 
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*  PimuB  or  pinmU4B  cordate,  nuely  suboordate  or  truncate. 

Neurop.  attenuatay  Lindl.  and  Hutt.  iii.  tab.  174.     Coal 

Measures^  Newcastle. 
■  smilacifoliay  Stemb.  part  ii.  pages  29,  33,  part  iv.  page 

16,  excluding  the  sjmonyme  of  Scheuchzei ;  Gopp.  page 

191 ;  Neuropt,€LCuminaia^  Brong.  Prod,  page  53;  Hist.  i. 

page  229,  tab.  63,  fig.  4;  Lind.  &  Hutt  page  143,  tab  51. 

Coal  measures^  Schmalkalden  and  Dickeberg,  Gennanj; 

Felling,  England. 

cordataj  Brong.  Hist.  i.  page  229,  tab.  64,  fig.  5 ;  Lind. 


and  Hutt.  page  119,  tab.  41 ;  Stemb.  part  y.  and  vi.  page 
60.  Coal  measuresj  Leebotwood,  England ;  Alais  and  St. 
Etienne,  France ;  Waldenburg. 

Scheuchzeri^  Hoffm.  iv.  page  151,  fig.  1 — 4;  Karst. 


Arch.  xiii.  tab.  2,  page  27 ;  Stemb.  v.  and  vi.  page  70.- 
Phillites  mineralisy  Lluid,'  page  12,  tab.  5.  Osmunda, 
Scbeuch.  tab.  10,  fig.  3.  Coal  measureSy  Osnabruck;  Wil- 
lekesbarre;  England. 

angustifoliay  Brong.  Hist,  page  231,  tab.  64,  fig.  8,  4 ; 


Stemb.  v.  and  vi.  page  70.     Coal  measures,  Bath ;  Wil- 
lekesbarre ;  Radnitz  ;  Waldenburg. 

acuti/oliay  Brong.  i.  p.  231,  tab.  64,  fig.  6„7;  Stemb. 


V.  and  vi.  tab.  19,  fig.  4.     Coal  measures,  Bath;  WUleks- 
barre;  Bohemia;  Waldenburg. 

Voltziiy  Brong.  Prod,  page  54;  Hist,  page  232,  tab.  67; 


Stemb.  v.  and  vi.  page  70.     Grds  higarr^j  Strasburg. 

crenulata,  Brong.  Hist  i.  page  234,  tab.  64,  fig.  2,  (ex- 


cluding synonymes) ;   Stemb.  v.  and  vi.  page  71.     Coal 
measures,  Saarbriick. 

m^wrophylla,  Brong.  Hist  i.  page  235,  tab.  65,  fig.  1  ; 


Stemb.  V.  and  vi.  page  71.      Coal  measures,  Dunkerton  ; 
.Somerset. 

Cistii,  Brong.  Prod,  page  53;  Hist  i.  page  238,  tab.  70, 


fig.  3.     Coal  measures,  WiUeksbarre. 

Grangeri,  Brong.  Prod,  page  53 ;  Hist  i.  page  237, 


tab.  68,  fig.  1 ;  Stemb.  v.  and  vi.  page  71.  Coal  measures^ 
Zanesville,  Ui  States. 

rotundifolia,  Brong.  Prod,  page  51 ;  Hist  i.  page  238, 
tab.  70,  fig.  1 ;  Stemb.  v.  and  vi.  page  71 ;  Gopp.  tab.  1, 
fig.  6.  Coal  measures,  Du  Plessis,  France.  Alpine  oolite, 
Ijbi  Roche  Macot ;  Col  de  Balme. 

Jlexuosa,  Stemb.  part  iv.  page  16,  part  v.  and  vi.  page 
71 ;  Brong.  Hist  i.  page  239,  tab.  65,  fig.  2, 3,  Ub.  68,  fig. 

1  Litkophylacii  Britannici  Ichnographia,  1760. 
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%  Osmunda  ffigantea,  var.  0,  Stemb.  part  iii.  page  36,  tab. 
32,  fig.  2 ;  Geol.  Trans.  2iid  series,  vol.  i.  page  45,  tab.  7, 
fig.  2.  Co€U  measures,  Axminster  and  Camerton,  England; 
Saarbriick;  France;  Waldenburg,  Silesia.  Alpifie  oolite^ 
La  Roche  Macot     fCulmJ,  Devon. 

gigantea,  Stemb,  part  iv.  page  16,  part  v.  and  vi.  page 


72 ;  Brong.  Prod,  page  54 ;    Hist  i.  page  240,  tab.  69 
Lindl.  and  Hutt.  page  145,  tab.  52;  Gopp.  page  196. — 
Coal  measures,  Silesia ;  Saarbruck,  Bohemia ;  Newcastle 
England.     Alpine  oolite,  Serroz,  Savoy. 

tenuifolia,  Stemb.  part  v.  and  vi.  page  72;  Brong.  Hist 


i.  page  241,  tab.  72,  fig.  3 ;  Gopp.  page  197;  Bronn,'  i.  tab 
7.  fig.  4.  Coal  measures,  Saarbruck ;  Silesia ;  Newcastle 
Alpine  oolite,  Petit-coeur. 

Loshii,  Brong.  Prod,  page  53 ;  Hist,  page  242,  tab.  73 


Stemb.  part  v.  and  vi.  page  72;  Gopp.  page  198.  lAth 
osmunda  minor,  &c.  Lluid.  tab.  4,  fig.  189.  Coal  measures 
Newcastle,  Lowmoor;  Willekesb^rre ;  Silesia;  Valencien 
nes;  Liege. 

heterophylla,  Stemb.  part  iv.  page  17,  part  v.  and  vi. 


page  73 ;  Brong.  Prod,  page  53 ;  Hist.  i.  page  243,  tab.  71, 
Neur,  Loshii,  Brong.  Hist.  i.  tab.  72,  fig.  1 ;  ,Gopp.  page 
198.     Coal  measures,  Charleroi  ;  Saarbruck.* 

Brongniartii,  Stemb.  part  v.  and  vi.  page  73.    Neur. 


heterophylla,  Brong.  Hist.  i.  tab.  72,  fig.  2 ;    Gopp.  page 
199.     Coal  measures,  Charleroi ;  Saarbruck. 

Soretii,  Brong.  Hist.  i.  page  244,  tab.  70,  fig.  2 ;  Stemb. 


part  V.  and  vi.  page  73.     Coal  measures,  Newcastle.     Al- 
pine oolite.  La  Roche  Macot,  Tarentaise. 

microphylla,  Brong.  Hist.  i.  page  245,  tab.  74,  fig.  6 ; 


Stemb.  part  v.  and  vi,  page  73.     Coal  mecLsures,  Willekes- 
barre. 

GaiUardoti,  Brong.  Hist.  i.  page  245,  tab.  74,  fig.  3 ; 


Stemb.  part  v.  and  vi.  page  73 ;  Gopp.  page  200.      Mus- 
chelkalk,  Luneville. 

Dufresn&yi,  Brong.  Hist.  i.  page  246,  tab.  74,  fig.  4,  5; 


Gopp.  page  200.     Otopteris  Dufresnoyi,  Lindl.  and  Hutt. 

ii.  page  142.     Red  sandstone,  Loddves,  France. 

—  elegans,  Brong.  Hist.  i.  page  247,  tab.  72,  fig.  1,  2 ; 


>  Lethsea  Geoffnostica. 

*  The  Neuropteris  Loshii  of  Brong.  Hist  tab.  72,  fig.  1 ,  has  been  placed 
as  a  synonym  of  Neur,  heterophylla  upon  the  authority  of  Prof.  Goppert, 
although  it  appears  to  differ  in  decreasing  much  less  rapidly  than  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  terminal  portion  is  consequently  not  lanceolate,  which  Brong- 
niart  considers  characteristic  of  Neur.  heterophylla. 

Vol.  III.— No.  35.  n.  s.         3  o 
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Stemb.  party,  and  vi.  page  73;  66pp.  page  201.     Red 
sandstone^  Sulz-Ies-Bains. 

plicataj  Stemb.  part  iv.  page  16,  part  v.  and  vi.  tab.  19, 


fig.  1 — 3;  Brong.  Hist  i.  page  248;  Gopp.  page  201. — 
Coal  me<i8ureSy^cAiexxi\di\  Silesia. 

obovatay  Sternb.  part  v.  and  vi.  page  74,  tab.  19,  fig.  2; 


^  _  —  —  ^ —  —  —  ^ — ^  _  ,  _  ^  —  _  ^  ^^  ^ 
Brong.  Hist.  i.  page  248 ;  Gopp.  page  202.  Coal  mea- 
suresy  Bohemia. 

**  Pinna  or  pinnulm  obtuse  at  the  base,  (never  cordate). 
lAndleyanay  Stemb.  part  v.  and  vi.  page  73 ;  Gopp.  page 


202.  Neur.  Loshii,  LindL  and  Hutt.  i.  page  139,  tab.   49, 
excluding  synonjmes).     Coal  measures.  Felling,  England. 
thymifoliay  Stemb.  part  v.  and  vi.  page  75 ;  Gopp.  page 


203.     Neur,  Soretiiy  Lindl.  and  Hutt  i.  page  141,  tab.  50, 
(excluding  synonTins).     Coal  mea^uresy  Felling. 

***  Pinna  or  pinnula  adnata,  the  lower  ones  sometimes  decarrent. 


—  oblongatay  Stemb.  part  v.  and  vi.  page  75,  tab.  22,  fig. 
1 ;  Brong.  Hist.  i.  page  249 ;  Gopp.  page  203.  Coal  mea- 
suresy  Poulton,  Temsbury,  Somerset 

decurren-Sy  Stemb.  part  v.  and  vi.  page  75,  tab.  20,  fig. 


2 ;  Brong.  Hist.  i.  page  249 ;  Gopp.  page  203.    Coal  mea- 
sures. 

confertay  Stemb.  part  v.  and  vi.  page  75,  tab.  22,  fig.  5; 


Gopp.  page  204.     Coal  measuresy  Bohemia ;  Silesia. 

alpinay  Stemb.  part  v.  and  vi.  page  76,  tab.  22,  fig.  2 ; 


Gopp.  page  204. 

recentiory  Lindl.  and  Hutt  i.  page  195,  tab.  68;  Gopp. 


page  205 ;  Stemb.  part  v.  and  vi.  page  76.     OoUte  shaley 
Gristhorpe  Bay. 

ligattty  Lindl.  and  Hutt  i.  page  197,  tab.  69;  Stemb. 


part  V.  and  vi.  page  76.     Pecopteris  ligata,  Phillips,'  tab. 
8,  fig.l4.     Oolite  shaley  Gristhorpe  Bay. 

serratay  Stemb.  part  v.  and  vi.  page  76.     Odontopteris 


crenulatay  Brong.  Hist  i.  page  254,  tab.  78,  fig.  2.     Coa/ 
mea^suresy  Terasson,  France. 

lobifoliay  Phillips,  tab.  8,  fig.  13 ;  Gopp.  page  206. — 


Pecopteris  lobifoliay  Lindl.  and  Hutt.  iii.  tab.  179.     Oolite 
shaley  Haibum,  Yorkshire. 

bistriatay  Stemb.  part  v.  and  vi.  page  76 ;  Gopp.  page 


206,  Maschau,  Bohemia. 

—  dickebergensiSy  Hofim.  Karst  Archiv.  xiii.  part  2,  page 


'  Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Yorkshire,  part  1, 1836. 
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271 ;  Stemb.  part  v.  and  vi.  page  77 ;  Gopp.  page  207. — 
Coal  measures,  Osnabruck. 

ovataj  Hoffm.  loc.  cit  page  272 ;  Stemb.  part  t.  and  vi. 


page  77 ;  Gopp.  page  207.     Coal  measures,  Osnabruck. 

Doubtful  species. 
distansy  Sternb.  part  v.  and  vi.  page  77  ;  Brong.  Hist. 


i.  page  250  ;  Gopp.  page  207.     Coal  measures,  Eschwei- 
ler,  Germany. 

Martini,  Stemb.;  Gopp.  page  208.     Pliyiolithus  Os- 


munda  regalis,  Mart.  tab.  19,  fig.  1 — 3.     Coal  measures, 
Chesterfield;  Alfi*eton. 

Odontopteris,  Brong. 

Frond  pinnate  or  bipinnate.  Ptrma  or  vinnuke  adnate  by  their  base  to 
the  rachis,  or  free,  generally  oblique,  midriD  wanting  or  scarcely  visible.-^ 
Veins  very  fine,  equal,  simple  or  forked,  springing  from  the  rachis. 

*  Veins  subpaiallel,  equal,  straight,  simple  or  dichotomous. 

a.  Frond  digitate-pinnate. 

Odont,  digitata,  Sternb.  part  v.  and  vi.  page  77,  tab.  23,  fig. 
3  ;  Gopp.  page  209.     Oolite  shale,  Yorkshire. 

h.  Frond  pinnate. 

undulata,  Stemb.  part  v.  and  vi.  tab.  25,  fig.  1 ;  Gopp. 

page  209.     Oolite  shale,  Yorkshire. 

falcata,  Stemb.  part  v.  and  vi.  tab.  23,  fig.  1 ;   Gopp. 


page  210.     Oolite  shale,  Yorkshire. 

Schmidelii,  Sternb.  part  v.  and  vi.  tab.  35,  fig.  2.    Neu- 


ropt.  dnbia,  Stemb.  part  iv.  page  17.     Hornstone,  Baruth. 
Bechei,  Stemb.  part  v.  and  vi.  page  78 ;    Gopp.  page 


210;  De  la  Beche,  Geol.  Trans.  2nd.  series,  vol.  i.  tab.  7, 
fig.  3.     Oolite,  Mamers,  France.     Lias,  Axminster. 

Bticklandi,  Stemb.  part  v.  &  vi.  page  79 ;  Gopp.  page 


211.     Filicites  Bucklandi,  "Brong.;  De  la  Beche,  Geolog. 
Trans.  2nd  series,  vol.  i.  tab.  vii.  fig.  2.     Idas,  Axminster. 

*  *  Veins  arched,  ascending,  simple  or  dichotomous. 

a.  Frond  pinnate. 
acuminata,  Gopp.  page  211.     Otopteris  acuminata. 


Lindl.  and  Hntt.  ii.  tab.  132.     Oolite  shale,  Scarborough; 
Otopteris,  Gopp.  page  211.     Otopteris  ohtusa,  Lindl. 


and  Hutt.  ii.  tab.  128.     Lia^,  Memberg;  Polden  Hill. — 
Upper  oolite  shale,  Scarborough. 

6.  Frond  bipinnate  or  bipinnatifid. 
—  Brardii,  Brong.  Prod,  page  60 ;  Hist.  i.  page  252,  tab. 
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76y  76 ;  Stemb.  part  v.  and  vi.  page  79;   Gopp.  page  212. 
Otapteris  crenuiata^  BroDg.  Hist.  i.  tab.  78,  fig.  1.     Coai 
measures^  TerassoD,  France.     Alpine  oolite^  Petit-coear. 
minoTy  Brong.  Prod,  page  60 ;  Hist  i.  page  253>  lab. 


77;  Stemb.  part  v.  and  vi.  page  79;  Gopp.  page  213. 
Co€U  measuresy  Terasson  ;  St.  Edenne. 

Schlotheimiiy  Brong.  Hist.  i.  page  256,  tab.  78,  fig.  5  ; 


Stemb.  part  v.  and  vi.  page  79;  Gopp.  page  213.  Neu- 
ropieris  nummuiariay  Stemb.  part  iv.  page  17.  FUicites 
oftmundteformiSj  Schloth.  Petref.  page  412,  tab.  3,  fig.  5. — 
Coal  measures^  Manebacb,  Germany. 

obivsuj  Brong.  Prod,  page  60 ;  Hist.  i.  page  255,  tab. 


78,  fig.  3,  4;  Gopp.  page  214.     Coal  measures^  Terasson, 
France.     Alpine  oolite^  Col  d^Ecuelle,  near  Chamonix. 
Lindlef/ana,  Stemb.  part  v.  and  vi.  page  78 ;  Gopp. 


page  214,  tab.  1,  fig.  7,  8,  var.  0.  Odont,  obiusa,  lindl.  & 
Hutt.  i.  tab.  40.  Coal  measures^  Leebotvrood ;  0,  Silesia. 
—  Bergeriy  Gopp.  page  215.     lAfiSy  Coburg,  Saxony. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  V. — Notes  on  IrUh  Natural  Hutory,  more  especially  Ferns. 
By  Edward  Newman,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

The  most  trivial  notes  on  any  branch  of  Natural  History  are 
always  so  acceptable  to  myself,  that  I  am  perhaps  too  confi- 
dent in  supposing  that  my  own  careless  memoranda  may  be 
pleasing  to  others.  On  the  28th  of  last  June  I  landed  at 
Newry,  and,  with  knapsack  on  back,  marched  ofi*  in  a  north- 
erly direction,  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  a  country  of  which 
Englishmen  in  general  know  something  less  than  of  Kamkat- 
cha  or  South  Australia.  From  Belfast  to  Fairhead  I  coasted 
the  county  of  Antrim,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  miles ;  and 
although  I  found  nothing  particularly  striking,  yet  the  fine 
sea-riews,  commanding  the  coast  of  Scotland,  the  Isles  of 
Arran,  Bute,  Jura,  Islay,  &c.,  and  the  singular  Ailsa  Craig, 
amply  repay  the  pedestrian  for  his  time.  Fairhead  is  really- 
grand  ;  the  basalt  is  irregularly  columnar,  quite  perpendicu- 
lar, and  of  great  height:  during  the  lapse  of  ages  it  seems 
gradually  to  have  given  way,  vast  disrupted  masses  being 
crowded  and  jammed  together  below  the  cliff,  in  wild  and 
wonderful  confiision.  The  height  of  the  cliff  is  about  650 
feet  above  the  sea ;  of  this,  a  portion  measuring  perhaps  300 
feet  is  perfectly  perpendicular,  the  remainder  is  a  mass  of 
fragments  decreasing  in  height  till  it  reaches  the  sea. 
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On  this  cliff  I  first  saw  the  red-legged  crow,  and  watched 
it  feeding  its  young  in  the  fissures  of  the  inaccessible  preci- 
pice :  compared  wiUi  our  crow,  rook,  or  jackdaw,  it  is  a  grace- 
fiil  bird ;  its  flight  is  easy  and  elegant,  and  its  gait,  when 
perched,  very  pleasing.  The  hooded  crow  and  raven  are  also 
abundant  here,  and  the  latter  wonderfully  familiar.  Ferns 
were  abundant;  Asplenium  marinum  occurs  in  profiision, 
and  grows  to  a  large  size,  but  the  fironds  of  the  present  year 
were  very  immature,  and  those  of  last  season  beginning  to 
decay.  In  the  basaltic  cliff  is  a  remarkable  fissure,  across 
which  a  mass  has  fallen  and  forms  a  natural  bridge ;  through 
this  fissure  is  a  foot-way  called  the  *  Grey  Man's  Path,'  lead- 
ing under  the  bridge  to  the  top  of  the  cUff ;  this  path  is  Uter- 
ally  "  strewed  with  flowers,"  and  among  them  the  beautiful 
Papaver  Cambricum  was  very  conspicuous  and  abundant. 

The  singular  little  island  of  Carrick-a-Rede,  its  flexible 
bridge  of  ropes,  and  the  neighbouring  sea-caves  roofed  with 
Asplenium  marinum^  are  well  worth  a  visit;  and  so  is  the 
Giant's  Causeway  a  few  miles  to  the  westward,  for  of  a  sure- 
ty it  is  most  curious,  but  when  the  terms  "stupendous,"  "gi- 
gantic," "  sublime,"  &c.  are  given  to  this  curiosity,  they  are 
certainly  misapplied.  When  the  guides  first  tell  him  "  that 
is  the  Causeway,"  and  point  to  a  low,  brown,  tame-looking, 
sea-beach,  the  most  phlegmatic  man  in  the  world  must  inevi- 
tably feel  disappointed ;  but  as  he  walks  onwards  and  finds 
that  he  is  treading  on  the  tops  of  basaltic  pillars,  of  various 
but  regular  figures,  triangles,  squares,  pentagons,  hexagons, 
and  heptagons,  he  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  curiosity  of 
the  affair.  Compared  with  Staffa,  the  Giant's  Causeway  is  so 
insignificant  that  I  am  persuaded  that  were  it  on  the  beach  of 
that  magnificent  basaltic  island,  it  would  never  have  been  no- 
ticed up  to  the  present  hour.  The  guides  here  are  a  great 
and  insuperable  annoyance,  and  their  name  is  Legion ;  they 
are  of  no  use  whatever,  and  by  what  title  they  hold  the  right 
of  worrying  strangers  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  ascertain. 

Donegal  is  a  fine  county  for  the  naturalist ;  here  are  vast 
and  unbroken  tracts  of  mountains,  and  here  man,  that  is,  ci- 
vilized man,  has  rarely  set  his  foot.  The  bog  is  covered  with 
the  common  ling  (Calluna  vulgaris)  y  and  a  variety  of  Car  ices 
and  coarse  sour  grasses ;  a  few  scattered  sheep,  and  an  oc- 
casional flock  of  twenty  or  thirty  white  goats,  may  here  and 
there  be  seen  wandering  over  the  boggy  waste.  You  scarcely 
ever  see  a  tree,  although  the  bog  contains  the  remains  of  the 
trees  of  former  ages.  The  abundant  and  almost  universal  oc- 
currence of  the  remains  of  vast  timber-trees  in  the  wastes  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  trees  are  now  almost  as  rare  as 
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churches,  and  where  indeed  they  can  scarcely  be  coaxed  to 
grow  at  all,  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  A 
favourite  theory  on  this  subject  is,  that  in  time  of  war  the  fo- 
rests were  cleared,  lest  they  should  form  a  shelter  in  cases  of 
pursuit :  a  second  theory  is,  that  copper  and  lead  ore  were 
conveyed  from  Cornwall  and  Wales  to  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
in  order  to  be  smelted,  and  that  whole  forests  were  levelled 
for  the  supply  of  fiielt  The  fragments  of  trees  remaining  ap- 
pear to  be  preserved  by  the  bog,  and  to  have  suffered  little  or 
nothing  from  the  action  of  moisture.  The  recent  timber  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  trunks  often  found  still  lower  in 
the  bog,  and  which  are  fairly  entitled  to  rank  as  bog  fossils, 
being  evidently  coeval  with  the  bones  of  the  extinct  Irish 
elks  and  cattle.  The  more  recent  timber  is  mostly  oak  and 
Scotch  fir. 

The  north-western  extremity  of  the  county  Donegal  is  wild, 
grand,  and  mountainous ;  the  summits  are  very  lofty,  white, 
and  perfectly  without  vegetation.  Having  selected  Arrigal 
as  the  highest  peak,  I  made  the  ascent,  which  is  by  no  means 
difficult,  a  good  road  having  been  cut  along  its  shoulder,  and 
passing  within  a  thousand  perpendicular  feet  of  its  summit 
The  summit  is  a  sharp  crescent-shaped  ridge ;  the  descent 
on  the  inside  of  the  crescent  is  very  precipitous  and  remarka- 
bly barren :  the  form  of  the  mountain  is  what  is  usually  termed 
volcanic,  and  deep  within  the  vast  excavation  which  may  be 
regarded  as  analogous  to  a  crater,  is  a  still  lake.  The  view 
is  very  fine ;  the  lakes,  mountain-peaks,  sea-bays  and  islands 
being  almost  innumerable.  The  base  of  the  mountains  of 
this  district  is  boggy  and  very  rough,  higher  up  is  a  belt  of 
heath,  and  above  this  is  the  region  of  bare  stone. 

After  sleeping  in  a  hut  at  the  foot  of  Arrigal  I  turned 
southward,  crossing  the  Glendoan  mountains,  and  so  reached 
Docharty  bridge.  The  Glendoan  chain  is  of  less  height,  and 
the  summits  more  rounded :  you  may  ofl^n  walk  forty  or  fifty 
yards  on  an  imbroken  slab  of  stone,  perfectly  bare,  and 
bleached  by  the  action  of  wind  and  rain.  On  reaching  the 
lower  country  about  Docharty  Bridge,  Osmunda  regalU 
appears  in  profusion,  sometimes  fringing  the  margin  of  the 
streams  like  a  continuous  hedge,  sometimes  rising  from  the 
bog  in  large  isolated  bushes.  I  could  not  but  contrast  the 
fern  productions  of  this  wild  county  with  those  of  Argyle- 
shire  and  Caernarvonshire,  which  in  their  desolate  mountain- 
ous character  are  somewhat  similar.  Cryptogramma  crispa  is 
nowhere  to  be  seen ;  oi  Poly  podium  Phegopteris  and  Dryop- 
ieris  I  did  not  find  a  single  fix>Dd ;  and  of  Aspidium  Oreop- 
teriSf  the  most  common  fern  of  the  Scotch  and  Welch  moun- 
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tains,  I  sa^  a  tolerable  sprinkling  near  Milroy  Bay,  and  one 
single  plant  at  Dochsu'ty  Bridge ;  in  the  mountain  tract  be- 
tween these  localities  it  does  not  once  occur.  In  the  moun- 
tain lakes  Isoetes  is  not  uncommon.  Athyrium  Jtlix-foemina 
is  ubiquitous ;  Nephrodium  Jtlix-mas  comparatively  rare  : 
Nephr,  dilatatum  is  common,  and  of  three  distinct  types  of 
form ; — the  first  elongate,  broad,  drooping,  and  nearly  flat ; 
the  second  short,  rigid,  erect,  brownish  green,  and  convex ; 
the  third  short,  less  rigid  and  erect,  bright  pale  green,  and 
concave,  not  simply  as  a  frond,  but  every  pinna  and  pinnule 
also  concave.  The  second  form  I  believe  to  be  Aspidium 
dumetorum  of  Smith ;  the  third  is  the  Asp,  dumetorum  of 
Mackay,  the  Asp.  dilatatum  var.  concavum  of  Babington,  and 
the  Asp.  spinulosum  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Belfast,  &c. 
This  form  is  far  more  distinct  and  constant  than  any  variety 
we  possess  in  England,  where  the  plant  is  confined  pretty 
much  to  the  first  form  mentioned  above ;  every  botanist  se- 
lecting one  or  two  fronds  broader  or  narrower,  longer  or  short- 
er, larger  or  smaller,  more  rigid  or  more  pendulous  than  the 
rest,  and  naming  them  Aspidium  spinulosum  or  (happy  de- 
ception ! )  Asp.  rigidum. 

(  To  be  continued  J. 


Art.  VI. — On  the  Fossil  Shells  of  the  y^nt^Modiola  being  freqttent- 
ly  found  in  the  Bath  Oolite,  enclosed  in  the  Shells  of  the  genus 
Lidiodomus.    By  The  Rev.  H.  Jellt. 

In  the  superior  members  of  the  great  oolite  formation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bath  there  occur  masses,  sometimes  of  con- 
siderable size,  of  a  kind  of  Astraa,  perforated  most  profusely 
by  several  species  of  Lithodomi.  Among  these,  specimens 
repeatedly  occur  in  which  three  or  four  or  even  more  shells 
lie  encased  as  it  were,  the  one  by  the  other,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  leaves  it  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  their  collo- 
cation. Having  had  a  series  of  these  in  my  possession  for 
several  years,  and  still  without  discovering  any  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem,  I  am  desirous  of  csJling  the  attention 
of  conchologists  to  the  subject,  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  Magazine,  and  of  ascertaining  in  this  way  whether 
any  facts  in  the  history  of  recent  shells  of  this  or  any  other 
allied  family,  can  be  adduced  in  explanation  of  what  I  cannot 
but  think  a  very  anomalous  circumstance  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  tribe.     I  send  you  some  specimens  by  way  of  il- 
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lustration,  and  will  briefly  subjoin  such  observations  as  I  have 
made,  with  a  view  to  explain  ihe  appearances  they  present. 


■Lde  oTthe  HUbe  Bpfldnai,  Ipot  i^ui  tine  eatGanul 

lDcl<»«d  iiudiolcr,  IbnD  trr  four  imlinitniiili  nuy  be  djstingubbHf^ 
The  lizfl  of  OuB  flguna  ii  enlUKcd  bj  half  ft  dii 

1.  It  will  be  observed  in  the  specimen  (fig.  69  a)  that  the 
outer  shell  is  extremely  different  from  that  which  it  contains 
(see  b).  Now  although  I  have  repeatedly  detected  a  similar 
arrangement — the  outer  Bmootb  shell  [Lithodomus)  with  its 
strongly-marked  lines  of  growth  containing,  and  the  sharp, 
angulatcd,  reticulated  shell  [Modiola?)  being  contained — yet 
I  never  met  with  an  instance  in  which  this  order  was  reversed. 
This  1  conceive  to  be  a  particular  of  some  importance. 

2.  Among  the  many  specimens  that  have  come  imder  my 
observation,  I  hare  never  seen  a  single  instance  in  which  the 
contmned  Modiola  ( ? )  could  be  distinctly  shown  to  be  a  bor- 
ing shell.  Even  when  it  appears  to  occupy  a  perforation  by 
itself,  the  difference  in  size  between  the  hole  in  which  it  is 
situated  and  itself,  and  sometimes  other  circumstances  addi- 
tional to  this,  seem  to  show  that  it  is  merely  the  inhabitant 
but  not  the  fabricator  of  the  orifice  in  which  it  has  existed. 

3.  In  cases  in  which  there  are  more  than  one  contained 
shell  (aa  shown  by  fig.  69.  c),  the  additional  ones  are,  I  be- 
lieve, uniformly  of  the  same  species  with  the  first- contained 
shell,  which  is  constantly  a  Modiola  and  never  a  TMhodomv9. 

4.  Although  these  shells  arc  almost  invariably  found  enve- 
loping one  another  like  a  nest  of  pill-boxes,  yet  I  have  in  one 
instance  seen  two  small  ones  placed  endwise,  the  one  towards 
the  other,  filling  up  the  cavity  of  a  much  larger  Lithodomus. 

After  what  I  have  said  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
I  consider  the  contained  shell  a  true  Modiola,  and  conse- 
quently not  a  boring  animal : — that  it  occupied  the  cavities 
formed  in  the  coral  by  the  I.ithodomi,  and  very  frequently 
filled  the  unoccupied  shells  of  the  Lithodomi  themselves. — 
But  although  it  might  be  supposed  that  one  Modiola  when 
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joung  had  made  its  way  within  the  half-closed  valves  of  a 
Lithodomusy  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  this  process  could 
go  on  in  a  second,  third,  or  even  fourth  instance,  since  in  each 
case  the  death  of  the  previous  inhabitant  must  have  been  a 
necessary  condition ;  and  the  former  occupant,  which  could 
have  obtained  entrance  only  in  a  very  young  state,  must  have 
lived  long  enough  to  fill  the  entire  cavity  with  its  shell.  It 
is  difficult  also  to  account  for  the  fact  of  the  same  species  only 
of  Modiola  enveloping  each  other,  upon  the  supposition  of  a 
fortuitous  occupation  of  the  empty  shell  by  the  young  animal ; 
since  as  there  are  more  than  one  species  of  Modiola  in  the 
same  locality,  it  would  have  been  quite  as  easy  for  one  of 
these  to  have  made  its  way  in  as  the  other. 

A  case  somewhat  analogous  had  recently  come  under  my 
observation  through  the  kindness  of  a  Mend,  in  the  instance 
of  the  Saxicava  rugosaj  in  the  interior  of  which  specimens  of 
Venerupis  perforans  are  sometimes  met  with.  But  in  this 
case  the  size  oif  the  contained  shell  does  not  at  all  correspond 
with  that  which  contains  it,  and  moreover  the  one  Venerupis 
does  not  in  any  instance  contain  another. 

'  [A  series  of  specimens  illustratiye  of  the  present  oommnnication  have 
been  kindly  submitted  to  our  examination  by  Mr.  Jelly ;  and  from  these 
we  selected  the  two  of  which  representations  are  jriven  (fig.  69).  We  can 
suggest  no  other  explanation  but  the  obvious  one  of  supposing  that  the  dead 
shell  of  the  Lithodamus  was  occupied  by  a  Modiola,  and  the  Modiola  itself 
subsequently  occupied  by  a  smaller  individual  of  its  own  species ;  the  same 
thing  Deing  repeated,  in  some  instances,  five  or  six  times.  The  introduc- 
tion  oowever  of  the  Modiola  in  the  adult  state  would  be  opposed  by  the 
physical  condition  in  which  the  Lithodomus  is  placed.  Any  suggestions  o| 
observations  from  our  conchological  readers,  baring  upon  Uiis  curious  fact, 
would  be  acceptable. — £d.] 


Art.  Vn. — An  Account  of  the  Strata  of  Lincoln,  from  a  recent 
Survey,  commencing  Korth  of  the  Cathedral,  and  descending  to 
the  bed  of  the  River.    Drawn  up  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bedford.^ 

The  strata  may  be  comprised  in  twenty-six  beds,  which 
slightly  vary  and  thin  off,  in  some  parts ;  but  lie  horizontally, 
from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Upper  Oolite)^  till  we  descend  to  the  Ochry  Ferrugi- 
nous-stone beds. 

1.  Alluvial  soil,  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  thickness. 

2.  Rubbly  stone; — Cardia  or  stone  cockles  are  profusely 
distributed  here. 

*  Communicated  by  Sir  Edward  Ff.  Bromhead,  Bart 
Vol.  m.— No.  35,  n.  s.         3  p 
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3.  Called  the  Blue  bed^  a  hard  limestone,  wherein  spar  and 

crystalline  cockles  are  found. 

4.  Knobbly  or  Boss  rubble ; — contains  casts  of  shells. 

A  layer  of  marie  lies  underneath. 

5.  The  Shell  bed; — stone  cockles  in  great  variety  are  found 

in  this  bed. 
A  layer  of  marie  lies  underneath. 

6.  The  Blue  lAmesione  bed ; — contains  the  Mactraj  a  kind 
of  muscle. 

7.  Three  beds  of  the  Grey  Limestone^  each  bed  intercepted 

with  marie ; — oysters,  Murex,  the  lobster-tailed  nautilus 
or  miller's  thumb,  and  the  Chiton^  [? — Ed.]  are  found 
in  these  beds. 

8.  Three  beds  of  fractured  limestone,  each  bed  intercepted 

with  a  layer  of  marie. 

9.  A  strong  limestone  bed  called  the  Roofbed^  imder  which 
the  ancient  builders  excavated  or  rather  mined,  for  sape^ 
rior  stone  for  building  the  Cathedral,  which  may  account 
for  the  numerous  caverns  and  subterraneous  places  to  a 
great  extent  A  very  large  portion  of  the  upper  part  of 
Lincoln,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Eastgate,  is  thus  un- 
dermined. 

10.  ITiree  thin  knobbly  beds  intercepted  with  marie. 

11.  The  Oolite  Freestone  bed; — calc  spar  occurs  here  in 
rhombic  and  prismatic  crystals.  Large  Ammonites^  and 
the  Teredo  or  Lapis  Syringoidesj  and  fossil  wood,  are 
found  in  this  bed. 

12.  The  Silver  bed ; — ^it  abounds  with  combrash  and  Archi- 

medes shells ;  it  is  allied  to  the  forest-marble,  and  when 
faced,  is  used  for  chimney-pieces  and  for  floors  of  pas- 
sages ;  it  decomposes  oily  matters,  and  is  a  durable  stone 
for  buildings  in  dry  situations ; — ^prismatic  and  rhomboid 
calc  spar  is  found  in  this  bed. 

13.  A  bed  of  good  building  stone,  superior  to  the  silver  bed, 

about  sixteen  inches  in  thickness ; — this  bed  abounds  in 
some  parts  with  combrash  and  Archimedes  shells,  the 
same  as  the  silver  bed ;  in  other  parts  it  is  free  from 
combrash.  Between  the  fissures  in  this  bed,  the  agaric 
mineral  occurs  in  delicate  opaque  crystals.  The  dag- 
ger shells,  razor-sheath,  and  various  other  shells,  are 
found  in  this  bed. 

14.  Two  beds  of  good  stone,  with  oolite  disseminated,  usefrd 
for  foundations  and  building  purposes.  In  the  first  bed 
fossilized  branches  of  trees  sometimes  occur,  lying  hori- 
zontally. Prismatic  calc  spar  in  bold  crystals  occurs  in 
this  bed. 
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The  quarTymen  in  the  present  day  do  not  work  below 
these  beds. ' 

15«  The  Oolite*  or  Roe-stone  bed  is  nearly  two  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Newport  Arch,  erected  nearly  1700  years  ago,  and 
for  its  Roman  origin  an  object  of  much  interest  to  travel- 
lers, was  built  of  the  stone  from  the  oolite  bed.  It  is  a 
hard  oolite,  and  becomes  harder  by  exposure  to  a  humid 
atmosphere,  which  may  account  for  its  durability.  In 
some  parts  of  this  stratum  it  is  Bltie-hearted,  Large 
blocks  of  this  oolite  may  be  seen  in  the  main  street,  a 
little  above  the  Hospital  gates,  being  the  remains  of  the 
south  Roman  gate,  long  since  destroyed.  The  Cathedral 
is  evidently  built  of  the  stone  from  the  silver  bed — of 
that  which  underlies  the  silver  bed — and  from  the  beds 
now  used  for  foundations  and  walls,  with  a  portion  of  the 
oolite  bed.  John  of  Gaunf  s  house,  now  a  modernized 
dwelling,  and  many  years  the  residence  of  the  late  Mr. 
Boot,  seems  chiefly  built  of  this  oolite. 

16.  A  bed  of  indurated  clay,  six  inches  in  thickness. 

17*  A  bed  of  very  hard  blue  stone,  which  divides  itself  into 
two  beds,  by  a  flaw  passing  longitudinally  through  the 
'  middle. 

A  bed  of  very  hard  indurated  clay,  four  inches  thick, 
divides  the  above  bed  from 

18.  A  thin  bed  of  hard  fine  sandstone,  firmly  united  to 

19.  The  Grep  oolite  bed,  which  is  as  firmly  united  to 

20.  The  White  oolite  bed.    These  three  contiguous  beds  form 

indeed  one  massive  bed,  nearly  four  feet  in  thickness, 
equal  in  hardness  to  the  oolite  bed  of  which  Newport 
Arch  is  built    About  an  inch  of  clay  intervenes  between 
.  this  white  oolite  and  the 

21.  Lower  oolite  bed,  which  is  not  so  hard  as  the  beds  above, 

and  which  lies  upon  a  bed  of  yellow  ochry  earth,  under- 
neath which  the  springs  begin  to  appear.  ^ 

22.  ^ Ochry  ferruginottS'Stotie  bed; — the  spring  water  near 

Monks'  House  flows  through  its  fissures,  and  deposits 
the  ferruginous  ochre  as  it  streams  along. 

23.  Ferruginous  gravel  and  sand  bed,  underneath  which  Py^ 
rites  in  masses  occur  in  some  parts,  just  as  we  enter  the 

'  The  stone-quairies  are  the  best  places  for  examining  the  strata. 
'  The  oolite  will  not  bam  into  quicklime. 

*  There  are  no  springs  in  the  lower  part  of  Lincoln,  the  water  obtained 
there  by  the  sinking  of  wells,  is  the  nver  water,  which  is  filtered  through 
the  sand  bed. 

*  This  may  be  seen  to  advantage  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Monk's 
Leas. 
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along  their  course,  and  at  the  end  a  membranous  dilatation, 
from  which  springs  a  thread  encircled  by  a  beaded  line,  which 
at  first  is  convoluted  and  doubled  on  the  base,  and  then  ac- 
companies the  thread  to  the  end.  The  peduncles  of  these 
latter  tendrils,  about  an  inch  in  length,  are  fixed  higher  on  the 
side  than  the  former ;  but  seem  exceedingly  liable  to  injury, 
since  it  is  rare  that  all  of  them  are  perfect  The  membranous 
threads  appear  to  be  the  branchuBy  but  the  anterior  branched 
tendrils  seem  rather  to  be  absorbent  organs,  like  the  roots  of 
a  tree,  affording  the  only  source  of  nutriment,  which  I  ima- 
gine to  be  assimilated  in  the  reddish  side  of  the  internal  sac; 
and  which,  besides  its  redness,  is  of  a  rather  thicker  substance 
than  the  surrounding  structure. 

In  its  healthy  state  the  colours  of  this  animal  are  beantiiiil ; 
the  crest  being  striped  alternately  with  light  blue  and  crimson 
or  pink,  and  the  sides  similarly  tinted,  with  reflections.  The 
tendrils  are  of  a  darker  blue,  and  sometimes  a  dull  purple. — 
Examined  within  there  is  a  thin  membranous  structure,  which 
is  necessarily  pierced  when  the  cavity  is  opened.  On  its  an- 
terior portion  it  is  firmly  attached  to  what  I  have  denominated 
the  oral  space ;  it  is  also,  but  very  slightly,  attached  posteri- 
orly ;  and  along  the  upper  margin  there  is  a  vaiying  number 
of  branched  appendages,  each  of  which  occupies  a  portion  of 
the  chambers  of  the  crest  In  some  specimens,  where  the 
crest  is  low,  they  are  fewer,  less  branched,  and  more  obtuse  ; 
in  others,  long,  slender  and  much  divaricated.  In  the  living 
state  this  membranous  structure  is  so  closely  applied  to  the 
external  muscular  parietes^  as  not  to  be  discerned  through  it, 
the  cavity  appearing  empty.  They  are  also  so  Uttle  adher- 
ent, except  at  the  end,  as  to  separate  spontaneously ;  but  still 
between  them  both  is  a  slight  villous  coat,  adhering  to  the 
external  or  containing  portion,  and  which  is  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  seat  of  the  colour.  It  is  probable  that  the  chief  in- 
terchange of  vital  action  is  through  this  structure,  which,  al- 
though so  slight  and  unadherent,  is  as  closely  connected  as 
in  some  other  animals  or  structures  in  which  no  more  certain 
mode  of  communication  has  been  traced.  Many  morbid 
growths  in  the  human  body  have  even  less  connection  with 
Uie  common  vitality.  This  internal  sac  contains  nothing  but 
air,  which  appears  to  be  secreted  into  it  by  the  crest,  that 
being  its  chief,  if  not  the  only  office.  No  trace  of  food  can 
be  found,  nor  any  separate  organization,  except  a  reddish 
thickening,  already  alluded  to,  at  one  portion  of  the  surface. 
It  is  this  which  appears  externally  ;  and  it  seems  just  to  owe 
its  appearance  to  vascularity,  though  no  separate  vessel  can 
be  distinguished ;  it  is  probably  the  seat  of  the  vital  actions. 
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from  which  the  splendid  colours,  and  the  acrid  fluid  covering 
the  surface^  as  well  as  the  ordinary  supply  of  nutriment,  are 
derived. 

It  has  been  a  general  opinion  that  the  air  in  the  cavity  of 
the  body  is  collected  at  the  vidll  of  the  animal,  and  that  it  can 
be  expelled  at  pleasure,  or  through  fear  of  danger.  Neither 
of  these  ideas,  however,  appears  to  be  accurate ;  for  in  regard 
to  its  accumulation,  it  is  clearly  not  received  from  without, 
and  as  to  the  power  of  expulsion  in  any  manner  of  haste,  es- 
pecially in  storms,  and  to  enable  it  to  sink  from  danger,  com- 
mon observation  proves  the  contrary ;  for  they  are  seen  float- 
ing on  the  most  turbulent  waves,  and  are  frequently  thrown 
ashore  in  tempests.  Examination,  indeed,  cannot  fail  to  per- 
suade any  one  that  a  creature  with  so  little  of  solid  substance 
in  its  composition,  cannot  be  made  to  sink  without  the  almost 
total  expulsion  of  its  air,  which  ordinary  mechanical  com- 
pression does  but  little  towards  effecting ;  and  when  this  ex- 
pulsion is  procured  by  puncture,  which  may  amount  to  what 
the  creature  can  effect  by  great  effort,  the  animal  may  be  made 
to  shrink  into  a  comparatively  small  compass,  without  at  all 
approaching  to  a  condition  in  which  it  can  sink  below  the 
surface.  I  have  discharged  nine-tenths  of  the  contained  air, 
thereby  causing  a  shrivelling  of  the  external  membrane,  with- 
out bringing  it  to  a  state  in  which  it  did  not  swim  buoyantly 
on  the  water. 

But  an  examination  of  the  Physalia  when  in  undisturbed 
liberty  will  show  that  the  real  use  of  the  inflated  condition  is 
not  buoyancy  alone.  The  accumulation  of  air  will  then  be 
seen  absolutely  necessary  as  a  fulcrum  or  point  of  support  for 
the  action  of  the  muscular  structure ;  and  accordingly,  the 
creature,  by  the  contractions  of  portions  of  its  sur&ce  and  the 
relaxations  of  others,  projects  the  oral  extremity  into  the  form 
of  a  snout,  lifts  or  moves  it  towards  either  side,  and  depresses 
portions  of  the  centre,  lengthening  or  shortening  itself,  and 
especially  dilating  towards  the  side  from  which  the  tendons 
are  dependant,  according  to  its  pleasure.  But  perhaps  none 
of  its  actions  are  so  capable  of  displaying  the  management  of 
a  complicated  intention,  as  those  by  which  the  animal  con- 
trives to  fall  on  its  side  from  its  more  usual  position  with  the 
crest  aloft.  The  anterior  portion  is  first  dilated,  by  which  a 
basis  is  formed  capable  of  sustaining  the  whole  bulk :  the 
hinder  part,  for  about  a  third  of  the  length,  is  then  rendered 
slender  and  elevated ;  in  which  condition  but  little  of  the  sur- 
isLCe  is  immersed,  and  a  very  small  degree  of  inclination  to 
either  side  causes  it  to  fall  over,  with  the  crest  on  the  surface 
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of  the  sea :  a  position  perhaps  rendered  necessary  when,  from 
drying  winds,  the  top  of  the  membrane  has  become  rigid. — 
Its  most  favourite  position  in  the  water  is  resumed  by  again 
taking  an  elongated  shape  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  actions  take  place  in  an  animal,  in  which  minute  re- 
search has  not  been  able  to  detect  a  nervous  system.  These 
motions  also,  of  a  creature  inflated  with  air,  derive  much  in- 
terest from  the  explanation  they  afford  of  those  faculties  of 
some  animals  which  appear  to  have  received  an  erroneous  or 
imperfect  interpretation.  Thus  the  prehensile  organs  of  Echi- 
niu  and  AsteriaSy  which  are  hollow,  and  capable  of  bein^ 
drawn  close  to  or  within  the  body,  are  described  as  being  pro- 
truded by  simply  propelling  a  fluid  along  their  course,  which 
fluid,  when  no  longer  wanted  for  this  purpose,  is  again  re- 
turned to  the  cavity.  At  this  point  the  explanation  ends ; 
propulsion  being  regarded  as  the  sole  object  of  the  ftmction. 
Such,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  Uie  base ;  the  disten- 
sion effected  by  the  propulsion  of  fluid  in  the  radiate  animals, 
and  of  air  in  Physaiiay  being  only  the  first  step  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  providing  a  frdcrum  for  the  support  of  muscular  ef- 
fort the  chief  object  in  view.  In  the  tube  of  the  Lepades  the 
action  is  of  a  similar  kind,  though  more  complicated,  owing 
perhaps  to  its  annulated  structure.  The  distension  caused  by 
the  contained  fluid  in  the  latter  is  less  considerable,  and  the 
animal  sometimes  hangs  in  a  flaccid  state,  at  its  ftdl  length. 
When  about  to  move,  compression  of  the  fluid  fixes  the  cen- 
tre of  motion,  which  is  rendered  still  more  energetic  by  col- 
lecting and  fixing  it  at  the  root,  or  in  particular  departments. 

The  remarks  here  offered  may  be  extended  to  many  of  the 
voluntary  motions  of  other  animals  of  soft  texture ;  develop- 
ing a  contrivance  by  which  apparent  contrarieties  are  recon- 
ciled, and  creatures  having  so  little  firmness  in  their  com- 
position enabled  to  perform  motions  requiring  tense  support : 
the  frilcrum  which  in  the  higher  animals  is  the  heaviest  por- 
tion of  their  structure,  and  acts  by  gravity  as  well  as  strength, 
being  in  them  no  less  effective  as  a  moving  power,  and  yet  so 
light  as  to  serve  the  office  of  a  balloon. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Physalia^  and  several  species  of 
Medusay  are  capable  of  inflicting  a  stinging  sensation  on  the 
hands  that  touch  them.  The  certainty  of  this  admits  of  no 
doubt ;  the  effect  being  severe  even  in  persons  whose  skin 
cannot  be  supposed  endued  with  remarkable  delicacy.  A 
sailor-boy,  a  short  time  since,  was  so  severely  affected  from 
handling  a  single  specimen,  that  the  skin  peeled  from  the 
whole  surface  of  his  hand.    Yet,  with  the  intention  of  expe- 
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riencing  this,  I  have  repeatedly  handled  numerous  specimens 
of  both  genera,  swimming  at  large  and  out  of  the  water,  liv- 
ing and  dead^  yet  without  being  made  sensible  of  any  unplea- 
sant effect' 


Art.  IX. — A  Catalogue  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  Plants  eoU 
lected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swansea,  Glamorganshire,  during 
the  past  Summer  [1839].  oy  Thomas  Brugbs  Floitbr,  Esq., 
F.L.S. 

Ranunculus  Lingua.  In  great  abundance  on  Cromlyn  bog  and  Neath 
canal. 

TaoLLi  us  EurojHBUM.  ^  On  the  banlcs  of  the  Djlats,  above  the  waterfall  at 
Aberdylais,  and  in  moist  meadows  between  Pont  nedd  Vachu  and 
Usgord  Eynon  Gard." — DUlwyn, 

Helleborus  foetidus.  In  the  woods  at  Park  mill,  towards  Pennard  cas- 
tle, in  great  abundance. 

Delphinium  Consolida.  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  this  plant  in  Swan- 
sea Bay ;  it  is  mentioned  in  New  Bot  Gui.  as  growing  there  in  plenty 

Nym PHiBA  alba.    Abundantly  in  the  canal  going  to  Neath. 

Meconopsis  CamMca,  '*  At  the  waterfalls  about  Pont  nedd  Vachu,  in 
the  Dylais  Valley  above  Aberdylais,  plentiful." — Dillwgn, 

Glaucium  luteum.  Frequent  about  Saltnouse  point,  and  in  many  places 
by  the  sea-shore. 

Matthiola  sinuata.  On  the  sands  between  Swansea  and  the  Mumbles, 
but  is  now  much  less  plentiful  than  formerly. 

Cochlea Ri A  danica.  Very  abundant  on  rocks  about  the  Mumbles  light- 
house. 

Draba  atzoides.  "  Found  growing  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  the  walla 
of  Pennard  casUe,  near  Swansea,  where  it  was  first  noticed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Lucas."  It  was  still  in  great  plenty  when  I  visited  the  spot,  Au- 
gust, 1839. 

Thlaspi  alpestre,    "  About  Pont  nedd  Vachu.** — Dillwyn, 

Hutchinsia  petr€ta.    On  the  walls  of  Pennard  castle. 

Teesdalia  nudicaulis.  **  On  wastes  and  roadsides  about  Swansea,  not  un- 
common ." — DUlwyn, 

Lepidium  Smithii,    fiverywhere  on  the  sea-shore. 

-^— —  Drabaj  **  The  station  given  for  this  plant  is  now  destroyed,  the 
ground  having  been  built  upon.*'— 2>t7/ii;yn. 

ruderale.    *^  Occasionally  found  on  rubbish-heaps  and  ballast- 


banks  about  Swansea.'* — Dillwyn. 
Beassica  cheiranihus.  "^  This  interesting  nlant  was  detected  on  the  sands 
near  Pennard  castle,  in  the  summer  ot  1838,  by  Mr.  Woods."  It  was 
still  plentiful  in  the  place  mentioned  when  I  visited  the  spot  in  com- 
pany with  my  friend  C.  C.  Babing^on,  Esq.  in  August  last. 


*  Some  interesting  remarks  on  the  Physalia,  which  perhaps  may  not  have 
fallen  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  Couch,  are  to  be  found  in  the  *  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zool.  Society  for  1837,  page  43,  by  Mr.  George  Bennett. 

Vol  III.— -No.  35,  n  .  s.         3  q 
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Ckaube  maritima.    **  Rocks  about  Port  EynoD."—/>»//te«p. 

DiPLOTAxis  tenuifolia.    Very  frequent  about  Fox-bole,  in  company  with 

Divl.  muralii. 
Viola  tutea,    **  Tbe  Black  Mountain  bas  been  noticed  as  a  babitat  of  this 

plant  since  tbe  days  of  Merrett ;  and  tbougb  generally  an  inhabitant 

of  mountains,  I  bare  found  it  growing  on  Cromlyn  burrows.^ — DiUm. 
Helianthemum  ran«fii.    On  tbe  Worms  bead,  plentifully. 
DaosERA  roiundifolia.    Very  frequent  in  many  places. 
■  Umgifolia,    "  Cronilyn  bogs  witb  DroM,  anglica.^ — DiUwyn. 

Hypericum  Andra$amum,    Frequent  about  Singleton,  Neatb,  and  Brit- 

ton  Ferry. 

"In  Nicbolston  wood,  near  Penrice  castle.'* — 


Dillwyn, 

DiANTHUs  Armeria,    Banks  about  Britton  ferry. 

Saponaria  officinalis,    Fiequent  about  tbe  sands  at  Singleton,  and  in 
ny  otber  places. 

Spergdla  noaosa.    On  tbe  sand-bills  between  Swansea  and  tbe  Mumbles. 

Ceeastium  tetrandrum.  **  On  sand-bills,  not  uncommon,  growing  with 
Cer,  semidecandrwnj  of  which  I  am  satisfied  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
yariety." — Dillwyn. 

Geranium  tanguineum.  In  abundance  on  the  sands  near  Pennard  casCie, 
and  **on  cliffs  in  Gower." — Dillwyn. 

— ^—    mfrenaicum.    Between  Swansea  and  Cromlyn. 

Erodium  ctcutarium.  Common.  The  yar.  a,  tncanum,  is  also  met  with 
plentifully  on  the  sands  near  Swansea.  Although  by  many  botanists 
considered  to  be  only  a  variety  of  tbe  above,  I  cannot  satisfy  mjself 
respecting  it,  and  sbould  tberefore  recommend  it  to  further  investiga- 
tion. 

Rhamnus  catharticus.  Frequent  in  Cline  wood,  in  company  with  Rkam. 
Frangula. 

Me Li lotus  Uueantha,    Frequent  on  tbe  ballast-banks  about  Swansea. 

Tripoli UM/ro^t/erum.    Salt-bouse  point  and  banks  of  Xeath  canal. 

';ZIIIZ    fc^m""^']    " On  Swansea  and  Skitty  burrows."—2X//ii3fii. 

Lathy  R us  sylvettris.  '*  About  the  top  of  the  cliff,  on  tbe  rigbt  of  the  en. 
trance  to  Caswell  bay." — Dillwyn,    And  about  Oystermouth  castJe. 

Cerasus  Padus,  "  Pont  nedd  Vacbu,  but  not  so  plentiful  as  it  is  about 
Merthyr  Tydfil."— 2>i//uy». ' 

Rosa  spinosistima,  "  On  the  sand-hills  between  Swansea  and  the  Mum- 
bles, very  abundant." — DUlwyn. 

PoTENTiLLA  venut.  Abovc  tbe  cliffs,  between  Port  Eynon  and  the  Wonns- 
head. 

Sanouisorba  officinalis.  Common  in  boggy  meadows  at  Witch-tree  bridge, 
and  also  at  Neatb. 

Pyrus  torminalis.     ^  Neath  yalley,  and  woods  about  Penrice." — Dillwyn, 

Epilobium  roseum,  Cromlyn  bog,  and  by  the  side  of  the  canal  going  to 
Neatb. 

(En  OTHE  ra  biennis.  Naturalized  in  many  places  about  Swansea  and  Brit- 
ton ferry. 

Myriophyllum  spicatum,    Cromlyn  bog. 

HipPURis  vulgaris.    In  boggy  places  about  Cromlyn  burrows. 

G£n  ANTHE  pitnpiuellotdes,  Marsby  places  near  Port  Tennant,  and  in  other 
places,  frequent. 

Carum  verticUlatum,    "In  great  plenty  in  meadows  near  Cocket." — Z>Ul^ 

Hydrocotyle  vulgaris.    Frequent  in  boggy  situations. 
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AsPEauLA  Cynanchica,     In  plenty  at  Pennard  castle,  and  beyond  the 

Mumbles. 
Lobelia  Dortmanna,    ^*  Lakes  at  Pont  nedd  Vacbu  and  Aberpergam.*' — 

DUlwyn, 
Inula  crithmoides.    On  the  rocks  beyond  the  Mumbles,  in  plenty. 
Aster  Tripolium,    Marshes  about  Port  Tennant  and  Salt-house  point. 
Soli  DAGO  virgaurea,  Tar.  Cambrica.     Frequent  in  the  woods  about  Cwm 

Neath. 
Onaphalium  Margaritacewn.    *'Near  Clydach,  on  the  road-side  between 

Witch-tree  bridge  and  Neath  Abbey,  and  in  other  places." — Dillwyn. 
■  diaicum.    "  On  the  mountains  above  Pont  nedd  Vachu." — 

Dilltvyn. 
Senecio  vitconu.    On  the  wastes  a  little  above  high  water  mark,  between 

the  ferry  and  the  entrance  to  Port  Tennant. 
— —  erraticui.    Frequent  about  Singleton.    This  plant  is  quite  disUnct 

from  Sen.  aqtuttictUj  and  well  deserving  of  attention ;  (see  Bab.  Flor. 

Sam.) 
Artemisia  mariHma.    About  Port  Tennant  and  Salt-house  point. 
Achillea  Ptarmica,    Frequent  in  many  places. 
C NIC  us  erUmhortu,    **  Occasionally  found  on  the  road-side  between  Neath 

and  POe,  and  is  much  more  common  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 

county." — Dillwyn, 
Carduus  tenui/lorui.    Fabian's  bay,  and  many  places  by  the  sea-side. 
Lactuca  virosa.    On  the  walls  of  Oystermouth  castle,  plentiful. 
Hieracium  paludosum,    *'  On  the  rocky  shore  of  the  Neath  river,  and  about 

Uscoed,  Eynon  Gard,  near  Pont  nedd  Vachu." — Dillwyn, 
LiTHOSPERMUM  puTpuro-oBTuleuM.    **Abuudant  in  several  places  on  the 

coast  of  Gower,  particularly  in  Nicholston  wood." — Dillwyn, 
Anchusa  sempertfirens,    "At  Bagland  near  Neath,  and  about  the  ruins  of 

Neath  Abbey."— l>i//t£^. 
Convolvulus  sepium^  var.  tncaniah».     Fabian's  bay,  and  frequent  about 

Neath. 
•— — — —  Soldanella.    On  the  sand-hills  between  Swansea  and  the 

Mumbles,  frequent. 
Statice  spathulata.    On  the  rocks  between  the  Mumbles  and  Casewell 

bay,  m  great  plenty. 
Andromeda  polifolia.  Cromlyn  bog,  chiefly  towards  its  northern  extremity. 
Ervthraa  puUheHa.  Salt-house  point,  and  frequent  beyond  the  Mumbles. 
Verbascum  nigmm.    Frequent  about  Britton  ierry. 

Blattaria,    In  fields  near  the  Infirmaiy,  and  about  Newton. 

Utricularia  minor.    On  Cromlyn  bog. 

Bartsia  viicosa.    **  Plentifully  in  marahy  fields  in  Cromlyn  dingle  and 

other  similar  situations." — Dillwyn. 
Orobanchb  barbata.    On  ivy  on  the  walls  of  Oystermouth  castle,  and  al- 
so at  Britton  ferry. 
Mentha  rotundifolia.    Very  abundant  about  Britton  ferry,  and  **  at  Pen- 
rice  castle." — Dillwyn. 
Scutellaria  minor.    In  boggy  places,  frequent. 
Polygonum  Rait.    About  Neath  and  Fabian's  bay. 
— ^^— —  Bistorta.    In  damp  meadows,  but  not  general. 
Reseda  firuUculota.    Fields  near  the  Infinnair. 

EvvHOUBi A  vortlandica.    Frequent  about  the  Mumbles  and  Caisewell  bay. 
My  RICA  Gate.    Cromlyn  bog. 
AcoRUs  Calamus.    "  Britton  ferry." — Mr.  Player. 
Sparoanium  naiam.    Frequent  about  Cromlyn  bog  and  Singleton  maish. 
RuppiA  miOriHrna,    Neath  canal  and  Salt-house  point. 
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Alisua  nattou.    Cromlyn  bog  and  near  Singleton. 

■  ranunctUoidet.    Skitty  boffs. 

Neottia  tpiralis.    On  the  Town-ttill  and  Mumbles. 

LisTERA  Nidm-avU.    *'  In  a  small  wood  near  Pondandive."— Di/fii^fii. 

Asparagus  officinalu.    Singleton  marsh. 

Sci LLA  vema,  **  Plentiful  about  the  Mumbles ligkubouse,  and  the  Woibv- 

head."— I>t^ir^. 
JoNcus  actUus.    Cromlyn  burrows  and  Britton  feny. 
Narthecium  omjragum.    In  boggy  ground,  frequent 
Eriophorum  voffinahim.    Cromlyn  boss. 
Cladidm  Maritcut,    By  the  side  of  the  canal  going  to  Neath,  and  on 

CromlTU  bog. 
Carex  diotca,    *'  Boggy  places  about  the  waterfall  at  Aberdylais.'* — DUL 

stellulata,     \ 

curta. 

itiigosa.        -Cromlyn  and  Skitty  bogs. 

—  limota, 

ampullacea, ) 
arenaria.    Frequent  between  Swansea  and  the  Mumbles. 


SHORT  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Electric  Eel  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery, — I  feel  persuaded  thai 
your  readers  will  be  interested  in  hearing  that  the  Gifmnotus 
I  described  in  my  letter  to  you,  is  still  living  and  thriving. 
Kept  in  a  room  daily  frequented  by  multitudes  of  persons, 
with  only  a  borrowed  light  from  a  skylight,  and  never  feeling 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  confined  in  a  vessel  in  which  it 
cannot  now  stretch  itself  out  at  full  length ;  kept  warm  bj 
water  artificially  heated  ;  and  fed  with  fi^  not  indigenous  to 
the  country  it  inhabits  ; — ^what  must  be  the  power  of  adapim- 
tion  to  external  circumstances  possessed  by  the  aiunal  whidi 
adndts  of  its  not  only  living,  but  even  growing  and  increas- 
ing in  strength,  under  such  a  total  change  of  habits,  food  and 
climate  ! 

I  believe  you  remember  that  when  we  first  began  to  expe* 
*  riment  on  its  electrical  powers,  we  could  only  produce  those 
phenomena  which  depend  on  the  tension  of  the  electricity, 
as  the  spark,  &c.,  by  employing  secondary  currents ;  now, 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  discarded  Henry's  coil  from  our 
apparatus,  and  invariably  succeed,  not  only  in  obtaining  a 
direct  spark,  but  even  the  deflagration  of  gold  leaves,  these 
leaves  being  mutually  attracted  from  a  sensible  distance  and 
burning  on  coming  into  contact :  if  this  arises  partly  from 
increased  skill  in  our  mode  of  manipulation,  it  must  also  be 
assigned  in  an  equal  degree  to  increased  power  in  the  eel. 

Nevertheless,  convinced  as  I  am  that  not  even  the  vital 
power  of  this  animal  can  long  withsUmd  so  total  a  change 
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in  its  natural  habits,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  transfer  it  to 
some  Institution,  where,  while  it  could  enjoy  fresher  air  and 
direct  light,  it  would  meet  with  attention  to  temperature  and 
cleanliness  equal  to  what  it  has  had  from  us ;  and  in  that  case 
I  see  no  reason  why  it  might  not  be  kept  alive  for  years. — 
Thomas  Bradley ^  Director^ — Royal  Gallery  of  Practical  Set- 
ence,  Adelaide  Street^  Oct.  23,  1839.' 

Young  of  Loxia  curvirostra,  Tefnm.  (Cross-biU.) — On 
the  10th  of  July,  1839,  as  I  was  riding  under  some  fir-trees, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  peculiar  note  of  the  Loxia 
curvirostra ;  my  stopping  to  pry  too  minutely  into  their  ac- 
tions caused  them  to  change  their  quarters  to  an  ash  tree, 
where  they  and  their  motions  were  more  distinctly  discernible, 
and  I  could  clearly  see,  and  watched  for  a  considerable  time 
the  two  old  ones,  in  shabby  plumage,  and  four  young  ones, 
full  two- thirds  grown,  which  appeared  very  hungry  and  ex- 
ceedingly clamorous  for  food,  fluttering  their  wings,  opening 
their  beaks,  and  incessantly  importuning  the  parent  birds  for 
sustenance ;  thus  proving,  if  additional  proof  were  wanting, 
that  the  cross-bills  do  occasionally  build  and  breed  here,  al'> 
though  it  is  probably  of  rare  occurrence,  which  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for,  as  so  many  do  remain  during  that  season  of 
the  year  when  all  oiu:  other  birds  are  engaged  in  the  usual 
and  necessary  occupation  of  reproduction.— J(0««/>A  Clarke* 
— Saffron  Walden^  Oct.  18/ A,  1839. 

Note  on  Achatina  acicula."-^{  all  the  British  land  shells, 
the  remnants  of  this  species  seem  to  be  found  in  the  most 
singular  places.  Instances  are,  I  believe,  recorded  where 
these  shells  have  been  foimd  in  Danish  coffins,  &c.  I  beg 
to  add  another  instance  of  this  shell  being  found  in  connexion 
with  Danish  remains.  While  carefully  examining  the  tym- 
panum  of  a  skull  found  at  Limbury,  a  hamlet  of  Luton,  Bed- 
fordshire, in  conjunction  with  old  pottery,  urns  and  a  key,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Danish  origin,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find 
in  addition  to  the  perfect  chain  ofboneSy  the  lower  two  whorls 
and  a  half  of  a  shell,  which  upon  examinination  proved  to 
be  the  remains  of  Achatina  aciculay  (Agate  shell)  a  species 
of  rare  occurrence  at  the  present  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Lu-» 
ton.  How  this  s^ell  could  have  found  its  way  into  the  cavity 
of  the  ear  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  I  merely  bring  it  forward 
as  another  proof  of  the  species  having  been  again  discovered 
in  connection  with  Danish  Temejns.-^Daniel  Cooper,  jSiir- 
ff€on,  82,  Blackfriars  Ready  London. 

>  For  Mr.  Bradley's  fonner  letter  on  the  Gynmotus^  see  Mag.  Nat  Hist 
YoL  ii.  n.  s.  (1838),  p.  d68. 
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Derivalion  of  the  Name  of  ike  Adder  y  {Viper), — ^Piofessar 
Bell  in  his  history  of  British  Keptiles,  when  giving  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  adder,  as  one  of  the  names  of  the  viper, 
states  that  it  was  anciently  written  Nedre^  which  he  derives 
from  the  Saxon  Nadre,  nether  or  lower,  in  allusion  to  its 
creeping  position ; — a  derivation  too  far-fetched,  in  my  opin- 
ion, when  there  is  one  much  better  nearer  at  hand,  viz. — 
"A^etrfr,"  the  ancient  British,  and  also  the  modem  Welch 
name  of  the  reptile  in  question.  In  the  plural  form  it  is 
much  more  apparent, — " Nadroeddy^  (the  word  is  used  for 
the  common  snake  as  well  as  the  viper) ;  by  only  altering  the 
Welsh  plural  termination  for  the  English  one, — Nadrx^ — ^the 
name  is  formed  at  once.  The  change  of  neidr  into  adder  is 
not  so  bad  as  what  has  happened  to  a  companion  of  it,  viz., 
the  change  of  ^glein  neidr ''^  into  *^ adder''  claim''''  or  ^^ snakes^ 
claimy^  the  "  anguinum  ovum  ^  of  the  ancients,  the  supersti- 
tious virtues  of  which  are  not  yet  lost  in  the  estimation  of 
many  of  the  ignorant  country  people,  although  it  has  sunk 
very  much  in  its  dignity,  being  now  chiefly  accounted  valua- 
ble as  a  cure  for  wens  or  glandular  swellings  of  the  neck,  in- 
stead of  insuring  to  its  possessor  all  sublunary  prosperity,  as 
it  used  to  do  in  ancient  days,  llie  manner  of  forming  the 
glein  neidry  as  preserved  by  tradition  to  the  present  day,  and 
as  I  have  heard  it  related  by  several  persons,  who  knew  not 
it  had  ever  been  described  by  any  author,  differs  but  little 
from  the  account  given  by  Pliny  many  centuries  ago.  The 
modem  version  being  that  it  is  formed  of  the  saliva  of  adders 
upon  the  body  of  one  of  their  number,  which  accounts  for  the 
perforation  in  it  After  it  is  frilly  formed  it  must  be  snatched 
away  by  the  observer  (who  must  have  concealed  himself  from 
the  observation  of  the  adders) ;  as  soon  as  he  has  obtained  it 
he  must  fly  with  the  greatest  speed  he  can  possibly  exert,  im- 
til  he  crosses  some  stream  of  water,*  it  matters  not  how  small 
it  be,  a  running  drain  or  ditch  will  suffice  to  stop  the  pursu- 
ers :  but  if  he  should  be  overtaken  by  the  adders,  it  would  be 
instant  death  to  him,  as  from  their  excited  state  their  poison 
would  be  doubly  powerful.  I  had  one  of  these  articles  pre- 
sented to  me  some  years  ago,  by  a  believer  in  its  virtues,  in 
whose  family  it  had  been  for  several  generations.  It  is  an 
irregular,  roundish  bead,  about  -|*  of  an  inch  long  and  f  of  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  the  perforation  being  about  ^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  colour  is  a  bright  green  and  the  substance 
apparently  glassy,  and  it  is  deeply  striated  longitudinally. — 
James  Bladon, — PontypooL 

Projection  of  its  eggs  by  the  Crane-Fly. — Having  seen  it 
stated  in  some  entomological  works   that  the  eggs  of  the 
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crane-fly  and  some  others  were  propelled  to  a  great  distance 
like  pellets  from  a  pop-gun,  I  could  not  conceive  what  power 
could  reside  in  the  ovipositor  to  produce  such  effects,  as  from 
their  conformation  it  could  not  be  done  by  the  compression 
of  air.  I  at  last  caught  a  gravid  female  just  upon  the  point 
of  laying  its  eggs.  When  it  began  to  lay  they  were  propel- 
led about  three  inches  in  a  direct  line  from  it.  I  could  dien 
by  the  aid  of  a  lens  perceive  by  the  successive  distension  and 
contraction  of  the  last  segment  of  the  abdomen,  the  passage 
of  the  egg  down  the  egg-tube.  When  it  came  between  the 
valves  at  the  apex  of  Uie  abdomen  it  remained  a  short  time 
stationary,  when  I  observed  at  the  base  of  the  valves  a  strong 
muscular  contraction,  which  kept  increasing  until  the  egg 
was  forced  out  by  the  pressure  of  the  valves  upon  it.  In 
exactly  the  same  manner  we  oftentimes  see  children  in  sport 
shooting  the  pippins  (seeds)  of  apples  from  between  the  tips 
of  the  thumb  and  fore  finger.  It  will  be  evident  from  the 
above  description  that  it  can  be  only  very  hard  or  smooth- 
shelled  eggs  jhat  can  be  ejected  in  the  manner  described. — 
Id. 

Count  Caspar  Sternberg-Serowitz. — ( Bom  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1761),  died  on  the  20th  of  December,  1838,  at  Brz- 
ezina,  near  Radnitz,  in  Bohemia.  In  literature  his  fame  rests 
chiefly  on  his  Fossil  Flora,  ('Versuch  einer  geognostisch-bo- 
tanischen  Darstellung  der  Flora  der  Vorwelt,  Prag.  1825'), 
though  his  other  botanical  works,  as  that  on  the  SaxifragecSy 
the  Asclepiade<By  and  the  Flora  of  Bohemia,  are  likewise  held 
in  deserved  and  high  esteem.  In  his  country  he  will  always 
be  honoured  as  one  of  its  greatest  benefactors.  In  1822  the 
National  Museum  of  Prague  was  chiefly  founded  through  his 
exertions  and  liberality.  He  became  the  president  of  that 
institution,  to  which  he  had  presented  his  great  collections 
and  library,  and  the  existence  of  it  has  hitherto  so  much  de- 
pended on  his  individual  support,  that  the  Bohemian  States 
must  make  up  the  deficiency,  or  the  institution  will  perish. — 
W.  IVeissenborn, —  Weimar. 

Nature  of  mineral  precipitates.  — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  of  Natural  History,  held  at  Berlin,  Jan- 
uary 1 5th,  Mr.  Link  communicated  some  obsen^ations  on  the 
formation  of  crystals.  If  fresh  precipitates  of  many  of  the 
minerals  are  examined,  they  are  foimd  to  be  entirely  composed 
of  little  globular  bodies,  which  change,  under  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  into  the  crystals  peculiar  to  the  metal.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  effected  by  their  juxtaposition,  but  by  their 
bursting  into  each  other,  and  imiting  like  soap-bubbles. — 
That  these  globules  are  hollow  is  not  only  proved  by  their 
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difference  in  size  in  the  same  precipitate,  but  also  by  the 
angular  and  irregular  forms  which  thej  present  when  dried 
up. — Id, 

A  valuable  collection  brought  together  in  Borneo  for  the 
Dutch  goYemment,  but  whose  acquisition  was  refused  by  the 
latter,  has  been  bought  by  the  goyemment  of  Belgium,  and 
the  city  of  Brussels,  for  30,000  fir.  It  contains  eight  skele- 
tons and  skins  of  the  orang-utang,  skeletons  of  the  rhinoce- 
ros, tiger,  bear,  &c.,  a  stuffed  crocodile,  30  ft.  long,  seyeral 
fossil  remains,  and  1200  birds.  The  share  of  the  government 
has  been  distributed  among  the  universities  of  Liege,  Lou- 
vain,  Brussels,  and  such  towns  as  possess  Museums,  for 
instance,  Toumay. — Id. 

Of  the  Ushar  or  Abukj  (Asclepias  procera)  of  the  Senaar. 
~->Dr.  Max  Koch,  a  Bavarian  traveller,  gives  the  following 
description  in  one  of  his  letters.  It  is  a  tree  vrith  broad 
leaves  of  a  very  bright  green,  and  peculiar  to  the  Sennaar. 
The  seeds  of  it  are  enveloped  in  a  fine  silk,  wherefore  it  is 
also  called  Asheyr  (silk-tree.)  In  the  plain  of  Gohr  the  na- 
tives use  that  substance  for  the  matches  of  their  guns.  The 
milk-like  sap  which  oozes  fi-om  the  young  twigs,  is  collected 
and  sent  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  druggists  prescribe  it 
against  inveterate  colds.  The  flower  is  poisonous.  A 
French  physician  in  Dongola  was  poisoned  with  it  in  coffee, 
with  which  the  dried  and  powdered  flowers  had  been  mixed. 
—Id. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Gould^  the  Ornithologist^ 
dated  June  30,  City  of  Adelaide^  South  Australia. — ^  I  wish 
it  were  in  my  power  to  give  you  a  faithfiil  picture  of  this 
famed  city  of  two  years  standing.  People  live  in  tents,  and 
customs  are  so  different  firom  what  they  have  been  used  to, 
that  I  really  wonder  how  they  reconcile  themselves  to  their 
new  mode  of  life.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  think  South 
Australia  may  be  considered  as  flourishing,  and  its  condition 
will  ultimately  be  prosperous. 

The  Zoology  here,  from  what  I  have  already  seen,  is  likely 
to  be  of  a  most  interesting  description,  totally  different  in  its 
nature  firom  that  of  Sydney,  but  probably  approaching  nearer 
in  its  character  to  the  productions  found  beyond  the  Liver- 
pool range,  or  what  is  more  properly  called  the  interior  of 
New  South  Wales." — J.  Gould. — Addressed  to  Mr.  Prince^ 
Broad  Streetj  Golden  Square. 
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Art.  I. — Notes  an  Irish  Natural  History,  more  especially  Ferns 
By  Edward  Newman,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

{OmUmted  from  page  651.) 

On  the  ruing  of  Castle  O^Donnel  I  found  a  number  of  the 
commoner  ferns,  and  among  them  a  few^  fronds  of  Scolopen- 
drium  vulgare.  On  the  banks  of  Lough  Derg,  Ostnunda 
regalia  again  made  its  appearance  in  abimdance.  It  was  late 
in  the  evening  when  I  reached  this  celebrated  lake,  and 
crossed  to  its  wonder-working  island,  on  which  hundreds  of 
invalids,  and  cripples,  and  sinners,  were  patiently  awaiting 
miraculous  cures  for  body  and  mind.  Tliis  little  island  is 
built  to  the  water^s  edge,  and  a  solitary  sycamore  is  the  only 
tree  it  nourishes.  I  passed  through  Pettigoe,  along  the  east 
side  of  Loch  Erne,  and  between  the  upper  and  lower  lough 
to  Inniskillin  and  Manorhamilton.  In  approaching  Sligo  the 
country  assumed  a  different  appearance  to  any  I  had  before 
seen ;  the  hills  had  rounded  summits  and  rocky  precipitous 
sides.  The  number  and  variety  of  ferns  here  greatly  increased; 
CystopieriB  fragUiB  was  most  abundant  and  polymorphous, 
as  it  ever  is  when  once  established  in  a  congenial  habitat — 
Scolapendrium  vulgare  hung  its  bright  green  streamers  from 
the  rocks,  and  filled  the  hedge-rows,  for  near  Sligo  there  are 
hedge-rows.  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum^  Ruta-muraria, 
and  TVichamanes  were  everywhere  abundant,  more  particu- 
larly on  the  stone  walls. 

At  Ballisodare  is  a  very  fine  rapid  of  the  Owenbeg.  This 
stream  is  of  respectable  width,  and  roars,  foams,  and  dashes 
along  over  a  slaty-looking  bottom  in  fine  style :  the  rapid  is, 
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properly  speaking,  a  succession  of  falk;  the  bed  of  the  ri^er 
seems  to  be  broken  into  a  series  of  unequal  steps,  ceasing  on- 
ly \dien  its  waters  mingle  with  those  of  the  Atlantic.  I  was 
told  that  great  numbers  of  salmon  annually  amuse  themselves 
by  leaping  at  these  falls,  and  that  some  surmount  them  all ; 
the  majority  however  find  the  labour  too  severe,  and  are  car- 
ried back  to  the  sea,  or  captured,  bruised  and  exhausted,  on 
the  shelves  of  rock.  From  Ballisodare  to  Ballina  the  road  is 
over  a  dreary  bog,  and  without  interest;  thence  to  Crossmo- 
Una  its  character  is  the  same,  but  here  I  left  the  usual  track, 
and,  rounding  the  base  of  the  huge  Slieve  Nepbin,  found  a 
way  to  Newport  Below  Nephin  is  a  finely-wooded  bog; 
there  appeared  to  be  nothing  Uke  cultivation,  and  the  wood 
seems  quite  a  natural  one.  Newport  is  a  miserable  place  ; 
the  traveller  will  find  no  rest  there.  It  is  the  only  town  I  had 
ever  entered  in  which  I  could  find  no  inn,  but  here  there  is 
none  at  all ;  some  twenty  or  thirty  filthy  spirit-shops,  but  no- 
thing like  an  inn. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  wind  blowing  against  which 
it  was  all  but  impossible  to  stand ;  it  blew  clouds  of  spray 
off  the  surface  of  the  river :  however  I  was  early  on  my  way^, 
skirting  Clew  Bay,  and  gazing  on  its  innumeraole  islands.— « 
I  would  fain  have  gathered  some  information  about  these 
beautifiil  spots  of  verdure ;  but  alas !  everything  here  is  to  be 
received  with  hesitation.  The  number  of  islands  is  variously- 
stated  by  almost  every  one  you  meet,  but  the  favourite  num- 
ber is  three  hundred  and  sixty-five— one  for  every  day  in 
the  year,  a  number  corresponding  precisely  with  the  lakes 
of  Glengariff.  Of  these  islands  one  hundred  and  seventy  are 
well  cultivated  and  inhabited.  Looking  over  this  wilderness 
of  isles,  Croagh  Patrick  fills  up  the  horizon,  its  summit  hid- 
den in  the  clouds.  On  the  banks  of  Clew  Bay  I  found  Erica 
Mediterranea  in  the  greatest  abundance ;  I  first  saw  it  close 
to  the  road,  after  passing  the  little  village  of  Molyrfaany, — a 
cluster  of  some  dozen  or  eighteen  cabins,  and  firom  this  spot 
as  you  enter  Coraan  Achill  it  is  scattered  in  profusion  orer 
hundreds  of  acres :  I  speak  of  the  heath  known  at  present 
by  our  botanists  as  Erica  Mediterranean  but  I  have  heard 
many  doubts  expressed  as  to  the  propriety  cf  this  name, 
and  from  what  I  could  gather  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  heath  will  turn  out  an  undescribed  cFpeeies.  In  walking 
among  this  heath  I  foimd  it,  on  the  average,  up  to  my  shoul- 
ders in  height,  some  rather  higher,  and  a  good  deal  much 
lower.  Below  the  heath  the  bog  was  thickly  sprinkled  with 
Pinguicula  Lusitanica. 

At  Achill  Sound  there  is  an  inn  lately  erected,  and  here  a 
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feiTy-boat  takes  you  across  to  the  islaad  of  Achill.  The  sea 
was  very  rough,  the  raft  had  broken  adrift  with  the  violence 
of  the  waves,  and  the  people  said  it  was  '^  too  severe  *'  to  at- 
tempt the  passage.  However,  there  appeared  nothing  worth 
waiting  for,  so,  after  talking  a  good  bit,  the  raft  was  obtained, 
but  directly  I  was  on  board  a  wave  gave  it  a  cant,  and  I  un- 
fortunately lost  my  centre  of  gravity,  fell  against  a  seat,  and 
in  an  instant  lay  sprawling  on  the  bottom,  having  scarified 
one  shin  in  performing  the  summerset.  I  mention  this,  as  a 
hint  to  future  pedestrians,  because  the  woimd  was  a  constant 
walking-companion  the  rest  of  my  journey,  and  a  considerable 
drawback  to  its  pleasure.  At  night  I  reached  ^^  the  Settle- 
ment,^ an  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  na- 
tives to  renounce  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  for 
those  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  island  of  Achill  is  more  like  a  foreign  land  than  any  I 
have  visited ;  the  natives  reside  in  huts,  which  a  good  deal 
resemble  those  of  the  Esquimaux  Indians ;  they  are  without 
ohiam^s  or  windows,  and  the  roof  seems  continuous  with 
the  walls :  the  intarior  is  generally  undivided,  and  is  tenanted 
by  men,  women,  children,  pigs  and  poultry,  and  often  goats 
and  c»wsto  These  little  cabins  or  huts  are  built  in  what  may 
be  called  loose  clusters,  varying  from  twenty  to  eighty  in  a 
clnater ;  these  clusters  or  villages  are  sixteen  in  number,  some 
of  ibem  are  summer  residences  only,  and  are  entirely  deserted 
in  the  winter; — others  winter  residences  only,  and  deserted 
in  the  summer.  The  island  of  Achill  is  very  mountainous : 
it  rises  principally  towards  the  west,  where  it  attams  a  great 
elevation,  and  then  falls  pe^endiculady  to  the  sea :  it  seems 
like  a  remote  comer  of  some  vast  continent,  which  has  sunk 
for  ever  beneath  the  waves :  its  soil,  like  that  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  is  bog,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  turf, 
and  this  is  covered  with  heath  and  sedge,  intermixed  here 
and  there  with  a  fine  velvety  turf.  The  inhabitants  possess 
a  good  number  of  cows,  sheep,  and  goats ;  the  latter  are  al- 
most invariably  whUe,  and  ramble  the  mountains  in  large 
flocks.  The  heaths  are  Calluna  aulgarisj  Erica  cifierea  and 
Tetralix^  of  all  which  I  found  beautlfiil  white  varieties.  Se^ 
<jlum  angUcum  occurs  in  great  abundance  on  the  rocks,  and 
AfUigcMiB  tenella  forms,  in  many  places,  a  pink  turf,  so  pro- 
fiisely  does  it  flower. 

In  birds  the  island  appears  to  be  poor ;  it  is  doubtless  vi- 
sited by  a  variety  of  sea  birds,  but  I  saw  nothing  but  gulls 
and  terns.  Eagles  ai»  very  abundant,  particularly  (perhaps 
exclusively)  Aquila  alHcilla :  and  of  hawks  I  saw  several 
species.     The  red-legged  crow  breeds  in  the  clifis;  and  I 
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found  a  colony  of  ^this  bird  in  a  look-out  station,  built  when 
our  government  was  afflicted  with  the  Napoleonphobia,  but 
now  a  mass  of  ruins  :  these  birds  did  not  seem  abundant. — 
Curlews  appeared  to  be  breeding  here ;  their  whistle  was  in- 
cessant, and  the  old  ones  would  constantljrise  before  me,  and 
counterfeit  inability  to  fly,  as  if  desirous  of  enticing  me  away 
from  their  nests  or  young. 

The  first  morning  after  my  arrival  in  Achill,  I  walked  over 
the  cliffs  at  Cim  to  Achill-head.  The  cliffs  at  Cim  are  said 
to  be  more  than  1000  feet  in  perpendicular  height ;  Achill- 
head,  the  extreme  western  point,  is  much  lower,  I  should  fan- 
cy less  than  500  feet:  but  turning  thence  northward,  I  reached 
the  summit  of  Slieve  Croaghan,  a  height  more  than  doable 
that  of  Cim,  and  sliced  down  perpendicularly  to  the  Atlantic. 
I  imagine  this  cliff  has  never  been  measured ;  it  was  variously 
stated  to  me  at  2000,  2300,  and  2600  feet :  I  am  not  compe- 
tent to  form  an  accurate  opinion  of  its  height,  but  as  I  lay 
quietly  looking  over  it,  I  could  not  hear  the  huge  waves  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  they  broke  in  foam  along  its  base.  This  might 
arise  in  part  from  the  roaring  sound  of  the  wind  among  the 
rocks  around  me,  or  even  from  the  wind  sweeping  away  the 
sound  of  the  waves  in  some  other  direction ;  but  iit  gave  an 
idea  of  vast  depth  that  I  never  before  realized.  From  this 
point  I  coasted  the  north  of  the  island,  and  found  near  the 
margin  of  the  cliff  abeautifrd  liUle  fresh- water  lake,  surround- 
ed by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  I  should  think  its  surface 
was  600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its  distance  from  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  scarcely  300.  I  doubt  whether  any  Englishman  but 
myself  has  ever  seen  this  lone  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water ; 
its  singularly  round  form,  the  depth  of  the  basin  in  which  it 
reposes,  the  precipitous  sides  of  that  basin,  its  height  above 
the  sea, — all  diese  are  characters  of  no  ordinary  interest  As  it 
was  not  yet  evening,  and  the  weather  very  fine,  I  ascended 
Slieve  Mor  on  my  way  to  the  Settlement,  an  operation  of  an 
hour  and  a  half,  m  order  to  see  the  sun  set  in  Che  ocean  from 
that  elevated  point.  It  was  a  glorious  sight,  but  when  he  was 
gone  night  came  on  almost  immediately,  and  I  had  to  find 
my  way  to  the  Settlement  after  nightfall,  in  a  country  to  which 
I  was  an  utter  stranger,  where  there  was  no  track,  and  no  tree, 
house,  or  any  other  object  to  mark  the  way. 

The  next  day  I  walked  along  the  top  of  the  cliff  south- 
ward ;  this  height  is  called  Menaan ;  it  is  the  favourite  resort 
of  eagles,  hawks,  guUs,  and  red-legged  crows.  Although 
magnificent  in  comparison  with  any  cliffs  I  have  seen  in  Eng- 
land,— and  although  the  natives  collecting  sea- wrack  on  the 
sands  below  were  visible  only  as  specks,  the  nature  of  which 
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I  could  not  have  determined  with  the  naked  eye; — yet  Me- 
naan  is  a  mere  plaything  compared  with  the  stupendous  Croag- 
han,  and  sinks  into  insignificance.  The  summit  of  this  cliff 
is  thickly  covered  with  plants,  and  I  doubt  not  would  amply 
reward  the  botanist  who  would  carefully  explore  it.  The 
plants,  dwarfish  though  they  be,  are  not  sufficiently  humble  to 
escape  the  power  of  the  Atlantic  breezes.  There  is  an  extent 
of  miles  covered  with  a  dense  net-work  of  vegetation,  every 
twig  of  which  leans  away  from  the  ocean ;  this  network  or  mat 
springs  beneath  the  feet  with  great  elasticity :  it  is  principally 
composed  of  Salix  herbaceuj  Salix  repensy  Arbutus  Uva-ursi^ 
Juniperus  nanuSj  CaUuna  vulffaris.  Erica  cinerea,  and  a  va- 
riety of  Carices.  Descending  from  these  heights  I  visited  a 
farm  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains ;  it  is  the  only  one  of  any 
extent  in  the  island,  and  is  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Long.  I  no- 
tice this  farm  as  bearing  on  the  extreme  productiveness  of 
the  soil  of  Achill ;  it  had  abundant  crops  of  oats  and  pota- 
toes, the  former  so  heavy  that  the  only  fear  respecting  them 
was  that  they  would  be  laid  by  the  high  winds.  The  soil 
will  produce  oats  and  wheat,  year  after  year,  without  manure, 
but  wheat  is  not  a  desirable  crop  on  account  of  the  want  of  a 
good  market.  Mr.  Long's  garden  contained  cabbages,  sa- 
voys, sea-cale,  broad  beans,  peas,  early  potatoes,  carrots,  pars- 
nips, lettuces,  onions  and  turnips,  all  of  them  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  in  a  state  of  vigour  and  luxuriance  that  would  not 
be  despised  by  the  London  market-gardeners.  The  farm  con- 
sists of  600  acres.  From  this  farm  to  the  village  of  Dukinelly 
the  land  is  well  cultivated,  although  divided  into  infinitely 
small  patches.  The  entire  island  is  the  nominal  property  of 
the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  but  let  for  ever  to  Sir  Richard  O'Don- 
nel,  who,  when  the  land  is  reclaimed  and  producing  crops, 
obtains  the  enormous  rent  of  one  shilling  per  Irish  acre  fix>m 
his  tenantry. 

The  natives  of  Achill  are  charged  with  being  thieves  and 
murderers ;  and  if  I  were  to  place  full  reliance  on  all  I  heard 
at  the  Settlement,  they  would  appear  to  be  so.  Mr.  Long, 
however,  with  everything  constantly  exposed, — walls  and 
hedges  being  here  unknown,  and  living  amongst  a  population 
from  whom  he  has  no  power  at  all  to  defend  himself,  has  ne- 
ver lost  even  a  potato.  I  allude  not  to  this  subject  politically  ; 
but  bearing  in  mind  solely  the  natural  history  of  the  island  and 
its  capability  of  improvement,  I  pronounce  without  hesita- 
tion, that  if  goodness  of  soil,  lowness  of  rent,  cheapness  of 
labour  and  safety  of  property  be  recommendations, — then 
that  no  spot  I  have  ever  seen  is  more  likely  to  reward  the 
emigrant  than  the  island  of  Achill.     Would  that  some  unpo- 
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litical  and  unseciarian  philanthropists, — men  who  took  a  hu- 
man view  of  the  haman  wants  and  human  failings  of  these 
poor  islanders, — would  settle  among  them,  and  place  in  their 
hands  the  plough  and  the  spade,  teach  the  children  to  read 
and  write,  the  boys  to  make  shoes  and  coats,  to  fish,  and  to 
dig,  and  rake,  and  sow,  and  reap,  and  build  houses,  and  the 
girls  to  knit,  and  spin,  and  ms^e  gowns, —  use  them  like 
brothers,  sisters,  and  children, — then  might  this  island  be* 
come  a  centre  of  happiness  and  prosperity. 

At  Mr.  Long^s,  on  the  banks  thrown  up  to  divide  Die  fields, 
and  in  land  not  yet  fully  reclaimed,  I  obsenred  Osmanda  re- 
galis  in  most  luxuriant  bushes ;  he  complained  of  it  as  a  weed 
that  gave  much  trouble.  Affpidium  dilaiatum  was  equally 
common :  in  the  former  part  of  my  paper,  at  page  55 1 , 1  spoke 
of  the  Irish  concave  variety  as  being  the  Asp.  dumetorum  of 
Mackay,  supposing  that  the  Asp.  dumetorum  of  Smith  was  dif- 
ferent. I  have  since  learned  from  Mr.  Moore,  of  Dublin,  that 
he  has  seen  the  very  plants  on  which  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  founded 
his  species ;  they  are  still  growing  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Liverpool,  and  are  decidedly  of  that  variety  called  dumeforufn 
by  Mackay,  concavum  by  Babington,  and  recurvum  by  Bree, 
in  *  Mag.  Nat.  Hist*  vol.  iv.  p.  162,  fig.  32, — the  figure  is 
a  very  good  one.  I  saw  the  specimens  myself  when  at  Liver- 
pool towards  the  end  of  August  last,  but  not  meeting  with 
Mr.  Sheppard  the  curator,  I  was  not  aware  they  were  those  to 
which  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  alludes.  I  am  anxious  to  correct  my 
error  on  this  subject,  as  the  observation  implied  an  inaccu- 
racy on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mackay.  Mr.  Babington's  plant  (the 
identical  specimen  is  before  me)  is  elongated,  and  rendered 
more  vigorous  by  having  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  a  waterfell. 

Coasting  the  island  as  nearly  as  I  could  accomplish  it  from 
Dukinelly,  I  at  length  reached  Achill  Sound,  and  then  cross- 
ed to  the  inn  on  the  other  side.  Near  this  place  I  obser\'ed 
a  great  quantity  of  heath ;  some  of  the  Erica  cinerea  being 
beautifully  white.  I  also  gathered  what  at  the  time  appeared 
to  me  an  unusual  variety  of  Erica  TetraliXj  the  leaves  being 
shorter,  broader,  and  very  white  beneath ;  I  afterwards  learned 
that  this  is  the  Erica  Mackaiana.  I  am  too  shallow  a  bo- 
tanist to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  its  being  specifically  distinct, 
particularly  as  it  is  stamped  with  the  weighty  authority  of  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker. 

Returning  over  Coraan  Achill  to  Newport,  I  bent  my  course 
southward  to  Westport,  and  thence  to  the  little  place  called 
Leenane,  at  the  head  of  the  Killery.  The  scenery  here  is  wild 
and  picturesque;  the  rocks  are  covered  with  Saa^ifraga  urn- 
brofuiy  I  use  the  name  in  ignorance,  not  knowing  the  genera 
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and  species  into  which  that  plant  has  been  divided :  I  had 
better  say  "  London  Pride,"  for  we  cockneys,  who  cultivate 
the  plant  in  our  sooty  gardens,  generally  combine  the  species 
under  this  one  familiar  term.  It  is  very  delightful  to  see  this 
plant  in  its  native  wilds,  adorning  the  rugged  rocks  with  its 
elegant  panicle  of  flowers ;  in  such  situations  it  seems  to  pos- 
sess an  interest  which  we  never  attach  to  it  in  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation. 

Immediately  on  starting  from  the  little  inn  at  Leenane,  or 
"Jack  Joyce's  "  as  it  is  usually  termed,  I  found  the  first  spe- 
cimen I  had  seen  of  the  Irish  heath, —  Menziesia  polifolia : 
up  to  that  moment  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  plant,  and 
its  appearance  was  as  pleasing  as  it  was  unexpected.  The 
scenery  here  is  fine ;  the  Killery,  a  little  creek  or  aim  of  the 
sea,  runs  up  to  Leenane  between  two  picturesque  chains  of 
hills,  and  travellers  usually  hire  a  boat  and  disport  themselves 
on  the  water,  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  these  hills. 
An  excellent  road  has  lately  been  made  fi'om  Leenane  to  Clif- 
den,  but  the  day  being  very  fine,  I  prolonged  the  journey  by 
turning  off  to  the  left,  among  the  bills,  and  was  repaid  by 
some  very  pretty  scenery.  Behind  me,  or  rather,  to  my  lefl, 
rose  that  singular  group  of  hills  called  the  Twelve  Pins,  and 
before  me,  through  occasional  openings,  I  frequently  saw  the 
sea.  There  is  but  little  cultivation  in  these  parts  ;  the  bog 
appears  rich,  and  capable  of  producing  good  crops ;  the 
heaths  are  luxuriant  beyond  anything  I  had  ever  seen ;  the 
day  was  very  warm  and  the  walking  good,  the  bog  being 
firm  and  elastic,  and  in  the  best  possible  state  for  progression. 
It  was  evening  when  I  reached  the  little  inn  at  Clifden. 

The  next  morning  I  arrived  at  Roundstone,  a  place  with 
which  a  naturalist  must  be  pleased.  On  approaching  it,  an 
enormous  seal  {Halichtertis  Gryphus)^  apparently  8  or  9  feet 
long,  and  of  a  light  or  whitish  colour,  with  a  black  face,  and 
another,  much  less  and  nearly  black,  were  basking  in  the  sim- 
shine  on  a  rock  in  the  bay.  These  seals  are  most  abundant 
all  round  the  coast  of  Cunnemara,  from  Galway  to  the  Kil- 
lery ;  indeed  I  imagine  on  nearly  every  part  of  the  coast  of 
Ireland :  they  are  strong,  resolute,  and  ferocious  animals,  and 
totally  different  from  the  Phoca  vitulina^  which  is,  in  these 
respects,  the  very  reverse.  Halick(Bru8  Gryphus  grows  oc- 
casionally to  an  enormous  size,  sometimes  attaining  even  the 
length  of  12  feet;  and  Mr.  Ball  of  Dublin  told  me  of  one  |ie 
had  killed  at  Howth  harbour,  which  he  believed  to  weigh  five 
hundred  pounds.  Phoca  vitulina  occurs  not  unfrequently  on 
the  north  coast  of  Ireland  and  among  the  Scotch  islands,  but 
it  appears  to  be  nearly  expelled  from  the  southern  half  of  Ire- 
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land  by  the  more  powerful  and  savage  species  above  referred 
to,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  old  English  black  rat  has 
yielded  to  the  more  powerful  animal  from  Asia,  known  as  the 
brown  or  Norway  rat 

I  ascended  Urrisbegy  a  rugged  little  hill  at  the  back  of  the 
town,  and  was  very  much  delighted  with  the  singular  view 
from  its  summit :  the  sinuosity  of  the  ocean-coast,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  islands  in  the  sea,  and  of  lakes  on  the  land,  is 
very  remarkable.  All  over  this  district  Menziesia  grows  in 
the  utmost  proftision,  and  at  the  base  of  Urrisbeg  occurs  Eri^ 
ca  Mediterranean  though  not  abundantly,  and  here  it  was  first 
discovered  by  Mr.  Mackay.  This  plant  has  since  been  re- 
corded as  occurring  in  Erris,  and  on  the  side  of  the  Mullrea 
mountain,  near  the  Killery ;  but  I  believe  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  first  recording  its  most  abundant  habitat — Coraan  Achill. 
At  the  foot  of  Urrisbeg,  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Bulard,  Mr. 
Babington  found  Adianium  CapilluS' Veneris,  When  at 
Roundstone,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  exact  locality,  and 
searched  for  this  rare  plant  in  vain,  having  no  more  precise 
habitat  than  **  near  Roundstone.'^  But  though  unsuccessful 
in  this  instance,  I  was  delighted  with  the  variety  of  fema 
which  I  here  found  among  the  boulders  by  the  sea.  Aspidi- 
um  aculeatum  and  dilatatumj  NephrodiumJUix-maSy  Athy- 
riumjilix'fceminay  Blechnum  borealey  AspUnium  marinutny 
Aspl.  Adiantum-nigrumy  AspL  Trichamanesy  AspL  Ruta-mu^ 
rariay  Pteria  aquilinay  and  Osmunda  regali$j  are  crowded 
together  in  profusion  and  endless  variety.  In  the  evening  I 
dined  with  some  great  men's  great  men,  or  rent-collectors  for 
land-proprietors,  and  from  them  I  learned  much  as  to  the  fish- 
ing &c.  in  this  district.  The  salmon-fisheries  are  perhaps  the 
best  in  the  world  :  about  four  miles  from  Roundstone  is  one 
taken  by  a  Scotchman,  in  which,  the  day  I  was  there,  two 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  salmon  were  taken.  The  contract- 
or, I  was  told,  had  taken  the  fishery  at  2d.  per  fish.  The 
fishery  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Martin  of  Ballinahinch. 

On  our  breakfast-table  next  morning  were  herrings,  two 
kinds  of  trout,  and  salmon,  all  three  in  the  perfection  of  fresh- 
ness ;  indeed  the  fish  of  the  west  of  Ireland  is  beyond  all 
comparison  the  finest  in  flavour  that  I  ever  ate ;  it  is  fresh^ 
and  in  all  probability  had  been  swimming  at  large  within  an 
hour  of  its  being  placed  on  the  table.  The  white  trout  of  the 
west  of  Ireland  is  a  fish  with  which  I  was  before  imacquaint- 
ed ;  as  a  species  it  is  perfectly  distinct  fix)m  the  salmon  or  trout 
Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his  *  History  of  British  Fishes,'  vol.  ii.  p.  37/ 
says  that  the  Salmo  trutta  of  Linnaeus,  the  sea  trout  of  Flem- 
ing, and  his  salmon  trout,  is  the  white  trout  of  Ireland ;  but 
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there  is  not  a  close  correspoBdence  between  the  two.  In  con^ 
tradistinction  to  the  common  trout,  the  &tA  of  the  white  trout 
is  of  richer  flavour,  and  of  a  deeper  orange  colour ;  its  skin  is 
much  thicker  and  more  oily,  its  colour  bright  silvery,  with 
the  exception  of  the  back,  which  is  darker ;  it  ^s  destitute  of 
orange  spots.  It  is  taken  abundantly  in  salt  water,  and  very 
seldom  in  fresh. 

After  breakfast  I  resumed  my  knapsack  and  turned  my  back 
on  Roundstone,  amidst  pelting  rain.  I  saw  two  eagles  soar- 
ing in  circles  fiur  above  the  summit  of  Urrisbeg,  and  others 
sailing  majestically  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  Twelve  Pins. 
I  stopped  awhile  at  the  salmon-fisheiy :  to  this  spot  the  ang- 
lers of  England — the  real  knowing  ones — find  their  way, 
and,  enveloped  in  Mackintoshes,  stand  for  hours  at  the  pools, 
whipping  them  with  a  fly.  I  saw  an  extremely  fashionable- 
looking  man  at  thislocale ;  he  was  accompanied  by  a  Mr.  Larry, 
a  very  knowing  native,  who  killed  the  fish  of  which  he — the 
Englishman — was  to  be  supposed  the  executioner.  The 
salmon  were  pounded  in,  like  sheep  in  a  fold,  and  patiently 
awaited  the  evening^s  hawl ;  the  Englishman  tlu^w  his  fly  with 
untiring  diligence,  and  drew  it  spiiming  over  the  water ;  the 
huge  salmon  leaped  around  it  almost  every  second,  and  I  saw 
Larry  hawl  to  shore  a  fish  of  at  least  eight  pounds  weight ; 
this  will  doubtless  cut  a  conspicuous  figure  m  my  unknown 
countryman^s  journal :  it  was  on  the  17th  of  July,  1839. 

Balfinahinch,  like  most  of  the  towns  laid  down  in  the  maps 
of  Cunnemar^  is  a  single  house,  the  residence  of  the  Martin 
of  Galway  for  the  time  being,  a  man  possessing  land  suffi- 
cient for  a  German  principality.  It  is  a  pleasant  spot,  sur- 
rounded by  the  wildest  scenery  that  can  be  imagined,  and  the 
bog  half  covered  with  the  beautiful  Menziesia, 

(To  he  continued.) 


Art.  II. — On  the  J^atural  History  of  the  German  Marmot  (Ham- 
ster).   By  W.  Weissemborn,  Ph.  D. 

(Contimbed  from  pa^  536.), 

Hybernation. — About  the  beginning  or  middle  of  October 
the  hamsters  shut  their  burrows,  first  the  creeping-holes  and 
then  the  plunging-holes.  With  occasional  interruptions, 
they  fill  the  whole  length  of  the  passages,  with  earth  formed 
into  little  rounded  lumps  of  the  size  of  a  pea  or  French  bean, 
which,  though  they  be  rammed  together  very  firmly,  and  ef- 
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fectually  keep  out  the  cold,  yet  admit  of  a  partial  circulation 
of  air.  The  nest  is  of  the  average  size  of  an  ox-bladder,  and 
filled  with  the  softest  straw.  It  communicates  with  the  store- 
chambers,  as  before  stated ;  and  the  animal  continues  awake 
for  about  two  months,  during  which  it  consumes  about  two 
thirds  of  its  stores  and  becomes  very  fat,  till  the  winter  fairly 
sets  in,  when  it  becomes  torpid.  After  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary one  generally  finds  the  first  hamsters  that  are  awake;' 
but  unless  the  sun  shine  very  warm,  they  do  not  open  their 
holes,  but  occupy  themselves  with  digging  new  canals,  &c., 
as  it  would  seem  merely  for  the  sake  of  exercise.  At  this 
season  one  finds  but  two  or  three  handfuls  of  com  left.  About 
the  middle  of  March  they  usually  begin  to  open  their  bur- 
rows, commencing  with  ^e  plunging-hole,  which  they  throw 
open  very  widely,  so  that  it  resembles  the  burrow  of  a  rabbit. 
They  abandon  their  winter-burrows  soon  after,  and  dig  new 
ones ;  they  take  rambles  and  collect  young  weeds,  as  well  as 
the  fresh-sown  summer  com,  whereby  they  become  very  inju- 
rious. The  male  awakes  from  his  winter  sleep  sooner  than 
the  female ;  and  herein  we  may  observe  a  very  interesting  pro- 
vision of  nature.  The  female,  on  account  of  the  care  neces- 
sary to  be  bestowed  on  her  progeny,  not  having  time  to  collect 
so  large  a  store  as  the  male,  digs  her  winter-burrow  much 
deeper,  whereby  she  the  sooner  becomes  torpid,  and  awakes 
later  than  the  male ;  and  but  for  this  many  would  die  of  hun- 
ger. All  the  hamsters  which  have  been  dug  out  in  winter 
were  males,  the  females  lying  so  deep  that  the  traces  of  their 
burrow  have  been  lost  before  getting  at  them.  They  seldom 
open  their  holes  before  the  beginning  of  April. 

When  a  torpid  hamster  is  dug  out,  it  is  found  lying  on  one 
side,  rolled  up  in  a  lump  ;  the  head  being  imder  the  belly, 
which  is  embraced  by  die  fore-paws,  the  hind-paws  being 
joined  above  the  snout.  The  animal  is  perfectly  cle-an,  and 
the  hairs,  especially  the  whiskers,  beautifully  arranged.  The 
hairs  are  stiff,  and  their  becoming  pliant  marks  the  first  stage 
of  the  animal's  awaking.  The  eyes  are  closed ;  and  if  open- 
ed by  artificial  means,  they  shut  again  spontaneously.  The 
animal  does  not  breathe.  When  opened  in  this  torpid  state, 
it  does  not  show  any  symptom  of  feeling  pain,  although  the 

*  As  an  exception,  I  have  a  few  times  seen  hamsters,  even  at  an  earlier 
season,  basking  before  the  creeping-hole  of  their  burrows,  in  the  stmshine  of 
a  bright  vnnter  day.  The  crei^ng-hole  was  thrown  wide  open  on  such  oc- 
casions ;  the  animals  retreated  on  my  approach ;  and  had  they  not,  in  every 
instance  of  that  sort,  peeped  out  again  in  defiance,  with  their  well-lcnown 
squcakin?,  I  could  not  positively  state  that  I  had  seen  hamsters  behaving 
thus  in  tJie  middle  of  winter. 
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respiration  returns  at  long  internals ;  the  heart  contracts  only 
fourteen  or  fifteen  times  in  a  minute  ;  whereas,  in  the  animsil 
when  awake,  it  does  so  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  times. 
The  blood  is  far  more  bright  and  fluid  than  in  summer,  and 
its  surface  is  covered  with  oily  spots.  The  intestines  are  mo^ 
tionless,  and  neither  alcohol  nor  sulphuric  acid  are  able  to 
make  them  contract :  they  are  partly  filled  with  chyme  and 
excrements.  The  fat  is  rather  solid,  and  the  bladder  partly 
filled  with  urine.  A  torpid  hamster  may  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  for  miles  firom  the  fields  without  awaking.  If  brought 
into  a  moderately  warm  room,  it  gradually  awakes :  the  feet 
by  degrees  assume  a  more  natural  position ;  the  breathing 
begins  with  deep  and  rare  inspirations ;  the  animal  is  then 
sensible  to  stimidi  of  various  kinds ;  it  stretches  itself,  utters 
a  disagreeable  rattling  sound,  and  at  last  opens  its  eyes.  It 
then  totters  about  as  if  intoxicated,  and  frequently  falls  on 
one  side  in  trying  to  attain  a  sitting  posture.  When  this  point 
has  been  gained  it  remains  quiet  for  a  while,  then  walks  about 
and  direcUy  begins  to  eat  if  food  be  thrown  before  it.  The 
time  in  which  diey  become  perfectly  awake  in  a  moderately 
warm  room,  is  two  hours  in  very  cold  weather,  when  their 
sleep  is  proportionately  sound,  but  much  less  in  warm  weather, 
llie  principal  external  cause  of  the  torpidity  of  the  ham- 
ster is  the  lowness  of  the  temperature  of  the  meaium  in  which 
it  happens  to  be.  Underground  a  temperature  of  +  6®  or  7® 
Reaum.  is  competent  to  effect  it ;  when  kept  in  a  box  above 
ground^  the  animal  will  fall  asleep  at  a  temperature  of  +5^ 
K.,  but  awake  from  time  to  time.  In  heated  rooms  the  state 
of  torpidity  never  takes  place ;  but  although  the  hamster  will 
thus  sometimes  live  through  the  winter,  it  is  drowsy,  ill,  and 
often  dies.  It  is  evident  that  the  closing  of  the  burrows,  by 
which  the  external  agents  are  in  a  great  measure  excluded, 
must  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  torpid  state  much 
earlier  than  it  would  otherwise  take  place.  Then,  I  suspect, 
the  influence  of  the  earth  itself  has  a  similar  tendency  ;  this 
opinion  I  may  support  by  the  following  observation.  In  my 
youth,  in  company  with  a  few  more  boys,  I  once  gave  chase 
to  a  pair  of  dormice  [Myoxus  nitela).  We  secured  one,  the 
other  entered  a  hole  in  the  slope  of  a  sandy  hill.  I  went  home 
to  fetch  the  necessary  instruments  and  returned  in  about  half 
an  hour,  and  after  digging  only  a  length  of  a  few  feet,  I  found 
the  dormouse  fast  asleep,  though  the  burrow  continued  much 
farther.  Thinking  I  had  killed  the  animal  with  the  pickaxe, 
I  took  it  carefully  in  my  hand,  when,  after  having  handled  it 
a  short  time,  it  made  its  escape  so  rapidly  that  only  the  skin 
of  its  tail  remained  between  my  fingers.     I  succeeded  how- 
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ever  ia  catching  it  agaisi  and  found  that  it  had  sustained  no 
other  injury. 

As  to  the  physiological  points  which  appear  to  be  most 
closely  related  to  the  hybernation,  they  are,  Ist,  the  great  de- 
velopment of  the  venous  in  proportion  to  the  arterial  system; 
2ndly,  the  peculiar  composition  of  the  blood,  which  never  per- 
fectly coagulates,  the  more  solid  parts  retaining  a  certain  de- 
gree of  fluidity,  and  the  more  watery  portion  not  becoming 
transparent  and  nearly  colourless,  as  in  most  other  animals, 
but  constituting  a  crimson-coloured  fluid ;  when  the  hamster 
is  torpid,  these  qualities  of  the  blood  exist  to  a  greater  degree 
than  in  summer :  and  lastly,  the  condition  of  the  fat,  which, 
as  in  other  winter-sleepers,  for  instance,  the  badger,  hedge- 
hog, dormouse,  bat  &c.  is  oily,  and  chiefly  composed  of  elaine. ' 

Injury  and  Use. — ^As  the  hamsters  consume  a  great  quan- 
tity of  valuable  green  fodder  as  well  as  com,  from  the  time  it 
begins  to  ripen,  during  spring,  summer,  and  autumn, — and  as 
an  old  one  sometimes  lays  up  a  winter  store  of  1  cwt.  of 
horse-beans,  or  66  lbs.  of  com,  &c.,  which  is  lost  to  the  pro- 
prietor or  farmer,  it  may  be  imagined  what  a  calamity  this 
animal  must  be  to  the  agricultural  population,  where  the  soil 
is  favorable  to  its  excessive  multiplication,  and  where  no  ex- 
traordinary means  are  resorted  to,  in  order  to  check  its  pro- 
pagation. It  is  true  that  nature  herself  puts  a  stop  to  the 
hamsters'  multiplying  to  an  indefinite  extent,  by  epizootics, 
or  other  causes,  which  cannot  be  precisely  determined  ;*  but 
she  does  so  much  later  than  the  interest  of  man  requires. — 
The  parishes  which  are  much  infested  with  this  nuisance^ 
have  therefore,  from  an  early  period,  paid  premiums  out  of 
their  public  money  for  dead  hamsters  which  were  brought  to 
the  proper  office.  Latterly  this  has  been  done  in  several  do- 
minions of  Germany  with  more  regularity,  and  more  systemat- 
ically than  before ;  and  as  I  think  it  will  interest  the  readers 
of  this  journal,  I  shall  communicate  here  an  extract  from  the 
official  records  kept  at  the  mansion-house  of  Gotha,  and  com- 
prehending a  penod  of  twenty-one  years.  It  commences  in 
1817,  when  a  general  crusade  was  undertaken,  which  had  the 

>  Haller's  opinion,  that  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  loses  its  sensihilitf 
latest,  among  all  the  organs,  is  confirmed  in  a  striking  manner  in  the  in. 
stance  of  the  hamster.  If,  in  a  living  hamster,  the  heart  be  exposed  by 
laying  open  the  chest,  it  will  continue  to  beat  for  about  seven  minutes,  then 
become  motionless  for  a  short  time,  whereupon  the  right  auricle  begins  to 
beat  alone,  the  pulsations  being  at  first  about  1 10  in  a  minute,  continuing 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  even  two  hours,  and  becoming  g^radually  slower, 
till  at  last  only  two  are  observed  within  a  minute. 

'  Migrations  of  this  animal  have  never  been  observed,  as  far  as  I  know ; 
but  in  some  years  it  is  scarce,  widiout  the  cause  being  known. 
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effect  of  greatly  reducing  the  number  of  hamsters ;  and  since 
that  period  the  magistracy  have  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
multiplication  of  the  animal  from  becoming  a  public  calamity. 

Knmbtf  of  Hamsters  delWered       Sums  paid  in  Premiums. 
Yean.  at  the  mansion-hoose  of  Qothm.  Doll.    Gros.    Pfen. 

1817  ...^ 111,817  2;237  19   7 

1818  13,054  197  21   1 

1819  22,370  286  14   7 

1820  7,331  103  14   6 

1821  8,689  122  20   8 

1822  19,087  273  14   6 

1823  6,429  88  23   1 

1824  12,084  181     23     10 

1826  14,248  ....r 206     15      0 

1826  7,002  148      7     10 

1827  14,736  320     19       8 

1828  6,133  125     13      7 

1829  6,686  112     11      3 

1830  10,049  234       0       1 

1831  18,963  397      7      9 

1832  8;288  186      9      8 

1833  886  20     19      7 

1834  2,692  49     16       9 

1836  2,282  39      4      3 

1836  1,101   21       3       6 

1837  1,923  43      0      0 


Total, 286,839  6,396     19      9' 

During  this  whole  period  old  females  were  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  1  groschen  (1  j>d.)  each,  old  males  at  6,  4,  or  3  pfennige 
in  different  years,  and  young  ones  at  1  pfennig^  throughout. 

If  we  look  back  to  more  remote  times,  we  find  that  in  the 
years  1699,  1710,  1751,  and  1761,  orders  were  issued  by  the 
government  of  Gotha  to  destroy  the  hamsters.  They  must 
have  been  very  numerous  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  in  1721,  54,429  (19,145  old  and  35,284  young) 
hamsters  were  paid  for  at  the  mansion-house  of  Gotha,  as 
well  as  25,707  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  After  the  mid- 
dle of  the  same  century  their  numbers  had  decreased,  as  the 
registers  kept  at  the  mansion-house  of  Gotha  record  27,574 
(6629  old  and  20,945  young)  from  Michaelmas  1768  to  Mi- 
chaelmas 1769,  and  22,812  (7244  old  and  15,568  young), 
during  the  twelve  months  beginning  with  Michaelmas  1771. 

It  ought  to  be  understood  that  the  whole  of  the  fields  be- 

1  From  this  table  it  appears  that  very  wet  years  are  as  favourable  to  the 
increase  of  the  hamster  as  dry  and  hot  ones.  For  1817  was  a  very  wet  year 
as  well  as  its  predecessor,  ana  yet  in  the  five  years  of  1822, 1826, 1827, 1830 
and  1831,  the  hamsters  contiiTcd  to  become  comparativelv  very  numerous. 

>  There  are  12  pfennige  to  a  groschen.  One  fourth  of  the  premiums  was 
paid  out  of  the  public  funds,  and  three  fourths  by  the  proprietors  or  farmers. 
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longing  to  the  town  of  Ootlia  compose  an  aroa  of  less  than 
7000  English  acres. 

Although  the  injuiy  done  by  the  hamstera  greatly  overba^aa* 
ces  their  usefulness,  yet  the  latter  is  by  no  means  trifling. 
They  firstly  destroy  a  great  many  field-mice,  lanr»,  insei^ 
and  other  vermin ;  then  their  fur  is  esteemed  for  lining  coats, 
night-gowns,  &,c.,  as  being  light  and  durable.    A  good  one 
is  paid  at  the  rate  of  Ij^    Lastly,  their  flesh  is  a  veiy  good 
and  wholesome  dish,  and  but  for  the  stupid  pr^udice  which 
prevails  against  it,  the  more  easy  classes  of  society  mig^t 
relish  it  as  much  as  the  ancient  Romans  did  that  of  mazmots 
and  dormice.'     However, •it  is  thrown  away  to  rot,  and 
thought  fit  food  only  for  gipsies  or  the  poorest  people,  who 
do  consume  it  in  some  neighbourhoods.    The  gardeners  of 
Erfurt  do,  and  the  poor  people  in  Silesia  are  said  to  eat  a 
great  many  hamsters.     HUnerwolf  (see  Ephem.  Nat   Cur. 
Dec.  II.  Ao.  viii.  obs.  Id^ag.  59)  says  that  a  poor  old  la- 
bourer at  Amstadt  in  Thuringia,  who  had  for  some  time 
wholly  subsisted  on  hamster-corn  and  hamster-meat,  died  of 
a  sort  of  leprosy.    This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  bad 
consequences  have  been  ascribed  to  that  description  of  food, 
and  the  conclusion  is  evidently  fallacious,  as  the  man  in 
question  was  probably  affected  with  scabies  senilis. 

Besides,  the  stores  which  the  hamsters  collect  in  their 
burrows  are  partially  reclaimed  by  such  people  as  possess  or 
farm  no  land.  Where  hamsters  abound,  toey  effect  a  sort 
of  equitable  arrangement  between  the  proprietors  or  fanaecs 
and  the  cottagers.  The  hamster  insists  on  his  natural  ri^hi 
to  steal  the  com,  and  the  cottager  avails  himself  of  the  posi« 
tive  law  to  sacrifice  the  thief  and  possess  himsdf  of  the  stolen 
property.  At  Gotha  the  hamster-diggers  have  to  take  out  a 
license.  They  are  mostly  labourers  or  soldiers,  and  if  skilled 
in  this  branch  of  their  profession  they  gain  a  good  livelihood. 
From  March  till  St  John*s  day,  when  the  far  of  the  hftm«4p^r 
is  finest,  they  di^  after  the  animal  merely  (or  the  sake  of  the 
fur  and  the  premium,  which  they  get  on  producing  the  skins 
at  the  mansion-house,  where  the  tails  are  cut  off  and  burnt. 
The  hamster-diggers  have  the  right  to  dig  e\ea  in  the  fields 
sown  with  white  crops  till  St  John^s  dav,  but  they  must  fill 
the  excavation  again  with  the  earth,  which  they  need  not  do 
in  the  stubble  fields.  Then  there  is  a  pause  till  the  winter- 
corn  is  cut,  when  they  dig  both  for  the  animal  and  the  store 

1  For  the  table,  the  hamster  should  be  obtained  about  the  time  that  the 
animal  first  becomes  torpid  (about  the  beginning  of  November),  when  i|  is 
in  high  condition,  and  may  be  killed  without  exciting  its  passion. 
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in  the  burrows,  which  however  is  very  small  at  that  season, 
and  never  exceeds  8  lbs.  Bui  after  the  summer-corn  has 
been  reaped,  and  throughout  the  autumn,  the  trouble  of  the 
hamster  diggers  is  much  better  repaid,  as  they  often  find 
501bs.  or  more  of  com  in  one  burrow.  The  wheat  and  rye 
are  cleaned  and  washed  by  them,  and  after  having  become 
dry  they  are  as  good  for  household  purposes  as  any  other. 
Barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  french-beans,  ac,  obtained  in  this 
manner  are  commonly  sold  at  half  the  price  of  what  they 
cost  in  the  market,  and  used  for  feeding  pigs  or  poultry,  with- 
out the  same  careful  preparation  to  which  wheat  and  rye  are 
subjected.  At  the  season  when  the  hamsters  are  persecuted 
only  for  obtaining  the  skins,  a  skilful  hamster-digger  may 
catch  (and  has  often  caught)  as  many  as  120,  both  young 
and  old,  on  the  same  day ;  and  in  autumn,  when  two  com- 
rades commonly  work  together,  a  pair  of  hamster-diggers 
have  sometimes  obtained  4001bs.  of  com,  &c.,  within  the 
same  time. 

Method*  of  catching  and  destroying  the  hamster. — ^The 
most  usual  way  in  which  the  animal  is  caught,  is  by  digging 
it  out  of  its  burrow.  For  this  operation  a  spade  is  used,  and 
a  peculiar  kind  of  instrument  consisting  of  an  iron  rod  about 
a  foot  and  half  long,  and  having  a  sharp  hook  on  one  end, 
and  a  little  shovel  or  scraper  on  the  other.  The  hook  is  used 
to  pull  the  animal  out  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  course  of  the  operation  of  digging,  which  begins  from 
the  creeping-hole ;  the  scraper  serves  to  keep  the  canal  clear 
and  to  loosen  the  contents  of  the  store-chambers.  Besides, 
the  people  have  sacks,  into  which  to  put  the  hamsters,  com, 
&c.  Tliey  see  the  burrows  at  a  considerable  distance  by  the 
heap  of  earth.  When  this  is  small,  and  the  holes  are  narrow 
and  little  distant  firom  each  other,  they  know  that  the  inha- 
bitant is  young,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  com,  and  that  they 
will  get  only  1  pfennig  for  the  trouble  of  digging  out  such  a 
burrow,  as  the  skin  is  of  no  value.  Therefore  they  leave 
such  a  hamster  alone,  that  he  may  grow  old  and  profitable. 
But  if  the  burrow  have  many  plunging-holes,  which  are 
smooth  and  not  mouldy,  they  know  that  it  is  inhabited  by  a 
female  with  her  young.  It  is  then  worth  while  to  dig  after  a 
litter  of  from  five  to  eighteen  young  ones,  which  are  got  at 
with  but  little  trouble.  Formerly,  when  only  8  pfen.  were 
paid  for  the  old  one  at  the  mansion-house,  she  was  allowed 
to  escape,  in  order  that  she  might  bring  more  grist  to  the  mill 
by  produemg  a  ite^h  litter,  and  she  is  sure  to  make  the  best 
of  her  way  by  digging  onward  in  an  horizontal  direction ;  but 
now,  as  her  price  is  1  gro.  there  is  inducement  enough  to  dig 
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after  her,  and  quarter  is  no  longer  granted  her.  If  the  heap 
before  the  creeping-hole  be  very  large,  and  mixed  with  much 
chaff  and  pieces  of  straw,-*-and  if  a  well-trodden  pliingincf- 
hole  exist  at  the  distance  of  six  feet  or  more, — ^the  burrow 
belongs  to  an  old  male ;  and  the  hamster-digger  exults  in  the 
prospect  of  a  good  prize.  If  the  season  be  not  far  advanced^ 
the  people  possess  ttiemselves  only  of  the  stores,  sparing  the 
old  knowing  fellow,  not  out  of  gratitude,  but  that  he  may  col- 
lect another  store  that  very  season.  No  legislation,  unless 
incompatible  with  true  justice  can  prevent  the  hamster-dig- 
gers from  doing  what  they  think  most  profitable  to  them- 
selves, so  far  as  the  killing  or  sparing  of  the  animals  is  con- 
cerned. ■ 

The  hamsters  are  also  easily  caught  in  traps  set  before  their 
holes.  The  different  kinds  of  rat-traps  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose with  more  certainty  for  the  hamster  than  for  the  rat,  the 
former  being  far  less  cautious.  The  trap  in  most  general  use 
is  a  pot  dug  into  the  ground,  the  cover  of  which  shuts  when 
the  hamster  enters  to  take  the  bait  There  is  also  a  very  sim- 
ple trap,  the  constraction  of  which  is  founded  on  the  irritable 
disposition  of  the  hamster.  In  the  middle  of  a  board  ten 
inches  square,  is  made  a  hole  four  inches  in  diameter.  A 
strong  nail  projects  from  each  side  of  the  board,  near  the  rim 
of  the  hole ;  tiie  sharp  points  of  the  nails  are  bent  into  the 
hole,  so  as  to  be  opposite  each  other,  with  a  distance  of  about 
two  inches  between  them.  There  are  nooses  at  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  board,  which  is  fixed  over  the  plunging-hole  by 
means  of  pegs  driven  into  the  ground.  In  trying  to  leave  ofr 
to  enter  its  burrow,  the  hamster  glides  over  one  of  the  nails 
and  is  pricked  by  the  other,  upon  which  the  animal  gets  into 
a  passion,  and  in  rushing  violently  backwards,  after  having 
been  repeatedly  wounded  by  the  point  opposite,  he  is  impaled 
by  the  nail  over  which  he  first  glided. 

The  animal  may  also  be  forced  to  leave  its  burrow  by  pour- 
ing into  it  a  large  quantitv  of  water,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  convenient  method,  if  a  large  tun  or  a  cart  can  be  had, 
and  the  object  be  merely  to  destroy  the  animal,  without  ob- 
taining its  stores. 

Weimar  J  August  25^A,  1839. 

1  The  laws  which  were  giyen  for  the  cerdes  of  Magdebim  and  Halber- 
stadt,  in  Aaffost  1696  and  Maj  1714,  were  more  arbiiiary.  The  pioprietors 
were  ordered  to  deliver  at  the  justice's,  each  year,  fifteen  hamster-skins  for 
every  rood  (30  acres)  of  land;  and  the  cottagers  bad  each  to  famish  ten 
skins.  For  eyerr  skm  that  was  wanting  in  th^  nombeis,  they  bad  to  pay 
a  fine  of  ^  groscnen. 
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Art.  III. — Zoological  Kotes  on  a  few  Species  obtained  from  the 
South  West  of  Scotland.  By  William  Thompson,  Esq.,F.L.S. 
&€• — Vice-President  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Belfast. 

I  SHALL  here  follow  up  a  few  notes  commenced  in  this  Ma- 
gazine in  1838,  (p.  18),  with  reference  to  the  occurrence  of 
some  of  the  rarer,  or  otherwise  interesting  species,  procured 
within  a  limited  portion  of  the  south-west  of  Scotland. 

Chestnut  Shrew.  Sorex  castaneusy  Jenyns.,  *  Ann.  Nat 
Hist'  V.  ii.  p.  43.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballantrae' 
I  have  received  specimens  of  shrews,  which,  from  agreement 
with  Mr.  Jenyns'  description,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  as  the 
Sor.  castaneus.  Some  of  the  species  belonging  to  this  genus 
approach  so  closely,  that  it  is  almost  necessary  to  have  a 
comparison  of  specimens  before  a  certain  conclusion  can  be 
arrived  at, — in  the  present  instance  I  have  not  had  this  ad- 
vantage, but  judge  from  the  comparison  of  the  individuals 
under  consideration,  with  others  belonging  to  the  most  nearly 
allied  species,  Sor.  tetragonurusj  of  which  I  possess  two 
specimens  (of  different  ages)  so  named  by  Mr.  Jenyns, — the 
one  taken  at  Twizell,  and  favoured  me  by  P.  J.  Selby,  Esq., 
the  other  taken  by  myself  at  Leamington,  Warwickshire. 

Ciliated  Shrew.  Sorex  ciliatusj  Sowerby ;  S(yi\  reniifer 
of  subsequent  British  authors.  Of  this  well-marked  species 
L  obtained,  when  at  Ballantrae,  in  August  last,  an  individual 
taken  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Bank  Vole.  Arvicola  pratensvfy  Baillon;  Bell's  'Brit 
Quad.'  p.  330.  Of  this  handsome  species,  distinguished  as 
British  only  a  few  years  since,  I  have  obtained  two  specimens 
from  the  vicinity  of  Ballantrae.  Mr.  Macgillivray  mentions 
its  occurrence  at  "  Kelso  and  Bathgate,  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
lithgow."    *  Naturalists'  Library,  Brit.  Quad.'  p.  272. 

PoMARiNE  Skua.  Lestris  PomarinuSy  Temm.  I  am  in- 
debted to  a  friend  for  the  examination  of  a  specimen  of  this 
bird,  which  was  kindly  brought  from  Ballantrae  to  Belfast 
for  the  purpose ;  it  is  a  young  bird  of  the  year,  and  was  found 
dead  on  the  beach  near  this  village,  in  the  winter  of  1837-8. 
The  following  measurements  may  perhaps  enable  any  one 
interested  in  Uie  subject,  to  judge  that  it  is  the  species  here 
set  down. 


'  To  my  friend  JoLn  Sinclaire,  Esq.  and  to  Pr,  Wylie,  I  am  indebted 
for  all  specimens  hence  obtained. 

3  8 
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IN.  LINES. 

LengUi  total 19  9 

„       excluding  central  tail  featbera  (which  are  rounded 

at  the  extremity) 19  2 

y,       of  wing 14  2 

„       of  hill  above,  measuring  cur?e 1  7 

„       of  bill  to  rictus  2  3 

„       of  naked  tibia „  7 

„       of  tarsus 2  I 

,,       of  middle  toe  and  nail   2  I 

Two-spotted  Goby.  Gobius  Ruthensparii,  Eaph.  Gor 
biu8  bipunctatuSj  Yarr. — Of  this  fish,  I,  a  few  years  ago,  ob^ 
tained  specimens  firom  Portpatrick,  through  the  kinduess  of 
Capt.  Fayrer,  R.N.  It  is  recorded  as  inhabiting  the  eastern 
coast  of  Scotland,  bj  Dr.  Johnston  and  Dr.  Pamell. 

Variable  Wrasse.  Labrus  variabilisy  Thomps. ; '  Lah.  tna- 
culatuSy  Bloch. ;  I  have  seen  taken  commonly  on  the  rocky 
coasts  of  Wigton  and  Ayrshire.  It  seems  common  in  such 
localities  around  the  British  Islands. 

Montagu's  Sucker.  lAparis  Montaguij  Flem.,  has  on 
two  occasions  been  sent  me  from  Portpatrick  by  Capt.  Fayrer. 
In  one  instance  four  individuals  were  taken  at  the  same  time 
adhering  to  sea- weed  {Fuci)  after  it  had  been  thrown  ashore 
for  manure.  Dr.  Johnston  has  met  with  this  species  on  the 
coast  of  Berwickshire. 

iEquoREAL  Pipe-fish.  Syngnathus  <Bquoreu8j  Linn.  I 
have  been  favoured  with  a  beautiful  and  perfect  specimen  of 
this  fish,  20  inches  in  length,  and  which,  along  with  a  still 
larger  one,  was  found  dead  on  the  beach  near  Ballantrae  in 
the  summer  of  1838.  In  this  specimen,  as  in  the  last  I  noticed, 
(Ann.  Nat.  Hist.),  a  caudal  fin,  though  very  minute,  little 
more  than  half  a  line  in  length,  is  distinctly  visible  to  the 
naked  eye ;  under  the  lens  five  rays  are  very  apparent. 

The  Worm  Pipe-fish.  Syngnathus  lumbricifarmis^  Je- 
nyns.,  has  been  procured  at  Portpatrick,  and  thence  kindly 
sent  me  by  Capt.  Fayrer.  This  species,  and  the  S.  (Bquoreus 
have  been  obtained  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  near 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  by  Dr.  Johnston;  but  to  Dr.  Pamell,  who 
has  so  successfiilly  investigated  the  Ichthyology  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth'  and  other  portions  of  the  British  coast, neither  th^ 
nor  the  Liparis  Montagui  have  occurred. 

Eight-armed  Cuttle.  Octopus  ociopodia,  Flem,  *  Br. 
Anim.'  Penn.  *  Brit  Zool.'  vol.  iv.  p.  44,  pi.  28,  fig.  44.     A 

»  See  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  ia37,  p.  159. 
>  Here  tbe  first  Britisb  specimen  of  the  Syng,  €squor€m  on  record,  was 
obtained  bj  Sir  Robert  Sibbald. 
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specimen  of  this  cnttle-fish  favoured  me  by  Capt  Fayier,  was 
found  on  the  shore  (I  believe)  at  Portpatrick,  in  April  1835. 
The  length  of  body  is  3  inches,  the  breadth  2^,  head  1^,  arms 
7  inches.  This  individual  differs  only  from  that  described 
by  Dr.  Grant,  ^  Flem.  Brit.  Anim.*  p.  254,  in  size,  and  in  the 
trivial  difference  of  the  arms  being  webbed  beyond  the  twelfth 
sucker.  The  specimens  which  I  have  seen  cast  ashore  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland  were  generally  about  the  size  of 
the  present  one. 

Horrid  Crab.  (Penn.  Brit  Zool.  vol.  iv.  p.  6,  pi.  8,  fig. 
14.)  Lithodea  Maja^  Leach.  By  Dr.  Wylie,  of  Ballantrae, 
I  have  been  favoured  with  a  very  fine  specimen  of  this  crab^ 
which  was  taken  in  a  herring  net  there  in  the  summer  of  1838| 
and  in  water  from  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms  in  depth.  It  was 
brought  to  Dr.  W.  by  the  fishermen,  as  a  species  they  had 
never  before  met  with. 

Hyas  coarctatus^  Leach.  In  April  1835,  specimens  of  this 
crab  were  sent  me  firom  Portpatrick^y  Capt  Fayrer. 

LoNO-HORNED  Crab.  (Pemi.  Brit  Zool.  vol.  iv.  p.  3,  pi. 
1,  fig.  3.)  Porcellana  Umgicomis,  £dw.  Crust  t  2,  p>  257. 
Received  with  the  last. 

Plaited  Lobster.  (Penn.  Brit  Zool.  vol.  iv.  p.  15,  pi.  14). 
Galaikea  strigasa,  Fabr.     Received  with  the  last 

Long-clawed  Lobster.  (Penn.  Brit  Zool.  vol.  iv.  p.  14, 
pi.  13).  Galathea  ruffosa^  Edw.  Crust  t  ii.  p.  274.  Re- 
ceived with  the  last. 

All  the  species  here  enuinerated,  except  the  three  first 
mentioned,  have  been  obtained  on  the  .opposite  coast  of  Ire* 
land. 

Belfast,  Nov.  12M,  1839. 


Art.  IV. — On  the  Monkeys  knoton  to  the  Chinese,  from  the  native 
authorities.  By  Samuel  Birch,  Esq.  Assist  in  the  Dept  of  Ant 
of  the  Eng.  Sec.  Brit  Mas.;  Assist.  Sec.  to  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  Rome. 

At  a  period  not  very  remote  the  writer  of  the  present  article, 
to  aia  the  researches  of  a  naturalist  relative  to  the  monkeys 
known  to  the  Chinese,  undertook  a  series  of  translations  fi-om 
the  *  San  tsae  too  hwuy,'  or  *  Pictorial  Encyclopedia  of  the 
Thi'ee  Sciences,'  of  the  descriptions  annexed  to  the  plates  of 
the  various  monkeys  that  are  found  in  the  division  of  Zoolo- 
gy in  that  exceedingly  interesting  work.  The  great  Ency- 
clopedia of  Ma  twan  lin  did  not  at  that  time,  to  the  writer's 
knowledge,  exist  in  London  ;  and  the  distractions  incident  to 
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the  business  of  life  have  not  allowed  him  the  leisure  to  inspect 
a  copy  of  it,  should  it  he  in  the  possession  of  University  Col- 
lege, in  the  splendid  library  of  Dr.  Morrison.  Although  the 
*  Kang-he  tsze  teen*  was  not  minutely  examined,  it  was  occa- 
sionally referred  to ;  but  since  Chinese  plates  are  far  better 
than  descriptions  for  the  general  enquirer,  the  '  San  tsae  too 
too  hwuy '  was  the  work  chiefly  consulted,  and  other  works 
used  in  a  subsidiary  point  of  view,  to  eke  out  its  deficiencies. 
Some  idea  seemed  fixed  in  the  naturalist's  mind  that  a  higher 
order  of  apes  than  either  the  oran-otan,  or  chimpanzee,  bad 
been  said  to  exist  in  China;  and  accordingly  the  native 
authorities  were  most  diligently  searched,  in  order  to  find  the 
animal  in  question,  and  the  results,  such  as  they  axe,  are  now 
at  the  disposal  of  zoologists. 

The  oldest  work  which  contains  pictorial  illustrations,  is 
the  *  Shan  hae  king,'  or  *  Book  of  hills  and  streams,'  a  very 
dull  itinerary  of  the  empire,  full  of  mythological  ideas  relating 
to  ^'dragon-haunted  streams  and  elf-firequented  hills,"  but 
excessively  monotonous  and  prosy  in  its  general  narrative. — 
It  is  illustrated  with  an  ample  commentary,  and  was  written 
during  the  dynasty  of  Han ;  being  of  some  archaeological  in- 
terest, but  tiring  to  the  patience  of  the  general  reader.  In 
this  book  appears  a  plate  of  an  animal  called  Sing-sing  or 
Sang-sang ;  and  the  account,  as  well  as  the  plate,  have  been 
implicitly  followed  by  the  Encyclopedia  which  appeared  un- 
der the  dynasty  of  Ming.  As  this  is  the  animal  called  oian- 
otan  by  Uie  Jesuits  and  Dr.  Morrison,  a  short  description  of 
the  plate  is  necessary.  As  figured,  it  is  essentially  man ;  it 
stands  erect,  with  a  broad  human  countenance,  and  mass  of 
frontal  brain ;  it  has/^^/,  not  handsy  on  its  posterior  extremi- 
ties :  in  its  left  hand,  articulated  as  in  mankind,  it  holds  a 
bunch  of  fruit,  in  its  right,  a  young  animal  of  the  same  class. 
The  featiu'es  are  Caucasian,  and  its  hair  reaches  from  the 
crown  of  the  head,  whence  it  falls  in  rich  profusion,  to  the 
earth.  "  In  its  exterior  appearance,"  says  the  Shan  hae  king, 
"  it  is  like  an  ape  ;  it  walks  with  its  face  do^ii,  runs  erect, 
and  comes  out  of  the  Chaouyaou  hills." — (Plate  iii.  1).  The 
description  annexed  to  the  plate  of  the  *  San  tsae  too  hwuy  * 
states, — "  Tseo  shan  yew  show  chwang  joo  yu,  luy  Me-how, 
fa-chuy  ta ;  keang-tung  shan  chung  yih  yew  ming  Sing-sing 
nang  yen."  "  In  the  Tseo  magpie  hills  there  are  animals  whose 
external  appearance  islike  an  ape's  of  the  Mehow  species;  their 
hair  reaches  to  the  earth.  In  the  Keangtung  hills  there  are 
animals  called  Singsing,  that  can  speak." — ^(Zoology,  Book 
iv.  Art.  39).  In  the  '  Kang-he  tsze  tsen,'  imder  the  article 
Sing,  are  collected  a  number  of  accounts  firom  other  diction- 
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aries  relative  to  this  animal ;  and  as  this  work  forms  an  inte- 
gral part  of  every  Chinese  library,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
quote  the  original  text,  since  it  is  readily  accessible  to  sino- 
logists in  general.  Sing,  (after  the  usual  preliminaries  as  to 
pronunciation),  '^  The  Yupeen'  observes  that  the  Sing  are  like 
dogs  with  a  human  face ;  the  Kwangyun  that  they  are  like 
an  ape ;  the  Urh  ya  shih  show  that  they  are  small,  and  ad- 
dicted to  weeping ;  the  Shan  hae  king,  that  it  has  a  man's 
face,  a  swine's  body,  can  converse,  and  is  found  in  the  Fung 
ke  heen  of  Keaoule  (Cochin  China) ;  also  that  its  extemsd 
appearance  is  like  a  Hwan,*  and  that  its  cry  resembles  a  pig's 
squeak,  or  a  child's  weeping ;  the  Leo  ke-le,  that  the  Singsing 
can  speak,  but  is  nevertheless  a  beast"  Nearly  similar  sto- 
ries are  given  of  the  Sang. 

The  term  "  swine's  body"  does  not  ill  apply  to  the  compa- 
rative nakedness  of  the  oran-otan's,  when  considered  in  rela- 
tion with  the  other  apes,  as  a  reference  to  any  specimen  will 
fairly  prove.  The  cpnversational  powers  of  this  animal  is  a 
fiction  purely  Chinese,  from  its  mournful  chattering  note. — 
But  the  most  interesting  account  of  it  is  in  the  Ching  tsze 
tung  Dictionary ;  where,  after  narrating  at  some  lengUi  the 
manner  of  catching  them,  by  means  of  wine  and  wooden 
shoes,  the  following  opinions  of  ancient  works  are  quoted  on 
the  subject.  ^^  The  Sho  wan  says  that  the  Sing-sing  make  a 
hasty  noise,  like  a  dog's  bark,  and  nothing  more.  Toopo, 
in  the  accoimt  of  the  southern  hills,  gi^es  a  plate  repre- 
senting a  Sang-sang  like  a  monkey.  In  the  description  of  the 
interior  southern  rivers,  it  is  stated,  there  are  plates  repre- 
senting the  Sang-sang  like  a  dog,  also  a  Sing-sing  whose  ex- 
ternal appearance  resembles  a  monkey.  It  can  speak,  and 
each  part  has  three  feet.  The  original  representation  is  like 
an  ape,  it  runs  erect,  but  walks  prone  to  the  earth,  like  a  dog. 
It  is  said  to  be  naturally  addicted  to  wine,  and  fond  of  light- 
ing a  fire.  It  can  speak,  that  is  to  say,  it  can  emit  a  sound 
like  a  child,  and  it  knows  how  to  keep  up  a  conversation. — 
There  are  two  sorts  of  Sing-sing  and  Sang-sang,  the  great  and 
small ;  and  without  doubt  they  can  speak  as  a  dog  does  to  a 
dog,  by  assuming  a  kind  of  angry  note.  However,  Too  and 
the  plates  are  'at  spear  and  shield'  (contradict  each  other) ; 
if  they  are  in  the  shape  of  a  dog  they  cannot  speak  Ukea  man. 
In  the  Shan  hae  king  in  the  account  of  the  interior  southern 

> '  Gems  Arranged,'  a  Dictionary  mentioned  in  Dr.  Morrison's  preface, 
as  well  as  the  Kwang  jun.  The  Urh  ya,  a  quarto-sized  work,  is  pictorial 
like  the  San  tsae  &c. 

'  This  animal  is  sometimes  said  to  be  like  a  wild  swine,  at  others  like  a 
wild  dog. 
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rirers  it  is  stated,  that  three  Imndred  le  up  in  the  woody  dis- 
trict of  Tsowsze  there  are  male  Sang-saag.  In  the  history  of 
the  eastern  latter  Hans,  it  is  said  that  there  exists  a  tradition 
among  the  southern  barbarians,  that  the  Yen-'inang  foreigpaers 
have  birds  called  Hoke  (game  cocks?)  and  Sang-sang.^  In 
the  Japano-Chinese  Encyclopedia  entitled  the  ^Heuen  cheaen 
too  hwuy,"  or  *  Collection  of  Plates  explaining  Sounds,*  a 
copy  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  is  the  identical  one  brought  by  Kaempfer  from  Japan, 
purchased  of  him  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  from  which 
many  of  the  plates  in  his  work  are  taken  ; — ^is  a  plate  (part 
xii.  9)  of  the  Sing-sing,  here  evidently  an  oran-otan  walking 
erect,  with  large  ears,  black  body,  and  short  cur-like  taiL 
There  is  no  description  attached  to  it 

From  the  mass  of  evidence  presented  upon- this  subject, — 
evidence  so  totally  discrep^t  and  conflicting,  compaxatiTely 
little  can  be  gleaned.  The  Sing-sing  is  most  probably  the 
oran-otan,  elevated  by  popular  tradition  into  a  rank  interme- 
diate between  man  and  monkey.  In  the  natural  history  of  a 
people  who  have  committed  errors  so  gross  and  ludicrous,  as 
will  be  shown  in  the  course  of  this  communication, — and 
who  admit  into  their  system  every  monstrosity  that  mor- 
bid imagination  has  conceived,  the  assumption  is  almost  prov* 
ed.  At  the  sai^e  time  it  comes  within  the  limits  of  the  circle 
of  probabilities,  that  in  the  interior,  so  unexplored,  so  wild, 
ana  so  infested  by  brigandage,  there  may  exist  a  race  of  men 
driven  out  of  the  pale  of  human  civilization,  like  the  Cargot 
or  the  Ouoita,  ana  degraded  by  popular  opinion  into  animals ; 
or  that  in  a  country  where  infant  exposure  is  tolerated  through 
the  maximum  of  its  population,  some  idiots,  whose  life  has 
been  spent  amidst  the  mountains,  may  have  presented  the 
melancnoly  spectacle  of  a  humanity  so  depraved  that  its  fel- 
low-wearers have  refused  to  admit  it  into  tneir  privileges. 

Another  type  that  falls  into  this  class  is  the  '  Joojin,  or 
'^man-like.*'  In  the  ^  Shan  hae  king'  it  is  called  Tung  yang 
(eastern  sun  man),  and  placed  among  the  races  of  men  ;  but  in 
the  San  tsae  &c.  it  is  arranged  among  beasts.  If  ever  it  had 
existence,  it  must  have  been  man.  It  walks  erect,  is  not  quad- 
rumanous,  and  the  only  circumstance  that  could  have  given 
rise  to  a  notion  of  its  being  a  beast,  must  have  been  the  extraor- 
dinary appearance  of  the  head,  which,  in  the  engravings,  looks 
as  if  an  incision  had  been  made  in  the  skin  of  the  forehead, 

1  The  Joo  jin  is  appaientlj  the  oran-otan,  but  has  the  addition  of  hair. 
For  the  indicationR  of  the  scientific  names  of  the  animal,  the  writer  is  in- 
dehted  to  John  Edward  Gray,  Esq.  of  the  British  Museum. 
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and  the  cuticle  throwli  down  over  the  mouth,  entirely  cover- 
ing the  eyes,  and  rendering  the  visage  totally  inrecognisable. 
The  plates  and  descriptions  are  the  same  in  both,  viz. — 
"Tung-yang  kwo  yew  Yu-yu,  Urh  ya  tso  fuh-fiih  chwang  e 
jin  hih  shin  pa  fa,  keen  jin  tsih  seaou  seaou,  tsih  ydn  ke-muh 
Too-po  yun  fuh-fiih  wae  show  pa  fa  Sing-suh  hwo  jin  seaou 
chin-yen  kemuh  chung  nae  Kaou- taou  fan  wei  go  tsan.''  — '^In 
the  kingdom  of  Tung  yang  are  inhabitants  which  the  Urhya 
calls  Fuhfuh ;  their  appearance  is  human,  with  black  body 
and  straggling  hair.  When  they  behold  mankind  they  smile, 
then  become  .alarmed  and  screen  their  eyes.  Toopo  says  that 
the  Fuhfuh  are  monsters  with  straggling  hair  and  Sings'  feet^ 
and  that  when  they  catch  men  they  smile,  become  alarmed, 
screen  their  eyes,  burst  out  into  a  loud  wail,  and  turn  bark 
to  kiU  us." 

The  Tung-yang  (eastern  sun)  kingdom  may  possibly  refer 
to  the  Corea.  The  word  Fuhfuh  is  here  \iTitten  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  sixtieth  for  the  ninety-fourth  radical  of  the 
language,  an  occurrence  not  uncommon  in  Chinese  literature. 
From  &e  term,  Sings*  feet^  it  is  evident  that  the  writer  con- 
templated the  hand-shaped  foot  (to  use  such  a  term)  of  the 
ape  tribe,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  man.  Analogous  to 
this  monkey  is  the  Fuhfuh,  of  which  some  accoimt  is  given 
imder  its  name  in  the  Kang  he  &c, — "  The  Urhya  &c.  affirms 
that  it  is  like  a  man,  with  straggling  hair,  walks  rapidly  and 
eats  men.  The  Shan  hae  king,  that  in  appearance  they  are 
like  men,  with  long  lips,  with  black  hairy  body ;  they  turn 
back  and  follow  men's  footsteps  when  they  see  them,  and  then 
laugh.  In  the  hills  of  Keaoukwang,  and  also  in  the  Nang 
kang  district,  are  beasts  of  a  large  size,  ten  cubits  long,  com- 
monly called  Shan  too.  The  Shan  hae  king  calls  them 
Neaouyang  (vicious  goats),  and  also  Kan.  In  the  chapter 
of  kings  in  the  Annals  of  Chow,  the  northern  provinces  are 
said  to  call  them  Toolow  (babblers).'^  Similar  accounts  are 
given  of  this  animal  in  the  ^Ching  tze  tung,'  and  in  the  Ja- 
pano-Chinese  Encyclopedia  is  a  plate  representing  the  Fuh- 
fuh sitting  upright.  The  lower  extremities  of  the  animal  are 
not  visible ;  but  from  what  is  seen,  it  bears  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  mandrills,  or  ribbed-nose  baboons.  It  is 
called  in  Japanese  fi-fi.  Fuhrfuh  yew  tso  fuh-fuh  ming  ne- 
aouyang hwo  e  (?)  Shantoo  yih  tung.     ^^  The  fuh-fuh,'  also 

*  See  second  redaplication  in  the  text.  In  the  preface  or  abstract  of  con- 
tents, after  the  character  Sin^,  Zyao  occurs  some  Japanese  at  the  side  of  Fuh; 
Fi-fi ;  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Medhursf  s  Vocabulary  the  two  terms  have  been 
made  out,  but  the  reading  of  the  Hiragana  character  is  not  easy.  The 
Fuhfuh  18  not  very  distinct,  and  is  the  Btmxa  NanUus  or  Papio  Mainum. 
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written  thus,  called  Neaouyang  or  Shantoo/'     (Henen  &€., 
Part  12,  Zoology,  page  9). 

This  closes  the  chain  of  evidence  collected  relative  to  the 
animals  which  have  any  pretensions  to  rank  in  their  works 
with  mankind.  The  observations  made  with  regard  to  the 
Sing-sing  apply  very  nearly  here.  The  same  difference  of 
native  opinion  casts  the  same  doubt  upon  the  authenticity  of 
their  accounts.  Natural  History,  as  a  science  even  of  obser- 
vation, has  been,  and  under  the  present  system  always  will 
be,  at  a  low  condition  among  a  people,  where  all  knowledge 
but  that  of  government  and  moials,  ranks  scarcely  above  the 
mechanical  arts.  The  collection  of  a  few  popular  traditions, 
— the  rough  delineation  of  objects  as  vaguely  seen,  not  com- 
prehended,—has  been  all  that  China  can  boast;  and  the 
practical  and  deeply-theoretical  examinations  and  inductions 
which  build  up  die  towering  structure  of  western  lore,  must 
be  infused  into  them  from  without,  the  Chinese  have  it  not  in 
them,  and,  with  their  distaste  for  innovation,  they  never  can 
examine  the  products  of  nature  with  the  eye  of  accuracy  and 
generalizing  power.  The  Zoology  of  the  San  tsaetoohwuy  is 
a  glaring  instance  of  this ;  the  fabidous  and  the  true  — imagi- 
nation and  observation — are  alike  blended  in  a  disorder  start- 
ling to  a  European  eye.  The  ^  Urhya'  is  rather  more  correct, 
for  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  arrangement  in  great  classes, 
wide  and  abrupt  in  their  transitions,  but  still  holding  out  suf- 
ficient landmarks  for  Aiture  improvement  The  ^  Shan  hae 
kiug  *  is  one  mass  of  confusion ;  it  rejects  indignantly  all  ar- 
rangement The  Japanese  Encyclopedia  has  a  mere  glim- 
mering of  presenting  its  animals  according  to  their  type ; — an 
idea  feebly  maintained.  The  only  work  in  which  the  writer 
of  the  present  article  has  seen  any  allusion  to  the  modem  sys- 
tem, was  in  one  apparently  new,  where  the  artist  had,  in  ad- 
dition to  some  birds,  depicted  the  claws  and  beaks,  which 
must  have  been  gathered  from  some  European  work,  since 
such  was  utterly  beyond  Chinese  power.  Yet  we  must  still 
concede  to  the  Chinese  that  they  have  observed  and  noted,  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  the  animals  existing  in  their  own 
country,  and  have  most  signally  failed  where  they  have  relied 
on  mistaken  information  afforded  from  external  sources ;  and 
that  European  writers  of  their  date  present  as  little  truth. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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Art.  V. — Observations  an  the  Rodentia^  with  a  vieto  to  point  out 
the  groups  as  indicated  by  the  structure  of  the  Crania,  in  this  Or* 
der  of  Mammals.  By  G.  R.  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  Curator  to  the 
Zoological  Society,  Vice-Pres.  of  the  Entomological  Society. 

(  Continued  from  page  279,) 
Family  V. — ^Arvicolidjb. 

Dentition. — Incisors  as  broad  as  deep,  nearly  cylindrical : 
molars  -f4>  o^  ^t>  rootless. 

Skull. — ^Ant-orbital  opening  of  moderate  size,  or  small ; 
anterior  root  of  the  zygoma  thrown  up  from  the  plane  of  the 
palate :  temporal  bone  produced  anteriorly  and  laterally,  and 
encroaching  on  the  temporal  fosste :  palate  more  or  less  con- 
tracted in  front,  the  inter-molar  portion  descending  more  or 
less  below  the  level  of  the  anterior  portion. 

Lower  jaw. — Coronoid  process  large  (usually  very  large) ; 
articular  surface  of  the  condyles  broad, — in  some  species  with 
the  transverse  diameter  equal  to  the  longitudinal :  descend- 
ing ramua  with  the  angles  twisted  outwards,  and  situated 
above  the  plane  of  the  crowns  of  the  molar  teeth.  * 

The  genera  CastoTy  Ondatra,  Arvicolay  Lemmus,  Geomys  and  Spalax, 
belong  to  this  family. 

A  transverse  section  of  an  incisor  tooth,  in  Arvicola  presents 
a  nearly  circular  figure  (fig.  70,)  and  in  this  respect  differs 
from  Mnsy  in  which  the  incisors  (m)  are  almost  always  com- 
pressed and  deeper  from  front  to  back,  and  where  the  sides 
and  front  are  nearly  flat.  In  the  molar  teeth  in  the  present 
family  the  folds  of  the  enamel  generally  divide  the  tooth  into 
angular-shaped  portions,  as  represented  in  the  figure  of  the 
skull  of  Ondatra^  and  these  teeth  are  rootless,  and  continue 
to  grow  at  the  base  as  they  wear  away  at  the  opposite  extre- 
mity ;  but  in  aged  individuals  the  supply  of  pulp  decreases, 
and  tlie  base  of  the  tooth  begins  to  divide  into  two  or  three 
false  fangs,  as  in  fig.  70,  A:,  which  represents  a  molar  tooth  of 
very  old  specimen  of  the  Muskwash.  I  say  false  fangs,  for 
these  roots  are  of  an  irregular  form  and  unlike  the  true  fangs 
of  the  raCs  molars. 

>  The  only  rodents  I  am  acouainted  with,  besides  the  Arvicolidaj  in 
which  the  descending  ramus  of  tne  jaw  is  thus  raised,  are  those  belonging 
to  the  genus  Cricetusj  but  here  this  process  is  of  the  same  fonn  as  that  of 
the  rat,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the  molar  teeth  is  remarkably  small, 
whereas  in  the  Arvicolidm  it  is  great. 

3t 
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The  molEir  teeth  of  Spalax  (n  and  o)  possess  Uie  same  ir- 
re^lai-formed  and  imperfect  fangs  as  are  found  in  old  speci- 
nieas  of  Arvicola  and  Ondatra,  but  appaientlj  they  nave 
these  fangs  at  an  eaily  age,  and  thus  evince  approach,  as 
regards  the  teeth,  to  the  Alaridte.  The  cranium  in  the  Arvi- 
colidte  is  usua]ly  rather  broad,  and  proportionately  shorter 
than  in  (he  MuricUe;  in  Ondatra,  Arvicola,  and  Lemmtu, 


Ik)  tarAtilooai  or  tntfsd  I 


the  temporal  hone  is  produced  anteriorly  and  laterally, 
in  some  of  the  species  forms  an  angle,  as  in  Arvicola 


Arvicoia  am- 
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phibiUf  and  Ondatra  (a) ;  in  Lemmus  Norvegicus  and  many 
of  the  smaller  species  of  Arvicola  this  portion  is  rounded  ; 
in  the  remaining  three  genera,  GeomySj  Spalax  and  Castor^ 
the  temporal  bone  is  less  produced ;  it  nevertheless  encroach' 
es  considerably  on  the  temporal  yo$«<e  in  these  genera.  The 
superior  maxillary  bone  sends  backwards  a  lamellar  process 
{b  in  the  figures),  in  most  of  the  species  of  the  present  family, 
as  in  the  MuridiB  ;  Cantor  and  Geomys^  however,  afford  ex- 
ceptions. These  two  genera  differ  moreover  in  having  a  very 
small  ant-orbital  opening,  which  is  situated  far  forward ;  in 
the  former  there  is  a  projecting  fold  of  bone  which  protects 
the  anterior  ouUet  of  this  opening.  In  most  ArvicoltdtBf  the 
malar  bone  is  broad  and  vertically  compressed;  it  is  im- 
mensely developed  in  the  beaver,  and  unlike  other  species  of 
the  present  group,  runs  up  to  join  the  lachrymal  bone. '  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  two  genera  Spalax  and  GeomySy  it  is 
small  and  very  slender. 

The  anterior  root  of  the  zygoma  is  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
plate,  of  considerable  extent  This  plate  is  oblique  in  its 
position,  and  its  lower  edge  is  emarginated  as  in  the  rats. 
The  genus  Spalax  forms  an  exception,  this  plate  being  of 
but  small  extent 

The  incisive  foramina  are  tolerably  large  in  Ondatra^  Ar- 
vicola and  LemmuSyhui  small  in  the  remaining  genera ;  they 
are  always  situated  partiy  in  the  inter-maxillary  and  partly 
in  the  maxiUary  bones,  excepting  in  Geomys  and  Castor^ 
where  they  are  confined  to  the  inter-maxillaries. 

The  palate  is  moderately  broad  and  but  slightiy  contracted 
between  the  anterior  molars,  in  Arvicola^  Ondatra  and  Lem- 
mus ;  in  Spalax  and  Geomys  it  is  narrow,  and  in  the  beaver 
it  is  much  contracted  between  the  anterior  pair  of  molars, 
but  expands  posteriorly.  The  skull  in  Geomys  (fig.  71)  is 
remarkable  for  the  peculiar  form  of  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  palate.  The  two  pterygoid  bones  converge  and  meet  in 
firont,  where  they  expand,  and  joining  with  the  palatine  bones 
form  a  horizontal  platform,  which  is  situated  between  the 
hinder  pair  of  molars,  and  considerably  below  the  plane  of 
the  palate ;  opening  on  to  this  platform  are  two  large  fora- 
minay  which  are  the  outiets  of  two  horizontal  canals  :  these 
canals  run  under  the  palatine  bones,  and  open  in  front  of 
them,  and  are  then  continued  forwards  on  the  palatine  portion 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  in  the  form  of  two  deep  grooves. 
A  similar  structure  may  be  seen,  but  in  a  less  marked  degree, 
in  the  common  water-rat,  and  some  other  Arvicolce. 

*  The  malar  bone  of  the  hearer  differs  also  from  other  Arucolid(Bf  inas- 
mach  as  it  enters^to  the  composition  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 
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The  same  skull  (Ge<»mys)  possesses  two  or  three  otber  pe- 
culiar characters  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  particularly 
the  broadly  expanded  and  almost  flat  form  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  temporal  bone,  the  very  small  size  of  the  ant- 
orbital  foramina,  which  consist  merely  of  two  short  vertical 
slits,  and  the  straightness  of  the  nasal  bones ;  these  are  but 
rety  slightly  broader  at  the  apex  than  at  the  base,  and  n<M 
distinctly  expanded  in  front  as  in  other  ArvicoUe.  The  in- 
terparietal bone  U  small  and  nearly  of  a  semicircular  form. 


SknQ  mdlowa iiM  ol Spalax  lypUm$. 

The  skull  of  Spalas  typhlm  (fig.  72),  like  that  of  Geomyg, 
has  a  broad  and  very  slightly  concave  glenoid  cavity  to  the 


•<fc«e>i 
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temporal  bone ;  behind  this  cavity  the  temporal  bone  is  di- 
lated, and  forms  a  large  and  deep  hollow,  which  apparently 
receives  the  broad  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  when  it  is  drawn 
back.  The  ant-orbital  outlet  is  larger  £han  in  other  Arvico- 
lidcB,  In  the  skull  before  me  the  suture  between  the  nasal 
bones  is  completely  obliterated  in  front. '  But  the  most  re- 
markable character  in  this  skull  is  the  form  of  the  occiput  {d), 
which  is  enormously  large,  and  instead  of  being  as  usual  ver- 
tical, in  its  oblique  direction*  reminds  us  of  the  occiput  in 
the  Cetaceay  seals,  and  some  other  aquatic  mammals. 

The  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  occipital  opening,  in 
nearly  all  the  skulls  of  Arvicolidm  which  I  have  examined, 
are  situated  in  the  same  vertical  line,  that  is  to  say,  a  straight 
line  touching  the  upper  and  lower  boundaries  of  the  foramen 
magmim  is  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the  skull.  Upon 
first  observing  this  character  in  the  beaver'  and  Ondatra^  I 
imagined  that  having  connexion  with  the  position  of  the  head, 
it  might  be  attributed  to  the  aquatic  habits  of  these  animals, 
being  aware  that  the  same  character  was  found  also  in  the 
seals,  whales,  and  some  other  aquatic  mammals ;  I  perceived 
however,  upon  further  examination,  that  in  the  Coypus 
{Myopotamus  Coypus)  and  the  Capibara  [Hydrochteres  Ca- 
pibara)j  two  other  aquatic  rodents,  the  upper  and  lower 
boundaries  of  the  occipital  foramen  did  not  differ  in  this 
respect  from  the  terrestrial  species;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  SpcUax^  the  lower  boundary  of  this  opening  projects 
beyond  the  upper,  and  forms  an  angle  of  about  93^  ;  it  is  re- 
markable therefore,  that  the  great  angle  formed  by  the  boun- 
daries of  the  occiput  occurs  in  all  the  ArvicolidcB*  In  Arvi- 
cola  agrestis  and  Geomys  umbrinus  i  the  upper  margin  of  the 
foramen  magnum  projects  slightly  beyond  the  lower,  yet  in 
these  animals  the  upper  and  lower  boundaries  of  this  open- 
ing approach  more  nearly  to  a  vertical  line  than  usual. 

The  form  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  animals  of  the  present 
family  affords  an  easy  character  by  which  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  rodents,  at  least  from  those  whose  skuUs 
I  have  examined :  the  peculiar  position  of  the  angle  of  the 
jaw,  however,  is  not  striking  unless  the  jaw  be  placed  in  its 
natural  position,  that  is,  so  that  all  the  molars  meet  those  of 

1  In  the  skull  of  a  species  of  Geomys  I  find  the  nasal  hones  anchylosed 
in  like  manner. 

'  In  the  crania  oiArvicoUB  and  Ondatra^  there  is  a  slig^ht  approach  evinced 
to  this  form  of  occiput,  and  in  Geomys  the  occiput  slopes  forwards  in  a 
considerable  degree. 

^  I  ought  to  say  the  adult  beaver,  for  in  the  young  animal  the  upper 
boundary  of  ihe  foramen  magnum  projects  over  the  lower. 
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the  iq)per  jaw,  and  not  as  reptesented  in  Cnvier's  plate  in  the 
OBsemetu  Fossiles,  vol  r.  pt.  1,  pi.  3.  I  mention  this  because 
being  mjself  in  the  habit  of  twisting  the  jaw  ofthese  rodents  in 
an  unnatuial  position  when  comparing  them  with  others, it  was 
w>mo  time  before  I  perceived  its  peculiar  characters,  charac- 
ters which  are  important^  inasmuch  as  they  are  combined 
with  QumerooB  others. 


Upon  comparing  the  jaw  of  the  beaver  [Castor  Fiber)  with 
that  of  other  rodents,  the  most  striking  characters  consist  in 
the  large  size  of  the  coronoid  process  and  the  form  and  posi- 
tion of  the  descending  ramus,  or  that  part  (*  in  the  figures) 
which  lies  below  and  behind  the  alveolus  of  the  inferior  inci- 
sor. In  the  species  of  rodents  belonging  to  the  several  fami- 
ties  already  pointed  out,  the  descending  ramus  approaches 
more  or  less  to  a  quadrate  form,  the  upper  posterior  angle 
being  generally  acute,  but  the  lower  part  more  or  less  round- 
ed. The  descending  ramus  of  the  beaver  differs  in  bein^ 
more  extended  in  the  direction  parallel  with  the  dental  por- 
tion of  the  jaw,  and  less  extended  in  a  transverse  direction  ; 
and  if  the  jaw  be  placed  in  its  natural  position  the  angle  (*) 
is  utuated  above  the  plane  of  the  symphyaU  menti,  or  above 
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tbe  lower  line  e  e^  which  is  drawn  parallel  with  the  grinding 
surface  of  the  molar  teeth,  represented  by  the  upper  line  e  e 
in  the  figures ;  the  angle  {**)  is  much  elevated,  and  in  fact 
is  situated  above  the  upper  horizontal  line  just  mentioned. 
Now  it  will  be  seen  upon  referring  to  the  figure  of  the  jaw  of 
0;?€{a^7'a,  that  the  same  characters  exist, — ^the  jaw  of  this  animal 
differs  from  that  found  in  other  rodents  in  the  same  manner, 
here,  however,  the  angle  **  is  considerably  produced,  and 
somewhat  twisted  outwards  ;  the  transverse  diameter  is  pro- 
portionately rather  less,  and  the  longitudinal  greater.  In 
Armcola  and  Lemmus^  with  the  same  general  characters,  we 
find  the  descending  ramus  still  more  twisted ;  h^e  the  greater 
portion  of  this  process  has  assumed  an  almost  horizontal  po- 
sition. The  jaw  of  Spalax  differs  firom  that  of  Arvicola  in 
the  comparatively  small  transverse  diameter  of  the  descend- 
ing ramusy  and  its  greater  longitudinal  extent;  the  upper 
angle  is  directed  outwards,  and  forms  a  small  nearly  semicir- 
cular platform,  which  is  obliq  ue  in  its  position ;  the  lower 
incisor  is  remarkably  long,  and  extends  backwards  and  out- 
wards with  its  thin  covering  of  bone  beyond  the  condyle,  so 
that  the  jaw  appears  as  if  it  had  a  double  condyloid  process. 
The  apex  of  ^e  coronoid  process  is  situated  above  the  con- 
dyle, as  in  the  beaver,  in  the  form  and  height  of  the  coronoid 
process  however,  Creomys  approaches  still  nearer  to  the  bea- 
ver. The  peculiar  form  of  flie  posterior  part  of  the  jaw  of 
Spalax  occurs  also  in  Geamys,  excepting  that  here  the  lower 
portion  of  the  descending  ramus  is  still  narrower,  and  is 
merely  represented  by  a  slight  ridge  which  runs  along  the 
under  side  of  the  alveolus  of  the  inferior  incisor ;  the  upper 
portion  assumes  the  form  of  a  semicircular  and  nearly  hori- 
zontal platform  (the  upper  surface  of  which  is  slightly  con- 
cave), which  is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  alveolus  of 
the  incisor,  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  articular  surface  of 
the  condyle.  As  we  view  the  jaw  firom  above,  the  condyle  is 
the  innermost  of  three  processes :  the  projecting  plate,  or 
angle  of  the  jaw  just  described,  being  the  outermost,  and  the 
bony  covering  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  incisor  being 
situated  between  the  two. 

The  three  skulls  figured  afford  types  of  all  the  forms  which 
I  have  met  with  in  &e  Arvicolida.  The  skull  of  Ondatra 
resembles  that  of  the  water-rat,  and  that  of  the  lemming 
{Lemmus  norvegicus)  differs  only  in  being  proportionately 
broader  and  shorter,  and  in  one  or  two  points  of  minor  im- 
portance. Like  the  species  of  Anncola  and  Ondatra,  the- 
lemming  has  an  opening  in  the  temporal  bone,  situated  be- 
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hind  the  zygomatic  process.*  This  opening  is  very  large  in 
the  common  water-rat ;  in  the  bearer  the  correepondmg  open- 
ing is  small. 


Art.  VI. — Description  of  ike  Pupa  of  Necrodes  littOTfilis. 
By  Hbnrt  Bcist,  EUq. 

When  collecting  insects  on  the  5th  of  this  month  (October) 
among  the  sand-hills  which  stretch  along  the  sea  coast  to  the 
north  of  St.  Andrews,  I  picked  up  the  pupa — which  I  sup- 
pose to  be  that  of  Necrodes  liitoralis — from  which  the  accom- 
panjisg  drawings  were  made.  Fig,  1,  represents  the  pupa 
in  its  natural  position,  and  shows  its  under  side ;  fig.  2,  re- 
presents it  spread  out  in  the  way  that  Coleoptera  are  gene- 
rally set,  and  exhibits  the  upper  side. 


Papt  of  ^cctrIm  Ultorolif. 

The  papa  lb  about  an  inch  in  length  and  entirely  of  a  pale 
white  colour ;  the  head  is  applied  against  the  breast  (fig.  1) ; 
the  antennte  are  club-shaped  and  lie  along  the  sides  of  the 
thorax  1  the  eyes  are  represented  by  a  patch  of  a  parplish 
colour ;  the  thorax  is  covered  with  scattered  brown  hidrs,  and 
there  are  three  larger  ones  of  the  same  colour  on  each  of  the 

'  A  similar  opening'  u  obserr&ble  in  the  skulls  of  manj  rodents. 
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anterior  angles ;  the  scutellunij  as  in  the  perfect  insect,  is 
large  ;  the  elytra  are  short  and  folded  over  the  sides  of  the 
body,  and  marked  with  three  elevated  lines,  similar  to  those 
on  die  perfect  insect ;  the  wings  are  longer  and  meet  on  the 
under  side  of  the  abdomen ;  each  segment  of  the  abdomen  is 
furnished  at  the  sides  with  a  large  brown  hair,  and  there  are 
two  anal  ones.  The  two  anterior  pair  of  legs  are  folded  over 
the  breast  and  are  quite  exposed ;  the  posterior  pair  are  co^^ 
vered  by  the  wing-cases,  a  small  portion  of  the  tibia  and 
femur  only  appearing  beyond  the  body.  The  joints  of  the 
antenncB  and  tarsi  of  the  future  insect  are  perfectly  visible 
when  held  between  the  observer  and  the  light. 

That  this  is  the  pupa  of  Necrodes  littoralis  I  am  led  to 
believe'  from  its  great  similarity  to  the  perfect  beetle,  and 
from  my  having  taken  almost  at  the  same  time  a  specimen  of 
the  perfect  insect  from  the  carcass  of  a  horse  close  by.  It 
is  very  probable  that  the  larva  buries  in  the  sand  and  there 
changes  its  state.  When  handled  it  moved  the  abdomen  in 
the  same  way  as  the  pupiB  of  butterflies  and  moths  do.  It 
was  infested  by  a  small  species  of  mite  {Acarun  ?). 

Mr.  Westwood  does  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
pupa  of  the  SilphidiBj  for  in  illustrating  the  transformations 
of  this  family  (to  which  Necrodes  littoralis  belongs)  in  his 
truly  valuable  ^  Introduction  to  the  Classification  of  Insects,' 
he  copies  his  figures  of  the  larva  and  pupa  of  NecrqpAorus 
humator  from  '  RoseVs  Insect  Belustig.'  vol.  iv.  pi  1,  and 
states  that  the  larvtej  when  fiill  grown,  ^'  form  for  themselves 
a  cell  under  ground,  with  the  inner  surface  smooth  and  shin- 
ing, and  in  which  they  assume  the  pupa  state,  being  at  first 
of  a  whitish  colour,  and  having  two  strong  anal  spines,  where- 
by they  are  enabled  to  turn  Uiemselves  about  in  their  cell ; 
as  they  advance  to  maturity  they  gradually  assume  a  darker 
coloiu.'^*  On  comparing  my  figures  with  those  of  Rosel,  as 
given  by  Westwood,  we  find  the  hairs  on  each  segment  of  the 
abdatneny  which  are  so  conspicuous  on  my  specimen,  are  en- 
tirely wanting  in  his ;  the  apex  of  the  abdomen  is  also  differ- 
ent ;  but  the  thorax  appears,  as  in  my  specimen,  to  be  cover- 
ed with  hairs. 

Law  Park,  near  St.  Andrews,  Fifeshire, 
Ibth  Oct.  1839. 

>  Before  I  reached  home  the  specimen  from  having  met  with  some  inju- 
ry, was  dead,  and  thus  I  was  deprived  of  the  most  certain  means  of  proving 
that  it  really  is  the  fwpa  of  the  insect  spoken  of.  I  have  not  since  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  spot,  or  of  obtaining  another  specimen. 

*  Westwood's  '  Introduction  to  the  Modern  Classification  of  Insects,'  vol. 
L  page  138,  fig.  10  (8  and  9). 

3  u 
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SHORT  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Remarks  on  the  mode  of  collecting  Land  and  Fresh-waief 
ShellSy — ^There  is,  perhaps,  no  portion  of  the  Fauna  of  omr 
country  of  greater  interest  and  more  easily  collected  than  the 
land  and  fresh-water  shells,  requiring  but  little  exertion  jfor 
their  capture.  The  land  species  are  to  be  found  abundantly 
(particularly  after  rain,  when  they  ramble  forth  to  feed  upon 
moistened  herbage)  in  hedges,  on  banks,  trees,  walls  and  pal- 
ings, among  moss,  under  stones,  &c.,  but  more  especially 
among  the  rejectamenta  of  rivers,  when  the  tide  has  swept 
many  of  the  smaller  species  from  the  banks,  and  deposited 
them  again  on  its  receding.  In  dust  collected  from  various 
places,  such  as  the  tops  of  old  walls,  where  the  leaves  of  ivy 
or  other  plants  have  formed  a  bed  by  their  decay,  many  cu- 
rious and  minute  species  may  also  be  found. 

Those  of  fresh  water  are  to  be  foimd  either  in  slow  or  run'- 
ning  streams,  in  still  waters,  on  aquatic  plants,  in  mud,  in 
ditches  adhering  to  stones,  &c.  &c.  It  has  been  found  ne^ 
cessary,  on  account  of  the  minute  character  of  some  of  the 
species  of  fresh-water  shells,  to  make  use  of  a  net  formed  ei- 
ther of  wire-gauze^  or  the  article  denominated  lenocy  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  or  more,  to  collect  them.  This  net  being 
fixed  to  an  iron  ring  at  the  end  of  a  staff,  can  with  the  great- 
est facility  be  made  use  of  in  those  situations  where  shells 
abound.  When  it  is  required  to  search  for  those  species 
which  are  generally  slightly  buried  in  the  mud,  or  at  the  bot- 
toms of  ponds  and  ditches,  such  as  the  different  species  of 
Pisidiunif  the  method  to  be  adopted  is  to  skim  the  surface  of 
the  mud  so  that  it  may  easily  enter  the  net,  and  by  bringing 
the  net  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  gradually  moving  it 
from  side  to  side,  the  superfluous  mud  will  be  washed  through 
the  meshes  of  the  gauze,  leaving  the  small  shells  intermingled 
with  pebbles  &c.  in  the  net  In  this  collection  it  is  easy  to 
distinguish  the  shells  from  the  superfluous  matter  by  means 
of  a  lens,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  small  pair  of  forceps, 
they  may  be  removed  from  the  mass  and  placed  in  any  con- 
venient receptacle. 

Having  thus  collected  both  land  and  fresh-water  shells, 
with  their  inhabitants  alive,  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  and  ex- 
tract the  animal,  in  order  to  clean  the  sheU  for  the  cabinet. 
To  accomplish  this,  they  must  be  placed  in  boiling  water, 
and  after  remaining  in  it  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  decant 
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and  add  cold  water.  The  extraction  of  the  animal  is  the  next 
step,  and  for  this  purpose  a  pin  or  needle  (for  the  smaller 
species)  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  shell,  and  the  animal 
taken  out.  The  shell  must  then  be  well  washed  with  water; 
if  it  be  of  a  delicate  texture,  a  camels^  hair  pencil  may  be 
used  with  much  advantage  to  clear  away  any  small  particles 
of  dirt  that  may  adhere  to  the  interior.  The  shell  being 
cleaned  and  the  species  ascertained,  the  preparation  employed 
for  fixing  them  to  the  card,  is  a  mixture  of  gum,  sugar,  and 
starch,  which  has  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose  better 
than  plain  gum,  as  being  more  tenacious. — Daniel  Cooper ^ 
Surgeon^  A.L.S.j  Curator  B.S.L.,  8fc. — 82,  Black/riars  Road^ 
London  J  Oct.  16,  1839. 

Notice  of  some  Goshawks  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hoy. — In  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  September  last, 
Mr.  Hoy  visited  London  on  his  way  to  his  residence  at  Stoke 
Nayland,  in  Suffolk ;  he  had  been  on  the  continent  in  order 
to  obtain  some  goshawks,  for  the  purpose  of  hawking,  to 
which  sport  he  was  much  attached ;  and,  1  believe  few  per* 
sons  better  understood  the  nature,  habits,  and  the  modes  of 
training  and  using  birds  of  prey,  than  himself.  He  mentioned 
to  me  long  since,  that  he  kept  several  hobbies  ( Falco  sub^ 
bnteo)  about  his  residence,  giving  them  their  ftdl  liberty  the 
whole  summer,  and  allowing  them  to  range  about  the  country 
as  they  pleased,  but  always  using  them  to  come  to  him  every 
day  at  three  o'clock  to  be  fed ;  at  which  time  he  would  walk 
into  a  field  adjoining  the  house,  and,  by  whistling  or  waving 
a  glove  in  the  air,  although  the  birds  were  not  before  visible, 
they  might  be  seen  coming  towards  him  with  great  rapidity, 
ana  alight  one  after  another  upon  his  arm  to  take  their  mesJ, 
after  which  they  would  fly  off,  and  perhaps  not  be  seen  until 
the  following  day.  Sometimes  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  house,  he  has  seen  one  or  more  of  them,  and 
4)y  making  the  usual  sign,  they  would  alight  upon  his  hand ; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  confine  them  before  the  season  of  mi- 
gration, or  they  would  leave  and  not  return,  after  they  had  be- 
come wild — as  was  proved  by  trying  the  experiment.  Du- 
ring the  short  stay  Mr.  Hoy  made  in  September  last,  I  called 
upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  goshawks  :  there  were 
four  of  them,  three  males  and  one  female, — the  female,  a  bird 
of  the  year,  was  the  largest  and  most  powerfiil  bird  of  the 
species  I  ever  saw ;  Mr.  Hoy  told  me  she  could  secure  with 
ease  a  full-grown  hare. 

With  regard  to  using  these  birds,  Mr.  Hoy  informed  me  that 
their  habits,  mode  of  flight,  &c.,  were  much  better  suited  to  an 
enclosed  district  like  Stoke  Nay  land»  than  those  of  the  peregrine 
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falcon.  When  used  or  taken  into  tbe  field,  the  wing  of  a 
bird,  or  the  thin  end  of  an  ox  tail,  is  generally  held  in  the 
hand  to  engage  their  attention,  which  they  are  constantly  bit- 
ing and  tearing  without  being  able  to  satisfy  their  appetites, 
as  that  would  render  them  unfit  for  work.  They  do  not  reqiiire 
to  be  hooded,  but  have  bells  attached  to  their  legs,  ( for  the 
purpose  of  giving  notice  of  their  situation  when  they  alight, 
which  would  otherwise  be  difi^cult  to  ascertain),  and  a  leather 
strap  by  which  they  are  held ;  it  is  also  necessary  to  have 
spaniels  to  hunt  up  the  birds,  upon  the  appearance  of  which, 
the  hawk  flies  firom  the  hand  with  incredible  swiftness  direct 
at  the  game,  taking  it  generally  in  the  first  attempt,  but  should 
he  fail,  he  will  perch  on  some  elevated  situation,  and  remain 
until  the  game  is  again  started,  and  is  rarely  known  to  miss  a 
second  time ;  when  the  hawk  has  captured  the  game,  he  is 
rewarded  with  a  small  piece  of  meat,  or  a  pigeon's  head,  to 
induce  him  to  give  up  the  prey  :  if  the  hawk  be  allowed  to 
range  at  pleasure,  by  whistling  it  will  return  with  a  swiffaiess 
truly  astonishing,  and  finding  it  cannot  stop  suddenly  to  set- 
tle without  striking  you  with  great  force,  it  will  glide  past, 
form  a  circle  round  you,  and  alight  with  the  greatest  eu^, 
and  in  the  most  gentle  manner,  upon  the  hand. — J.  Z>.  Bart- 
lett.—Nov.  20rt,  1839. 

[The  death  of  Mr.  Hoy,  whose  contributions  have  often 
appeared  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  took  place 
about  two  months  since,  under  peculiarly  painful  circumstan- 
ces. He  had  placed  a  quantity  of  damp  gunpowder  in  an 
oven,  for  the  purpose  of  arying,  and  which  he  unfortunately 
omitted  to  remove.  The  result  of  this  negligence  was  an  ex- 
plosion, which  was  expected  to  prove  fatal  to  one  of  his  ser- 
vants ;  and  the  anxiety  of  mind  naturally  attendant  upon  so 
distressing  an  event,  brought  on  ao  attack  of  fever  which  ter- 
minated fatally  at  his  residence  in  Suffolk.  M.  Hoy  devoted 
his  time  almost  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  Ornithology,  and 
was  in  the  fi-equent  habit  of  visitiog  the  continental  localities 
which  are  favourable  for  the  resort  of  the  British  species 
during  the  season  of  incubation.  He  was  in  possession  of  a 
large  share  of  valuable  information  relative  to  the  indigenous 
birds  of  this  country ;  and  the  readiness  with  which,  at  all 
times,  he  was  willing  to  aid  the  enquiries  of  his  fellow-natu- 
ralists, will  render  his  loss  a  subject  of  sincere  regret — EdJ] 

Note  on  the  Chalk-  Ventriculite  Jigared  in  page  352. — The 
specimen  is  clearly  the  base  of  a  Ventriculites  with  the 
radicle-processes  attached  to  an  Echimis ;  for  I  cannot  as- 
sent to  the  remark,  ^^  that  the  Ventriculite  cannot  have  been 
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growing  on  a  dead  shell," — for  the  root  of  the  Ventriculite  is 
not  at  the  smaller  extremity,  * 

but  at  the  larger.  Flints  of 
this  shape  are  very  common ; 
the  marking  *  shows  the  sec- 
tion of  the  stem  of  the  enclosed 
zoophyte,  the  openings,  o,  are 
the  hollows  left  by  the  radicle- 
processes.  I  fear  you  will 
scarcely  understand  my  mean- 
ing from  this  hurried  scrawl;! 
but  I  have  so  little  leisure  at 
my  command,  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  write  in  great  haste.  ^ 
— G.  A'  ManielL — Crescent  Lodge^  Clapham  Common. 

[Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Mantell  for  kindly  correcting  an  error 
into  whicb  we  bad  fallen  in  our  remarks  on  the  Ventnculite,  a  tribe  of  fos- 
sils to  which,  as  it  is  well  known,  he  has  most  successfully  given  his  atten- 
tion.— E(i,] 

JSa:tract  of  a  Letter  from  Miss  Anning^  referring  to  the 
supposed  frontal  spine  in  the  genus  Hybodus. — "  In  reply  to 
your  request  I  beg  to  say  that  the  hooked  tooth  is  by  no  means 
new ;  I  believe  that  M.  De  la  Beche  described  it  fifteen  years 
since  in  the  Geological  Transactions,  I  am  not  positive ;  but 
I  know  that  I  then  discovered  a  specimen,  with  about  a  hun- 
dred palatal  teeth,  and  four  of  the  hooked  teeth,  as  I  have 
since  done  several  times  with  different  specimens.  I  had  a 
conversation  with  Agassiz  on  this  subject ;  his  remark  was 
that  they  were  the  teeth  by  which  the  fish  seized  its  prey, — 
milUng  it  afterwards  with  its  palatal  teeth.  I  am  only  sur- 
prised that  he  has  not  mentioned  it  in  his  work.  We  gene- 
rally find  the  Ichthyodorulites  with  them,  as  well  as  cartila- 
ginous bones." — Mary  Anning, — lAfme  Regis^  April  7,  1839. 

[As  Miss  Anning  sneaks  of  100  palatal  teeth,  she  probably  refers  to 
the  ffenus  Acrodus,  wnich  may  very  possibly  be  furnished  with  an  organ 
similar  to  the  one  possessed  by  Hyowku^  as  the  genera  are  closely  allied. 
Mr.  De  la  Beche  makes  no  allusion  to  its  existence  in  the  Geological 
Transactions. — Ed,"] 

On  tlie  disappearance  of  the  Mus  messorius,  Shaw,  ('Har- 
vest mouse  J;  followed  by  a  notice  of  Mus  sylvaticus,  Linn. 
(Field  or  Wood  mouse). — ^These  beautifiil  little  red  mice 
(Afw«  messorius)  were  three  or  four  years  ago  very  abundant, 
as  I  used  to  cause  a  notice  to  be  given  me  when  a  rick  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  to  be  taken  into  the  bam,  as  they  take 
refuge  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  rick,  burrowing  in  the  ground 
underneath ;  and  I  have  seen  scores  of  the  little  tame  crea- 
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tares,  for  they  are  the  most  tame,  although  not  the  most  fiimi- 
liar  of  all  the  tribe,  the  Myoxus  avellAnarius,  Desm.  not  ex- 
cepted, never  attempting  to  bite  even  when  hurt  The  next 
sentence  will  exhibit  them  in  a  different  light ;  I  have  known 
nine  individuals  of  this  species  kept  in  confinement  together; 
they  were  very  voracious,  eating  any  thing  which  was  given 
to  them  :  although  plentifully  supplied  witih  a  variety  of  food, 
the  horrible  little  vermin  were  such  cannibals  in  disposition, 
as  to  prefer  eating  each  other,  which  they  actually  did  till 
only  one  remained,  the  disposition  of  the  creature  thus  being 
a  striking  contrast  to  its  pretty  outward  exterior,  and  otherwise 
docile  habits.  These  little  animals  seem  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  diy  summer  and  aatmnn  of  1836,  per- 
haps the  subsequent  and  following  winters  may  have  contri- 
buted, but  with  all  my  endeavours,  and  searehings,  and  offered 
rewards,  I  had  never  been  able  to  procure  one  after,  and  from 
every  person  who  I  supposed  knew  any  thing  about  the  mat- 
ter, I  received  the  same  sort  of  answer,  that  they  used  to  be 
plentiful,  but  they  had  not  seen  one  for  two  or  three  years.— 
This  autumn,  after  incessant  trouble,  I  have  succeeded  in 
procuring  altogether  five,  old  and  young,  one  of  which  is  now 
alive,  very  tame,  but  mistrustful,  eating  almost  any  thing ;  it 
is  very  fond  of  a  piece  of  apple,  and  has  no  objection  to  a 
little  bit  of  meat,  preferring  most  other  things  to  bread.  The 
whole  genus  of  Mus  appear  to  be  <^  sanguine  and  selfish  dis- 
positions, even  the  Mtu  9ylvaticu»  is  not  exempt  fix)m  the 
latter  charge.  A  nest  of  Uie  Mtu  sylvattcuSf  Desm.  (field  or 
wood  mouse)  containing  its  builder  with  her  progeny,  was 
ploughed  out:  the  man  observing  the  little  beast  running  very 
heavily  and  awkwardly,  soon  overtook  and  dispatched  it,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  two  young  ones  clinging  so  tenaciously 
to  the  teats  of  their  dam,  as  to  obstruct  her  escape,  and  facili- 
tate her  destructlcm,  nor  after  the  death  of  their  parent  could 
they  be  removed  without  some  force,  demonstrating  the  affec- 
tion of  the  young  for  the  spring  of  life  to  be  very  strong,  but 
the  desire  of  escape  in  the  dam  stronger  than  parental  affec- 
tion.— Joseph  Clarke. — Saffron  Walden, — Oct.  1830. 
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30 
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Lerniellibranchiata^  their  anatomy,  123 :  muscn- 
lar  system,  126  ;  nervous  system,  129 ;  diges- 
tive system,  1G4 ;  circulating  system,  167 ,  in- 
spiratory system,  169 ;  reproduaive  syston, 
439  ;  diseases  and  parasitical  animals,  443 
LameUicom  Beetles,  observations  on   by  Mr. 

Hope,  17 
Lamia  Boitdwalii,  Hope,  n.  sp.  descrite^  S30; 
Lamia  Lucia,  Newman,  n.  sp.  described,  147 
Lantanum,  discovered  by  Prof.  Kersten,  472 
Leguniinosa,  artificial  arrangement  of  the  gene- 
ra, by  Mr.  Bird,  181 
Le^iHna,  Waierhouse,  proposed  term  for  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Jlodentia,  93 
Lrptcperla,  Newman,  n.  g.  described,  89 
Lestris  Pcmarinvs  procured  at  Ballantrae,  5^ ; 

dimen.sions  of,  586 
Libelhila  depreaa  and  qvadrimacvlata,  migrBr 
tion  of,  516 
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Xtffiki,  obaerratioitt  on  the  ffenos,  by  Mr.  8.  V. 
Wood,  S33;  on  the  foMUspeciet  in  the  crag, 
described  bv  Mr.  Wood,  234 

Limatula.S.  V.  Wood,  new  sub-genus  for  a  sec- 
tion of  Lima,  235 

Idmnoria  terebrarUy  its  deetructiTeneBs  to  Kyaa- 
ized  wood  recorded  by  Dr.  Moore,  106 

Lincoln,  notioe  of  the  strata  in  the  neighbourhood 
of.  d53 

Lion,  new  fact  in  the  Natural  History  of.  412 

Liparia  Motttaffuif  sent  from  Portpatrick,  A88 

Lithode$  Mc^a,  sent  from  Ballantrae,  565 

LithodomuSy  fosMil,  containing  shells  of  the  ge- 
nus ModiolCj  551 

LUiorina  punctura.  Bean,  n.  sp.  described  and 
figured.  62 

London  clay,  unknown  fossil  remains  from,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Wetherell^  496 

Long,  Mr.  his  fhrm  at  Achill  noticed,  573 

LouJB^h  Der^,  569 

Loxia  eurvtroatra,  on  the  discoTery  of  the  nest 
and  eggs  of  near  Famham,  236 ;  young  of  ob- 
serredat  Saffron  Walden,  565  r  breeding  of  in 
Olouoesterahire,  noticed  by  Mr.  Brown,  310 ; 
in  Surrey,  by  Mr.  Long,  311 

Lycopodium  inimdo/vm,  locality  for,  490 

Maeacu*.  fossil^  discovery  of  in  the  London  day 
near  Woodbndge,  444 ;  description  of  by  Prof. 
Owen,  446 

Mammoth,  fossil  jaw  of,  described  and  figd.  348 

JUanentibrtMchia,  name  proposed  by  Mr.  Hogg 
for  a  section  of  the  Amphibia^  375 

Marmot,  Oerman,  see  Cricetu* /htmentariiu. 

MarBupialia  (fossil),  traces  of  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  occur  in  the  New  Bed  Sandstone  of 
Germany,  44 ;  found  in  the  London  clay  near 
Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  448 

Remains  of  from  Stonesfield  treated 

on  by  M.  Valenciennes,  1 ;  his  reference  to  Co- 
vier's  opinion,  1 ;  to  those  of  Grant,  De  Blain- 
Tille,  and  Agassiz,  3 ;  his  own  exammation  and 
description  of  the  original  specimens,  5 ;  com- 
parison of  with  the  Intectivora  and  An^hibia 
7,  his  olgections  to  the  generic  names, — Am- 
pkigoHut,  Ampkitherium,  or  Heterotherium, 
proposal  of  the  name  Thylacotherium,  9 

—  -  New  doubts  upon  by  M.  De  Blainville, 
49;  his  reference  to  Uie  opmions  of  other  zoo- 
logists, 50 ;  quotation  of  the  opinion  given  by 
A^sssiz  in  I^nhard  and  Bronn's  Jounial,  51 ; 
his  reply  to  the  views  of  M.  Valenciennes,  52; 
reference  to  the  BatilosaunUf  55 ;  hb  wish  to 
retain  the  name  of  Amphitheriumf  and  olgec- 
tion  to  that  of  Botheratiotherium,  56 

—  Abstract  of  Prof.  Owen's  paper  on  the 


Thylacothfrium  Prevottii^  from  the  Pi-oceed- 
ings  of  the  Geological  Society,  201 ;  osteologi- 
cal  characters  exhibited  by  the  speomens,  and 
reasons  for  regardin(f  them  as  mammiferous 
and  marsupial  in  their  nature,  220 ;  approxi- 
mation of  the  dentition  io  that  of  the  genus 
Myrmccobiwt^  204 

Abstract  of  Prof.  Owen's  paper  on  the 

Phatcoloihenvm,  204:  recapitulation  of  the 
evidence  for  and  against  the  mammiferous  cha- 
racter of  the  Thylacotheriunif  205 :  objection 
founded  on  the  double  fangs  of  the  Beuilo$au- 
rus  considei^ed,  205 :  characters  of  the  jaw  in 
PA<wcotoMer turn,  206:  its  supposed  compound 
structure,  207 :  comparison  of  with  the  jaws  of 
Eeptilia,  207 

Abstract  of  Mr.  Ogilby's  paper  on  the 

structure  and  relations  of  the  presumed  mar- 
supial jaws  from  Stonesfield,  208 :  comparison 
of  their  characters  with  those  of  recent  marsu- 
piab  and  /rufcf n'ora,  2U8:  uncertain  nature 
of  the  assumed  affinities  to  the  Mammalia  in 
preference  to  the  Beptilia,  209 

Allusion  to  the  discussion  on  the  Stones- 


field remains,  in  the  general  editorial  aitide 
263 
Maraupialia  (recent),  history  and  classification 
of  the  spedes  inhabiting  New  Holland,  by  Mr. 
Ogilby,  130 :  alteration  of  his  opinion  as  to  the 
integrity  of  the  group,  Hiarmpialia,  130 :  con- 
trast of  the  New  Holland  marsupials,  to  the 
Mammalia  generally  of  the  Old  World,  132 : 
limited  number  of  the  species  and  senera,  133: 
of  the  individuals  of  each  species,  135 :  anato- 
my of  the  Marsupialia  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
ductive junctions.  135 :  original  constitution  of 
the  genus  JHdeiphii^  257:  dassification  of 
Shaw  and  M.  Geof.  St.  Hilaire^  258  :  impor- 
tant additions  to  the  group  by  Ubger,  259 :  dis- 
tribution into  twdve  natural  genera,  with  their 
characters,  360 :  arrangements  of  Baron  Cuvi- 
er,  Desmarest,  and  Laoieille,  261 :  rdation  be- 
tween habits  and  economy  m  respect  to  das- 
sification, 264:  objections  to  Latreille's  ar- 
rangement, 336 :  kind  of  food  and  character  of 
doitition  noticed  in  rdation  to  natural  dassifi- 
eation.  340:  modifications  exhibited  by  the  ex- 
tremities, 342 :  arrangement  ofMr.  Ogilby,  344: 
the  rank  whidi  the  entire  group  ought  to  occu- 
py, 344 
Maiychuroh,  singular  fossil  from  the  neighbotir- 

hood  of,  471 
Mastodon,  teeth  of  in  the  crag  of  Southwold,  466; 
Ma$t.  longiro»tr%*,  jaw  of  discovered  in  the 
crag  near  Norwich,  318 
MeMontha.  present  arrangement  of  Uie  species 

formerly  mcluded  in  that  genus,  17 
Menopoma  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hogg,  370 
Meteorolites,  fall  of  at  the  Cape,  described  by  Mr. 

Thompson.  145 
Microscope,  improvements  in  by  Mr.  Gill,  199 
Mineral  predpitates,  new  fact  rdating  to,  567 
— — —   Conchology,  see  Agassiz.  Mr  Sowerby's 

intention  to  proved  with  its  publication,  417 
Monkeys,  notices  of  such  as  are  found  in  the  Chi- 
nese writings,  587 
Modioli  found  fossil  within  the  shell  of  the  Li. 

thodomi,  551 
Monotremata,  zoological  relations  of  treated  on 

by  Mr.  Ogilby,  345 
Murina.  waterhouse,  term  proposed  for  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Rodentia,  92 
Mtu  giaanteut,  cranium  of  figured,  275 
NavicMa  tripunctata,  found  in  Irdand,  355 
Necrodes  liUoralu,  pupa  of  figured  and  describ- 
ed, 560 
Neyhrodium  diiatatum,  its  three  distinct  types  of 

form,  551 
Nturoptcrides.QopTp,  characters  of.  543 
Nntropteris,  Brong.,  characters  of  the  genus, 

543 
Norwich,  crag  of,  treated  upon,  316 
Octopua  o<topodia  procured  at  Portpatrick,  586 
Odontojiteria,  Brong.,  characters  of  the  genus, 

547 
Ondatra  zibethica,  cranium  of  figured,  509 
Opossum,  see  Marsupialia. 
OmithorhynehWy  manner  of  rearing  its  young 

345 
Osmerua,  capture  of  a  new  species  near  Bothaay, 

364 
Otaria,  reference  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  8 
Otodua,  tooth  of  figured  and  described,  351 
Pachypteria,  characters  of  the  genus,  456 
Pagui-ua  referred  to  by  Prof.  Owen,  4S4 
Paper  Nautilus,  see  Argonauta. 
Park,  St  James's,  remarks  on  the  Water  Fowl 

preserved  there,  469 
Partridge,  Red-legged,  see  Perdix  rvbra. 
Pastor,  rose-colouied,  taken  at  Penzance,  467 
Peltatttes,  Acass.  characters  of  the  genus,  502 
renttimerOyJAr.  Shuckaid's  arrangement  of,  505 
Pci  dijc  rubra,  on  the  habits  of  and  introduction 
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into  Bngtand,  Vf  Dr.  Oluto,  la 

^IVrte  mbncrmi*  dewribed,  95 ;   Ptria 
Newman,  n.  pp.  deaotibed,  95 ;  Ptrkt 
ntt  deMribedy  95 

PerHttMf  •TDon  jniT  <ify  99 

jnWMcofolAerittm,  duamden  ofbT  Fr6£Oiran,i04 

PAoca,dfantUon  of  referred  to,  7 

Pholadei,  ooeancnce  of  in  tite  oonlUne  ertff  no- 
tieedbjMr.LjeU,  914 

Fbotogeoie  peper,  on  the  mode  ofpmwring,  by 
Dr.  e.  Bb^  m 

Fkyteter  WMcroeephaha,  lee  Speim  whale. 

Pfm$aliay  on  the  iljuotare  and  habita  of,  by  Mr. 
Cooofa,  556 

Itee-flsh,  see  Syngnaikmt. 

JPkmorbis  muayimUus,  found  bf  Mr.  Wood  in 
the  crag  at  Sutton,  950 

Piatiupit  (?)  e<fraeimaf  White,  n.  tp,  deeerib.  540 

Platea,  Supplementary,  intended  publication  of 
noticed,  196 

Platygenia  MaeLettii,  Samonelle,  n.  ep.  deactib- 
ed  and  figured,  25 

PMttet,  supposed  nest  of,  458 

Polfporitet^  species  of,  454 

Pomarine  Skua,  see  Lestrit  Pommrinm, 

PopiUi^f  new  qpeoies  of  described  by  Mr.  New- 
man. 965 

jporeellana  Umgicomi*  found  at  Portpatiicii,567 

PorosvM,  characten  of  the  genus.  455 

Poetage,  scientiflo  Importance  of  reduction  in  the 
rates  of,  416 

Prottutf  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hon,  373 

iVoMmosiys  obeiua,  cranium  offigured,  S70 

PsorofHiM,  eharaeters  of  the  genus,  455 

Pteronarey$  bU<^»m  described,  94 ;  Pter.  rtgaii* 
described,  34;  Pter.  ProUut  described,  M 

Qwidrumana  see  Macacu*. 

Quarterly  Renew,  opinion  of  Ci^  Hanis'a  ex- 
fwdition  in  the,  408 

Railway,  Eastern  Coanties*,  feaaila  fbond  in  the 
cuttings  of,  590 

Rhinooeroe,  black,  Sir  Jaa.  Akxander'a  aoeoont 
of,  410;  shooting  exploits  of  Capt  Harris,  406 

Rodentia,  on  the  cranial  osteology  of  the  group, 
by  Mr.  Waterfaoose,  90;  184;  274;  599 

BotaUaf  occurring  upon  Vermetua  Bognortentis 
figured  and  described  by  Mr.  Wetherell,  169 

SafiVon  Walden,  notice  of  searoe  birds  occurring 
at,  99 

flfai«nia,  characters  of  the  genus,  501 

Salmon-fisheries  near  Roundstone,  576 

Sanguinolaria  parvulaf  Bean,  n.  sp.  ttom  Hhe 
combrash  of  Scarborough,  described  and  figur- 
ed, 59 

Saw-fish,  capture  of  an  immense  specimen  in  the 
Gulf  ofParia,  519 

Say,  Thos.  list  of  his  entomological  writings,  by 
Mr.  Doubleday,  199 

8ax\fraga  umbfoM  grows  near  Westoort,  574 

Sciurtu  vuigarig,  skull  of  fiRured&  described  94 

■■  genmtd  remarks  on  ihe  genus,  and  on  the 

species  inhabiting  North  Xmerica.  by  Dr. 
Bachman,  113 ;  aei,  eapistratus,  117 ;  7'exta- 
ntM,  154:  $tib-auratu$flb6:  moffnieaudahtM, 
157;  cinereut,  159:  otireos^oxter,  158:  IntcotU 
SSO :  nigretcenSf  334 :  Collim,  334  :  nigtTf 
335:  Audnbonn^^n:  fuliQino9ua.ZifQ'.  Doug- 
bunt.  381 :  Hud$ontcu*f  983 :  IlichardsoHii, 
385:  tanuffinontSf  387:  n(fiventer,300 

Seolopendrium  vulgare  on  the  ruins  of  Castle  O' 
Donnel  and  hedge-rows  near  Sligo,  569 

Selbome,  on  the  Botany  of,  by  Mr.  Punplin,  137 

Shells,  chfTOJcal  oompoaition  of,  129;  colorations 
of,  123 

Shrew,  see  Sorex. 

Siphonia  anguiUa,  Lee,  n.  sp.  described  and  fi- 
gured, 13;  Siph.  ctoro/a,  Lee,  n.  sp.  described 
and  figured,  12 

Silurian  SysCon,  Mr.  Murehison's  work  on  no- 
ticed, 104 


Siren,  icftnad  to  by  Mr.  Hogg;  970 
SUere  Croaghan,  gnat  height  of,  579 
Sligo,  ferns  of  its  na^bourhood,  060 
Snuth,  Dr.  Wm  Biognmhical  Notice  of  br  Pnf. 

PhiUipa,  913;  deeeaae  ofnotioed,  510,  515 
Snow-oTRala,  on  some  «ngalar  farms  of,  bf 

Messrs.  Thonqwon  and  Patterson,  107 
Soeietj,  Botanical  of  London,  estraet  from  ibA 

Annual  Bmort,  148 ;    thor  Pioceedingi  no- 

tioed,  104 

EntamologiMl^r8«ettin^479^ 

~^-^—    GeologiflaI|  extrad  fhom  Proeeeongi  of 

relating  to  ttie  StoneafieU  mammtferous  le- 

mains,  901 
Sorex  cMtanetu  and  8or,  rtmi^r,  fkcn  at  Bil» 

]antrae,585 
Southwold,  erag-depoeita  ofl  315 
Spalax  tvvUut,  cranium  of^figure^  505 
Spenoe,  Mr.  Portrait  of  noticed.  416 
Sperm  Whale,  Mr.  Beale'a  work  on  revwd.  940 
Spongia  mmptdkif  Lee,  n.  sp.  diwrribrd  audi- 

gnriML15;  Sp.  cwlwMastes,  Lee,  n  sn-deEoib- 

ed  and  finred,  13;  Sp.JiastMiata,  Lee,  n.  ep. 

daaeribedand  fignredLl4;  Sp. /mvimHIUjOt- 

enrrence  of  an  anonsdooa  insect  in,  desenbei 

by  Mr.  Westwood,  200;      Sp.  rmdieifermi 

Ibund  at  Bridlington,  11 
Squirrels,  North  Amcnean,  see  Sdmnu. 
Squirrel,  on  the  camivoroaa  propensity  of,  911 
Stembei^,  Count  Caspar,  decease  ofnotioed,  567 
StrepUoree,  classification  of  the  birds  in  Cbit 

group,  by  Mr.  Blytfi,  76 
Studland,  see  Dorsetshire. 
Swansea.  Botany  of,  561 
Sgngnathue  <tquoreu$,  fcnnd  at  Ballantrae,  MS 

htmbricifurmiM.  sent  from  Portpatridc,  W6 

Tectoeorie  ChUdreni,  White,  n.  sp.  deserbd.  M 
Terebraiula  peiWacea,  occarrenoe  of  in  Ihe  cng 

near  Norwich  refeired  to  by  Mr.  Lydl,  381 
TeredOf  occurrence  of  at  Teignmouth,  197 
TerediM,  generic  name  propMed  torLgeha  siti- 

dM,d07 
T^lacotherlum.  generic  mnne  proposed  bf  N. 

Valenciennes  for  the  Stone5field  supposed  ta»- 

supials,  9;    Tkykte.  PrevosHi,  on  me  disiao- 

ters  of,  by  Prof.  Owen,  201 
Toad,  its  existence  without  food,  611 
Touraine,  (Uuns  of,  compared  with  the  depo^ 

of  the  crag,  924 
Triekius,  characters  of  referred  to,  94 
Trout,  white,  of  Ireland  differs  ttom  the  ccaaea 

trout,  577 
TStbicaulUf  diaracters  of  the  genus,  465 
Ttibipora  incnutatu.  Bean,  n.  sp.  described,  58 
Tusks,  fasail  elephants',  occurrence  of  at  iftf 

Knole  sand  and  Scarborough,  349 
IVmjMfiopAora,  species  of  the  genus,  453 
l/dvtea  coKcellata,  Lee,  n.  n.  described  sod  ft- 

fiured,  17 
Ushar,  see  Atekpuu  proeeraa, 
Yalres,  articulation  of  in  thelfoTtesee,  124 
Ventriculite  growing  upon  a  CidariSf  pegs  352; 

note  on  by  Dr.  ManteU,  604 
Vetpa  Britannica,  nest  of  described,  456;  Fc^e 

UoUatiea,  its  supposed  identity  with  Fe^e 

BriUmnUa^  460 
VespertUio  pipiitrelUu,  early  appearanceof,  W 
Victoria  regtna,  referenee  to,  195 
Viper,  see  Adder 
Wiflham,  Mr.  J.  B  ,  his  collection  of  crtg  abeDs 

Woodcock's  nest  at  Berkswdl,  266 
Woodward,  Mr.  Samuel,  his  list  of  crag  ipedn 

referred  to.  319 
Zevglodon,  Owen,  n  g.  described,  209 
Zoological  Notices  by  Mr.  Charleswonh,  S4S 
ZoopLy  tes,  new  foMil  species  from  the  Yoxhitaxt 

chalk,  10 
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CORRECTIONS  OF  ERRATA. 


PAOB.  BBBATA.  COBBBCTIOITS 

2S8 intestine liver. 

S43 duplaeed displajred* 

84ft lensth width.* 

886 AtelycTchoB Atdycydns. 

892 Apeendes    Apeeades. 

892 Ancens    Anoens. 

892 Pranzia Praniza. 

893 Leptombra Leptomera. 

In  page  239,  line  8  from  the  top.— 
¥or  "  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  in  length  ana  oreadth.** 
Bead  **  seven  eif^ths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  flye  oghlhs  in  breadth. 


*  The  above  errata  will  not  be  found  in  the  whole  of  the  impreasion,  as  they  were  notieed 

before  it  was  all  priiUed  off. 
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